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Art.  I. — Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of.  London.     For  the  Year  1810. — Part  I. 


The   Croonian    Lecture.      By  William   Hyde  Wollaston, 
M.  D.  Sec.  R.  S. 

DR.  WOLLASTON  has  in  this  lecture  given  a  few  ob- 
servations on  subjects  not  intimately  connected.  TJe  has 
divided  it  thereibre  into  three  distinct  parts,  which  we  shall 
notice  in  their  order. 

Part  I.     On  the  Duration  of  Muscular  Action. 

If  the  extremity  of  a  finger  be  inserted  into  the  ear,  a 
sound  is  perceived  which  much  resembles  that  of  carriages  at 
a  great  distance  passing  rapidly  over  a  pavement.  Prom  this 
fact  Dr.  Wollaston  infers  that  a  single  effort  of  muscular 
contraction  consists  in  reality  of  a  great  number  of  con- 
tractions repeated  at  intervals  so  short,  that  the  intermediate 
relaxation  cannot,  in  a  state  of  health,  be  perceptible.  To 
produce  this  souud  muscular  action  is  absolutely  necessary; 
no  such  sound  is  produced,  whatever  pressure  is  applied  to 
the  tympanum  by  any  other  agency;  and  a  Slight  pressure 
makes  the  vibration  more  distinct  than  a  great  one,  if  the 
linger  be  made  rigid  by  the  forcible  action  of  antagonist 
muscles. 

Dr.  Wollaston  estimates  the  frequency  of  these  vibrations 
at  between  20  and  SO  in  a  second.  He  thus  describes  the 
method  he  used  in  forming  this  calculation. 

*  While  my  ear  rested  on  the  ball  of  my  thumb,  my  elbow- 
was  supported  by  a  board  lying  horizontally,  in  which  were  cut 
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el  number  of  notches  of  equal  size,  and  about  1-Sth  of  an  inch 
asunder.  Then,  by  rubbing  a  pencil  or  other  round  piece  of 
wood  with  a  regular  motion  along  the  notches,  I  could  imitate 
pretty  correctly  the  tremor  produced  by  the  pressure  of  my 
thumb  against  my  head,  and  by  marks  to  indicate  the  number 
of  notclies  passed  over  in  5  or  10  seconds,  observed  by  my 
■watch,  I  found  repeated  observations  agree  with  each  other  as 
nearly  as  could  be  expected ;  for  I  could  not  depend  upon  ex- 
erting the  same  degree  of  force  in  different  trials.' 

It  seems  that  the  frequency  of  these  vibratory  motions  is 
not  uniform.  The  greatest  number  of  beats  was  about  36 
or  36  in  a  second ;  and  the  last  was  as  low  as  14  or  15, 
This  curious  observation  deserves  to  be  pursued. 

>  Part  II.  On  Sea  Sickness. 

We  doubt  whether  physiologists  will  agree  with  Dr.  WoU 
laston  in  his  explication  of  this  distressing  affection.  He 
conceives  it  to  be  the  consequence  of  mechanical  pressure  ou 
the  brain,  and  that  the  stomach  acts  sympathetically.  In 
the  erect  posture  the  blood  presses  upon  all  parts  in  propor- 
tion to  its  altitude.  This  is  evident.  But,  says  Dr.  W.  let 
the  support  be  removed  from  the  feet, 

*  the  blood  would  be  no  longer  supported  by  its  vessels ;  but 
both  would  fall  together  with  the  same  velocity  by  the  free  action 
of  gravity;  and  the  same  contraction  of  the  vessels  which  be- 
fore supported  the  weight  of  the  blood,  would  now  occasion  it 
to  press  upon  the  brain,  with  a  force  proportioned  to  its  former 
altitude/ 

We  do  not  believe  this  to  be  either  physically  or  experi- 
mentally true.  Dr.  W.  illustrates  his  position  by  the  baro- 
meter, in  which  it  has  been  observed  that  by  the  subsidence 
of  the  wave  the  mercury  is  seen  to  rise  in  the  tube  which 
contains  it.  We  are  surprised  at  so  weak  an  argument  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  since  it  is  evident,  that  if  the 
mercury  rises  in  the  tube  it  must  sink  in  the  bason.  The 
whole  is  probably  owing  to  the  motion  communicated  to  the 
whole  body  of  quicksilver  making  it  to  vibrate,  or  rather  to 
undulate. 

But  whether  the  mechanical  effect  be  or  be  not  such  as 
Dr.  W.  supposes,  the  hypothesis  is  quite  incompetent  to 
account  for  the  phenomenon.  Sickness,  the  same  in  kind, 
though  less  severe  in  degree,  is  excited  by  motion  in  a  carriage 
on  a  level  road.  We  remember  to  have  seen  a  dog  made 
sick  by  being  carried  across  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  a  boat, 
when  there  were  no  waves.     Simple  motion,,  to  which  tlie 
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body  is  unaccustomed,  or  a  great  interruption  to  the  usual 
Catenation  of  action,  is  sufficient  to  excite  sickness.  We 
must  rest  contented  with  the  fact ;  the  cause  will  probably 
never  be  resolved  upon  mere  mechanical  principles. 

Part  III.  On  the  military  Effects  of  Riding,  and  other 
Modes  of  Gestation. 

These  observations,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  are  very  fri- 
volous. Dr.  Wallaston,  we  think,  will  not  increase  his  well- 
earned  reputation,  by  travelling  out  of  the  field  of  scientific 
observation,  which  has  diverted  him  from  pursuing  medical 
and  pathological  inquiries. 

II.  The  Rakerian  Lecture  for  1809.  On  some  new  elec- 
tro-chemical Researches;  on  various  Objects,  particularly 
the  metallic  Bodies,  from  the  Alkalies  and  Earths,  and 
on  some  Combinations  of  Hydrogene.  By  Humphry 
Davy,  Esq.     Sec.  R.  S.  F.  Ii.  S.  E.  M.  R.  I.  A. 

We  shall  follow  our  customary  mode  of  analysing  Mr. 
Davy's  papers,  pursuing  the  arrangement  of  the  author,  and 
condensing,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  clearness,  the  mass  of 
information  contained  in  his  multifarious  researches. 

I.  Some  new  Experiments  on  the  Metals  from  the  fixed 
Alkalies. 

In  this  part  of  the  lecture  Mr.  Davy  defends  his  former 
conclusions  on  the  metallic  nature  of  potassium,  sodium,  and 
the  other  new  metals  against  the  objections  which  have  been 
offered  against  them,  chiefly  by  foreign  chymists. 

The  first  hypothesis  he  examines  is  that  of  M.M.  Gay- 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  who  have  maintained  that  potassium  and 
sodium  are  compounds  of  the  respective  alkalis  and  hydro- 
-genes.  They  say  that  by  heating  strongly  the  olive  coloured 
substance  produced  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  amnion  a, 
potash  is  produced ;  moreover,  hydrogen  is  evolved  during 
the  production  of  the  fusible  substance  ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  ammonia  is  afterwards  procured  either  in  its  proper  form, 
or  as  hydrogene  and  nitrogene.  But  Mr.  Davy  has  shewn 
jn  his  former  experiments  that  the  results  of  this-  process 
when  the  operations  are  conducted  in  a  refined  and  accurate 
manner,  are  not  such  as  stated  by  the  French  chymists,  atfd 
lie  has  now  repeated  the  process  of  distilling  the  olive- 
coloured  substance,  as  he  proposed,  iu  a  tube  of  platina  bored 

m  a  single  piece,  with  every  precaution  to  avoid  error. 
B2 
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This  experiment  seems  decisive  as  to  the  nature  of  potassium, 
ttfough  it  has  not  confirmed  his  suspicions  of  the  convertibi- 
lity of  nitrogene  into  hvdrogene. 

When  the  distillation  was  performed  in  this  manner,  taking 
care  to  raise  the  beat  yery  slowly,  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
potassium  was  reproduced  ;  and  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogene  existing  in  the  ammonia  employed,  the  loss  of  hy- 
drogene  was  proportionally  greater  than  that  of  nitrogene. 

In  these  experiments  a  considerable  quantity  of  black 
matter  separates,  whilst  the  potassium,  which  is.  reproduced 
in  the  tube  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  water.  As  far  as  Mr. 
Davy  lias  advanced  in  its  analysis,  it  appears  to  be  platina. 
combined  with  a  minute  quantity  of  matter  which  affords 
water  by  combustion  in  ox y gene. 

Upon  the  whole  Mr.  Davy  concludes  that 

*  by  the  operation  of  potassium  upon  ammonia,  it  is  not  a  me- 
tallic body  that  is  decompounded,  but  the  volatile  alkali,  and 
that  the  hydragcnc  produced  does  not  arise  from  the  potassium, 
as  is  asserted  by  the  French  chymists,  but  from  the  ammonia, 
as  1  have  always  supposed ;  the  potassium  in  the  most  refined 
expcrhncn* ■:.  is  rccovord,  but  neither  the  ammonia  nor  its  ele- 
ments can  he  reproduced,  except  by  introducing  a  new  body, 
which  contains  oxygene  and  hydrogene/ 

Mr.  Curandan  has  stated,  that  when  sodium  is  oxydated, 
carbonic  acid  is  formed,  and  has  thence  inferred  that  the 
metals  of  the  alkalies  are  composed  of  the  alkalies  united  to 
charcoal.  This  experiment  lias  not  succeeded  with  Mr. 
Davy.  No  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  except  when  the 
metal  is  covered  by  a  film  of  naphtha;  and  it  appears  that 
M.  Curandan  must  have  operated  upon  carburets,  not  of  pot- 
ash and  soda,   but  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

M.  Hitters  argues  from  the  extreme  levity  of  potassium 
and  sodium,  that  they  contain  hydrogen.  This  however 
proves  nothing  in  contradiction  to  direct  experiment.  This 
gentleman  has  stated  the  curious  fact,  that  when  a  circuit  of 
electricity  is  completed  in  water,  by  means  of  two  surfaces 
of  tellurium,  oxygene  (as  in  other  cases)  is  given  oft'  at  the 
positive  surface,  but  no  hydrogen  at  the  negative  surface,  but 
a  brown  matter  is  separated,  which  he  regards  as  a  hydruret 
of  tellurium.  Mr.  Davy,  observing  with  attention  these  ap- 
pearances, found  that  when  tellurium  is  made  the  negative 
surface  in  water  of  a  voltaic  battery,  composed  of  more  than 
300  plates,  a  purple  fluid  first  separates  and  is  diffused  through 
the  water,  which  gradually  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  a 
brown  powder.     The  purple  fluid  is  a  compound  of  hydro- 
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gen  and  tellurium  in  water;  the  oxygene  contained  in  the 
water  combines  with  a  portion  of  the  hydrogene  ;  and  the 
deposit  is  a  solid  hydruret  of  teMurium.  The  compound  of 
hydrogene  and'  tellurium  when  uncombined  is  gaseous  at 
common  temperatures,  and  when  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid 
is  present  in  the  water,  it  is  given  off,  and  may  be  collected 
and  examined. 

Acting  upon  potash  with  an  apparatus  of  intense  powers, 
and  making  tellurium  the  negative  surface';  a  metallic  mass 
was  formed,  which,  with  water  neither  inflamed  nor  effer- 
vesced, but  eniifl  e  water,  making  a  bright 
purple  tincture.  ared  from  an  investigation  of  the 
phenomena,  that  the  metallic  mass  was  an  alloy  of  potassium 
and  tellurium,  and  that  the  purple  tincture  was  a  compound 
of  oxydated  potassium  or  potash,  with  telluretfed  hydrogene. 
This  analysis  was  confirmed  by  synthesis,  tellurium,  and  po- 
tassium, healed  in  a  retort  of  green  glass,  filled  with  hydrogen 
gas,  united  with  great  energy,  producing  most  vivid  heat  and 
light,  and  form  an  alloy,  which,  if  the  tellurium  was  rather 
in  excess,  produced  no  hydrogene,  when  put  into  water,* 
but  remained  dissolved  in  the  fluid,  and  wa*  easily  decomposed 
by  an  acid. 

A  similar  alloy  was  formed  by  heating  100  grains  of  o;dd 
of  tellurium,  20  of  potash,  and  12  of  charcoal. 

We  must  refer  to  the  paper  itself  for  Mr.  Davy's  account 
of  the  aeriform  compound  of  tellurium  ana*  hydrogene ;  re- 
marking only  that  in  smell  and  many  other  properties,  it  very 
much  resembles  sulphuretted  hydrogene. 

If  potassium  were  a  compound  of  potash  and  hydrogene, 
it  would  follow  that  it  would  be  the  hydrogene  alone  which 
burns,  and  the  potash  would  in  consequence  be  united  to  a 
portion  of  water.  But  Mr.  Davy  has  found  that  the  pure 
alkalies  are  formed  in  a  state  of  extreme  dryness ;  they  are 
only  imperfectly  fusible  at  a  red  heat;  and  do  not,  like  the 
easily  fusible  alkalies,  give  indications  of  the  presence  of 
moisture.  Mr.  Davy  relates  the  results  of  experiments,  in 
which  potassium  was  inflamed  in  muriatic  acid  gas,  brought 
to  a  state  of  extreme  dryness,  from  which  he  concludes  that 

*  the  potash  taken  as  a  standard  1  y  M.  Berthollet,  contains  at 
least  9  per  cent,  more  water,  than  that  existing  in  the  potash 
formed  by  the  combustion  of  potassium  in  muriatic  acid  gas, 
which  consequently  may  with  much  more  propriety  be  regarded 
as  the  dry  alkali/ 

M.  Berthoilet's  fused  potash  must  coutain  nearly  23  per 
cent,  of  water. 
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II.  Experiments  on  Nitrogene,  Ammonia,  and  the  Amal- 
gam from  Ammonia. 

This  section  of  Mr.  Davy's  paper  contains  a  number  of 
detached  and  unconnected  experiments,  undertaken  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  nature  oi  nitrogene.  The  conclu- 
sions have  been  principally  negative.  To  detail  all  the  ex- 
periments would  be  almost  to  copy  the  paper.  We  must 
therefore  select  those  which  are  most  interesting,  or  which 
would  seem  to  deserve  further  investigation. 

Mr.  Davy's  first  inquiry  is  whether  any  nitrogene  appears, 
when  water,  as  pure  as  it  can  be  made  by  art,  is  decomposed 
by  electricity.  Water  was  acted  upon  by  voltaic  electricity, 
in  an  apparatus  so  constructed,  as  to  produce  oxygene  and 
hydrogene,  and  in  which  these  gases  could  be  detonated  with- 
out the  exposure  of  the  water  to  the  atmosphere.  When  the 
, precaution  was  taken  to  plunge  the  whole  of  the  apparatus, 
except  the  upper  parts  of  the  communicating  wires,  under 
oil,  the  gases  by  detonation  left  only  a  small  portion  of  hy- 
drogene as  a  residuum.  Nitrogene  therefore  does  not  seem 
to  be  formed  in  this  process.  The  excess  of  hydrogene  may 
be  referred  to  a  slight  oxidation  of  the  platina  wires,  used 
as  conductors  of  the  electricity. 

Whether  any  acid  or  alkaline  matter  is  formed  by  th$ 
electrical  decomposition  of  water,  seems  still  not  wholly  de- 
termined. When  pure  water  was  voltaically  electrified  in  a 
receiver  filled  with  pure  oxygen  gas  (to  exclude  the  presence 
of  nitrogene)  there  was  no  acid  or  alkaline  matter  produced.. 
In  arsecond  series  of  experiments,  in  which  glass,  water, 
mercury,  and  wires  of  platina  only  were  present,  fixed  alkali 
appeared  in  the  glass  negatively  electrified,  and  a  minute 
quantity  of  acid,  apparently  the  muriatic,  in  the  glass  posi- 
tively electrified.  Mr.  Davy  suspects  these  appearances  to 
proceed  from  the  decomposition  of  some  common  salt  ex- 
isting in  the  glass. 

Water  in  vapour  passed  through  oxide  of  manganese, 
made  red  hot  m  a  glazed  porcelain  tube,  and  produced  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrous  acid  of  considerable  strength. 

Pure  potash  and  charcoal,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
four,  were  ignited  in  a  tube  of  iron,  furnished  with  stop 
cocks,  and  connected  with  a  pneumatic  apparatus  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  mixture  could  be  cooled  during  the  opera- 
tion ;  and  that  water  exhausted  of  air  could  be  made  to  act 
upon  the  cooled  mixture,  and  be  afterwards  distilled.  The 
^"iter,  so  distilled,  was  found  to  hold  a  small  quantity  of  am- 
eilonia  in  solution*     If  the  process  was  repeated  a  second, 
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and  a  third  time,  still  ammonia  appeared,  but  after  the*fourth 
repetition  it  was  barely  perceptible.  But  by  adding  a  new 
quantity  of  potasli,  the  power  of  producing  ammonia  was 
regained.  It  appears  that  the  ammonia  is  more  abundant 
when  the  mixture  is  cooled  in  contact  with  the,atmosphere, 
than  when  it  was  cooled  in  contact  with  the  gas  developed  in 
the  operation.  From  this  last  circumstance  Mr.  Davy  sus- 
pects that  nitrogeue  is  not  composed  by  this  process.  It  is 
known  to  adhere  very  strongly  to  charcoal.  But  till  the 
weights  of  the  substances  concerned  and  produced  in  this 
process  are  coriipared,  no  correct  decision  on  the  question 
can  be  made. 

Mr.  Davy  repeated  Dr.  Priestley's  process  of  obtaining 
gas  from  the  successive  freezing  and  thawing  of  water.  I 
appears  that  little  or  no  gas  is  produced  after  the  first  three 
or  four  times  of  freezing;  and  that  produced  seems  to  be  a 
small  portion  of  atmospheric  air,  which  adheres  very  strongly 
to  the  water,  and  which  does  not  separate  by  boiling. 

Potassium,  Mr.  Davy  has  shewn  in  former  experiments, 
sublimes  in  nitrogene,  unaltered,  and  without  affecting  the 
gas.  He  has  repeated  the  process,  by  subliming  the  potas- 
sium by  the  aid  of  the  intense  heat,  and  decomposing  energy 
of  voltaic  electricity.  The  phenomena  were  very  brilliant. 
As  soon  as  the  contact  with  the  potassium  was  made,  there 
was  a  light  so  intense  as  to  be  painful  to  the  eye ;  the  platina 
cup,  on  which  it  was  supported,  became  white  hot;  the  po- 
tassium rose  in  vapour,  and  by  increasing  the  distance  of  the 
cup  from  the  wire,  the  electricity  produced  a  most  brilliant 
flame  of  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length  ; 
globules  of  platina  were  thrown  off  in  a  state  of  fusion,  with 
an  appearance  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
iron  in  oxygene  gas.  In  this  experiment  hydrogene  was  pro- 
duced, and  in  some  trials  there  was  a  loss  of  nitrogene.  But 
as  there  was  a  crust  of  potash  over  the  potassium,  it  was 
found  that  the  hydrogene  was  formed  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  water  attached  to  it,  and  some  nitrogene  probably 
combined  with  the  hydrogene.  The  greater  the  precaution 
to  introduce  the  potassium  pure,  the  less  was  the  hydrogene 
produced,  and  the  quantity  of  nitrogene  lost  was  not  sen- 
sible. Other  experiments  are  related,  but  their  general  te- 
nour  does  not  strengthen  in  any  considerable  degree  the  sus- 
picion which  Mr.  Davy  had  formed,  that  in  the  distillation  of 
the  olive  coloured  substance  from  potassium  and  ammonia, 
in  tubes  of  iron,  nitrogene  is  decomposed.  Nor  has  it  been 
hitherto  ascertained  to  what  the  loss  of  nitrogene  in  this  exr 
periment  is  to  be  attributed. 
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The  remainder  of  this  section  is  employed  in  speculations 
on  the  nature  of  ammonia  and  nitrogene;  but  no  satisfactory 
conclusions  have  as  yet  been  obtained.  There  has  appeared 
to  be  a  loss  of  weight  in  the  electrical  analysis  of  ammonia, 
from  which  it  had  been  inferred,  that  either  oxygene  or  water 
was  separated  in  this  operation.  To  gian  light  on  this  point, 
Mr.  Davy  has  repeated  the  experiments  of  decomposing  con- 
siderable quantities  of  ammonia  in  an  apparatus,  which  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  change  in  the  volume  of  electric 
matter.  This  precaution  was  intended  to  produce  the  conden- 
sation of  any  aqueous  vapour.  But  no  mixture  cot. Id  be 
detected,  during  or  after  the  process.  The  wires  used  for 
the  electrization  were  tarnished;  but  the  weight  of  the  oxi- 
dated matter  was  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  sensible.  And 
jylr.  Davy  concludes,  that  '  on  the  whole  the  idea  that  am- 
monia is  decomposed  into  hydrogene  and  nitrogene  alone  by 
electricity,  and  that  the  loss  of  weight  is  no  more  than  is  to 
be  expected  in  processes  of  so  delicate  a  kind,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  defensible  view  of  the  subject/ 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  Mr.  Davy,  by  means 
of  a  very  delicate  balance  belonging  to  the  royal  institution, 
took  the  opportunity  to  investigate  with  more  precision  than 
had  hitherto  been  done  the  specific  gravities  of  the  gases  oil 
which  he   was  operating.     He  says, 

c  Nitrogene,  hydrogene,  and  ammonia,  were  dried  by  a  long 
continued  exposure  to  potash,  and  were  very  carefully  weighed. 
Their  relative  specific  gravities  proved  to  be  at  30.5in.  barometer, 
5 1 •.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

For  nitrogene,  the  100  cubical         -       29.8  grains. 

For  hydrogene,  ditto         -  2.27  ditto. 

For  ammonia,  ditto  -  18.1  ditto.* 

III.  On  the  Metals  of  Earths. 

4  I  find/  says  Mr.  Davy/  '  that  when  iron  ignited  to  white- 
ness, by  the  power  of  1000  double  plates,  is  negatively  elec- 
trified and  fused  in  contact  wKh  either  silex,  alumine,  or  glucine, 
slightly  moistened  and  placed  in  hydrogen  gas,  the  iron  becomes 
brittle  and  whitish,  and  affords  by  solution  in  acids  an  earth  of 
the  same  kind,  as  that  which  has  been  employed  in  the  experi- 
ment/ 

Ten  grains  of  silex  were  heated  to  whiteness  with  four  of 
potassium  in  a  platina  tube.  The  potassium  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed ;  and  glass,  with  excess  of  alkali  was  formed,  which, 
when  powdered,  exhibited  dark  specks,  with  a  dull  metallic 
character.  The  powder  thrown  into  water  hardly  efferversccd ; 
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but  by  adding  muriatic  acid,  globules  of  gas  were  slowly 
liberated.  It  tetfin*  then,  that  the  silex  had  been  cither  wholly 
or  partial!1,  enated,  and  was  slowly  reproduced. 

With  four  of  silex  and  six  of  powfssuffii,  a  part  of  the 
result  inflamed  spontaneously  when  taken  out  of  the  tube, 
leaving  after  combustion  alkali  and  silex.  The  part,  which 
did  not  inflame,  was  similar  to  the  matter  of  the  former 
experiment. 

Potassium,  acting  upon  alumine  and  glucine,  produces 
pyrophoric  substances  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  winch  burnt, 
"throwing  off  brilliant  sparks,  and  leaving  behind  alkali  and 
earth,  and  wiiich,  when  thrown  into  water,  decomposed  it 
with  great  violence.  The  result  of  this  experiment  is  uot 
wholly  decisive  as  to  the  existence  of  what  might  be  called 
filnminii'm  and  glucinium  To  arrive  at  more  decisive  results, 
mercury  was  introduced  into  the  tubes  whilst  hot ;  amalgams 
•were  obtained,  whenever  the  potassium  was  in  excels.;  but  ' 
the  alkaline  metal  gave  the  characters  to  the  amalgam,  and 
there  was  not  quite  satisfactory  proof,  that  there  was  any  of 
the  metals    of  these  earths  in  triple  combination. 

Mixtures  of  the  earths  with  potassium,  intensely  ignited 
in  contact  with  iron  filings,  gave  much  more  distinct  results. 
"Whichever  of  the  earths  were  used,  a  fused  mass,  with  cha- 
racters perfectly  metallic,  was  found  in  the  centre  of  the 
crucible. 

*  It  was  in  all  cases  much  harder  and  whiter  than  iron.  In  the 
instance  in  which  silex  was  used,  it  broke  under  the  hammer, 
and  exhibited  a  crystalline  texture.  The  alloys  from  alumine  and 
glucine  were  imperfectly  malleable.  Each  afforded  by  solution 
in  acids,  evaporation,  and  treatment  with  reagents,  oxide  of 
iron,  alkali,  and  notable  quantities  of  the  earth  employed  in  the 
experiment/ 

Amalgams  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  were  readilv 
obtained  by  using  the  same  process  as  in  the  attempt  to  form 
amalgams  from  silex,  alumine,  and  glucine.  And  Mr.  Davy 
concludes,  that 

'  by  operations  performed  in  this  manner,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  it  will  be  possible  to  procure  quantities  of  the  metals 
"of  the  alkaline  earths,  sufficient  for  determining  their  nature 
and  agencies,  and  the  quantities  of  oxygene  which  they  absorb, 
and  by  the  solution  of  the  alloys  containing  the  metals  of  the 
common  earths,  it  seems  probable  that  the  proportions  of  metallic 
matter  in  these  bodies  may  likewise  be  ascertained.' 

In   a  communication  from   M.  Borzelius,  Mr.  Davy  has 
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been  informed,  that  in  making  an  analysis  of  cast  iron,  he 
found  that  it  contained  the  metal  of  silex,  and  that  this  metal 
in  heing  oxidated,  took  up  nearly  half  its  weight  of  oxygene. 
Mr.  Davy  has  concluded  this  section  with  several  theore- 
tical considerations,  into  which  we  cannot  enter.  But  it  will 
be  useful,  we  think,  to  transcribe  the  remarks  he  has  made  on 
the  alloys  of  the  metals  of  the  common  earths. 

'  It  is  probable  that  these  alloys  may  be  formed  in  many  me- 
tallurgic  operations,  and  that  small  quantities  of  them  may  in- 
fluence materially  the  properties  of  the  compound,  in  which 
they  exist. 

'  In  the  conversion  of  cast  into  malleable  iron,  by  the  process 
of  blooming,  a  considerable  quantity  of  glass  separates,  which, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine  from  a  coarse  examination, 
is  principally  silex,  alumine,  and  lime,  vitrified  with  oxide  of  iron. 

'  Cast  iron  from  a  particular  spot  will  make  only  cold  short 
iron  ;  whilst,  from  another  spot,  it  will  make  hot  short ;  but  by  a 
combination  of  the  two  in  due  proportions,  good  iron  is  pro- 
duced ;  may  not  this  be  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  their  con- 
taining different  metals  of  the  earths,  which  in  compound  alloy 
may  be  more  oxidable  than  in  simple  alloys,  and  may  be  more 
easily  separated  by  combustion  ? 

'Copper,  M. Borzelius  informs  me,  is  hardened  by  silicium. 
In  some  experiments  that  I  made  on  the  action  of  potassium 
and  iron  on  silex,  the  iron,  as  I  mentioned  before,  was  rendered 
white,  and  very  hard  and  brittle  ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  more 
oxidable.  Researches  upon  this  subject  do  not  appear  unworthy 
of  pursuit,  and  they  may  possibly  tend  to  improve  some  of  our 
most  important  manufactures,  and  give  new  instruments  to  th« 
useful  arts.' 

Mr.  Davy  appropriates  the  last  section  of  his  lecture  to 
some  considerations  of  Theory  illustrated  by  new  facts.  Our 
apology  for  passing  these  over  unnoticed  we  shall  give  in  the 
%vords  of  the  ingenious  author. 

1  Hypothesis  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  of  any  value, 
except  as  leading  to  new  experiments  ;  and  the  objects  in  the 
novel  field  of  electro-chemical  research  have  not  been  sufficiently 
examined  to  enable  us  to  decide  upon  their  nature  and  their 
relations,  or  to  form  any  general  theory  concerning  them,  which 
is  likely  to  be  permanent.' 

III.  Case  of  a  Man,  zcho  died  in  consequence  of  the  Bite 
of  a  Rattle- Snake ;  with  an  Account  oj  the  Effects  pro- 
duced by  the  Poison.     By  Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.  R.  & 

This  is  an  interesting  paper.  The  subject  of  this  unfortu- 
nate accident  was  a  man  of  26  years  of  age.     He  survived. 
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it  nineteen  days.  Tlie  wounds  were  on  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finsrer,  and  in  consequence  the  hand  and  arm  swelled  and 
became  painful  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  but  without 
In  at  >r  inflammation ;  on  the  contrary,  the  skin  was  cold,  and 
tions  were  formed,  as  on  a  mortified  part.  'The  skin 
of  the  whole  arm/  Mr.  Home  says,  *  had  a  livid  appearance, 
s  nilar  to  what  is  met  with  in  a  dead  body  when  putrefaction 
has  begun  to  take  place,  unlike  any  thing  which  I  had  ever 
seen  it)  a  portion  of  the  living  body/     The  same  state 

of  mortification,  in  an  inferior  degree,  was  communicated  to 
the  trunk  ,•  as  We  are  told,  *  that  the  right  side  of  the  back 
down  to  the  loins  was  inflamed  and  painful ;  and  had  a  very 
mottled  appearance,  from  the  extravasated  blood  under  the 
skin.'  Joined  to  this  local  injury  was  a  correspondent  con- 
stitutional irritation.  :  the  pulse  became  accelerated  and  feeble, 
the  appetite  and  digestive  pow-rs  were  destroyed,  and  the 
powers  of  the  sensorium  impaired.  After  death  had  taken 
place,  the  body  was  examined.  The  skin  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  arm  and  fore-arm  was  in  a  state  of  mortification:  for 
the  greater  extent  of  the  arm,  from  the  axilla  downwards, 
it  was  separated  from  the  muscles,  and  between  these  parts 
there  was  a  dark  coloured  fluid,  with  an  offensive  smell,  and 
sloughs  of  cellular  membrane  resembling  wet  tow,  floating  in 
it.  An  abscess  had  formed,  previous  to  death  on  the  outside 
of  the  elbow,  which  was  opened,  and  half  a  pint  of  reddish 
brown  matter  was  discharged,  with  sloughs  of  cellular  mem- 
brane floating  in  it.  The  muscles  had  every  where  their 
natural  appearance  except  on  the  surface  next  the  abscess. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  abscess,  blood  was  extravasated  in 
the  cellular  membrane,  and  this  had  taken  place  on  the  right 
side  of  the  back  as  far  as  the  loins,  and  on  the  right  side  of 
the  chest.  In  the  viscera  and  brain  there  were  no  appearances 
which  could  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  operation  of  the 
poison. 

Mr.  Home  has  related  two  other  cases  of  the  effects  of  the 
poison  of  the  snake.  In  one  (a  lad),  death  followed  the  next 
day.  In  another,  a  sepoy,  aged  ()0,  who  had  been  bitten  by 
a  cobra  di  capello ;  the  man  recovered,  with  the  loss  of  the 
use  of  the  fore-finger,  which  remained  permanently  extended, 
and  some  of  the  other  fingers  were  affected  in  a  less  degree. 

The  Celerity  with  which  the  poison  of  the  snake  produces  a 
complete  disorganization  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  is 
truly  astonishing.  Mr.  Home  says,  that  in  1782,  when  iu 
the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  he  caused  a  snake  to  bite  a  half- 
grown  rat.  The  animal  died  in  a  minute  after  the  bite. 
He  proceeds  to  say, 
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«  on  dividing  the  skin  with  a  scalpel,  the  cellular  membrane 
.under  it  was  found  entirely  destroyed  The  muscles  were  de- 
tached from  the  ribs,  and  from  a  small  portion  of  the  scapula. 
The  parts  immediately  surrounding  the  bite  were  exceedingly 
inflamed;  as  far  as  I  could  trust  to  memory,  the  appearances 
very  much  resembled  those  produced  on  the  muscles  of  a  dog's 
thigh,  by  the  application  of  white  arsenic,  iu  consequence  of 
which  death  ensued  in  about  sixteen  hours/ 

In  the  following  passage,  the  general  facts  are  re-capitulated . 

*  It  appears  from  the  facts,  which  have  been  stated,  that  the 
effects  of  the  bite  of  a  snake  vary  according  to  the  intensity  of 
the  poison. 

'  When  the  poison  is  very  active,  the  local  irritation  is  so 
sudden  and  so  violent,  and  its  effects  on  the  general  system  are 
so  great,  that  death  soon  takes  place.  When  the  body  is  after- 
wards inspected*  the  only  alt  *  ation  of  structure  met  with  is  in 
the  parts  close  to  the  bite.,  where  the  cellular  membrane  is  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  the  neighbouring  muscles  very  consi- 
derably inflamed/ 

•  When  the  poison  is  less  intense,  the  shock  to  the  general  sys- 
tem does  not  prove  fatal.  It  brings  on  a  slight  degree  of  deli- 
rium, and  the  pain  in  the  part  bitten  is  very  severe  :  in  about 
half  an  hour,  swelling  takes  place  from  an  effusion  of  serum  in 
the  cellular  membrane,  which  continues  to  increase  with  greater 
or  less  rapidity  for  about  twelve  hours,  extending  during  that 
period  into  the  neighbourhood  "of  the  bite  ;  the  blood  ceases  to 
flow*in  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  swoln  parts; -the  skin  over  them 
becomes  quite  cold,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  so  weak,  that  the 
pulse  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  stomach  is  so  irritable,  that 
nothing  is  retained  in  it.  In  about  GO  hours  tbese  symptoms  go 
off,  inflammation  and  suppuration  take  place  in  the  injured 
parts,  and  when  the  abscess  formed,  is  very  great,  it  proves  fatal. 
When  the  bite  has  been  in  the  finger,  that  part  has  immediately 
mortified.  When  death  has  taken  place  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  absorbent  vessels  and  their  glands  have  undergone 
no  change  similar  to  the  effect  of  morbid  poisons,  nor  has  any 
part  lost  its  natural  appearance,  except  those  immediately-con- 
nected with  the  abscess/ 

This  is,  we  doubt  not,  as  correct  as  a  general  description 
can  be.  But  climate  and  season  must  make  a  great  difference 
in  the  progress  of  the  symptoms.  The  man,  who  died  in  St. 
George's  hospital,  lived,  we  have  seen,  almost  three  weeks 
after  the  wound.  In  a  hot  climate,  perhaps  he  would  not 
hav«  survived  as  many  days.  As  slight  cases  of  this -nature 
recover,  much  has  been  attributed  to  the  effect  of  medicines. 
Volatile  alkali  has  been  thought  a  specific  ;  eau  deluce,  which 
is  principally  volatile  alkali^  is  in  the  East  Indies  exhibited  as 
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such.     Mr.  Home  considers  very  judiciously  that  this  opinion 
is  void  of  all  real  foundation. 

IV.  An  Analysis  af  several  Varieties  of  British  and 
Foreign  Salt  (Muriate  of  Soda),  with  a  vierv  to  explain 
their  Fitness  for  (liferent  economical  Purposes.  By 
William  Henry,  M,  D.  F.  Jl.  S.  Vice  President  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  Physician  to  the 
Infirmary  at  Manchester, 
Dr.  Henry  informs  us,  that 

1  an  opinion  has  for  some  time  past  existed,  and  has  been  pretty 
general,  both  in  this  and  other  countries,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
British  salt  as  a  preserver  of  animal  food;  and  a  decided  pre- 
ference has  been  given  to  the  salt  procured  from  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  other  warm  climates,  where  it  is  prepared  by  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  sea  water.  In  conformity  with  this 
opinion,  large  sums  of  money  are  annually  paid  to  foreign  nations, 
for  the  supply  of  an  article,  which  Great  Britain  possesses,  be- 
yond almost  any  other  country  in  Europe,  the  means  of  drawing 
from  her  own  internal  resources.  It  becomes,  therefore,  of  much, 
consequence  to  ascertain,  whether  this  preference  of  foreign  salt 
be  founded  on  accurate  experiment,  or  be  merely  a  matter  of 
prejudice;  and  in  the  former  case,  whether'  any  chemical 
difference  can  be  discovered,  that  may  explain  the  superiority  of 
the  one  to  the  other/ 

In  pursuance  of  this  laudable  and  patriotic  design,  Dr. 
Henry  undertook  the  series  of  laborious  experiments,  detailed 
in  this  memoir,  from  which  he  can  expect  to  reap  little  re- 
ward but  the  praise  of  great  iudustry,  and  a  disinterested 
endeavour  to  promote  the  good  of  the  country. 

Rock  salt,  brine  springs,  and  sea  water  are  the  principal 
sources  of  this  salt.  Rock  salt  is  confined  to  a  particular 
district  of  Cheshire  ;  as  are  the  brine  springs  chiefly,  but  not 
entirely.  In  Northwich  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  different 
varieties  of  salt  have  received  different  characteristic  appel- 
lations. The  stored  or  lump  salt  is  prepared  by  evaporating 
the  brine  at  a  boiling  heat,  till  the  water  is  nearly  consumed  ; 
after1  which  the  salt  is  removed,  well  drained  and  dried  in 
stoves.  Carbonate  of  lime  and  sometimes  a  little  oxide  of 
iron,  separates  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  ;  and  is  either 
skimmed  off,  or  it  is  allowed  to  subside  along  with  the  salt 
first  formed,  and  with  some  sulphate  of  lime,  which  are 
afterwards  raked  out.  In  preparing  common  salt,  the  brine  is 
first  raised  to  a  boiling  heat,  in  order  to  bring  it  quickly  to  the 
point  of  saturation,  and  to  clear  it  of  its  earthy  contents. 
The  evaporate  fa  then  continued  for  24  hours,,  at  a  heat  of 
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l6©°  cr  170°.  It  is  then  removed  from  the  pans,  drained, 
and  carried  to  the  store-bouse.  With  a  heat  of  130°  or  140° 
the  salt  becomes  somewhat  harder,  and  the  crystals  approach 
more  nearly  to  a  cubical  shape.  This  is  called  large  grained 
fiakey  salt.     We  are  told,  that 

*  for  ordinary  domestic  uses,  stoved  salt  is  perfectly  sufficient* 
Common  salt  is  adapted  to  the  striking  and  salting  of  provision*, 
which  are  not  intended  for  sea  voyages,  or  warm  climates.  For 
the  latter  purposes,  the  large  graiued  or  fishery  salt  is  peculiarly 
6tted.' 

On  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  especially  on  the  shores  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  large  quantities  of  salt  are  made  by  the 
evaporation  of  sea  water.  This  salt  approaches  most  nearly 
to   the   characters  of  stoved  salt. 

At  Lymington  too,  in  Hampshire,  salt  is  prepared  from 
sea  water.  The  water  is  reduced  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
to  about  one  sixth  of  its  bulk.  It  is  then  put  into  the  boilers, 
and  entirely  evaporated.  The  mass  is  taken  out  and  removed 
into  troughs  with  holes  in  the  bottom.  Through  these  the 
bittern  or  bitter  liquor  drains,  and  is  received  into  pits  made 
in   the   earth. 

The  bittern  or  mother  water  yields  by  simple  evaporation, 
first,  common  salt,  but  in  au  impure  state;  secondly,  Epsom 
salt  or  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  is  obtained  in  crystals, 
in  quantity  equal  to  about  one  eighth  of  the  boiled  liquor. 
Four  or  five  tons  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  are  produced  from 
a  quantity  of  brine  v\hich  has  yielded  100  tons  of  common 
salt.  Bergman  was  therefore  in  an  error,  when,  in  his  analysis 
of  sea  water,  he  excluded  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  from  its 
composition. 

The  following  table  contains  a  general  statement  of  the. 
results  of  Dr.  Henry's  experiments. 
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Dt\  Henry  has  at  some  length  detailed  the  conclusions  to 
he  drawn  from  these  data.  Simple  inspection  of  the  table 
will  furnish  the  most  material.  Some  further  particulars 
have  been  afforded  by  other  experiments. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  inquiry,  it  had  appeared  probable 
that  the  differences  between  the  several  varieties  of  salt  might 
depend  in  some  degree  on  their  containing  variable  propor- 
tions of  water  of  crystallization.  But  this  conjecture  was  not 
confirmed  by  experiment.  Pure  transparent  rock  salt,  cal- 
cined forhalf  an  hour  in  a  low  red  heat,  scarcely  decrepitated, 
and  lost  nothing  of  its  weight :  and  even  the  varieties  of  arti- 
ficial salt,  which  decrepitate  strongly  by  a  similar  treatment, 
do  not  lose  more  than  from  half  a  grain  to  three  grains  in  one 
hundred.  But  this  is,  provided  they  are  iirst  dried  at  a  heat 
of  212°;  nor  can  it  be  extended  to  the  salt  prepared  at  a 
boiling  temperature  from  sea  water;  because  the  muriate  of 
magnesia,  which  these  varieties  contain,  is  decomposed  at  a 
red  heat,  and  deprived    of  its  acid. 

it  appears  then  that  the  differences  of  the  different  sorts  of 
salt,  with  regard  to  economical  purposes,  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  the  differences  of  their  chemical  composition.  Dr. 
Henry  conjectures  them  to  depend  on  mechanical  qualifies, 
particularly  the  magnitude  of  the  crystals,  and  their  degree 
of  compactness  and  hardness.  '  Those  whose  crystals  are 
large,  will  dissolve  more  slowly  in  a  proportion  which  may 
be  readily  determined.  And  hence  the  salt  that  unites  hard- 
ness, compactness,  and  perfection  of  crystals,  will  be  best 
adapted  to  the  packing  of  risii  and  other  provisions,  '  because,* 
says  the  doctor,  I  it  wdl  remain  permanently  between  the  dif- 
ferent layers,  or  will  be  very  gradually  dissolved  by  the  fluids 
that  exude  from  the  provisions ;  thus  furnishing  a  slow  hut 
constant  supply  of  saturated  brine/  This  is  Dr.  Henry's 
explication.  Whether  it  be  adequate  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  we  must  leave   to   the  judgment  of  others. 

Dr.  Henry  examined  the  specitic  gravities  of  different  spe- 
cies of  salt,  and  concludes  that  his  experiments  prove  '  deci- 
sively, that  in  an  important  quality  (viz.  that  of  specific  gra- 
vity), which  is  probably  connected  with  the  mechanical  pro- 
perty of  hardness  and  compactness  of  crystals,  little  or  no 
difference  is  discoverable  between  the  large  grained  salt  of 
British,  and  that  of  foreign  manufacture.'  He  considers  the 
preference  given  to  the  latter  then  as  a  mere  prejudice.  As 
friends  to  our  country,  we  hope  he  is  right;  but  as  we  are  not 
distinctly  informed  in  what  particular  this  supposed  superiority 
consists,  we  shall  decline  on  this  point  too  giving  any  opinion 
of  our  own. 
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Dr.  Henry  concludes  his  paper  with  an  account  of  the 
methods  of  analysis  which  lie  ejn  ployed  in  examining  the 
several  varieties  of  muriate  of  soda.  This  is  the  part  which, 
from  Dr.  Henry's  acknowledged  talents,  will  be  read  with 
the  greatest  interest  by  philosophic  chy  mists.  The  processes 
are  founded  upon  those  delivered*  by  Bergman  in  his  essays  on 
the  analysis  of  water-?,  improved  by  the  use  of  reagents,  with 
which  that  illustrious  chymist  was  unacquainted.  Without 
entering  into  minute  details,  we  shall  briefly  recite  the  prin- 
cipal  processes. 

A  given  quantity  of  salt  was  dried  and  pulverized. 

To  separate  the  earthy  muriates,  it  was  digested  in  alcohol; 

the  alcohol  evaporated ;  the  salts   re-dissolved  in   water ;  the 

earths  precipitated  by  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  and  re-dissolved 

in  muriatic  acid.     The  soliftion  was  evaporated  to   dryness, 

Vhich  gave  the  weight  of  the  earthy  muriates. 

If  muriate  of  lime  was  mixed  with  muriate  of  magnesia, 
the  lime  was  'precipitated  by  fully  saturated  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  The  solution  of  muriate  of  magnesia  with  the 
excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 'was  separated  by  filtration, 
and  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  added  to  the  flltred 
liquor.  This  precipitated  an  insoluble  ammoniaco-magnesian 
phosphate,  from  the  weight  of  whioh  the  quantity  of  muriate 
of  magnesia  was  determined. 

To  separate  and  estimate  the  earthy  shlphates.  These 
were  either  sulphate  of  lime  singly,  or  mixed  with  sulphate 
of  magnesia.  The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  was  readily 
determined  by  the  common  test  of  muriate  of  barytes.  The 
earths  were  also  readily  separated  by  sub-carbonate*of  soda, 
and  if  it  was  merely  lime,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  determining 
its  nature  and  quantity.  [i3  however,  it  contained  magnesia, 
a  saturated  sulphate  was  formed,  and  to  the  solution  of  this 
salt  was  added  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  saturated  solutions 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  aud  phosphate  of  soda.  From  the 
weight  of  the  precipitated  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate 
the  weight  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  was  determined. 

By  direct  experiments,  Dr.  Henry  determined  that  100 
grains  of  muriate  of  magnesia  yielded  lol  grains  of  insoluble 
ammoniaco-magnesiau  phosphate.  *One  hundred  grains  of 
the  same  insoluble  phosphate  indicate  1 1 1  grains  o(  crystallized 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  62.c2  of  the  same  salt  desiccated  bj 
exposure  to  a  low  red   heat. 

It  was  possible  that  there  might  be  other  sulphates  in  the 
salt  under  examination.  This  could  only  be  determined  by 
comparing  the  amount  of  the  acid  deduciblefrom  the  weight 
of  sulphate  of  baryles,  with    that  which  is  found  in  the  sul-  * 
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phates  of  lime  and  magnesia  actually  detected.  One  ^m-drecf 
grains  of  ignited  sulphate  of  lime  yields  j7«?$of  sulphate  of 
barytes;  or  102.5  of  oxalate  of  lime.  One  hundred  and 
eleven. graui3  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  magnesia  (—  .36  de- 
siccated), afford  111  or  112  of  barytjc  sulpha:  re«» 
soning  from  these  proportions,  it  was  determined  that  no 
alkaline  sulphates  were  present  either,  in  the  brines,,  which 
afford  common  salt,  or  in  sea  water. 

V.  Description  of  an  extraordinary  Human  Fa'tus,  in  a 
He  tier  from  Mr.  Bern.  Gibson,  Surgeon,,  to  U.  Leigh 
Thomas,  Esq.    F.  R.  S. 

The  monster  described  in  this  paper  was- indeed ''a  singular 
production.     It   was 

«  formed  with  two  heads  placed  side  by  side,  united  apparently 
to  one  body,  with  two  legs  and  two  arms.  The  one  head  ex- 
pressed the  character  ofva  male,  the  other  evidently  that  of  a 
female.  This  distinction  of  sex,  conspicuous  enough  from  mere 
inspection,  was  still  corroborated  by  the  conformation  of  the 
organs  of  generation.  From  external  examination  it  was  plain, 
that  there  were  two  spines  corresponding  fro  the  two  heads  ;  these 
were  found  to  terminate  in  a  doublets  sacrum,  tipped  with  two 
t  cbecygis.  The  superior  part' of  the  spines  -diverged  consi- 
derably, so  that  when  the  two  faces  were  turned  towards  each 
other,  the  lips  came  in  contact/  Above  the-nrst  lumbar  vertebra 
they  approached  each  other,  still,,  however,  forming  two  inde- 
pendent vetebral  canals,  for  the  passage  of  the  spmal  marrow 
from  each  head.  In  consequence  of  the  divergence  of  the 
spine*  at  their  superior  part,  the  chest  was  formed  much  broader 
than  natural  Tlie  common'  number  of  ribs  were  placed  on  the 
outside  of  each  spine;  and  between  the  inner  sides  of  the 
spines,  occupying  the  space  formed  by  their  divergence,  was 
interposed  an  equal  number  of  somewhat  angular  rib*,  of  about 
an  inch  in  length.  These  were  common  to  both  seines,  and"  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  latitude  of  motion,  but  were  unconnected 
with  any  bone  similar  to  the  sternum.  These  short  ribs,  by  occu- 
pying the  situation  of  the  spine  in  the  natural  state  of  the  body,, 
completed  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest.' 

It  appears  then  that  ttere  were  two  bodies  m  this-  foetus 
placed  by  the  side  of  each  other.  And  the  internal  structure 
corresponded  with  the  external,  as  there  were  two  traf  ltea»r 
there  were  two  lungs,  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  There 
were  the  rudiments  of  a  second  abdomen.  There  were  two* 
hearts,  formed  of  the  usual  number  of  auricles  and  ventricles, 
and  inclosed  in  separate  pericardia.  But  there  were  no^twc* 
&atiuct  systems  of  cimilafcio%  there  being  large  aiKisttunoeinj* 
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branches  between  the.aorta  of  each  heart,  and  also  between 
the  vena  cava?,  and  the  vena?  portarum.  This  singular  struc- 
ture, displaying  in  a  striking  manner  the  wonderful  resources 
of  nature  in  adjusting  parts,  which,  in  the  natural  state  of  the 
body,  have  no  adaptation  or  connection,  Mr.  Gibson  has 
illustrated  by  two  plates,  which  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
parts.  He  traced  also  with  some  care  the  nerves  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera. 

One  of  the  heads  of  this  foetus,  we  have  said,  was  a  male, 
the  other  a  female.  In  the  external  organs  the  character  of 
the  male  was  predominant,  though  the  glans  penis  was  formed 
like  that  of  the  clitoris,  was  covered  with  a  similar  prepuce, 
and  was  also  imperforate.  But  opening  the  bladder,  which 
felt  uncommonly  thick,  Mr.  Gibson  discovered  a  uterus  in  its 
cavity,  in  some  measure  incorporated  in  the  substance  and 
forming  a  part  of  the  posterior  side  of  that  viscus.  From  its 
superior  part,  the  fallopian  tubes  proceeded,  beautifully  con- 
voluted ;  they  penetrated  through  the  substance  of  the  blad- 
der, and  seemed  to  terminate  in  a  cul  de  sac  near  the  vesiculce 
seminales. 

VI.  Observations  on  the  Effects  of  Magnesia,  in  preventing 
an  increased  Formation  of  Uric  Acid;  with  some  Remarks 
on  the  Composition  of  Urine;  Communicated' by  Mr. 
William  T.  Brande,  F.  R,  S.  to  Uke  Society  Jor  the 
Improvement  of  Animal  Chymistry,  and  by  them  to  the 
Royal  Society. 

The  credit  (whatever  it  may  be),  of  introducing  magnesia 
jn  calculous  coiiiplaints,  Mr.  Brande  ascribes  to  his  friend  and 
patron  Mr.  Home.  His* theory  seems  to  be,  that  uric  acid  is 
formed  in  the  stomach;  that  the  alkalies,  by  their  solubility  in 
water,  pass  so  quickly  out  of  the  stomach,  that  the  uric  acid 
escapes  their  action  ;  and  that  therefore  a  substance  ought  to 
be  introduced  into  the  stomach,  which,  from  its  insolubility  in 
water,  would  remain  there  until  it  should  combine  with  any 
acid,  or  be  carried  along  with  the  food  towards  the  pylorus. 
Magnesia  is  such  a  substance;  and  if  we  may  trust  to  the  testi-r 
mony  afforded  in  this  paper,  i  in  several  instances  where  there 
was  an  increased  formation  of  uric  acid,  magnesia  diminished 
it  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  had  been  effected  by  the  use, 
and  that  a  very  liberal  one,  of  the- alkalies  in  the  same  patient/ 

In  this  communication,  four  cases  are  given  to  illustrate  this 
fact,  which,  we  are  informed,  have  been  selected  from  amoug 
many  others.  In  the  first  case,  the  success  appeared  com- 
plete, and  the  evidence  is  therefore  very  strong,  as  far  as  it 
goes.     We  mav  sav  the  same  of  the  second,  except  ^iat  th* 
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Case  seems  to  have  been  less  confirmed;  and  therefore  we 
cannot  attach  so  much  weight  to  it.  The  third  case  we  deem 
rather  contradictory  to  the  two  former ;  for  the  uric  acid", 
though  diminished  in  quantify,  '  did  not  disappear  entirety 
after  the  magnesia  had  been  taken  three  weeks.'  ,  D  >es  not 
this  fact  invalidate  the  theory  of  its  being  formed  in  the  sto- 
mach ?  Chymical  action  we  must  suppose  constant  and  uni- 
form, quite  different  from  that  of  substances,  which,  operating 
on  the  nervous  system,  will  have  their  effects  modified  by  the 
state  of  the  system.  The  fourth  case  is  still  less  satisfactory. 
When  the  magnesia  had  been  continued  six  weeks,  *  the  uriner 
was  often  much  loaded  with  uric  acid  and  mucus,  but  these 
appearances,  which  before  the  use  of  the  magnesia  were  con- 
stant, are  now  only  occasional,  so  that  the  disposition  to  form 
a  redundant  quantity  of  uric  acid,  is  much  diminished/  This 
is  feeble  evidence  indeed,  particularly  when  we  consider  that 
these  cases  are  selected  from  among  many  others;  and  we 
must  presume  therefore  are  among  the  strongest  diat  could  be 
produced. 

Mr.  Brande  has  compared  the  effect  of  alkalies  and  mag* 
#iesia  on  healthy  urine,  and  he  folds, 

*  that  the  effect  of  alkalies  upon  the  urine  was  at  its  maximum, 
probably  in  less- than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  it  had  been 
taken  into  the  stomach,  and  in- less  than  two  hours  the  uhole  of 
the  alkali  bad  passed  off/  whereas,  •  magnesia  neither  produces 
so  rapid  an  effect  upon  the  urine,  nor  so  copious  a  separation  of 
of  the  phosphates  as  the  alkalies;'  on  these  circumstances, 
1  its  value  as  a  remedy  in  calculous  disorders  seems  materially  to 
depend/ 

We  wish  much  its  value  to  be  duly  appreciated;  though  ou7 
expectations  are  not  very  sanguine.  This  very  circumstance, 
however,  b  favourable  to  the  candour  of  the  narrator. 


Art.  If. — The  Travels  of  Mirza  Abu  Taleb  Khan,  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe ,  during  the  years  17')?),  1800,  I  SOI, 
3  802,  and  ISO.1?.  Written  by  himself  in  the  Persian  Law 
gitage.  Translated  by  Charles  S Lev: art,  Esq.  M.  A.  S. 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Hon.  Last  India 
Company's  College,  Herts.  London,  .Longman,  1810, 
8vo.  2  vols. 

THE  remarks  of  an  Asiatic  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 

the  different  nations  of  Europe,  are   likely  to  excite  uosmuH 

"degree  of  public  curiosity.     And  as  this  work  is  not  like  the 
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Persian  letters,  an  ingenious  fiction,  but  the  production  of  a 
native  of  Lucknow,  of  Persian  extra*  lion,  we  shall  furnish  as 
copious  an  account  of  it  as  the  limits  of  our  review  will 
allow.  We  shrill  not  previously  detain  the  reader  by  many 
details  respecting  the  personal  history,  and  circumstances  of 
t1>e  author  previously  to  his  arrival  in  the  cove  of  Cork  on  the 
6»h  of  December,  17f){).  We  shall  only  premise  that  Abu 
Taleb  was  born  at  Lucknow  in  the  year  175°.;  that  he  was 
appointed  by  Assuf  ad  Dowlah  in  the  year  1775,  Aumildar 
(collector)  of  Etaya  and  several  oilier  districts,  situated  be- 
tween the  Jumnah  and  the  Ganges;  that  he  remained  in  this 
office  for  Uvo  years,  and  was  afterwards  employed  as  an  assist- 
ant by  Co- uiel  Alexander  Hannay,  the  collector  of  Gorruek- 
pore:  that^  in  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Hastings,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
Rajah  Bui budder  Sing;  that,  after  the  departure  of  Governor 
Hastings  for  Europe,,  he  experienced  the  persecutions  of 
adverse  fortune,  which  caused  him  to  quit  Lucknow  and 
retire  to  Calcutta,  where  he  represented  his  case  to  Lord 
Co.rmvaiiis  in  17S7,  who  interested  himself  in  his  favour;  but, 
©wing  to  a  juncture  of  mortifying  circumstances,  without 
ultimate  success;  that  he  afterwards  experienced  other  bitter 
disappointments ;  and  that,  finally,  he  was  sinking  into  the 
abyss  of  despondency,  when  Captain  D —  11 — n,  who  was 
about  to  embark  for  Europe,  requested  Abu  Taleb  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  kindly  undertook  to  instruct  him  in  the  English 
language  during  the  voyage,  and  to  provide  for  all  his  wants. 
We  have  enumerated  these  few  particulars,  because  they  show- 
that  Mirza  Abu  Taleb  Khun  had  been  placed  in  such  circum- 
siances  as  tend  to  quicken  the  sagacity  and  to  form  a  reflective 
mind,  and  that  he  had  seen  and  conversed  much  with  mankind 
in  the  most  civilized  regions  of  Asia,  before  he  was  introduced 
to  that  new  world,  with  respect  to  the  forms  and  usages  of 
society,  which  Europe  must  present  to  the  view  of  an  eastern 
traveller. 

Our  author  was  much  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  cove  of 
Cork,  which  he  says  that  he  preferred  to  the  Bay  of  Genoa 
and  the  Straits  of  Constantinople,  with  which  he  had  after- 
wards an  opportunity  of  comparing  it.  At  Cork,  Abu  Taleb 
and  his  companion,  Captain  H — u,  were  agreeably  surprised 
by  a  visit  from  a  Captain  B — r,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  the 
latter,  and  with  whom  our  eastern  traveller  had  formerly  formed 
an  acquaintance  in  India.  Abu  Taleb  went  to  visit  Captain 
B  —  r,  at  his  scat  about  four  miles  from  Cork.  The 
author  says. 
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*  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  his  cook-room,  it  being  the  first 
regular  kitchen  I  had  e?er  seen  :  the  dressers  for  holding  china, 
the  .racks  for  depositing  the  dishes  after  they  were  washed,  the 
pipes  of  cold  and  boilers  .of  hot  water,  winch,  merely  by  turning 
a  cock,  were  supplied  in  any  quantity  that  could  be  required, 
with  the  machinery  for  roasting  meat,  which  was  turned  by- 
smoke,   all  excited  my  admiration/ 

Captain  B — r  had  two  handsome  nieces,  who  at  dinner 
paid  their  stranger- guest  the  most  marked  attention,  which 
excited  his  admiration.      / 

*  After  dinner/  says  Abu  Taleb,  '  these  angels  made  tea  for 
ns;  and  one  of  thetn  having  asked  me  if  it  was  sweet  enough, 
I  replied,  that  having  been  made  by  such  hand?,  it  could  not  but 
be  sweet.  On  hearing  this,  all  the  company  laughed,  and  my 
fair  one  blushed  like  a  rose    at  Damascus/ 

From  Cork,  our  author  and  bis  friend,  Captain  R — n,  de- 
parted in  the  mail  coach  for  Dnblin,  Abu  Taleb  remarks  a 
resemblance  between  thelrish  villages  and  those  of  India;  but 
he  says,  that  in  Ireland  the  poverty  of  the  common  people  '  is 
such,  that  the  peasants  of  India  are  rich  when  compared  to 
them/ 

•'  I  was  informed/  says  he,  *  that  many  of  these  people  never 
taste  meat  during  their  lives,  but  subsist  entirely  upon'potatoes; 
and  that  in  the  farm-houses,  the  goats,  pigs,  dogs,  men,  women, 
and  children,  lie  all  together.  Whilst  on  our  journey,  the  boys 
frequently  ran  for  miles  with  the  coach,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
piece  of  bread/ 

At  Dublin,  Abu  Taleb  took  lodgings  at  a  private  house. 
He  remained  for  several  weeks  in  this  city,  and  experienced 
a  very  hospitable  reception  at  the  houses  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants.  The  Marquis  Cornwallis,  who  was  then 
lord-lieutenant,  showed  him  many  civilities.  As  Dublin  was 
the  first  town  which  Mirza  Abu  Taleb  Khan  had  seen  well 
lighted  at  night,  he  says  that  it  impressed  him  with  a  great 
idea  of  its  grandeur.  His  surprise  was  excited  by  the  crowds 
of  people  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  streets  without  tumult  or 
confusion  ;  or,  as  he  says,  without  running  against  each  other. 
The  numerous  coaches  in  this  and  the  other  cities  of  Europe 
made  such  an  impression  on  him,  that  from  the  day  of  his 
arrival  in  Dublin  till  he  quitted  Paris,  the  sound  of  coach 
wheels  was  never  out  of  bis  ears.  He  remarks  that  the  horses 
here  are  used  i  for  all  kinds  of  work,  even  for  ploughing  the 
ground.  The  only  use  made  of  bullocks  in  this  country  is  to 
eat  them/ 
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Abu  Talefe  expresses  ins  .surprise  at  the  estimation  in  which 
WUrfce  in  statuary   me  so  generally  held  by  Europeans.     He 
,  that  be  once  saw  the  trunk  of  a  statue,  without  head, 
arms,  or  thighs,    sold  in  London 

1  for  40,000  rupees  (5CV00/.')  "  It  m  really  astonishing:," .he  adds, 
"  that  people  possessing;  so  much  knowledge  and  got  and 

who  reproach  the  nubility  of  Hindor  ^old  and 

■silver  ornaments  like  -women,  should  be  thus  tempted  by  Satan 
to  throw  away  their  mem  y  upon  useless  blocks." 

The  author  had  frequent  reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of 
baths  in  the  placet  which  he  visited  in  Europe.  At  Dublin, 
he  remarks,  that 

«  there  are  but  two  hot 'baths,  the  roofs  of  which  resemble  large 
ovens.  They  are  not  properly,  fitted  up;  and  are  so  small,  that 
•with  difficulty  they  hold  one  person  ;  and  even  then  the  water 
does  not  rise  above  bis  middle.  Being  a  case  of  necessity,  I 
bathed  in  one  of  them  ;  but  there  were  dot  any  attendants  to 
assist  me  ;  and  instead  of  a  rubber,  I  was  obliged  to  use  a  brush, 
made  (ihopej  of  horse?  hair,  such  as  they  clean  shoes  with.' 

Abu  Taleb  thus  characterizes  the  Irish:  there  appears 
much  discrimination  in  his  remarks. 

*  «  They  are  not  so  intolerant  as  the  English,  neither  have  they 
the  austerity  and  bigotry  of  the  Scotch.  In  bravery  and  deter- 
mination, hospitality  and  prodigality,  the  freedom  of  speech,  and 
openheartcdnes  ,  they  surpass  the  English  and  Scotch,  but  are 
Heficierit  in  prudence  and  sound  judgment :  they  are  nevertheless 
witty  and  quick  of  comprehension,  thus  my  landlady  and  her 
children  soon  comprehended  ray  broken  English;  and  what  I 
could  not  explain  by  la,  tfeey   understood  by  sig-as  ;  nay, 

before  I  had  been  a  fortnight  in  their  house,  they  could  feven  un- 
derstand my  disfigured  translations  oi  Persian  poetry.  When  I 
was  about  to  leave  them  and  proceed  on  Bl^r  journey,  many  of  my 
friends. appeared  much  affected, and  said.  With  your  little, know- 
ledge of  the  language,  you  will  sutler  much  distress  in  England; 
there  will  not  give  themselves  any  trouble  to  com* 
prebend  your  meaning,  or  to  make  themselves  useful  to  you. 
In  fact,  after  I  had  resided  for  a  whole  year  in  England,  and  could 
speak  the  language  a  hundred  times  better  than  on  my  feet 
arrival,  I  found  much  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  what  I  wanted, 
than  1  did  in  Ireland/ 

The   author   continues, 

'  in  Dublin,  if  1  .happened  to  lo-c  my  way.  and  inquired   it   ot 

person,    he   would,    immediately    on    perceiving    I  was    a 

foreigner,  quit  his  work  and  accompany  me  to  the  place  where  1 
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wished  to  go.  One  night,  as  I  was  going  to  pay  a  visit  at  a  con- 
siderable, distance,  I  asked  a  man  which  was  the  road.  He  in- 
stantly accompanied  me,  and  when  we  arrived  at  a  particular 
spot,  I  knew  where  we  were,  and  having  thanked  him  tor  the 
trouble  he  had  taken,  said  I  was  now  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  remainder  of  the  road,  and  begged  he  would  return  home. 
He  would  not  consent,  but,  after  we  had  gone  some  distance 
further,  I  insisted  upon  his  leaving  me,  otherwise  I  should  relin- 
quish my  visit.  He  apparently  complied,  but  I  could  perceive 
that  from  his  great  care  of  me,  he  still  followed.  Being  arrived 
at  the  door  of  my  friend's  house,  I  waited  for  some  time,  that  I 
might  again  have  an  opportunity  of  thanking  him  ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  saw  *bat  I  had  reached  a  place  of  security,' he  turned  round 
and  went'towards  home. 

'•The  Irish,  by  reason  of  their  liberality  and  prodigality,  sel- 
dom have  it  in  their  power  to  assist  their  friends  in  pecuniary 
matters:  they  are  generally  in  straitened  circumstances  fnerh- 
selvc,  and  therefore  cannot,  or  do  not  aim  at  the  comforts  and 
elegance  of  the  English,  neither  do  they  take  pains  to  acquire 
riches  and  honours  like  the  Scotch,  by  limiting  their  expences 
when  in  the  receipt  of  good  incomes,  and  paying  attention  to  the 
great.  In  consequence  of  this  want  of  prudence,  they  seldom 
attain  to  high  dignities,  and  but  few  of  them,  comparatively, 
make  much  progress  in  science. 

*  Their  great  national  defect,  however,  is  excess  in  drinking. 
The  rich  expend  a  vast  deal  in  wine;  and  the  common  people 
consume  immense  quantities  of  a  fiery  spirit,  called  whisky,  which 
is  the  peculiar  manufacture  of  this  country  and  part  of  Scotland. 

•  One  evening  that  I  dined  in  a  large  company,  we  sat  down  to 
table  at  six  o'clock.  The  master  of  the  house  immediately  com- 
lne  iced  asking  us  to  drink  wine,  and,  under  various  pretences, 
replenished  our  glasses;  but  perceiving  that  I  was  backward  in 
emptying  mine,  he  called  for  two  water  glasses,  and  having  filled 
them  with  claret,  insisted  upon  my  taking  one  of  them.  After 
the  table  cloth  was  removed,  he  first  drank  the  health  of  the 
king,  then  of  the  queen,  after  which  he  toasted  a  number  of 
Beautiful  young  ladies  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  none  of 
which  I  dared  to  refuse.  Thus  the  time  passed  till  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  and  we  had  been  sitting  for  eight  hours :  he 
then  Catted  bo  his  servants  to  bring  a  fresh  supply  of  wine. 
Although  I  was  so  much  intoxicated  that  I  could  scarcely  walk, 
yet,  on  hearing  this  order,  1  was  so  {lightened,  that  I  arose  and 
requested  permission  to  retire.  He  said  he  was  sorry  I  should 
think  of  going  away  so  soon;  that  he  wished  I  would  stay  supper, 
after  which  we  might  have  a  bottle  or  two  more  by  ourselves. 
1  had  heard  from  Englishmen,  that  the  Irish;  after  they  get 
fjrunk  at  table,  quarrel  and  kill  each  .other  in  duels;  but  1  mus$ 
declare  that  I  never  saw  them  guilty  of  any  rudeness,  or  of  the 
smallest  impropriety/ 
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About  a  fortnight  after  our  author's  arrival  in  Dublin ,•  lie 
mficli  delighted  by  a  fall  of  BROW,  which  was  a  spectacle 
that  he  had  uever  seen  before.  At  first  he  suffered  much 
from  the  cold  of  the  climate,  and  says,  that  the  '  frost  pierced 
through  him  like  an  arrow.'  But  he  overcame  this  chilliness 
by  exercise  ;  his  appetite  became  more  keen,  and  his  strength 
increased. 

'  I  recollect/  says  he,  '  that  in  India,  when  I  only  wore  a  single 
vest  of  Dacca  muslin,  if  I  walked  a  mile  I  was  completely  tired  ; 
but  here,  vviieu  my  clothes  would  have  been  a  heavy  load  for  an 
as-*,  J  could  Itave  run  for  miles  without  feeling  the  smallest  fatigue. 
In  India,  I  slept  daily  seven  or  eight  hours  at  different  times, 
Without  f  eiiw;;  refreshed;  but  during  the  two  months  I  remained 
in  Ireland,  I  never  slept  more  than  four  hours  any  night,  and  yet 
I  never  felt  an  inclination  to  lie  down  in  the  day  time/ 

Abu  Taleb  ascribes  to  our  cold  climate  many  advantages 
both  physical  and  moral,  some  of  which  stem  rather  dis- 
putable. Ou  the  2  1st  of  January,  1800,  our  sensible  Asiatic 
traveller  arrived  in  London,  lie  was  introduced  at  court, 
received  invitations  from  the  princes,  was  very  hospitablv  en- 
tertained at  the  houses  of  the  first  nobility  and  gentry,  and  he 
teiis  us,  that  he  was  so  exhilarated  by  the  coolness  of  the 
climate,  and  so  devoid  of  all  care,  that  he  followed  the  advice 
of  Hatiz,  and  gave  himself  up  to  love  and  gaiety.  His  amuse- 
ments were  not  confined  to  the  metropolis,  buthe  made  several 
excursions  with  his  friends  to  different  parts  of  the  country. 
lie  was  highly  delighted  with  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough at  Blenheim.  *  The  beauties  of  Windsor  Park  laded 
before  it  ;and  every  other  place  1  had  visited  was  effaced  from 
my  recollection,   on  viewing  its  magnificence. \ 

When  x\bu  Taleb  first  arrived  in  London,  he  determined  to 
open  a  public  academy  for  teaching  the  eastern  languages  to 
those  who  were  destined  to  till  important  situations  in  our 
Indian  empire.  But  this  plan  at  first  experienced  no  encou- 
ragement from  the  government,  though  they  made  an  offer  to 
him  on  the  subject  after  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to 
India. 

Our  author's  description  of  the  manners,  customs,  buildings, 
cvc.  in  London,  is  very  accurate.  A  man,  who  had  spent  ail 
Ins  life  in  the  capital,  could  hardly  have  given  a  more  exact 
representation  of  it.  It  is  indeed  so  natural  a  pictirre,  and 
.so  exact! y.like  the  original,  that  it  leaves  us  little  room  forextiact 
or  observation.  We  do  not  believe  that  many  books  of  travels 
uin  so  much  truth  as  this,  or  exhibit  so  little  fiction, 
absuidity,  and  extravagance.     Abu  Taleb  never  exaggerates 
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what  lie  roes  ;  be  expresses  his  sensations  with  unaffected 
f>!ioity ;  and  lie  does  not  mar  what  he  says  by  the  obtrui 
of  affected  sentiment. 

We  were  much  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  construction  which 
our  traveller  at.  first  put 'on  the  fashionable  invitation  to  a 
ladies  rout.     He-conceived  it  to  be  an  assignation. 

*  Of  the  inventions  of  Europe,  tlie  utility  of  which  may  not 
appear  at  first  sight  to  an  Asiatic,  the  art  of  printing  is  the  most 
admirable.  By  its  aid,  thousands  of  copies  of  any  scientific, 
moral,  or  religious  book,  may  be  circulated  among  the  people  in 
a  very  short  time;  and  by  it,  the  works  cf  celebrated  authors  are 
banded  down  to  posterity,  free  from  the  errors  and  imperfections 
of  a  manuscript.  To  this  art  the  1  He  indebted  for  tiie 
humble  but  useful  publication  of  without  which  life 
would  be  irksome  to  them.  These  arc  read  by  all  ranks  of 
people,  from  the  prince  to  th>  beggar.  They  are  printed  daily, 
and  sent  every  morning  to  the  houses  of  the  rich  ;  but  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  subscribe  for  one,  go  and  read  them  at  the  coffee- 
rooms  or  public-houses.  These  papers  give  an  account  of  every 
thing  that  is  transacting,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  They  con- 
tain a  minute  description  of  all  the  battles  that  are  fought,  either 
by  sea  or  by  land;  the  debates  in  the  houses  of  parliament; 
the  state  of  the  crops  in  the  country;  the  price  of  grain  and  all 
other  artieles  ;  the  death  pr  birth  of  any  great  personage;  and 
even  give  information,  that  on  such  a  night  such  a  play  will  be 

performed,  or  such  an  actor  will  make  his  appearance/ 

* 

Abu  Taleb  well  remarks,  that  as  living  is  very  expensive  in 
England,  a  good  appetite  is  a  serious  evil  to  a'jeoor  man. 
The  hot-houses  of  the  English,  in  which  they  can  procure  the 
fruits  of  the  torrid  zone,  struck  him  as  one  of  their  greatest 
luxuries.  '  None  of  the  eir*.ne#rors  of  Hindoostan,'  says  he, 
*  in  jll  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  could  ever  have  forced  a 
gooseberry  or  a  cherry,  two  of  the  most  common  fruits  iu 
Europe,  to  grow  in  their  dominions"/  ~ 

Abu  Taleb  furnishes  a  very  neat  account  of  various  English 
manufactories,  which  must  excite  in  his  eastern  fellow  country- 
men magnificent  ideas  of  the  power,  wealth,  and  ingenuity  of 
this  country.  His  account  of  the  illuminations  on  the  last 
peace,  is  very  sprightly  and  correct."  The  author  says,  that 
the  common  people  in  England  (  enjoy  more  freedom  and 
equality  than  in  any  other  well  regulated  government  in  the 
world;'  but  he  thinks  that*  the  difference  between  the  comforts 
of  the  rich  and  poor  is,  in  England,  much  greater  than  in 
India/ 

*  I  cannot  describe  the  pleasure  I  felt/  says  the  sensible 
Asiatic,  '   upon  my  first  arrival  in  Europe,  in  being  able  to 
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Tralk  out  unattended,  to  make  my  own  bargains  in  the  shops, 
ind  to  talk  to  whom  I  pleased,  so  different  from  our  cus- 
toms.' Amongst  the  customs  which  the  author  considers  as 
peculiar  to  the  English,  he  mentions  duels  and  boxing  matches. 
During  his  residence  in  England,  he  says  that  he  was  present 
at  one  hundred  exhibitions  of  pugilistic  skill.  lie  ascribes 
Che  superior  degree  of  respect  and  tenderness  which  is  visible 
.in  European  families,  to  the  single  marriages  of  the  Christians, 
A  Mohammedan  family,  which  is  the  offspring  perhaps  of  a 
dozen  mothers,  becomes  almost  necessarily  the  seat  or"  intes- 
tine broils, 

'The  parents  also/  says  the  author,  '  endeavour  by  an  imparti- 
ality of  conduct  to  preserve  harmony  amongst  the  children  j  and  if 
they  have  a  preference  for  any  one  of  them,  they  strive  to  conceal 
it  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  children  are  guilty  of  a  fault,  they 
do  not  severely  beat  or  abuse  them,  but  either  send  them  to  bed, 
•or  confine  them  to  their  rooms;  they  also  frequently  reason 
with  them,  and  excite  them  to  good  behaviour,  more  by  hope 
than  by  fear.  Owing  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  I  have  often  seen 
an  English  child  of  five  years  old  possess  more  wisdom  than  an 
Asiatic  of  fifteen.  Even  the  play-things  of  children  iu  Europe 
are  made  to  convey  lessons  of  instruction ;  and  the  alphabet  is 
learned  by  infants,  who  suppose  they  are  only  playing  cards,' 

These  and  similar  sentiments  of  approbation  on  different 
parts  of  our  civil  and  domestic  management,  which  are  very 
opposite  to  eastern  modes,  do  great  honour  to  ttye  tolerant  and 
liberal  spirit  of  this  discriminating  Mohammedan. 
.  The  first  time  our  author  was  present  at  the  debates 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  this  grave  assembly  reminded 
him  '  of  two  flocks  of  Indian  paroquets,  sitting  upon  op- 
posite mango  trees,  and  scolding  at  each  other.'  The  author 
tells  us  tli at  he  once  had  a  dispute  with  the  Bishop  of  L — n 
respecting  the  prophet  Mohammed,  whose  coming  our  tra- 
veller insisted  '  had  been  foretold  by  the  holy  Messiah  in  the 
original  New  Testament.'     The  bishop,  says  Abu  Taleb, 

*  denied  the  premises,  but  agreed  to  examine  the  book  and  give 
me  further  information  in  a  week.  On  the  day  appointed  I 
waited  on  him,  and  he  produced  a  very  ancient  -Greek  version, 
of  the  Testament*  in  which  he  candidly  acknowledged  that  he 
had  discovered  the  verse  I  alluded  to,  but  said  he  supposed  it 
might  have  been  interpolated  by  some  of  the  renegadoes  of 
Constantinople,  long  after  the  preaching  of  Mohammed,  I 
replied,  that  as  copies  of  the  New  Testament  were  in  the  hands 
of  every  person  at  that  time,  it  was  impossible  that  any  inter- 
polation could  have  taken  place  without  having  been  noticed  by 
some  of  the  contemporary  historians  or  writers.     But,   rode* 
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pendentfy  of  that  circumstance,  it  is  a  well-authenticated  fact, 
that  Mo'iammed  himself  had  declared  to  the  christians,  he  was 
the  Ahmed  (Faraclte)  promised  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  quoted 
to  them  the  passage  in  the  Evangelists;  that  the  christians  did 
not  then  object  to  the  verse,  but  merely  denied  that  he  was  the 
comforter  so  promised,  and  that  they  should  look  for  another. 
3  his  was  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  above  passage  was 
in  the  original,  and  not  an  interpolation.  The  bishop  laughed, 
and  said,  he  supposed  I  was  come  to  England  to  convert  the* 
people  to  mohammedanism,  and  to  make  them  forsake  the  re- 
ligion of  their  forefathers.' 

Abu  Taleb  pays  numerous  compliments  to  the  English 
ladies,  who  excited  his  admiration  to  such  a  degree,  that  none 
of  the  sex  whom  he  afterwards  saw  in  France  and  Italy 
could  make  any  oppression  on  his  heart ;  which  yet  appears 
not  to  have  been  composed  of  very  impenetrable  stuff.  The 
following  is  the  eulogy  of  this  gallant  Asiatic  on  Lady 
Gecwgmnu,  daughter  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and 
since  inanicd  to  Lord  Morpeth  : 

*  Lady  Georgiana  supasses  in  beauty  and  elegance  the  boasted 
nymphs  of  China  or  Tarlary,  and  her  voice  thrills  to  the  soul 
like  the  elixir  of  life,  ' 

VERSE. 

*  Since  the  sphere  commenced  its  revolutions,  it  has  not  be- 
i  such  a  star. 

*  And  since  the  earth  b*gan  to  produce,  it  lias  not  yielded  so 
fair  a  flower  as  Georgiaim,  lovely  daughter  of  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  D ' e.' 

At  the  ball  of  the  lady  mayoress,  Abu  Taieb  thought  some 
of  the  ladies  as  '  beautiful  as  tiie  Horn  ies  of  Paradise ;'  but 
Miss   C— -  be,   the   daughter    of  the   lord   mayor,   on    whose 

»fms  he  had  an  opportunity  of  gazing,  seemed  '  fri  that 
assemblage  of  beauties  like  the  blight  moon  surrounded  by 
brilliant  stars.' 

The  author  makes  many  sensible  remarks  on  the  system  of 
English  jurisprudence.  He  says  that  he  frequently  attended 
the  sittings  of  the  courts,  and  that  the  decision  appeared  to 
him  in  all  cases  to  depend  more  on  the  judge  than  on  the 
jury.  Abu  Taleb  himself  had  a  little  experience  of  the  in- 
justice which  is  sometimes  committed  in  this  country  under 
the  sanction  of  law.  He  says  that  he  bought  a  piece  of 
cloth,  and  agreed  with  a  tailor  to  make  him  a  coat  for  ten 
shillings.  Two  witnesses  were  present  when  the  agreement 
was  made,  which  was  even  written  in  the  hand  writing  of  the 
tialoi  himself.     JBut,  when  the  coat  was  finished,  the  tailor 
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sent  in  a  bill  for  twenty  shillings.  The  honest  mohammedan 
refused  to  pay  more  than  ten;  but  the  tailor,  procured  from 
one  of  the  courts,  a  summons,  which  he  never  delivered ; 
•and  men  obtained  a  decree  against  him  to  pay  the  whole  de- 
mand, and  an  additional  six  shillings  for  not  obeying  a  sum- 
m  >nsr,  of  which  he  knew  no  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 
Poor  Abu  Taleb  consulted  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  an* 
attorney,  who  told  him  that  he  must  immediately  pay  the 
money,  and  then  sue  his  adversary  for  withholding  the  sum- 
mons, and  thus  obtaining  an  unjust  decree.  The  prudent 
Asiatic  very  wisely  thought  the  first  loss  the  least,  and  paid 
the  money  without  contesting  the  point.  Our  traveller  seems 
to  augur  no  good  from  the  establishment  of  English  courts 
of  judicature  in  India. 

In  chapters  XIX.  and  XX.  the  author  specifies  what  ho 
deems  the  vices  and  virtues  of  the  English,  tie  appears  to 
have  formed  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  English  cha- 
racter. As  an  incidental  psoof  of  the  love  of  ease  and  the* 
dislike  to  exertion  among  persons  in  fashionable  life,  he  say*, 

*  In  London  I  had  sometimes  occasion  to  trouble  my  friends  to» 
interpret  for  me  in  the  adjustment  of  my  accounts  with  nrc 
landlord  and  others;  but,  in  every  instance,  I  found,  that  rather 
than  bear  the  trouble  of  stopping  for  five  minutes  longer,  and 
saying  a  feu-  words  in  my  defence,  they  would  yield  to  an  un- 
just demand,  and  offered  to  pay  the  items  I  objected  to  at  their 
own  expense;  at  the  same  thee  aa  aversion  to  the  employment 
of  interpreter,  or  mediator,  was  so  conspicuous  in  their  counte- 
nance, that  latterly  I  desisted  from  troubling  them.  In  this 
respect  1  found,  the  French  much  more  courteous;  for,  if  m 
Paris  the  master  of  an  hotel  attempted  to  impose  on  me,  the 
gentlemen  always  %  interfered  and  compelled  him  to  do  me 
justice/  '  » 

•  » 

Abu  Taleb  complains  that  the  lower  orders  rtmong  us 
are  totally  devoid  of  honesty;  that  cupidity  is  very  prevalent ; 
that  we  give  up  too  much  time  to  eating,  drinking,  and  sleep- 
ing; and  that  we  increase  our  wants  an  hundred  fold  by  our 
luxurious  modes,  lie  says  that  the  Arabians  and  Tartars 
acquired  their  extensive  conquests, 

*  not  by  their  numbers,  nor  by  the  superiority  of  their  arm?, 
which  were  merely  bows  and  arrows,  and  swords  :  no,  it  was 
from  the  paucity  of  their  wants;  they  were  always  prepared  f^r 
action,  and  c  list  on  the  coarsest  food.    Their  chiefs  were 

content  wit!)   the  fare  of  their  soldiers,  and  their   personal  ex- 
igences were  a  mere  trifle.     Thus  when  they  took  possess!" 
an  enemy's  country,  :  r  frtmd  the  current  revenue 
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mare  than  requisite  for  tbeir  simple  but  effective  form  of 
▼ernmeutj  and,  instead  of  raising  the  taxes  on  their  new  sub- 
jects, they  frequently  alleviated  one  half  their  burthen.  The 
approach  of  their  armies,  therefore,  instead  of  being  dreaded, 
was  wished  for  by  the  neighbouring  people,  and  every  facility 
given  to  their  conquests.  To  this  alone  must  be  ascribed  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  overran  great  part  of  the  globe,  Hi  so 
short  a  period. 

'  An  anecdote  is  related  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful, 
Aly,  (on  whom  be  the  grace  of  God)  which  will  corroborate 
what  I  have  stated.  The  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  previous 
to  setting*  out  on  an  expedition,  ordered  a  quantity  of  barley- 
bread  to  be  baked  at  once,  sufficient  to  last  him  for  twenty  days. 
This  he  carried  on  his  own  camel,  and  every  day  eat  one  of  the 
cakes,  moistened  with  water,  which  was  his  only  food.  His 
friends  remonstrated  with  him  on  his  abstemiousness,  and  re- 
quested he  would  order  some  other  victuals  to  be  dressed  He 
replied,  "  My  time  is  fully  taken  up  with  two  things;  first,  my 
duty  towards  God,  and  secondly,  my  care  of  the  army.  I  have 
therefore  no  time  to  throw  away  on  the  indulgence  of  appetite/' 

As  we  have  noted  some  of  the  author's  strictures  on  the 
vices  of  the  English,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  he 
praises  them  for  their  high  sense  of  honour,  their  reverence 
for  superior  mental  or  moral  excellence,  their  general  desire, 
to  improve  the»situations  of  the  common  people,  their  frank- 
ness and  sincerity,  their  good  natural  s.ense,  their  hospitality, 
Sic. 

Our  honest  traveller  says  that  he  found  it  more  difficult  to 
reconcile  himself  to  our  mode  of  sleeping  than  to  any  of  out 
other  modes. 

1  The  beds  and  mode  of  sleeping  in  England,  are  by  no  mean* 
to  my  taste.  They  have,  in  general,  two  or  three  beds,  laid  one 
over  the  other ;  and  the  upper  one  being  composed  of  feathers, 
a  person  is  immediately  swallowed  up  in  them,  and  finds  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other.  In  the 
very  depth  of  winter,  this  is  bearable ;  but.  as  the  weather  be- 
comes warmer,  it  causes  pains  in  the  back  and  a  general  relax- 
ation o'f  the  frame.  Above  tliem,  they  spread  a  sheet,  two 
blankets,  and  a  quilt,  all  of  which  are  closely  tucked  under  the 
beddmg,  on  three  sides,  leaving  an  entrance  for  the  person  to 
creep  in  next  the  pillows  ;  which  always  reminded  me  of  a  bear 
climbing  into  the  hole  of  a  large  tree.  The  bed  being  broad, 
and  the  clothes  stretched  out,  they  do  not  close  about  the  neck, 
and,  for  a  long  time,  do  not  afford  any  warmth  ;  and  if  a  person 
turns  about  incautiously,  the  four  coverings  separate,  and  either 
fall  off  the  bed,  or  cause  so  much  trouble,  that  sleep  is  com- 
pletely banished.    A^  my  other  Indian  customs  I  laid  aside 
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^viChout  difficulty,  but  sleeping  in  the  English  mode  cost  me 
much  trouble.  Our  quilts,  stuffed  with  cotton,  and  lined  with 
muslin,  are  so  light,  and  adhere  so  closely  to  the  body,  that 
they  arc  infinitely  more  comfortable  and  wanner  than  blankets  ; 
anil  although  it  may  be  objected,  that  to  sleep  the  whole  seasou 
with  the  same  quilt  next  the  bt>dy  is  an  uncleanly  custom,  I  re- 
ply, that  ttr  always,  sleep  in  a  night  dress,  which  prevents  the 
quilt  touching  the  skin;  whereas  the  English  go  to  bed  nearly 
naked,  and  use  the  same  sheets  for  a  fortnight  together.' 

Abu  Talebleft  London  on  the  7th  of  May,  1802,  after  a 
residence  of  two  years  and  five  months.  After  crossing 
over  to  Calais,  our  author  proceeded  from  "that  town  to  Paris 
in  a  vehicle,  not  very  appropriately  termed  a  Diligence. 

*  During  the  whole  of  this  journey  the  country  was  beautiful 
and*hig!.iy  cultivated ;  rich  fields  of  corn  were  here  and  there 
divided  by  vineyards,  or  orchards  of  delicious  fruit;  rivulets 
©f  clear  water  crossed  the  road  in  various  places,  over  which 
were  constructed  neat  stone  bridges;- and  every  few  miles  we 
came  to  a  populous  town  or  village.  In  these  respects  it  ap- 
peared lo  me  superior  to  England.  The  cows,  and  other  animal?., 
,  however,  thin  and  poor  looking,  and  resembled  those  of 
js  had  the  appearance  of  the  Persian  or  Ara- 
bian breed,  and  better  looking  than  the  English,  but,  I  was  in- 
formed, were  not  near  t,o^ood.  It  was  on  this  journey  I  first 
observed  oxen  used  in  Europe  to  draw  carriages.  Many  of  tin- 
French  dogs  are. exceedingly  beautiful,  and  so  small,  that  they 
are  carried  by  ladies  under  their  arms,  to  prevent  their  being 
fatigued.  The  roads  were  very  broad  and  level,  and  the  side* 
were  planted  with  rows  of  shady  trees,  which,  in  summer,  most 
be  a  great  comfort  to  the  traveller.  JNIany  of  the  towns  are 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of  fortresses. 
The  villages  in  France  are  exceedingly  mean,  and  do  not  at  all 
resemble  their  towns.  I  thought  the  female  peasants  very  dis- 
gusting, both  in  their  manners  and  their  dress;  the  attire  ot 
the  village  girls  in  India,  in  comparison  with  these,  is  infinitely 
superior.  The  inns  on  the  road  were  also  execrable,  and  filthy 
to  such  a  degree,  that  i  could  neither  eat  nor  drink  in  them  with 
any  pleasure/  ,  % 

Our  readers,  who  have  perused  some  of  our  traveller's 
remarks  respecting  London,  will  probably  not  be  displeased 
to  hear  what  he  thought  of  the  French  capital. 

'  The  exterior  appearance  of  Paris/  says  he,  ?  is  superior  to 
London ;  so  fa  this  respect  are  their  hbuses ;  they    are  very 
lofty,  and  have  a  great   deal  of  gilding  and  finery  abotit  ihem; 
but  in  the  interior  they  are  not  by  any  means,  so  neatly  or 
fortably  fitted  up  as  the  .English  houses,* 
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*  In  Paris  the  coffee  bouse*  arc  innumerable,  but  in  general 
are  very  filthy;  and  as  many  of  the  French  smoke  segars  or 
chdvots  iu  them  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  they  smell  shockiriglj 
of  tobacco.  A  peison  is  also  much  annoyed  by  beggars,  at 
these  places;  they  follow  a  gentleman  into  the  room,  and  some* 
times  even  take  hold  of  his  harfd,  to  move  his  compassion,  or 
rather  to  tire  him  by  their  importunity  :  they  are,  however, 
content  with  a  trifle,  and  will  sometimes  be  satisfied  by  a  piece 
of  bread;  to  obtain  this  favour,  they  have  frequently  to' contend 
with  a  surly  rival,  in  the  form  of  a  large  dog,  whose  filth  is  lying- 
about  the  different  parts  of  the  room.  I  had  been  so  long  ac- 
customed to  Engl i. mi  cookery,  that,  during  the  whole  of  my  ie- 
sidence  in  France  and  Italy,  I 'could  never  relish  their  culinary 
process.  Their  roasted  meats  are  burned  up,  and  retain  not  a 
drop  of  gravy;  the  boded  meats  were  abo  overdone,  and  quite 
stringy.  The  French  are  exceedingly  fond  of  mixtures,  tli^Jt  is, 
meat  stewed  with  vegetables,  and  a  great  quantity  of  garlicky 
spices,  &c.  On  tins  account  I  have  frequently  risen  hungry 
from  a  table  of  thirty  dishes,  on  the  dressing  of  which  much 
pains  had  been  bestowed,  and  principally  on  my  account.  The 
•  ■illy  good  dinners  I  ever  ate  in  these  countries,  were  at  the 
bouses  of  English  or  Americans  who  had  taken  pains  to  in- 
struct their  servants  in  the  proper  mode.  Neither  could  I 
relish  their  pies  or  tarts,  &c.  as  an  inspection  of  their  pastry- 
cook's shops  had  prejudiced  me  strongly  against  them/ 

The  following  will  shew  that  our  traveller  had  not  been  so 
long  domesticated  in  England  without  acquiring  the  taste  and 
feelings  of  a  native,  respecting  what  we  emphatically  call 
comfort. 

1  A  lodging  house  in  Paris,  which  is  probably  eight  stories 
high,  and  contains  fifty  or  sixty  persons  cf  both  j^exes,  has  only 
♦me  entrance,  and  one  yard.  The  noise  and  dirt  made  by  such 
a  crowd  may  be  easily  imagined.  In  these  houses  it  is  custo- 
mary to  hang  bells  ;  and  as  the  servants  never  think  of  visiting1 
the  rooms  but  once  a  day,  that  is,  when  they  make  the  bed  and 
bring-  up  water,  it  becomes  absolutely  requisite  for  a  person 
who  wishes  for  any  comfort,  to  hire  a  servant  of  his  own,  to 
whom  he  is  obliged  to  pay  a  guinea  a  week.  In  France,  they 
seldom  think  of  cleaning  .the  grate,  or  fire-place ;  it  is. conse- 
quently a  disgusting  object  ;  whereas,  in  England,  I  always 
thought  it  an  ornament  to  the  room,  and  a  gocd  coal  fire  more 
beautiful  than  a  bouquet  of  flowers/ 

Abu  Taleb  did  not  fail  to  remark  the  superior  urbanity, 
gentleness,  and  good  breeding,  which  the  French  display  ia 
their  intercourse  with,  foreigners;  and  he  notices  the  superior 
patience  and  checi fulness  with  which  they  endure  the  littl© 
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vexations  and  disappointments  of  common  life.    The  French, 

says  our  traveller, 

•  in  pointing  out  the  road,  or  explaining  any  thing  to  a  foreigner, 
are  indefatigable,  and  consider  such  conduct  as  a  proof  e-f  their 
good  breeding  and  humanity.  You  may  call  on  a  French 
gentleman  at  any  hour,  and  relate  to  him  your  whole  story  twice 
over;  he  will  listen  with  the  greatest  patience,  and  never  betray 
a  discontented  look.  How  superior  in  this  respect  are  they  to 
the  irritable  and  surly  Englishmen !  Whilst  travelling,  or,  when 
dining  at  French  ordinaries,  I  was  frequently  surprized  to  see 
with  what  good  humour  the  gentlemen  put  up  with  bad  food  and 
worse  wine  ;  and,  whenever  I  complained,  they  took  great  pains 
to  persuade  me  that  the  things  were  not  so  bad,  or  that  the 
master  of  the  house  was^not  in  fault. ' 

In  whatever  relates  to  what  may  be  called  the  philoso- 
phy of  common  life,  the  French  appear  to  have  greatly  the 
advantage  over  our  more-  -moody,  petulant,  and  impatient 
countrymen. 

The  distinction  which  Abu  Taleb  makes  between  the 
French  and  the  English  women,  and  his  preference  of  the 
latter  are  very  honourable  to  his  taste  and  discrimination,  and 
indeed  virtue  and  good  sense.  > 

'  The  French  women  are  tall  and  more  corpulent  than  the 
English,  but  bear  no  comparison  with  respect  to  beauty.  They 
-want  the  simplicity,  modesty,  and  graceful  motions  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  damsels.  Their  fashion  of  dressing  the  hair  was  to  me  very 
disgusting,  as  it  exactly  resembled  the  mode  practised  by  the 
common  dancing  girls  in  India;  that  is,  by  dividing  the  hair- 
into  ringlets,  two  of  which  hung  on  the  cheeks  in  an  affected 
careless  manner.  They  were  also  painted  to  an  excessive  de- 
gree, were  very  forward,  and  great  talkers.  The  waists  of  their 
gowns  were  so  short  and  full  bodied,  that  the  women  appeared 
hump-backed,  whilst  the  drapery  in  front  was  so  scanty  as  barely 
to  conceal  half  their  bosoms.  Although  I  am  by  nature  amo- 
rous, and  easily  affected  at  the  sight  of  beauty,  and  visited  every 
public  place  in  Paris,  I  never  met  with  a  French  woman  who 
interested  me,' 

From  Paris  our  author  pursued  his  route  through  Lyons 
to  Marseilles,  when  be  proceeded  by  sea  to  Genoa  and 
Leghorn,  and  thence  he  was  conveyed  on  board  an  English 
man  of  war  to  Malta.  Here  he  was  very  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  Sir  A.  B 1,  the  governor  and  the  6ther  principal 

officers.  From  Malta  he  was  conveyed  in  the  Victorieux  to 
Constantinople.  Abu  Taleb  remained  a  month  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  society 
of  Lord  and  Lady  E n.     Lord  E h  had  provided  him 
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with  a  neat,  clean,  and  well- furnished  house  near  his  owtj~ 
'  The  servants  belonging  to  it  were  four  handsome  Greek 
women.' 

We  shall  extract  part  of  what  the  author  says  on  the  man- 
ners and  capital  of  the  Turks. 

*  A  Turk  of  the  smallest  consequence  never  thinks  of  walk- 
ing; and  to  save  this  trouble,  there  are  100,000  small  boats 
plying  about  Constantinople.  These  are  ail  open,  but  hand- 
somely painted,  curved,  and  gilded,  with  soft  cushions  to  sit  on  : 
they  are  rowed  by  one,  two,  or  three  men,  and  are  procurable  at 
all  hours.  On  the  quays,  and  in  that  part  of  the  town  which  is 
not  accessible  to  boats,  there  are  a  number  of  horses  standing- 
ready  saddled  for  hire;  so  that  a  person  may  travel  all  over  the 
city  without  walking  twenty  yards.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
badly  paved,  and,  in  winter,  up  to  the  horse's  knees  in  mud: 
the  concourse  of  people  is  notwithstanding  so  very  great,  tHat  a 
stranger  has  much  difficulty  in  getting  Along.  The  coffee  houses 
and  barber's  shops  in  this  city  are  innumerable.  Tiie  Turks, 
though  very  indolent,  are  not  fond  of  retirement  or  solitude; 
they  therefore,  immediately  after  breakfast,  go  to  one  of  these 
places,  where  they  sit,  smoking,  drinking  cofiee  or  sherbet,  and 
listening  to  idle  stories,  the  whole  day.  Their  conversations  are 
carried  on  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  and  sometimes  eight  or  ten 
persons  talk  at  the  same  time;  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  a 
foreigner  to  Understand  what  they  are  saying;  and,  in  short, 
the  societies  in  these  coffee  houses  are  little  better  than  an  as- 
sembly of  brutes.  The  rooms  are  also  exceedingly  dirty,  and 
seldom  afford  any  thing  but  thick  coffee,  and  tobacco  cheroots. 

1  'I  he  inns  of  Constantinople  are  horrid  places,  and  the  only 
good  accommodation  for  a  traveller  in  this  city,  is  at  the  French 
and  English  hotels  in  Gal'.ata. 

'The  hot  baths  are  also  innumerable, but  very  filthy,  and  com- 
mon to  both  sexes.  The  men  u*e  them  from  day-light  till  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  women  from  noon  till  evening.' 

'  The  Turkish  dress  is  more  expensive  than  that  of  any  other 
people  in  the  world,  and  is  composed  of  the  choicest  manufac- 
tures of  various  nations.  They  use  a  great  quantity  of  European 
broad-cloths  and  satins.  From  India  they  are  supplied  with 
muslins,  and  from  Persia  with  shawls  and  embroidered  silks, 
Ttie  trovvsers  of  the  higher  classes  are  made  of  fine  broad  cloth, 
but  so  wide  that  the  skirts  of  half  a  dozen  coats  are  with  ease 
inclosed  in  them,  and  a  person  unaccustomed  to  wear  them 
cannot  move  in  them.  Their  cap^,  which  they  call  cavxk,  arc 
also  made  of  broad  cloth,  and  do  not  weigh  less  than  twelve  or 
fourteen  pounds.  They  wear  four  or  five  coats,  made  after  the 
Arab  fashion,  over  each  other  ;  the  upper^ones  are  of  broad 
cloth,  and  the  inner  one  of  satin ;  and  over  all  they  throw  an 
immense  long  clcak :  in  short,  their  dress  would  be  an  heavy 
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load  for  an  ass;  on  this  account  they  avoid  moving  as  much  af 
possible,  and  consequently  are  deprived  of  taking  exercise,  or 
enjoying  themselves  in  the  fresh  air,  both  of  which  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  their  health  and  happiness. 

«  During  my  travels  in  Turkey,  I  spent  several  days  at  the 
houses  of  the  pashas ;  and  I  invariably  observed,  that,  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  morning,  they  entered  the  hall  of  audience, 
by  a  small  door  which  communicated  with  the  haratn  (women's 
apartment,)  and  that  they  remained  there  till  midnight,  after 
which  they  retired  into  the  haram  by  the  same  door.  During 
the  whole  day  they  never  even'  looktd  into  the  garden,  much 
less  thought  of  going  out,  to  walk  or  refresh  themselves.' 

Murza  Abu  Taleb  Khan  thought  the  mode  of  living 
among  the  Turks  very  disgusting,  and  he  says  that  he  never 
could  make  a  comfortable  meal  with  them. 

'  In  Turkey,  if  a  party  consists  of  eighteen  persons,  there  are 
three  cloths  laid  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  on  each  of  which 
are  placed  six  cakes  of  bread.  The  master  of  the  house,  with 
the  five  superior  guests,  take  their  places  at  the  upper  table; 
the  six  next  in  rank  take  the  second  table ;  and  the  others  the 
inferior  one.  A  large  tray  is  then  brought  in,  containing  a 
single  dish,  which  is  placed  on  the  upper  table:  the  master  o£ 
the  house,  and  his  guests,  immediately  take  one  or  two  mouth- 
fuls  with  their  hands;  the  dish  is  then  changed,  and  carried  to 
the  second  table,  when  the  party  having  helped  themselves  in 
the  same  manner,  it  is  carried  to  the  bottom  table,  and  thence* 
in  a  few  minutes,  taken  out.  In  this  mode  a  succession  of  thirty 
dishes  are  frequently  produced;  but,  before  a  person  can  tell 
whether  he  likes  any  particular  dish,  it  is  taken  off,  and  perhaps 
replaced  by  a  much  inferior  one.  For  soups,  custards,  rice, 
milk,  &c.  they  make  use  of  wooden  spoons,  which,  being  very 
shaliow,  and  quite  round,  scarcely  hold  any  thing,  and  only 
•erve  to  dirty  the  table  cloth,  and  spoil  a  person's  clothes/ 

Our  author  did  not  remain  more  than  a  month  at  Con- 
stantinople, when  he  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Bagdad.  A 
mekmander  (conductor)  was  appointed  to  attend  him  from 
Constantinople  to  Bagdad,  who  was  to  provide  him  with 
horses  and  every  other  requisite  on  the  road.  But  this 
mekmander  grossly  violated  his  trust.  He  appropriated  to 
himself  the  money  that  was  given  him  for  the  use  of  our 
author,  and  seems  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  aggravate  the 
discomfort  of  his  journey.  When  Abu  Taleb  arrived  at 
Diarbekir,  he  requested  the  governor,  Ahmed  Effendi,  to 
supply  him  with  another  conductor,  who  accompanied  him  to 
Mardine,  whence  he  proceeded  through  Mousul  to  13agdad. 
Diarbekir  was  '  the  handsomest  and  most  populous  city' 
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which  he  passed  on  the  road.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  and  surrounded  by  verdant  lulls ;  the  tops  of 
which  are  crowned  with  bqidc  neat  villages  embosomed  in 
gardens  and  groves.  Our  traveller  remained  at  Mardiue  four 
days  at  the  house  of  Abdullah  Aga,  the  governor,  whom  he 
represents  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Turkish 
noblemen,  and  a  man  of  upright  and  benevolent  character. 
From  Mardine,  a  journey  of  forty-eight  miles,  brought  our 
traveller  to  Nisibis,  which  retains  no  traces  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  The  distance  from  Nisi  bis  to  Moussl  is  two  hun- 
dred miles,  and  the  author  says,  that  though  it  had  been  re- 
presented as  terrible*  it  was  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  whole 
journey.  *  From  Constantinople  to  Nisibis  the  country  i» 
so  mountainous,  that  \ve  were  constantly  ascending  or  de- 
scending, and  never  met  with  a  plain  of  a  dozen  miles  i» 
extent.'  The  Arabian  horse,  on  which  the  author  crossed  the 
desert  from  Nisibis  to  Mousul,  was,  he  says,  little  belter  than 
a  poney. 

'  On  the  second  dayy  says  the  author,  I  lost  hi » bag  of  corn,  ir> 
consequence  of  which  he  had  nothing  to  eat  during  the  five  day's- 
journey,  but  the  little  grass  which  he  was  enabled  to  pickup- 
while  we  hailed.  During  this  time  he  never  had  his  saddle 
taken  of]',  or  even  his  girths  loosed;  notwithstanding  which* 
when  I  rode  into  Motisul,  he  appeared  quite  fresh,  and  was 
playing  with  the  check  of  his  bridle.  In  short  there  are  no 
horses  in  the  world  equal  to  them/ 

Abu  Takb  says  that  MoushI  is  an  unhealthy  place,  and 
that  he  found  the  people  as  desirous  of  a  physician,  as  a  per- 
son in  a  high  fever  is  of.  a  draught  of  water.  As  the  author 
possessed  a  smattering  of  medical  information,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  effect  one  or  two  cures,  he  had  innumerable 
applications ;  and,  as  his  fame  preceded  him,  all  the  sick  of 
the  different  villages  were  brought  for  his  advice  during  hi& 
journey  to  Bagdad-  The  distance  between  Constantinople 
and  Bagdad,  is 

*  estimated  at  475  fersukh,  being  95Q  coss  of  Hindoostan,  equal 
to  li)00  English  rnil<  s.  There  are  fifty  pust  houses  or  stages  or* 
the  road,  and  the  caravans  at  the  most  favourable  season  of  the 
year  do  not  perform  it  in  less  than  three  months.  I  was  fifty 
days  on  the  road,  fifteen  of  which  I  halted,  but  it  has  been  rode- 
by  an  active  courier  in  twelve  days;  and  had  I  not  met  with  im- 
pediments, I  think  I  could  have  performed  the  journey  in  five 
■n  six  weeks/ 

Abu  Taleb  says,  that  ( the  fame  of  the  cities  of  Ikig&kt, 
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tUissom,  Nejif,  mid  other  places  of  Persia  with  which  II  in- 
doostan  resounds,  \»  like  the  sound  of  a  drum,  which  is 
thought  best  at  a  distance;'  and  he  adds;  that  in  all  the  country 
which  he  traversed  between  Constantinople  and  Bn-sora,  he 
never  saw  a  house  which  a  person  of  moderate  fortune  at 
Lucknow  would  have  considered  as -a  respectable  or  com- 
fortable habitation,  *  except  that  of  Aga  Jafeir  at  Kerbela.' 
We  shall  not  attend  our  traveller  in  his  visits  from  Bagdad  to 
the  shrines  of  the  MoJianimedan  saints  and  martyrs,  nor  to 
the  tombs  of  some  of  his  pious  progenitors,  who  sprung  from 
the  loins  of  the  prophets. 

[n  this  part  of  the  work  we  have  £few  particulars  re- 
hpecting  the  Vahabees  or  Wanabees,  who  at  present  con- 
stitute the  predominant  power,  in  Arabia.  This  sect  was 
founded  by  Abd  al  Pc/iab,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Mohammed,  who,  *  being  blind,  always  remains  at  home, 
■and  has  assumed  the  title  of  Imam,  and  supreme  pontiff  of 
their  religion.'  A  person  Blamed  Abd  al  Aziz  acts  as  his 
deputy.  *  This  man  is  eighty  years  of  age,  but  retains  all  the 
vigour  of  youth,  and  predicts  that  he  shall  not  die  till  the 
Vahaby  religion  is  perfectly  established  all  over  Arabia.'  This 
chief  and  his  spiritual  superior,  have  acquired  such  an  as- 
cendancy over  the  minds  of  their  fol{o\vers,tiiat,  when  going 
to  Kittle,  they  <  solicit  passports  to  the  porters  at  the  gates 
of  paradise." 

'  Although  the  Vahabees  have  collected  immense  wealth,  tfrey 
still  retain  the  greatest  simplicity  of  manners,  and  moderation 
in  their  desires.  They  sit  down  on  the  ground  without  cere- 
mony, content  themselves  with  a  few  dates  for  their  food,  and  a 
coarse  large  cloak  serves  them  for  clothing  and  bed  for  two  or 
three  years.  Their  horses  are  of  the  genuine  Nejia  breed,  of 
well  known  pedigrees;  none  of  which  will  they  permit  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  country.' 

From  Bagdad  our  author  proceeded  by  water  to  Busso- 
ra;  thence  to  Bombay.  From  Bombay  he  was  conveyed 
in  a  frigate  to  Calcutta,  where  he  arrived  in  safety  on  the  4th 
of  August,  1-803.  After  this  Abu  Taleb  was  appoiuted 
collector  of  one  of  the  districts  of  Bundlecund,  in  which 
situation  it  gave  us  much  regret  to  learn  that  he  died  in  the 
year  1806. 

The  f  vindication  of  the  liberties  of  the  Asiatic  women,' 
iifc  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  contains  some  striking  re- 
marks, and  tends  to  rectify  several  very  common  misconcep- 
tions of  Europeans,  respecting  the  domestic  conditio!!  of  fe- 
males in  the  east. 
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We  have  been  much  amused  by  these  travels  of  Abu 
Taleb.  He  seems  very  accurate  and  impartial  in  his  de- 
scriptions. There  is  no  idle  exaggeration,  no  sentimental 
parade,  no  intrusion  of  personal  vanity  or  self-conceit  in 
his  narrative.  The  author  never  seems  pufTed  up  with  that 
self-importance,  which  it  is  so  usual  to  feel,  and  so  difficult 
to  repress.  His  object  appears  to  be  to  exhibit  a  plain,  un- 
tarnished account  of  what  he  saw  and  heard;  and  though 
inflation  of  style  is  ascribed  to  the  Asiatics,  there  is  no  trace 
of  this  defect  in  the  prose  of  Abu  Taleb.  When  he  writes 
Terse  he  assumes  the  common  licence  of  poetical  diction, 
and  magnifies  objects  beyond  their  real  dimensions,  or  as- 
cribes to  them  more  beauties  than  they  possess  ;  but  his  prose 
represents  things  to  the  life,  without  either  embellishment  or 
distortion.  His  judgment  is  solid;  and  his  views  of  men 
and  things  very  candid  and  well  discriminated.  This  is  very 
evident  in  his  distinctive  portraiture  of  the  French  and  the 
English  character.  In  short  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  great  good  sense  aud  discernment,  and  to  have  possessed 
in  no  common  degree  the  estimable  qualities  of  probity  and 
truth. 


Art.  III. — Poems  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade; 
written  by  James  Montgomery,  James  Grahame,  and 
jG.  Berger.  Embellished  with  Engravings  from  Pic- 
tures  painted  by  R.  Smirke,  Esq.  It,  A*  4to.  pp.  141. 
London,  Bowyer,   1810. 

THE  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  glorious  events  in  the  history  of  the  world : 
as  the  Greeks  reckoned  from  their  first  Olympiad,  the  Ma- 
hometans from  the  Hejira,  and  the  Persians  from  Yesdegird, 
so  may  the  African,  so  long  insulted  and  oppressed,  date  from 
this  recognition  of  his  rights  as  man  as  from  a  new  era, 
.Magnus  ab  integro  seclorum  nascitur  ordo.  An  event  so  im- 
portant, together  with  those  who  effected  it  by  their  perse- 
vering efforts  in  the  noble  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  de- 
manded some  great  and  magnificent  record;  and  it  reflects 
<the  highest  honour  on  Mr.  Bowyer,  that  as  far  as  in  him  lay 
he  has  exerted  himself  to  exhibit  a  grand  memorial  of  this 
labour  of  love.  He  has  employed  men  who  have  reached 
the  height  of  fame  in  their  respective  arts,  that  the  excellence 
of  their  united  efforts  might  produce  something  worthy  of 
the  work  which  thev  undertook  to  celebrate.     How  far  their 
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exertions  have  answered  Mr.  Bowser's  expectations,  it  is  the 
business  of  the  present  critique  to  inquire.  Mr  Montgo- 
mery's poem  we  have  already  noticed  in  our  review  of  his 
recently  published  volume  :  it  remains  therefore  merely  to 
investigate  the  merits  of  Mr.  Grahame  and  of  i  E.  Berber,' 
who  we  understand  is  a  lady.  We  have  objected  to  Mr.  M.'s 
want  of  plan:  we  certainly  cannot  object  to  Mr.  G.  on  this 
score ;  but  his  plan,  which  is  perfectly  regular,  is  so  taste- 
lessly chosen,  and  so  injudiciously  conducted,  that  we  think 
Mr.  M.'s  breach  more  to  be  honoured  than  Mr.  G/s  ob- 
servance. 1  lis  poem,  in  it*  first  three  books,  is  a  full,  true, 
and  particular  account  of  the  slave  trade,  from  its  origin  to 
the  present  day,  traced  through  all  its  stages  of  the  Guinea 
market,  the  middle  passage,  and  the  sugar  plantations,  with 
scarcely  an  episode,  and  with  very  few  observations  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  such  a  detail.  This  is  precisely  the  fault  which 
Boileau  has  ridiculed  with  so  much  humour  in  his  satirical 
notice  of  those  poets,  who,  in  writing  on  a  campaign,  scrupu- 
lously follow  their  hero  from  fort  to  fort_,and  would  rather  be 
caught  tripping  in  all  the  rules  of  Parnassus,  than  give  the  lie 
to  the  gazette  :  men,  in  short,  in  whose  eyes  all  the  beauties 
of  Virgil  cannot  counterbalance  the  anachronism  of  the 
amours  of  Dido  and  iEneas,  and  to  whom  Lucan  appears  the 
iirst  of  poets,  not  for  the  nobleness  of  his  sentiments,  and 
the  fire  of  his  verse,  but  for  his  historical  accuracy.  We  are 
sorry  to  see  a  man  of  Mr.  Grahame's  taste,  and  who  evi- 
dently from  his  poetry,  is  a  reader  and  admirer  of  Virgil,  fall 
into  this  error  of  imbecile  insipidity ;  but  he  has  made  some 
amends  for  it  in  his  fourth  part,,  which  is  a  beautiful  and 
poetical  enumeration  of  the  consequences  of  the  abolition. 

But  the  great  and  prevailing  fault  of  Mr.  G.  is  his  style  of 
poetical  composition ;  those  who  are  inclined  to  think  that 
blank  verse  is  verse  only  to  the  eye,  will,  on  reading  this  author, 
be  confirmed  in  that  opinion  :  he  writes  mere  measured  prose, 
and  this  measurement  is  not  ascertained  by  any  harmonious 
collocation  of  this  his  prose,  but  merely  by  his  having  caused 
to  be  printed  in  equal  parallel  lines  a  given  quantity  of  words, 
containing  a  given  quantity  of  syllables.  It  is  quite  time  that 
this  species  of  writing  should  be  exploded,  though  it  has 
unfortunately  been  sanctioned  by  high  authority.  Covvper, 
whose  better  judgment  was  a  little  perverted  by  occasional 
fits  of  fondness  for  naked  simplicity,  has  written  some  pages 
of  mere  prose,  but  he  redeems  all  his  defects  by  a  rich  vein 
of  original  observation,  and  a  sparkling  assemblage  of  new 
poetical  images>  which  strike  blind  the  keenest  critical  eye. 
|3ut  it  is  not  allowable  for  Mr.  Grahume,  with  his  infinitely 
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inferior,  genius,  to  fall  into  the  same  errors.  Those  spots 
which  are  hardly  perceptible  in  the  sun,  and  tend  scarcely  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  diminish  his  brightness,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  eclipse  a  lesser  lumiuary.  Mr.  Grahame  has  indeed 
none  of  the  higher  powers  of  a  poet ;  he  has  none  of  that 
energy  of  thought  and  fervor  of  imagination,  which  in  Milton 
and  Dryden  strike  with  irresistible  force  upon  the  feelings, 
and  hurry  us  along  with  a  turbulent  delight  which  for  a  time 
disdains  to  be  subdued  by  sober  criticism  :  he  does  not  charm 
or  surprize  the  fancy  with  unexpected  combinations  of  old 
images  like  Pope,  or  splendid  displays  of  new  ones  like 
Shakspeare  and  Spenser :  nor  has  he  any  of  that  glowing  ex- 
pression and  magnificent  versification  for  which  Dryden  is 
remarkable.  Mr.  Grahame's  poetry  is  characterized  by  a 
smooth  and  agreeable  flow  of  thought  and  diction,  seldom 
rising  above  mediocrity,  and  never  transporting  us,  by  occa- 
sional passages  of  extreme  elegance,  evidently  modelled  after 
the  purest  examples  of  antiquity,  by  a  current  of  serious  and 
religious  reflection,  which,  as  it  is  not  tinged  with  the  slightest 
cant  and  asperity,  is  a  charm  of  no  small  power  to  interest, 
and  lastly,  by  the  tit  v  and  delicacy    of  his   descrip- 

tions, both  of  scenery  and  incident.  These  it  must  be  con- 
fessed are  beauties  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude ;  and  if 
they  do  not  elevate  their  possessor  to  the  rank  of  a  great 
poet,  at  least  constitute  him  a  very  pleasing  one.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  present  our  readers  with  some  samples  of  Mr. 
G.'s  beauties  and  defects.  The  first  passage  which  we  shall 
quote,  though  it  bears  rather  the  air  of  a  conceit,  yet  suggests 
30  much  pleasing  reflection,  and  contains  in  it  so  much  truth, 
that  we  think  the  perusal  can  hardly  fail  of  gratifying  the 
reader. 

'  O  God  !  how  large  a  portion  of  the  ills 

Of  human  kind  derives  itself  from  man  ! 

Deeming  the  land  too  narrow  for  his  crimes, 

He  penetrates  the  deserts  of  the  main. 

How  sad  the  contrast  'twixt  that  floating  scene, 

That  little  world  of  misery  condens'd, 

By  man  created,  and  the  view  around 

Of  nature's  works  !   how  peaceful  ocean  lies 

Unseen,  reflecting  all  the  hecv'nly  host, 

While  to  the  roiling  eye,  above,  below, 

Wide  sparkles,  not  a  single  hemisphere, 

But  one  vast  concave  globe  of  radiant  orbs/     P.  76". 

The  next  passage  is  still  belter  ;  it  is  a  touching  picture  of 
those  whom  even  hope,  the  last  lingering  comforter,  which 
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clings  to  the  unfortunate,  has  deserted,  and  wild  look  only 
/or  joy  in  <ieallu 

«  lh.it  what  a  scene  of  joy  surrounds  the  grave, 
The  !>reach  through  which  the  pris'ner  has  cscapM! 
With  sougs  they  celebrate  the  joyful  day; 
To  mirthful  songs  they  beat  the  Cov'tfittg  sod, 
Then  in  a  ring  join  hands  and  dance  around. 
But  brief  their  hour  of  melancholy  joy  ; 
The  horn  of  labour  breaks  the  mirthful  ringv 
And  summons  to  the  field.     Day  after  day 
Ceaseless  ihcy  toil  ;  the  sabbaih,  call'd  their  own, 
Is  stili  their  master's;   respite  it  brings  none 
From  toil  ;  for,  on  that  day,  the  narrow  plat, 
Whose  produce  furnishes  the  neprro's  board, 
Requires  the  hand  of  culture.     Voice  of  prayer, 
Heart-soothing  psalmody,  or  preacher's  words, 
They  never  hear  :  their  souls  are  left  a  waste, 
Where  slavery's  weeds  choke  up  each  wholeseme  herb.* 

P.  82. 

But  the  best  passages  in  Mr.  G.'s  poem  are  in  the  Inst 
part,  where,  with  the  prophetic  ken  of  the  poet,  he  antici- 
pates the  blessings  about  to  result  from  the  abolition,  it 
would  be  cruel,  and  little  relevant  to  the  purposes  of  poetry, 
to  disturb  this  delightful  vision  by  any  intimation  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  even  impossibilities  of  the  glorious  results  which 
the  religious  bard  so  confidently  foretells:  it  is  our  business 
rather  to  shew  with  what  skill  he  has  managed  this  poetical 
privilege,  of  dreaming  golden  dreams  by  the  streams  of 
Helicon,  it  was  said  once  to  a  man  who  affected  to  indulge 
in  Parnassian  reveries,  i  How  dare  you  dream  r'  The  ques- 
tion was  sensible  :  it  is  not  so  easy  to  dream  as  many  poet- 
asters imagine,  and  there  is  as  much  difference  between  their 
03  and  those  of  a  true  poet,  as  tlterc  is  between  the 
delirious  incoherences  of  feverish  ebriety,  and  the  transport- 
ing visions  of  expiring  saints.  Ml*«  G«  however  has  not 
abused  this  privilege ;  he  dreams  well ;  he  has  no  ravings,  no 
:ic  apparitions:  all  is  easy,  tranquil,  and  beautiful,  and 
is  told  with  a  delicacy  and  simplicity  not  often  to  be  found  in 
modern  poetry.  We  recommend  to  particular  notice  those 
lines  in  the  subsequent  quotation  which  are  marked  in  italics  ; 
they  contain  an  image  interesting  and  beautiful,  and,  as  far 
as  we  recollect,  perfectly  original.  Jt  is  one  of  the  tests  of 
a  true  poet  to  produce  such  an  image  which,  while  it  surprizes 
by  its  novelty,  charms  by  its  genuineness  and  fidelity ;  espe- 
cially when  there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  effort  or 
labour. 
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*  Hail,  Africa  !  to  human  rights  restor'd! 

Glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  who  feci 

For  human  kind  !  to  him  who  sits  at  ease 

And  iooks  upon  his  children  sport  around 

In  health  and  happiness,  ey'ii  him  ye  bring 

Delight  ne'er  felt  before:  the  dying  saint , 

Whose  hymning  voice  of joy-is  Jain ter  heard 

And  fainter  si  ill,  ■like  f.hv  as  an  ding  /ark, 

As  nearer  heaven  he  drans,  hears  the  glad  word!. 

And  bursts  into  a  louder  strain  of  praise  : 

The  a^ed  cottager,  on  sabbath  eve, 

Amid  his  children  and  their  children  opes 

That  portion  of  the  sacred  book,  which  tells, 

How  with  a  mighty  and  an  outstretch'd  arm, 

The  Lord  deliver'd  Israel  from  his  bonds ; 

Then,  kneeling,  blesses  God  that  now  the  curse 

Of  guiltless  blood  lies  on  this  land  no  more. 

Kv'n  they  who  ne'er  beheld  the  light  of  heav'n,  *. 

But  through  the  grated  iron,  forget  awhile 

Their  mournful  late;  and  mark  a  gleam  of  joy 

Pass  o'er  each  fellow-captive's  clouded  brow/       P.  86. 

The  next  extract  is  a  charming  specimen  of  tasteful  de- 
scription, and  the  little  concluding  incident  is  beautifully  pic- 
turesque, and  evinces  a  degree  of  elegance  attainable  only  by 
the  most  refined  miuds. 

•  Already  I  behold  the  wicker  dome, 
To  Jesus  consecrated,  humbly  rise 
Below  the  sycamore's  wide- spreading  boughs: 
Around  the  shapeless  pillars  twists  the  vine  ; 
t  Flow'rs  of  all  bues  climb  up  the  walls,  and  (ill 

The  house  oi  God  with  odours,  passing  far 
Sabean  incense,  while  combin'd  with  notes 
Most  sweet,  most  artless,  Zion's  songs  ascend, 
And  die  in  cadence  soft;  the  preacher's  voice 
Succeeds  ;  their  native  tongue  the  convert's  near 
In  deep  attention  fixed,  all  but  that  child 
Who  eyes  the  hanging  cluster,  yet  withholds, 
In  reverence  profound  f  his  little  iiund'  P.  87. 

"NYe  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  G.'s  faults,  and 
these  unfortunately  are  pretty  numerous.  Of  his  prosaic 
language,  and  tame  thinking,  we  shall  have  occasion  presently 
to  give  some  examples.  We  shall  first  produce  a  lew  spe- 
cimens of  vile  taste;  they  were,  we  suppose,  intended  to  bo 
remarkably  striking  for  their  simplicity.  The  first  is  when 
he  is  describing  the  slave-ship  setting  sail ;  this  he  thinks  can-* 
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*§ot  be  better  expressed   than  in  the  technical  barbarism  of 
sailors  : 

*  To  yea  resounds  amid  the  buzz  confused/     Part  2,  line  3. 

Dryden's  pedantry  about  starboard  and  larboard  vanishes 
before  the  absurdity  of  this  jargon. 
Again, 

*  Every  petty  fault 
Is  duly  journalled  till  the  wretch  whose  trade 
To  torture  comes  in  stated  round,  with  cry 
Of  slaves  to  Jfog /'    P.  81. 

Is  this  burlesque  ? 

Again.  The  refusal  of  a  young  man  to  flog  a  young  fe- 
male slave,  who  happens  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
*  chere  amie'  of  the  said  youth,  gives  >rise  to  the  following 
burst  of  poetry  : 

■  Sheer  mutiny  !   (vociferates  the  wretcli 

The  self-appointed  judge)  haste  bind  him  up 

And  let  the  trenching  scourge  at  every  stroke 

Be  buried  in  his  flesh,  until  the  ribs 

Laid  bare  disclose  the  pausing  wheels  of  life.'     P.74> 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  ludicrous  contrast  here 
formed  by  .the  mere  prose  of  the  first  part,  and  the  affectedly 
pompous  diction  of  the  latter  part  of  this  passage.  A  more 
glaring  instance  of  this  sort  of  folly  may  be  seen  by  those  who 
have  patience  to  peruse  the  poor  versification,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  book,  of  two  or  three  stories  taken  from  Dr.  Pin- 
kard's  notes  on  the  West  Indies ;  the  language  in  which  they 
are  conveyed  being  neither  prose  nor  verse,  but  a  sort  of 
phraseology  strutting  on  stilts,  or  prose  on*  horseback,  en- 
tirely destroys  that  effect,  which  is  produced  by  the  simple 
narrative  «f  the  unpretending  author  of  the  notes. 

One  other  curious  affectation  we  cannot  forbear  to  men- 
tion:  when  relating  the  history  of  some  Scotchmen,  he  thinks 
it  necessary  to  drop  his  English  diction,  and  to  use  terms  cur- 
rent only  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  :  thus  we  read 
'loaning  sweet;'  '  gloamin  hour;'  '  heartsome  roof;'  war- 
lock linn,'  &c.  &c.     P.  73. 

As  another  fault  we  must  mention  the  extreme  carelessness 
with  which  Mr.  G.  measures  his  prose  into  verse.  Thus 
sometimes  we  have  an  alexandrine,  and  very  frequently  lines 
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with  a  redundant  syllable — errors  quite  inexcusable,  unles% 
the  language  is  glowing  and  poetical :  we  have  also  some  un- 
finished lines — we  presume,  in  imitation  of  the  hemistiches 
of  Virgil. 

The  following  passage  also  is  an  instance  of  a  classical  si- 
mile, with  a  long  tail,  in  the  true  homeric  style,  as  M.  Per- 
rault  would  have  said.  Mr.  G.  is  describing  the  captive 
negro's  dream  of  pleasure. 

*  To  clasp  the  child,  he  tries  his  shackled  arms 
To  stretch;  rous'd  by  the  galling-  iron  he  doubts, 
He  fears  ;  the  dread  reality  he  feels  ; 
Despair,  despair  comes  rushing  on  his  soul 
Like  the  dread  cataract's  din  to  one  embark'd 
Upon  a  peaceful  river  who  forgets1 — 
Gliding  along  from  danger  yet  afar, 
Entranced  in  pleasure  with  the  goodly  sight 
Of  lofty  boughs,  o'er-arching  half  the  stream 
With  melody  of  birds,  upon  these  boughs, 
That  sing  alternately,  and  gaily  plume 
Their  heauteous  wings,  and  with  the  quiet  lapse 
Of  the  smooth  flood  that  bears  him  to  his  fate. 
Forgets  the  thundering  precipice  of  foam 
That  boils  below,  till  suddenly  aroused 
He  hears  at  once  and  views  his  dreadful  doom.* 

pp.  69,  70. 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  Mr.  G.'s  poem  with  two 
or  three  instances  of  that  regularly  marshalled  language 
which  we  suppose  is  intended  for  poetry. 

'  There  was  (almost  incredible  the  tale) 

A  wretch  whose  lips  condemn'd  a  mother's  hands 

To  drop  her  murdered  infant  in  the  deep. 

Wurder'd  !  yes  foully  murdei'd  is  each  one 

Who  dies  a  captive  in  the  horrid  trade. 

And  yet  there  have  been  men,  and  still  there  STfe 

Who  vindicate  such  murder.'    p.  75,  6. 

'The  pompous  opening  and  important  conclusion  of  the 
following  passage,  has  all  the  air  of  a  travesty:  we  will, 
however,  at  the  expence  of  Mr.  G.'s  judgment,  do  so  much 
justice  to  his  feelings,  as  to  assert  that  we  believe  him  to  be 
quite  serious,     We  hope  this  compromise  will  satisfy  him. 

*  Behold  that  far-stretch'd  line 

Of  Britain's  sons  in  martial  pomp  arrayed. 
With  waving  banners  and  the  full  accord 
Of  music,  soul-inspiring  power,  approach 
The  farewell  beach:  and  hark  (a  little  year 
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Gone  round)  that  solitary  drum  and  fife, 

And  company  of  sun-burnt  visages, 

5Tis  rightly  named  *  the  skeleton  returned/     P.  83. 

One  more  passage  and  we  have  done  ;  it  is  a  bonne  bouche, 
whether  we  consider  the  sagacity  of  its  hints,  the  enlightened 
patriotism  of  its  sentiments,  or  lastly,  the  language  in  which 
they  are  expressed.     Voila  I 

1  And  now,  ye  guardians  of  the  sacred  law, 

Which  hails  the  sons  of  Africa  as  men, 

Watch  lest  that  law,  promulg'd  by  loud  acclaim 

All  but  unanimous  of  Britain's  sons, 

Be  thwarted  in  its  mild  benignant  course. 

Or,  if  direct  at tanpts  should  not  be  made, 

May  not  connivance,  with  her  half-shut  eyes, 

Permit  the  culprits  to  elude  the  law ! 

May  not  the  secret  hint  be  understood, 

'  Mark  not  the  slave-ship  ^  let  her  shape  her  course 

1  Unhail'd,  unsearch'd ;'  and  may  not  some,  who  hunt 

Preferment  through  corruption's  noisome  sewers. 

Obey  the  covert  mandate  ?  *no,  not  one : 

No  British  seaman  owns  a  heart  so  base, 

No,  hearts  of  oak,  by  other  ways  pursue 

Preferment's  meed;  the  sycophant's  mean  prayer 

Ne'er  soils  their  lips  ;  they  seek  their  high  reward 

In  voice  of  thunder  from  their  wooden  walls.*     P*  90. 

It  is  time  now  to  take  some  notice  of  Miss  Berger« 
poem :  we  take  no  small  credit  to  ourselves  for  our  courage 
and  perseverance  in  wading  through  this  composition ;  to 
compare  great  things  with  small  never  was  a  more  heroic 
sacrifice  of  feeling  to  a  high  sense  of  duty.  It  would  be 
loss  of  time  to  enumerate  all  the  faults  which  disfigure  this 
poem  ;  its  great  fault  is  that  it  possesses  no  beauty.  The 
author  has  strung  together  a  vast  quantity  of  monotonous 
couplets  about  virtue  and  Mansong;  but  there  is  no  imagery, 
no  observation,  no  melody.  She  is  not  even  a  good  rhym- 
ster.  The  following  are  some  out  of  many  instances  of 
words,  which,  to  her  ears  we  suppose  accorded  in  sound ; 
4  comb  and  perfume/  f  wealth  and  path,'  '  storms  and  arms.* 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  her  common-place  style  of 
thinking   and  expression. 

1  His*  she  a  gale  as  pure  as  honour's  breath, 
Through  life  unsullied  and  serene  in  death? 

*  Cotpmerce, 
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Know  virtue  only  can  the  strength  create 
That  clothes  in  native  majesty  a  state ; 
Virtue  alone  that  sacred  spirit  poms 
"With  which  the  hero  springs,  the  patriot  soars; 

0  youth  of  nations !  loveliest  in  thy  might 
Whose  eyes  diffuse  the  ever  radiant  light; 
Virtue  thou  breath'st  of  life  untam'd  by  time, 
Thine  is  the  impulse  and  the  power  sublime  : 
The  firm  unconquerable  will  is  thine, 

Force  passing  strength,  the  energy  divine/ — pp.  129,  1 30, 

The  description  of  the  negro's  return  to  his  country  is  the 
least  faulty  passage  in  the  poem. 

*  Mansong,  methinks  to  some  rude  walls  convey'd, 

1  see  thee  now,  the  welcome  wonder  made. 
Forth  swarms  the  village,  whilst  with  joy  elate, 
The  chief  conducts  thee  to  the  lowly  gate  : 
The  gath'ring  crowds  thy  lingering  steps  pursue, 
Itais'd  is  the  roof  that  hides  thee  from  their  view: 

The  young,  the  old,  surround  the  wattled  shed,  , 

Like  locusts  o'er  the  taper'd  lotus  spread. 

1    ;  v\^c  the  pastur'd  steer  is  doom'dto  bleed, 

'ih;  feasl  is  spread,  and  freely  flows  the  mead  ; 

The  minstrel  tunes  hi*  harp  of  many  strings, 

The  Korro  sweeps  responsive  whilst  he  sings: 

But  when  some  talc  uncouth  in  fluent  strains 

He  chants  as  mem'ry  prompts  or  fancy  feigns. 

Lo!   from  thy  rushy  seat  I  see  thee  rise, 

Thy  soul's  impatience  kindling  in  thine  eyes, 

"Whilst  from  thy  lips  with  all  persuasive  truth 

Flows  the  sad  legend  of  thy  suffering  youth.  -». 

Hast  thou  not  voyaged  on  the  stormy  wave  ? 

Uy  strangers  scourg'd,  an  outcast  and  a  slave  ? 

(The  warrior  glances  on  his  battle  spear, 

Her  babe  the  mother  clasps  with  tender  fear.) 

Didst  thou  not  drain  the  cup  of  woe  alone, 

To  grieve — to  breathe  unpity'd  misery's  moan? 

E'en  he,  the  captive,  who  with  brow  severe 

Seems  not  the  circle's  choral  call  to  hear : 

E'en  he  relenting  bends  in  earnest  gaze, 

And  wretch  himself  the  dole  of  pity  pays. — pp.  125,  tf. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  prints  which 
embellish  this  publication.  They  consist  of  some  beautiful 
and  high*  finished  engravings  from  designs  by  Mr.  Smirke  : 
we  cannot  compliment  Mr.  S.  for  his  part  of  the  labour; 
exceedingly  great  as  are  his  merits  in  the  treating  of  ludicrous 
subjects,  we  scarcely  recollect  to  have  seen  one  tolerable 
composition  of  a  serious  nature  from  his  pencil.  The  designs 
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in  this  volume  do  not  alter  our  opinion  :  one  in  particular  we 
must  be  excused  for  laughing  at;  it  is  the  first.  Columbus 
is  represented  sitting  by  the  sea-side,  a  tidy  smirking  sort  of 
gentleman  with  stocking-  without  a  crease  in  them,  and  looking 
not  as  if,  as  Mr.  Montgomery  expresses  it,  •  His  spirit 
brooded  o'er  the  Atlantic  main/  but  about  as  profound  as  if 
he  were  revolving  in  his  mind  what  would  be  the  best  vegetable 
to  eat  with  his  mutton  at  dinner.  On  a  second  view,  we 
observe  in  one  corner  something  round  and  white,  very  like  a 
moon;  instead,  therefore,  of  the  above  important  reflection, 
we  must  suppose  his  mind  to  be  occupied  with  the  comparative 
merits  of  punch  and  negus,  as  an  after-supper  beverage. 

The  best  design  is  that  at  p.  74,  representing  a  negro,  rap- 
turously listening  to  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Christian  religion: 
it  is  not  devoid  of  elegance  or  spirit. 

On  the  whole,  we  take  leave  of  this  magnificent  publication 
with  feelings  of  respect  for  Mr.  Bovvyer,  and  with  consider- 
able admiration  for  the  talents  of  Mr.  Montgomery  and  Mr. 
Grahame;  but  we  think  that  all  is  notyel  done  that  ought  to  be 
done,  and  that  the  collected  energies  of  the  highest  abilities 
might  still  be  worthily  employed  in  recording  an  event  so 
interesting  in  its  nature  as  the  Abolition  of  tire  Slave  Trade* 


Art.  TV. —  The  Life  and  Original  Correspondence  of  Sir 
George  Radcliffe, 'Knight,  LL.D.  the  Friend  of  the  Earl 
of  Strafford.  .. By  Thomas  Dunham  Whit  alter,  LL.  D. 
Jc,  1810,  4to.  pp.  29$.  Pnnted  for  the  Author,  and 
sold  by   Longman,  &c. 

THE  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  at  Overtborpe,  in 
the  parish  of  Thornhill  and  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in 
the  year  1593*  His  father,  Nicholas  Radcliffe ,  was  a  younger 
son  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  seated  at  Todmorderc, 
in  the  parish  of  Rochdale,  since  Edward  HI,  and  connected 
in  blood  with  several  other  branches  of  the  same  name,  among 
whom  the  most  considerable  were  those  of  the  Earls  of  Sussex, 
and  the  ancestors  of  the  house  of  Derwentwater.  The  father 
of  George  Radcliffe  died  when  he  was  only  six  years  old, 
leaving  him  and  his  sister  (afterwards  the  wife  of  John  Hodg- 
son, of  Newhall,  near  Beeston),  under  the  guardianship  of 
their  mother,  a  woman  of  exemplary  piety,  who  educated 
them,  it  appears,  r;  habits  of  Puritan  strictness  and  serious- 
pets,  till;  about  the  age  of  14;  the  son  was  first  seut  to  a  school 
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at  Oldham,  in  Lancashire,  from  which  place, the  first  series  of 
his  letters  (now  published),  comprising  a  period  from  the 
first  of  August,  1007,  to  the  1st  of  November,  l603,  are 
dated. 

From  this  school  he  was  sent  to  University  College,  Oxford; 
and  his  correspondence  with  his  mother  begun  at  Oldham,  is 
continued  from  the  University,  commencing  on  the  ]i)th  of 
January,  l609,  and  ending  on  the  $lst  of  November,  1612, 
From  that  date  to  July  4th,  Uil7,  the  series  is  preserved  unin- 
terrupted, and  generally  bears  date  from  Gray's  Inn,  where  he 
was  during  this  latter  period,  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law. 
Here*a  chasm  takes  place  in  his  correspondence  in  June, 
lG24,during  which  interval  he  was  admitted  (Aug.  1st,  iG  IS), 
a  barrister  at  law,  and  having  in  a  very  short  time  attained 
considerable  eminence  in  his  profession,  married,  first,  a 
daughter  of  Finch  (afterwards  Lord  Keeper),  and,  secondly, 
(upon  her  early  death  without  issue),  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  Francis  Trappes,  of  Knaresborough,  who  survived  him. 
We  are  next  presented  with  a  series  of  his  letters  to  this  lady, 
written  during  several  absences  between  the  4th  of  June,  16'24, 
and  the  1st  oi  December,  162S,  and  which,  though  short, 
dry,  and  unsatisfactory,  to  a  great  degree,  are  the  only  part  of 
the  contents  of  this  volume,  so  far  as  respects  himself  perso- 
nally, which  can  be  read  with  any  interest.  We  learn  from 
them,  aided  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  history,  that  he 
•  was  soon  brought  into  parliament  by  the  influence  and  under 
the  auspices  of  Sir  Thomas  Weutworth  (to  whom  his  wife  was 
nearly  related),  and  that,  remaining  through  life  attached  to 
the  fortunes  of  his  patron  with  a  closeness  of  adhesion  of 
which  the  attachment  of  modern  statesmen  to  their  parlies 
affords  but  a  faint  resemblance,  he  commenced  patriot  under 
his  guidance,  suffered  imprisonment,  for  the  opposition  which, 
together  with  him,  he  made  to  the  forced  loan  of  16'27,  in- 
stantly veered  round  to  the  court  party,  together  with  him, 
upon  his  promotion  tojhe  peerage  and  to  the  office  and  dignity 
of  lord  president  of  the  north,  and  acted  in  various  capacities 
a}  his  right  hand  man,  so  long  as  he  continued  in  authority. 
Subsequently,  he  appears  in  the  more  pleasing  light  of  the 
constant  friend  and  partaker  of  his  adverse  fortune  till  death, 
and  afterwards  of  a  faithful  guardian,  to  his  children  and  ma- 
nager of  his  family  fortunes,  till  compelled,  himself,  to  ii 
refuge  abroad  from  the  augmented  violence  of  the  times  and 
hopelessness  of  the  royal  interest,  lie  escaped  to  France  and 
theie  passed,  in  melancholy  indigence,  «'»e  last  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  a  troublesome  life.     Be  did  not  live  to  see  the  resto- 
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ration  of  his  sovereign,  but  died  of  an  illness  brought  on  by 
his  distresses  both  of  mind  and  body,  at  Helvoetsluys  in  the 
year    l().57,  the   64th  year   of   his  age.        x 

After  all  the  com  inundations  passed  on  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  this  statesman  by  Or.  Whitaker  (who  has  embraced 
his  cause  with  all  that  ardent  partiality  which  is  perhaps  inse- 
parable from  the  office  of  a  biographer),  we  are  unable  to 
hud  any  ground  for  congratulating  the  public  on  the'  fortunate 
discovery'  which  has  enabled  the  editor  to  save  his  correspon- 
dence from  oblivion.  With  respect  to  his  public  conduct,  Sir 
George  RadclifTe  acted  through  life  a  mere  secondary  and 
subservient  part.  He  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
his  patron  ;  and  however  important  a  space  the  life  of  Strafford 
may  occupy  in  the  history  of  his  times,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  life  of  each  of  his  several  retainers  calls  for  or  deserves 
a  separate  perpetuity.  In  this  mode,  who  can  assign  any 
possible  boundaries  to  the  multiplication  of  memoirs;  since, 
of  the  mere  tools  of  Strafford,  Sir  Christopher  Wandesford 
and  Sir  Thomas  Mainwaring  possess  at  least  an  equal  right  to 
the  honours  of  biography  with  Sir  George  Radcliffe,  and  in 
one  respect  a  greater,  since  their  names  are  associated  by  the 
lovers  of  the  fine  arts  with  two  fine  pictures  of  Vandyke's,  in 
which,  their  persons  are  represented.  And  there  can  be  no 
possible  reason  why,  if  Strafford's  friends  are  so  dignified,  all 
the  friends  of  all  the  states  men  and  favourites  in  English  history 
should  be  refused  the  same  mark  of  posthumous  respect  and 
honour. 

With  respect  to  his  private  life,  we  must  say  (with  due 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  his  biographer),  that  there  appears 
to  be  still  less  reason  for  wishing  to  have  it  recorded,  than  his 
public  actions  afford.  His  morality  and  piety  are  the  theme 
of  Yjt.  W  hi  taker's  constant,  but  we  think  rather  injudicious 
admiration,  The  latter  virtue  appears  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  to  have  been  very  much  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
Puritans,  full  of  sound  and  grimace  ;  and  (for  any  thing  we 
know  to  the  contrary),  it  may  have  been  very  sincere  also  ; 
but  of  this  we  have  no  proof  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
most  uninteresting  correspondence.  Habits  of  business,  and 
attendance  on  courts,  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Whitaker  to  have 
deadened  the  sense  of  this  early  principle;  but  even  this  sup- 
position (we  must  remark),  is  not  sustained  by  evidence  any 
more  than  the  former.  He  does  not  indeed  bring  in  the  name 
of  God  or  tag  a  few  scriptural  expressions  so  frequently  in 
his  letters  to  his  wife  as  in  the  earlier  ones  to  his  mother;  but 
this  is  an  omission  which  does  not  imply  any  decay  of  genuine 
l>iety  ;  it  only  furnishes  proof  of  augmented  good  sense  j  and 
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his  last  solemn  address  to  Strafford,  on  the  eve  of  hit*  execu- 
tion, is  not  only  the  finest,  but  the  only  specimen  of  true  reli- 
gious feeling,  throughout  the  volume.* 

As  for  Sir  George  RadclifFe's  morality,  \vs  can  collect 
from  his  letters  that  he  was  a  dutiful  son,  an  affectionate  hus- 
band, a  good  father,  and, certainly,  a  sincere  and  faithful  friend 
both  in  prosperity  and  adversity.  But  so  (God  be  thanked} 
are  many  men,  whose  lives,  notwithstanding  wo  should  be  very 
sorry  to  sec  the  subjects  of  so  many  quarto  volumes.  Of  his- 
state  -morality  we  shall  not  speak  in  harsh  terms,  because  the 
principles  and  force  of  patronage  in  those  semi-feudal  time*, 
were  such  as  in  a  great  measure  to  justify,  or  at  least  excuse, 
the  apparent  versatility  with  which  he  shifts  from  the  patriot 
to  the  courtier  at  the  moment  when  the  change  was  roost  con- 
venient for  his  interest.  1 1  isecottomy  is.  on  many  occasions  highly 
commended;  and  his  letters  afford  many  amusing  and  some 
whimsical  instances  of  it  from  his  school- days  down  to  a  mucin 
rater  period".  But  economy  was  the  virtue  of  the  age,  among 
country  gentlemen  at  least ;  and  we  know  not  how  far  he  may 
have  deviated  from  its  principles  in  his  political  life.  Nor  is 
it  a  point  of  great  hnp'ortance.  J;ur  our  reverence  is  not  much 
increased  for  a  statesman  who,  amidst  the  important  concerns 
of  public  life,  find*  leisure  for  minute  and  narrow  inspection 
into  the  state  of  his  private  affairs. 

I ii  temper  and  habits  Sir  George  IvadclifTe  was  serious  anrJ 
uniform.  No  particle  of  wit  or  humour,  no  attempt,  not 
even  the  shadow  of  an  attempt  at  either,  no  little  agreeable 
trifling,  appears  in  any  part  of  this  his  voluminous  and  most 
familiar  correspondence.  Even  hb  biographer  admits  that 
(here  was  nothing  at  all  brilliant  or  striking  in  his  abilities. 
Respectable  in  family,  in  character,- in  learning,  and  acquire- 
ments, extremely  industrious,  sound  and  clear  in  his  judgment, 
serious  ami  reserved  in  his  deportment,  he  was  in  every  sense 
a  man  of  business,  and  he  was  a  mere  man  of  business,  that  is, 
the  most  unfit  of  all  descriptions  of  persons  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  biographical  memoir. 

Great  stress,  however,  seems  to  belaid  by  the  editor  on 
this  correspondence,  especially  the  earlier  part  of  it,  i  as  a> 
faithful  picture  of  that  ancient  simplicity,  minute  economy, 
filial  duty,  and  reverential  affection  for  instructors,  which  are 
now  no  more.'  And  we  are  far  from  denying  that  the  collec- 
tion before   us,  (as  indeed  would  be  the  cuss  with  almost  any 


*  This  address    h;i^  been   before    published  in    Lord    StraffdrtTs   Carres 
jf«u<lcm;t\     We  should  otherwise  have  transcribed  it  ia  this  plaea. 
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other  collection  of  the  same  period),  exhibits  in  those  respects 
some  occasional  points  of  interest.  But  it  is  an  interest 
which  might  have  been  communicated  by  one  or  two  detached 
specimens  as  effectual ly  as  by  the  publication  of"  the  whole 
correspondence.  And,  although  we  must  confess  that  the 
virtues  here  spoken  of  are  not  much  in  vogue  among  the  dis- 
ciples *  of  our  great  classical  seminaries  at  present,  who  bring 
away  with  tbeiu  a  much  greater  horror  of  inelegance  than  oi 
vice,  and  who  have  been  more  anxiously  instructed  in  the 
mimttirc  of  Greek  metres  than  in  the  doctrines  and  principles 
of  Christianity,'  we  must  also  affirm,  that  the  correspondence 
of  one  of  those  disciples  is  generally  better  worth  preserving 
than  young  RadclihVs,  at  the  same  time  that  we  do  not  sup- 
pose any  body  thinks  that  it  would  make  the  best  possible 
subject  for  a  quarto.  The  following  is  the  first  of  the  series, 
and  forms,  together  with  the  notes  of  the  reverend  and  learned 
editor,  no  unfair  specimen  of  the  contents  of  all  the  others. 

-  (  Most  Loving  IViotheb,  August  1st,  1G07. 

'These  are  to  let  you  understand  that  we  are  all  well  at  Old- 
ham. I  had  thought  to  have  written  before  this,  but  that  1  had 
other  occasion.  I  thank  sou  for  the  books  which  I  received  of 
nayhe  uncle  Lock  wood,  and  he,  I  thank  him,  gave  me  another 
book,  which  he  heard  my  maister  say  I  wanted.  I  like  very  well 
here  at  Oldham,  though  many  say  I  am  paired;*  I  doubt  that  I 
shall  break e  forth  by  reason  of  chang  of  aire,  for  some  pimples 
do  arise  in  my  handes,  and  many  say  that  they  began  so,  yet  I 
lie  with  nobody. t  I  received  yesterday  two  shirt  bands  by 
George  Armitage,  the  carrier;  I  also  received  of  William  Ward. 

alias  Wmkes,  a  set  of  song  bcokes  of  the two 

prints  of  gingerbread,  the  one  to  my  maister,  the  other  to  my- 
self; and  two  cakes,  the  one  from  my  cousin  Robert.  I  was  not 
at  Todmordin  yet,  nor  will  not  go  until  my  cousin  Greenwood 
come,  for  I  hope  to  see  him  and  my  brothere  ere  it  be  longe. 
There  is  a  book  of  myne  at  Wakefield,  which  I  lent  to  one  of 
Cambridge,  and.  one  of  Oswald  Laborne's  sonnes  doth  keep  it; 
if  it  be  not  come,  I  pray  send  for  it  as  sone  as  may  be,  and  send  it 
me.  Heere  is  a  piggton  which  my  maister  hath  sent  you,  which 
came  out  of  France;  it  is  a  cocke,  and  will  have  any  tame 
piggeon  to  his  mate;  those  piggeons  that  come  out  of  it  trre 
better  than  itself;  I  pray  keepe  it  awhile  in  the  house,  an,d  give 
it  meat  often,  and  it  will  stay  ;  it  will  eat  any  thing,  t 

#  *  i.  c.  impaired,  grown  thin  ;   the  dialect  of  his  country.' 
f  '  A.n  hint  (hat  a  certain  ignoble  complaint  was  at  that  time  u$t  urifrc- 
tpicnt  in  boarding-si  liuols.' 
|  '  H'rt  fonduc-s  for  pijeous  seems    to  have  continued  i\)\  be  became  a 

E  % 
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*  I  pray  commend  me  to  my  brothers,  bo!  h  my  sister?,  m^ 
Cosiii  Robert,  and  thank  him  for  his  cake,  my  eosin  Margaiet, 
and  my  daughter  (Cod-daughter)  Elizabeth,  whom  I  pray  God 
blesse!  and  all  our  deare  friends.  Thus'desyvinge  yourdayly 
prayers  Unto  God  forme,  I  commend  you  to  the  protection  of  the 
Almighty. 

<  Oldham,  this  Saturday  being  the  first  of  August,  160/, 
Yo»r  obedient  sonne, 

GEORGE  KADCLIFEE.' 

'  Amiable  and  interesting  boy  P  Haw  anxious  does  this" 
letter  make  us  its  readers,  a  century  and  a  half  since  thou  werfc 
dead  and  biuicd,  to  ascertain  that  thy  fears  of  that  'ignoble 
complaint'  were  groundless!  How  painful  is  the  unce/tainty 
in  which  we  are  left  (by  the  unfortunate  obliteration  of  part 
of  thy  MS.)  as  to  the  title  of  the  .song-book  (doubtless,  a 
godly  song-booke)  which  thou  receivedst  from  William  Ward, 
alias  Winkes?  How  important  the  information,  that  thy 
economical  mother  did  not  (like  the  thoughtless  and  extrava- 
gant parents  of  these  days)  send  a  present  of  game,  or  a  dozer* 
of  wine,  or  a  Stilton  cheese,  to  thy  maister,  but  a  single  print 
of  home-made  gingerbread  !  Above  all,  how  infinitely  sur- 
prising, as  well  as-  curious,  the  discovery  made  by  thy  bio- 
grapher that  the  love  for  pigeons  (which  so  honourably  distin- 
guished thine  old  age),  was  implanted  in  thy  heart  even  at  this- 
juvenile  period  1 

'  Quae  gratia  vivis, 

'  Kadem  sequitur  tellure  rep^stosf 

But  here  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  some  slight  sense    of 

dissatisfaction  at   our   editor,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  iu- 

jnitutcdany  inquiry  respecting  the  most  material  suggestion  in 

the  above  ielter,  in  order  to  ascertain    whether    Sir   George 

Kadehfr'e  actually  caught  the  itch  at  Oldham,  on-  whether  the 

eruption  on  his  fingers  which  he  complains  of,  were  the  mere 

effect  of  feverish  irritation,  or  proceeded  from  any  and  what 

other  cause.     So  important  an  incident   in  the   life  of  *  this 

great  and  good  man,'  should  not  have  been  dismissed  with  so 

abrupt,  and  (we  must  add),  unfeeling  a  notice  as  Mr.  Whitaker 

Lip  given   to  it. 

filial  du  the  eighteen   letters   from  Oldham  which  follow,  we 

now  no    ased  to  observe  that  there  is  hardly  one,  but  if   it  con- 

liou  berthing  else,  it  is  expression  of  thanks  for  gingerbread, 

' apples,  or  liquorice.     So  that  our  *  amiable  and  into* 

\.  boy'  was  not  without  his-   substantial  comforts  and  in- 

*  Thisnees.     We  also   discover  that  the  wise  and  economical 

j^»u<icu'her  sometimes  sold  the  liquorice  which   she   made.     The 

'  these  letttps/after  thauksfor  (  some  cakes  and  rabbita/ 
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arid  complaints  that  all  liis  shoes  '  tourne  water,'  proceeds  to 
expatiate  inure  largely  than  any  preceding  one,  on  the  details 
of  what  the  young  writer  is  pleased  to  term 

4  a  very  dole-full,  joyfuH  accident;  dolefull  I  say,  because  we 
parted  with  to  sweet,  loving,  Itarnd,  and  virtuous  a  *©ul  as  he 
was,  viz.  Henry  Dot,  and  by  so  unfortunate  means  ;  joy  full, 
because  such  a  virtuous  soul,  who  made  a  mest  Wonderful!  elide, 
:s  made  a  saint  in  Heaven,  delivered  from  this  vale  of  misery, 
there  singing  laud  and  prayse  to  the  Trenity  m  fullness  of  joy.' 

This,  and  all  the  particulars  which  follow,  are  in  the  true 
-style  of  puritanism,  and  so  far  characteristic,  a  title  which  we 
are  sorry  to  say  very  few  indeed  of  the  letters  in  this  collection 
have    any  pretension   to. 

The  letters  from  Oxford  are  not  at  all  more  amusing  or  in- 
structive than  those  from  Oldham.  All  alike  leave  only  one 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  the  '  amiable  and 
interesting  boy'  was  excessively  dull  and  formal,  in  his  anx- 
iety to  force  an  interest  on  passages  to  which  none  really 
belongs,  the  editor  appears  to  us  to  have  now  and  then  fallen 
into  some  odd  misapprehensions.  Thus,  in  a  note,  p.  10/  he 
observes,  '  such  was  the  state  of  the  roads  two  centuries  ago, 
that  a  journey  of  little  more  than  M5  miles  took  up  almost 
three  days/  This  was  a  fact,  indeed,  sufficient  to  make  us 
stare;  since  the  travellers  to  whom  it  applies  were  on  foot; 
and  whatever  difficulties  we  may  allow  to  the  transportation  of 
a  heavy  family  coach,  we  always  imagined  that  a  man  could 
ride  or  walk  in  the  17th  century  as  fast  and  as  far  as  he  cau  in 
the  ]Qth.  But  the  truth  is,  on  referring  to  the  text,  that  young 
RadclifFe  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  two  or  three  friends, 
on  his  way  between  Overthorpe  and  Oldham,  a  circumstance 
which  might  have  accounted  lor  Ins  being  on  the  road  twenty- 
live  days  as  well  as  three,  in  which  case  Dr.  YVhitaker  would 
have  remarked  that  '  such  was  t\ue  state  of  the  roads  two  cen- 
turies ago,  a  man  could  not  travel  more  than  one  mile  in  a  day/ 

A  similar  instance  occurs  in  page  40,  where  Uadehffe, 
speaking  of  ihe  plague  which  made  its  appearance  at  Oxford 
in  the  uiontk  of  June,  HJQ9,  says, 

4  there  died  not  above  six  in  all,  as  far  as  I  know,  if  so  many  in 
all,  wher of  three  was  of  Brazennose,  where.  Samuel  Radclifte  is, 
iwo  uf  them  in  ikejiclds,  and  one  in  the  town  :  none  in  the  house  : 
one  in    AU^ul's  eolledge,  and  the  re it  in  the  town,' 

by  which  term  two  in  thejields,  we  think  it  palpable  from  the 
context  that  the  writer  meant,  in  the  country  or  perhaps  iu  the 
#uiwirbs  of  the  town,  to  which  they  might  have  beeu  removed 
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on  account  of  infection  ;  but  Dr.  Whitaker,  taking  his  expres- 
sion literally,  observes,  'the  attiick  must  have  been  unusually 
violent  and  sudden,  when  young  men  walking  in  the  fields 
were  overtaken  by  death  before  they  could  return  to  their 
Oun  apartments   in  college.' 

.Again,  in  p.  47,  occurs  the  following  note. 

*  It  requires  no  wide  acquaintance  with  human  life  to  discover 
that  every  period  of  it  is  exposed  to  cares  and  sorrows  ;  yet 
surely  these  gloomy  sentiments  would  have  come  with  a  better 
grace  from  the  exiled  statesman  of  sixty,  than  from  the  young 
Academic  of  seventeen.  Could  his  recollection  supply  him  with 
no  entire  days  of  youthful  health  and  glee  ?  Oldham  i*  not  an 
Eton,  yet  in  his  more  chearful  hours  a  remembrance  of  that 
place  must  surely  have  awakened  feelings  (for  they  are  the  feeU 
ings  of  nature),  in  unison  with  those  of  Mr.  Gray: 

"Ah  happy  bills  P'&p. 

*  One  species  of  melancholy  throws  an  equal  gloom  over  every 
period  of  life  :  another  augments  the  sorrows  of  the  present 
moment,  by  contrasting  them  with  the  exaggerated  or  imagined 
happiness  of  the  past/ 

To  have  rendered  this  piece  of  declamation  complete,  Mr. 
W.  ought  to  have  wound  it  up  with  the  memorable  lines  of 
Dante. 

*  Hessun  maggior  dolorc 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria.' 

7'bis  note,  however,  caught  our  attention  forcibly ;  and 
not  the  less  so,  because  we  had  previously  glanced  our  eyes 
over  the  letter  to  which  it  is  appended  without  discovering 
any  thing  that  should  in  any  respect  have  demanded  it.  We 
then  read  the  letter  again;  and  (but  that  it  is  very  long  and 
excessively  dull)  should  not  scruple  to  present  our  readers 
with  it.  But  so  far  from  containing  a  single  remark  appli- 
cable to  his  personal  situation  or  feelings,  it  is  nothing  but 
a  stiff  mourning  epistle  on  the  death  of  his  grand-mother, 
decorated,  we  have  no  doubt,  (if  the  truth  were  known),  by 
a  broad  black  margin  all  round  the  paper,  with  death's  heads 
perhaps  at  the  corners,  and  stuffed  with  all  the  common- 
place sentences  about  the  miseries  of  this  mortal  state,  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  the  eligibility  of  death,  and 
tiie  glorious  hopes  of  immortality,  with  which  any  volume 
of  sermons  might  have  supplied  a  young  man  who  found  it 
necessary  to  write  on  a  respected  old  relative  whose  death 
,piade  uo  very  violent  calls  on  his  sensibility. 
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in  page  (>4,  our  young  Puritan  writes  to  his  mother  that 
tic  finds  '  tiie  University  much  reformed,  about  drinking,  lon% 
Hair,  and  other  vices,  especially  our  house/  As  this  is 
almost  the  only  passage  throughout  the  whole  volume  that  has 
afforded  to  our  features  the  relaxation  of  a  smile,  it  is  some- 
what hard  upon  us  that  the  editor  expresses  it  to  be  l  a  trait 
Of  puritantsm  from  which  I  sincerely  wish  my  author  had 
been   free.' 

The  few  letters  to  his  mother  fron-i  Graves  Iim  are  to  the 
full  as  l  weary,  stale,  rlat,  mid  unprofitable,'  as  any  of  those 
from  Oldham,  or  University  College.  There  is  some  excuse, 
indeed,  for  the  antlior  {<\$  Dr.  Whitaker  designates  him), 
■because  they  were  intended  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  give 
his  parent  from  time  to  time  the  information  that  he  was  yet 
alive  and  well.  But  where,  <?r  what,  is  the  excuse  for.  the 
•editor?  We  must,  once  for  all,  observe  that  it  is,  in  our 
opinion,  become  the  bounden  duty  of  all  persons  receiving 
familiar  and  confidential  letters,  to  burn  them  as  soon  as 
read ;  since  there  is  no  knowing  who,  or  what,  may  in  the 
estimation  of  future  editors,  become  die  proper  objects  of 
posthumous  publication. 

We  now  turn  to   that  part   of   the  correspondence   which 
consists  of  letters   to   his  wife  between    the  years  l6£4  and 
1629.       But   we  turn   to  them    only    for  the    purpose    of 
saying  that  there  is  not  one,  the  selection  of  which  could,  we 
think,  afford  gratification  to  the  most  inquisitive  of  our  readers. 
During  his  imprisonment  in  the  JVlarshalsea  (which  we  have 
before  mentioned),  he  writes  so  much  about  the  contentment 
•of  a  good  oonscietyce,  that  he    almost   persuaded  us    to   feel 
some  interest  in  his  affairs.  One  letter  particularly,  in  answer 
it  should  appear  to  some  worldly-minded  advice  at'  his  wife's 
about  conforming,    is   full   of  such    high-sounding,  virtuous, 
sentiment  as  to  draw  forth  a  note  of  unfeigned  and  enthusi- 
astic admiration  from   his  editor.      But  alas  !  turn  over  a  very 
few  pages;  glance  yonr  eye  only  from   May  Igtfe,  JO'27  to 
to    Dec.  1st,    16*28  ;  and  you   will  ti«d    this  Christian  philo- 
sopher, this   incorruptible  patriot,  anxious  about   nothing  so 
much  as,  lest  court  promises  may  prove  fallacious  and  mv  lord 
not  be  made  a  lord  viscount  and  president  of  the  north!     We 
have  suggested  some  excuse  for  '  our  author's'  tergiversation 
in  the  habits  of  the  age;  but  we  weie  notwithstanding  some- 
what surprised  at  finding  in  the  course  of  this  familiar  corres- 
pondence not  a  single  passage  assigning  any  thing  like  a  moraj 
or  political  ground  for  the  charge.     Mow-a-days,  if  the  leader 
-of  a  party  alters  his  opinion  and  line  of  conduct,  those  who 
think  proper  to  follow  his  steps,  do  not  hold  it  quite  sufficient  for 
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their  justification  to  "assign  their  only  real  motive  of  action, 
and  say,  (  1  think  so,  because  my  leader  thinks  so/  x  Every 
man  has  at  least  some  independent  profession  of  principle  by 
which  he  excuses  hisapostacy  to  himself  and  attempts  to  ex- 
cuse it  to  others.  But  here  we  have  a  grave,  austere  states- 
man, full  of  religion  and  conscience,  a  canting  patriot  to-day, 
a  greedy  courtier  to-morrow,  without  thinking  it  necessary 
even  to  pretend  any  further  reason  for  the  change  than  that 
his  friend  and  patron  has  a  promise  of  being  made  a  peer  and 
a  lord  president !  Perhaps  it  may  be  true  that  we  are  not 
much  improved  in  political  morality  since  the  da)s  of  Sir 
George  Radcliffe.  We  are,  bov  ever,  at  least  improved  in 
the  semblance  of  it;  and  it  is  so  salutary  a  check  upon  the 
conduct  of  statesmen  to  think  themselves  obliged  to  assign  a  rea- 
son for  their  conduct,  that  we  are  not  at  all  disposed,  in  this  re- 
spect at  least,  to  look  with  greater  complacency  on  the  days 
which  are  past  than  on  the  present.  We  will  go  a  step  fur- 
ther, and  say,  that  if  the  education  of  young  men  at  this  day 
is  such  as  to  inspire  them  with  notions  of  honour  and  inde- 
pendence of  sentiment  to  which,  with  all  his  conscience  aud 
his  economy,  Sir  George  Radcliffe  appears  to  have  been  a 
stranger,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  join  with  Dr.  Whitaker 
in  his  preference  of  '  Maister  Hunt's  School  at  Oldham/ 
over  the  expensive,  but  liberal,  establishments  of  Eton, 
West  minster,  or   Harrow. 

We  should  here  have  concluded  our  remarks,  which  have 
already  been  extended  beyond  what  the  merits  of  the  book, 
in  our  opinion,  demand,  -but  for  a  few  additional  letters 
which  appear  to  deserve  some  notice,  as  not  being  Sir  George 
Radcliffe's,  but  written  to  him  by  Lord  Strafford.  On  ac- 
count of  that  great  statesman's  name,  and  as  a  supplement  to 
the  collection  of  his  letters  already  published,  had  Mr. 
Whitaker  presented  us  with  nothing  besides  these  letters,  we 
should  have  thought  ourselves  obliged  to  him  for  them,  and 
concurred  with  him  in  considering  his  discovery  of  them  in 
the  light  of  a  public  benefit.  They  do  not,  indeed,  contain 
much  to  interest  the  reader  abstracted  from  the  portion  of 
history  with  which  they  are  connected,  or  from  the  general 
correspondence  in  which  they  would  perhaps  fill  up  some" im- 
portant chasms.  The  following  short  note  is  characteristic  of 
the  man,  and  affords  too  just  a  portraiture  of  the  fatal  con- 
fusion and  imbecility  which  prevailed  in  the  king's  councils, 
previous  to  his  falling  into  the  power  of  the  Scots. 

'  Cosin  Radcliffe,  Sept.  1st,    1640. 

<  Pitty  me,  for  never  came  any  man  to  so  lost  a  businesse. 
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-The  army  altogether  unexercised  and  unprovided  of  all  neces- 
sary*. That  parte  which  I  bring  now  with  me  from  Durham  the 
worst  I  ever  >aw.  Oar  horse  all  cowardly,  the  country  from 
Barvvtcke  to  Yorke  in  the  power  of  the  Scott,  an  univeisall 
affright  in  all,  a  generall  disaffection  to  the  king's  service,  none 
sensible  of  his  dishonour.  In  one  worde,  here  alone  to  fight 
with  all  thes  evils,  without  any  one  to  helpe.  God  of  his  good- 
nesse  deliver  me  out  of  this  the  greatest  evili  of  my  life.  Fare 
you   well. 

*  Your  ever  most  faithfull  and  most 

*  Affectionate  Cosin  and  Freind 

*  Northallerton,   1st  Scptcmb.  16*10. 

-  STRAFFORDE' 

On  the  5th  of  Nov.  1640,  he  writes  from  Woodhouse, 
(his  seat  hi  Yorkshire),»previous  to  his  departure  for  London, 
from  which  place  he  never  returned,  (among  other  things)  as 
follows: 

*  I  am  to-morrow  to  London,  with  more  dangers  besett,  I  be- 
lieve, than  ever  any  man  went  without  of  Yorkshire;  yet  my 
hartte  is  good,  and  I  finde  not  hinge  Cidde  within  me.  it  is  not 
lo  be  believed  how  great  the  malice  is,  and  how  intente  they  are 
about  it:  little  lesse  care  ther  is  taken  to  mine  rne  than  to  save 
ther  owns  s-^uls.  Nay,  for  themselves,  I  wishe  ther  atten- 
tion to  the  latter  were  equal  to  that  they  lend  me  in  the  former; 
and  certainly  they  will  raeke  heaven  and  helle,  as  they  say,  to 
doe  me  mischief. 

'  If  they  cum  to  chardge,  I  will  send  for  you  to  have  your  helpe 
in  my  defence.  I  pray  therefore  make  ready,  if  ttye  occasion  be 
offered,  else  stir  not.  The  king  hath  given  me  great  demonstra- 
tions of  his  affection,  and  strong  assurances  as  can  be  expressed 
in  words.  The  queen  is  infinitely  gratious  towards  me,  above 
all  that  you  can  imagine,  and  doth  declare  it  in  a  very  publike 
and  strandge  manner,  soe  as  nothing  can  hurtt  me,  by  God'a 
help!  but  the  iniquitie  and  necessity  of  thes  times. 

'  Three  maine  disadvantages  the  king  and  his  poor  servants 
labour  under  at  this  time  ;  and  what  the  effects  thereof  may  be, 
God  Almighty  knows  !  The  uttermost  of  the  Scots  demands  are 
yet  vailed  from  us  and  certainly  by  design  of  sum  even  amongst 
ourselves,  soe  as  the  minds  and  opinions  of  the  subjects  are  infi- 
nitely distracted;  sum  thinking  it  over  well,  others  may  be  over 
ill  ot  their  purposes,  which  turn  infinitly  to  the  king's  prejudice; 
for  if  they  were  once  made  patent,  every  man's  judgment  would 
be  satisfied,  and  soe  unity  and  concurrence  in  counsells,  by  God's 
grace,  might  follow,  which  is  the  only  meanes  under  his  goodness 
to  preserve  and  save  ourselves  and-  children  by.  /The  Scotishe 
army  is  still  by  this  means  kept  as  a  rod  over  the  king,  to  force 
him  to  doe  any  thing  the  puritan  popular  humour  hath  a  mind 
unto,  which  is  a  devillish  practise,  if  you  will  consider  it.     This 
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army,  Which  is  our  bulwark,  depends  nearly  upon  the  loane  of 
the  city ";  if  that  fade,  we  disbande  shamefully,  and  with  all  the 
danger  that  can  be  thought  of,  which  certainly  they  will  either 
enlardge  or  straten,  as  the  king  shall  please  the  P'liam't,  more 
or  less  ;  which  I  assure  you  I  take  to  he  of  more  peri  11  then  any 
of  the  rest,  albeit  the  other  are  as  had  almost  as  can  he. 

'Thus  you  see  we  are  in  a  brave  condition  ;  could  any  man 
wish  it  worse  ?  the  question  is  to  be  answered  with  a  verse  of 
Spencer's. 

"  God  help  the  man  thus  wrapt  in  error's  endless  traine  !" 

« The  lord  keeper,  to  beg  inn  the  business  with,  hath  declar'd 
in  open  parlianit.  the  warre  was  advised  by  the  body  of  the 
counsell,  which  albeit  in  eirect  true,  yet  are  they  infmitly 
offended  at  it;  what  expedient  they  will  finde  to  recruite  it.  we 
ormst  expect.  In  the  mean  time  I  am  hastened  up;  that  there 
is  great  want  of  me;  that  if  1  had  been  there  that  folly  had  not 
been  committed  ;  that  I  was  of  absolute  necessity  to  be  there, 
and  therefore  noe  delay  to  be  used  ;  and  soe  am  I  pulled  from 
Old  Woodhouse*  by  heade  and  eares,  as  they  used  to  say,  and 
forced  to  leave  the  army,  which  I  conf'esse  I  doe  most  unwillingly, 
albeit  a  churdgc  of  all  others  I  would  thanke  Cod  to  be  free  of. 
As  concerning  that  other  army  there,  it  must  rest  as  it  is  till  I 
«*um  to  London,  then  you  shall  speedily  heare  from  me  againc; 
in  the  meane  time,  I  would  have  the  deputy  and  you  interesting 
the  re>t  of  the  counsell  by  degrees  wiih  you  to  deal  with  my 
Lord  Ormonde,  that  now  being  to  goe  to  the  winter  quarters,  the 
soukliets'  pay,  during  time  of  garrison,  may  be  reduced  to  six- 
pence a  day,  wherein  not  Stirling  the  officers,  you  may  have 
them  to  joine  in  the  business,  taking  your  rise  from  the  parliamls. 
abayting  indeed  abusing  the  subsedies.  »  *  *  *  f  * 

1  Remember  my  service  to  the  d<  puty  ;f  shew  him  this  letter, 
it  will  from  me,  that  he  must  tarirroi<U\  and  not  sutler  my  gentle- 
SM*i  to  grow  insolent  upon  him,  and  that  his  old  rule  of  moderate 
counsells  will  not  serv  his  turne  in  cases  of  this  extremity  ;  to  be 
a  fine  well-natured  gentleman  will  not  doe  it,  ire  are  put  by  that 
warde  ;  I  cannot  write  to  him  now  ;  the  best  is,  what  is  for  one, 
is  for  both.  For  love  of  Christ  take  order  that  all  the  money 
due  to  my  Lady  Carble  be  paid  before  Christmas;  for  a  nobler 
nor  more  intelligent  friendship  did  1  never  meet  with  in  all  my 
life ;  and  send  me  as  much  as  possible  you  can,  for  there  will  be 
use  of  all,  and  yet  you  must  by  any  means  make  straight  with  the 
rice  treasurour:  a  heavy  task  you  will  save  ;  I  grant  it,  but  who 
can  help  that  will  away.     I  must  entreate  both  the  deputy  an4 

*  Xw  L.r«7r.  Srptfjuiog  Eurip.  About  the  end  of  May  following  he  re*, 
turned,  not  to  the  house,   but  to  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors. 

f  Sir  Christopher  AVandesford,  another  dependent  of  Stafford's,  and  Loi'A 
Deputy  of  Ireland  after  him.     Rev. 
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you  to  assist  and  advise  Captain  Hockley  all  you  may;  and  soe 
gentle  George,  farewell. 

'  your  ever  most  faith  foil  affectionate  Friend  and  Cosin, 
{  WentW,  Nov.  bth,  10 10. 

•  STKAFFORD1S/ 

*  I  am,  God  be  prayseJ  !  much  amended  in  my  health,  albeit 
exceeding  troubled  with  the  stone,  and  have  it  now  to  begin  my 
journey  with,  but  for  all  that  I  voide  them  with  reasonable  ease, 
and  am  very  gallant  on  the  matter.  Albeit  I  doe  not  answer 
your  letters  tn  this  strait  wherein  I  am  ;  yet  have  I  great  use  of 
X hem,  and  hope  to  live  to  give  you  more  thanks  tor  them  than  a> 
few  lines  can  expxefts.  To  the  best  of  my  judgment,  we  gaine 
much  rather  then  loose.  I  trust  God  will  preserve  us  ;  and,  as-, 
all  other  passions,  I  am  free  of  feare,  the  articles  that  are  cuming 
I  apprehend  not.  The  Irish  business  is  part,  and  better  than  I 
expected,  their  proofes  being  very  scant.  God's  hand  is  with 
us,  for  what  is  not  we  might  expect  to  have  been  sworne  from 
thence?*  *  *  All  will  be  well,  and  every  hower  gives  more  hope 
then  other.     God  Almighty  protect  and  guide  us] 

4  Sunday  after  dinner/ 

We  are  entirely  of  Dr.  Whitaker's  persuasion,  that  th* 
proceedings  against  Strafford  for  high  treason,  and  his  conse- 
quent execution,  were  acts  of  the  most  illegal  violence  and 
iniquity  ;  that  he  fejl  as  much  a  murdered  man,  and  in  breach 
of  all  law  and  justice,  as  Algernon  Sidney  in  the  succeeding 
reign.  We  are  also  disposed  to  go  some  length  with  those 
who  have  attempted  to  justify  his  Irish  administration  and 
other  acts  of  over-strained  power  upon  the  ground  of  state 
necessity  and  the  hardship  of  the  times ;  and  we  think  it 
highly  probable  that  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was 
that  very  presidency  of  the  north  which  had  been  the  object 
of  his  earliest  and  fondest  ambition,  and  for  which  he  sacri- 
ficed his   honour  and  integrity. 

'  Evertere  domos  totas  optantibus  ipsis 
*  U\  superi.' 

Tt  is  now  time  to  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Whitakcr.  That 
gentleman,  in  his  preface,  expresses  a  most  just  and  virtuous 
abhorrence  of  the  modern  art  of  book-making.  Why  then 
the  wide  expanse  of  margin,  the  pages  explanatory  of  the 
cypher  used  by  Sir  George  Radclirle  in  his  political  corres- 
pondence!! the  various  fac-similcs  of  hand-writing,  and  the 
genealogical  tables  of  the  present  volume?  Nay,  why  the 
present  volume  itself?  We  respect  Dr.  Whi taker  as  the 
author  of  two  topographical  works  of  great  merit,  the  historic*' 
of   Craven  and  Whalley,  which;  although  much  tyo   volu- 
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minous  and  crowded  with  too  many  superfluous  details,  were 
the  productions  of  a  scholar,  an  antiquary  and  a  man  of 
taste  and  feeling.  But  really,  if  he  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  giving  to  the  world  any  old  letters  that  fali  in  his  way 
with  no  other  possible  recommendation  than  the  date  of  the 
17th  century,  we  know  not  how  we  can  wish  either  the  world 
or  himself  better  than  that  be  may  never  again  light  on  such  a 
discovery  as  that  which  furnished  him  with  the  materials  of 
the  present  publication.  We  mean  this  exclusively  of  the 
letters  of  Lord  Strafforde,  which  occupy  about  a  sixth  part 
of  the   volume. 


Art.  V. — An  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Philosophical 
Criticism,  applied  to  Poetry.  Bu  Joseph  llarpur, 
JL.L.  B.  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  London,  Riving- 
ton,  1810.  4to.  pp.  293. 

■  THE  speculations  contained  in  the  following  treatise/  says 
Mr.  Harpur,  •  are  entirely  founded  on  ancient  philosophy.  The 
method  adopted  by  the  ancients  in  the  search  of  truth,  was  to 
consider  the  necessary  and  immutable  relations  q^  universal 
ideas.  For  as  all  scientific  knowledge  must  necessarily  be  ade- 
quate  and  permanent,  it  cannot  be  of  particulars,  which  are  in- 
definite and  perpetually  changing;  but  must  be  only  of  univ 
versals,  which  are  definite  and  iixt.  To  acquire  the  knowledge 
©f  permanent  causes  and  universal  principles,  is  consequently 
the  end  proposed  in  all  philosophical  researches.  Of  philosophi- 
cal criticism  therefore  the  object  is,  not.  to  point  out  the  defects 
or  the  excellencies  of  particular  works;  but  rather  to  discover 
the  univei^al  principles  on  which  the  specific  character,  the 
powers  and  the  essential  properties  of  the  art  treated  of,  depend. 

'  To  elucidate  such  principles  with  legard  to  poetry,  is  the 
design  of  the  following  essay. 

•  For  this  purpose,  the  author  has  f;rst  considered  how  poetry, 
as  a  composite,  may  be  resolved  into  its  Matter  and  its  form; 
as  well  the  generic  form,  which  essentially  distinguishes  poetry 
from  other  arts,  as  the  specific  forms,  by  which  its  productions 
are  essentially  distinguished  from  each  other.  He  has  then  in- 
quired into  the  principles  on  which  its  power  depends,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  discover  the  primary  constituent  elements  of 
its  capital  excellencies,  by  tracing  them  to  the  essential  nature 
of  mind  in  general,  and  of  those  properties  of  the  human  mind 
which  poetry  particularly  addresses.  And  thus,  by  resolving 
such  composites  as  imagery,  beauty,  sublimity,  style  and  others 
of  the  like  complex  nature  into  their  elementary  ideas,  he  has 
attempted  to  ascertain  of  how  fi^vy,  and  of  what  things  they 
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are  compounded  ;  and  to  show  how  their  several  character* 
depend  on  and  flow  from  those  their  essential  and  constituent 
pans. 

1  In  this  research  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  pursue  many 
abstract  speculations,  and  to  confirm  and  elucidate  his  doctrines 
by  the  authorities  of  those  philosophers  of  antiquity  whom  he 
has  followed  as  his  guides.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that  in 
several  pans  of  his  work,  and  especially  in  the  notes  and  quo- 
tations which  he  has  thought  necessary  to  illustrate  it,  many 
things  have  been  introduced  which  may  appear  more  adapted 
to  metaphysical  or  logical  inquiries,  than  either  to  poetry  or  to 
criticism.  But  he  considered  that  as  all  art  operated  according 
to  a  system  of  rules  founded  on  right  reason;  and  as  truth,  the 
object  of  reason,  is  one  and  universal,  all  kinds  of  rational  prac- 
tice must  of  necessity  be  regulated  by  the  general  and  com- 
prehensive principles  of  the  first  philosophy ;  that  common 
fountain  of  aits  and  sciences,  from  which,  when  traced  down- 
wards through  their  effects,  they  are  all  found  to  flow,  and  in 
which,  when  traced  upwards  to  their  causes,  they  all  terminate.' 

The  work  itself  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  and  arranged 
under  the  following  heads  : 

'  Of  the  matter  and  specific  forms  of  poetry — plan  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  whole.  Of  poetry  in  general — Its  constituent 
elements  and  universal  form.  Of  beauty  in  general — Of  beauty 
sensible  and  beauty  intellectual;  their  specific  distinction,  and 
the  constituent  principles  of  the  latter.  Of  sublimity — its  con- 
stituent elements  and  universal  form.  Of  poetical  "fiction  and 
mythology.  Of  epic  poetry.  Of  dramatic  poetry ;  its  nature 
and  elementary  principles.  Of  the  nature  of  style  in  general 
— Of  the  essential  forms  and  constituent  elements  of  style 
poetical.  Of  the  influence  of  logical  reasoning  on  poetry  and 
Criticism — Conclusion.' 

Mr.  Harpur  has  treated  these  different  subjects  with  great 
ftruditfon,  sagacity,  and  taste ;  and  we  have  seldom  perused 
any  work  with  more  unmingled  satisfaction.  The  author  lias 
clearly  shewn  bow  the  principles  qf  criticism,  instead  of 
being  arbitrary  and  capricious,  are  fixed  and  definite,  founded 
in  the  nature  of  mind,  and  in  the  constitution  of  things. 
Criticism,  indeed,  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  treated 
by  Mr.  Harpur,  ma^nbe  considered  as  a  branch  of  ihe  highest 
philosophy  ;  or  that  which  lias  for  its  object,  the  analysis  of 
our  intellectual  nature,  and  the  development  of  those  immut- 
able truths,  which  form  the  only  unerring  criterion  of  ex^» 
cellence  in  all  the  productions  of  the  human  mind. 

The  object  of  philosophical  criticism  is  to  unfold  those 
jeneral  truths  and  principles,  which,  not  being  circumscribed 
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in  their  operations,  by  any  artificial  boundary,  arc  '  applicable 
to  every  elegant  art/  The  object  of  such  criticism,  wherj 
applied  to  poetry  in  particular,  is  the  investigation  of  those 
principles  which  are  more  especially  applicable  to  that  par- 
ticular art. 

Every  thing,  says  Mr.  Harpur,  which  can  be  the  subject 
of  human  contemplation,  must  necessarily  be  conceived  by 
the  mind  in  one  of  the  three  following  ways : 

'  First,  as  a  being,  whether  actual  or  possible,  not  inherent  iii 
any  thing  else,  but  Subsisting  by  itself;  that  is  to  say,  as  a 
substance 

'  Secondly,  as  an  a  If- ction,  quality,  mode,  power,  or  other 
property  of  substance;  that  is  to  say,  as  an  attribute. 

*  Thirdly,  as  an  action  performed,  or  eftect  produced  by  some 
•ubstance  exerting  its  attributes/ 

Our  author  ranges  the  subjects  of  poetry  under  the  three 
following  '  permanent  and  universal  genera/ 

'    ■  First,  otjeett  ;    whether   actually   presented   to  the 

senses  in  the  various  parts  of  the  universe,  or  formed  of  ideas 
suggested  by  loose  real  being*,  and  combined  in  coherent  fic- 
tions; such  objects  being  either  substances,  unintelligent  with 
their  sensible  attributes,  or  substances  intelligent,  considered 
only  so  fur  as  they  are  objects  of  sense. 

'  Secondly,  the  Virtues,  vices,  passions,  sentiments,  mental  qffec* 
tionst  and  other  attributes  and  powers  of  substances  intelligent,, 
considered  as  such. 

'  Thirdly,  the  energies  of  eithei  of  these  kinds  of  substances 
and  the  effects,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  which  from  those 
energies  result. 

'  And  these  effects  are  the  several  events  and  matters  of  fact 
which  take  place  in  the  world,  whether  produced  voluntarily 
and  contingently,  by  the  energies  of  rational  agents,  or  invo- 
luntarily and  necessarily,  by  those  of  beings  unintelligent. 

1  And  these  three  universal  genera  may  therefore  be  consi- 
dered as  constituting  the  subjects,  the  comniun  matter,  of  all- 
possible  poems/ 

Toctry  itself  is  made  to  consist  in  the  union  of  imagery 
and  versification.  This  constitutes  the  essential  form  of 
poetry  abstractedly  considered.  Where  imagery  and  versifica- 
tion are  present,  tlvere  is  always  real  poetry;  but  where  either 
of  them  is  absent,  though  there  may  be  the  semblance  of 
poetry,  yet  it  is  not  poetry  itself.*  A  work,  which  is  full  of 
imagery,  but  destitute  of  versification,  is  not  poetry,  however 
eloquent  it  may  be;  and  on  the  other  hand,  where  a  work  is 
totally  devoid  of  imagery,  it  can  never  cotue  under  the  dencW 
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ftiinatibn  of  poetry,  however  soft  the  versification.  Imagery 
and  versification  therefore,  or  beauty  of  sensible  reprcsenta^ 
ti  on,  and  harmony  of  sound,  are  the  constituent  elements  of 
poetry. 

AW  ideas  are  either  particular  and  sensible,  or  universal 
and  intellectual.  Those  ideas  which  are  particular  and 
sensible,  must  be  ideas  of  sensation.  When  any  things  or 
objects  are  present,  and  affect  the  organs  of  sense,  the  mind 
cannot  help  perceiving  them.  Ideas  of  sensation  are  thus 
passively  and  involuntarily  received  from  external  things. 
The  ideas,  which  things  universal  and  intellectual  excite,  are 
denominated  ideas  of  reflection.  We  reflect  on  the  percep- 
tions, which  we  acquire  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
organs  of  sense,  and  retain  through  the  medium  of  the  me- 
mory. We  separate  from  particular  things,  those  diversities 
hy  Which  each  individual  is  distinguished,  and  retain  only  those 
attributes  which  are  common  to  all.  Thus  we. form  ideas 
of  genera  and  species;  not  only  with  respect  to  the  objects 
of  the  material  world,  but  with  respect  to  the  affections  and 
operations  of  the  mind.  These  ideas  are  not  forcibly  im- 
pressed from  without  by  any  sensible  agency ;  but  formed  in 
the  mind  itself  by  the  spontaneous  exertion  of  its  peculiar 
powers. 

Ideas  of  sensation,  which  are  necessarily  produced  by 
corporeal  objects,  do  not  affect  the  mind  so  much  as  tho^e 
ideas  of  reflection,  which  represent  the  emotions  and  energies 
of  intellectual  agents.  This  is  accounted  for  by  a  law,  which 
evidently  prevails  in  the  sensible,  and  which  is  probably 
equally,  though  less  palpably  operative,  in  the  moral  or  spi- 
ritual world ;  the  predilection  of  every  being  for  thai  which 
is  most  homogeneous  and  consonant  to  its  essence.  But  as 
poetical  images  can  be  formed  only  of  sensible  objects, 
whence  does  it  arise  that  they  act-so  powerfully  on  the  mind : 
The  answer  seems  to  be,  from  the  moral  resemblances  which 
they  develop,  or  the  intellectual  ideas  with  which  they  are 
associated.  It  is  the  moral  influence,  which  \sf  as  it  were, 
diffused  through  the  sensible  picture,  to  which  it  is  princi- 
pally indebted  for  all  its  potency  and  effect. 

That  the  sensible  objects,  which  constitute  the  material* 
of  poetical  picture,  operate  on  the  mind  through  the  intei. 
tectnal  ideas,  with  which  they  are  intimately  associated,  Mr. 
Harpur  has,  we  think,  incontestibly  proved.  We  have  great 
pleasure  in  quoting  the  following  passage  : 

'The  lowing  of  oxen/  says  he,  '  considered  mcr  \y  as  a  scuno\ 
0at  if,  as  an  idea  of  mere  sensation,  has  nothing  peculiarly  de» 
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lightful.     A  man  sleeping  under  a  tree,  merely  as  an  object  of 
sight,  is  no  way  interesting  0r  affecting. 

'  But  when  such  objects  are  associated  with  the  intellectual 
ideas  of  mental  tranquillity,  innocence  and  moral  simplicity, 
they  excite  the  most  agreeable  sentiments  of  beauty  and  of  joy  z 

'  At  secura  quits'  &  ncscia  faVere  vita, 
Dives  opum  variarnm; — at  latis  otia  fundis, 
Speluncae,  vivique  Iacus;  at  frig  id  a  Tempe, 
Mttgitvsqw  bourn,  moUcsqae  sub  a'tbore  somni 
Kon  absunt.     Virg.  Georg.  L.  2.  v.  107. 

*  A  flower  fading  when  ploughed  up,  or  poppies  broken  by 
the  rain,  as  objects  simply  visual,  are  beheld  without  emotion. 
Uut  when  associated  with  the  intellectual  ideas  of  life,  percep- 
tion, and  sentiment,  they  call  forth  those  emotions,  which  being 
mental,  are  congenial  to  the  nature  of  mind,  and  therefore  agree- 
ably affect  the  passions  and  the  fancy: 

'  Purpureus  veluti  cum  flos,  succisus  aratro 
Jjfn»Hcscit  mortem,  lassovt  papavera  collo 
Vauimy  caput  y  pluvia  cum  forte  gravantur. 

•  A  flag  fixl  to  a  long  staff,  or  the  small  figure  of  an  eagle  in 
metal,  considered  as  objects  of  sight,  are   neither  terrific  nor 

sublime.  But  when  considered  as  military  ensigns,  they  imme- 
diately become  associated  with  the  intellectual  ideas  of  discord 
and  of  war,  with  the  devastation  of  kingdoms,  the  revolutions  of 
empires,  and  the  destiny  of  mankind.  Then  are  they  sublime 
objects  in  eloquence  and  in  poetry  ; — then  do  ihey  affect  the 
mind,  and  excite  that  enthusiasm  which  we  feel,  when,  in  Ta- 
citus, we  behold  Autoniu*  Primus,  in  a,  sedition  of  the  troops, 

'  Conversum  ad  signa  &  btllorum  Deos; 

•  Or  when  we  see  in  Lucan  the  civil  war  characterized  by  th£ 

' infestis  obvia  signis 


Signa,  pares  uquilas,  ac  pi  la  minantia  pilis. 

*  Thus  it  is  that  the  emotions  and  energies  of  mind  are  more 
strongly  excited  by  ideas  moral  and  intellectual,  which  are  tho 
proper  perceptions  of  mind  and  analogous  to  its  nature,  than  by 
the  mere  sensation  of  objects  material,  which  have  no  sucU 
analogy/ 

The  charm  of  poetical  imagery  results  not  so  much  from 
the  precise,  actual  imitation  of  the  objects  delineated,  a* 
from  a  forcible  expression  of  the  mental  sensations  with  which 
such  objects  trc  associated,  or  which  they  have  the  power  to 
excite. 
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'In  the  admirable  description  of  the  plague  among  the  cattle, 
with  which  the  third  book  of  the  Geon>ics  closes,  the  image  of 
the  ox  expiring  in  the  midst  of  his  rural  labours — the 

*  duro  fumans  sub  vomere  taurus 

Concidit,  &  mistum  spuinis  vomit  ore  cruorem. 

*  And  the 

. -e  extremos  ciet  gemitus, 

*  might  be  more  accurately  imitated  by   other  mimetic  art*, 
operating  through  other  media. 

*  But  it  is  language  only  that  can  paint,  with  energy  and  pre- 
cision, those  moral  ideas,  those  emotions  of  the  soul — - 


it  tristis  arator 


Mccrentcm  vibjuno  ens  fraterna  mortc  juvencum, 

*  The  same  with  the  subsequent  images: 

'  at  ima 

Solvuntur  latera  &  oculos  stupor  urget  inertes, 
Ad  terramque  fluit  devexo  pondere  cervix. 

*  They  are  exact,  distinct,  and  natural, — but  their  effect  h  at 
-Ortcesurpast  anYl  heightened  by  their  beautiful  association  with 
those  moral  ideas  of  the  beneficial  toil  and  harmless  innocence 
of  the  victims  thus  perishing  in  the  general  pestilence. 

*  Quid  labor  aut  benefacta  juvant  ?  quid  vomere  terras 
Invertisse  graves?  atqui  non  Massica  Bacchi 
Munera  non  iliis  epulce  nocuere  repostse; 
Frondibus  &  victu  pascuntur  simplicis  herbae  ; 
Pocula  sunt  fontes  liquidi  atque  exercita  cursu 
Flumina,  nee  somnos  abrumpit  cura  salubres. 

Georg  L.  3.  v.  515,  &  seqq. 

'-In  that  admirable  passage  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Eneid, 
■  in  which  are  described  those  omens  that  announced  to  the  un- 
happy Dido  her  approaching  fate,  it  is  from  this  association  with 
intellectual  ideas,  that  the  uncommon  dignity  and. pathos  of  the 
sensible  images,  are  derived  : 

*  Vidit,  turicremis  citm  dona  imponeret  aris, 
Horrendum  dictu  !  latice.^  nigrescere  sacros, 
lusaque  in  obsccenum  se  vertere  vina  cruorem. 

Mn.  4.  453. 

'  Here  the  sensible  images,— the  ideas  of  mere  sensation  are, 
altars  with  incense  burning  on  them, — water  becoming  black, — 
and  wine  transformed  into  blood. 

'  These  objects,  considered  in  themselves,  and  as  they  are  re- 
lation alone,  are  neither  pathetic  nor  sublime. 

C R  t  t .  H e  v .  V ol.  Q&,  January,  1811.  F 
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1  But  bow  affecting,  bow  awful  do  they  appear,  as  they  stand 
associated  with  the  intellectual  idea  of  a  cause  unknown,  pro- 
ducing supernatural  effects,  through  the  energy  of  power 
divine ! 

1  And  these  effects  themselves, — the  blackening  of  the  water, 
— and  the  transformation  of  the  wine, — are  associated  with  the 
ideas  of  things  to  come,  which  not  being  present,  cannot  be  the 
objects  of  sensation,  and  consequently  are,  by  necessity  of 
nature,  intellectual. 

'  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  voices  heard  in  the  night 
from  the  temple  of  the  deceased  Sichceus. 

'The  owl  uttering  its  nocturnal  cries  from  the  roof  of  the 
house,  considered  only  as  it  is  an  object  perceived  by  the  senses, 
afj^cts  neither  the  imagination  nor  the  passions. 

'  But  very  different  is  the  power  of  that  ominous  bird,  whose 
fatal  notes  announce  the  evils  of  futurity; — those  evils,  which 
not  having  a  present  existence,  cannot  by  any  sensation  be  per- 
ceived, and  which  mind  alone  can  recognize. 

'  Solaque  culminibus  ferali  carmine  bubo 
Sape  queri,  &  longas  in  fletum  duccre  voces.' 

*  Our  author  defines  the  essential  form  of  versification, 
-which,  with  imagery  constitutes  the  generic  form  or  real 
essence  of  poetry,  to  be 

'  a  distinct  system  of  varied  articulate  sounds,  nnrformly  recur- 
ring at  stated  periods ;  by  which  form  verse  is  essentially  dis- 
criminated from  prose,  which  wants  such  uniform  recurrences  : 
and  that  versification  is  consequently  then  most  perfect,  when 
the  distinctness  of  the  system  is  accurately  preserved,  and  the 
uniform  recurrence  of  the  measure  rendered  conspicuous  and 
striking;  which  is  effected  by  a  close,  peculiar,  and  inek>diou9 
either  of  every  line,  or  of  a  stated  number  of  lines/ 

Mr.  Harpur  defines  beauty  to  be  that  quality  in  things,  by 
which  they  excite  in  the  mind  a  sentiment  of  love ;  and  he 
considers  this  love  as  *  a  pleasure  felt  in  the  presence  of 
certain  objects,  and  a  desire  for  that  presence  when  they  are 
absent/  All  beauty  is  either,  sensible  or  intellectual.  That 
beauty  is  most  complete,  when  particulars  in  themselves 
pleasing  to  the  senses,  are  united  into  one  whole,  or  com- 
bined in  the  same  subject.  Intellectual  beauty  may  exist 
without  the  sensible,  but  the  sensible  is  but  faint  and  im- 
perfect without  the  intellectual. 

■  An  assemblage  of  colours  the  most  brilliant  and  most 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  if  spread  on  a  surface  Without  any  relative 
order  or  uniform  combination,  is  far  less  beautiful  than  a  regular 
and  consistent  drawing,  though  made  only  with  chalk. 
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1  We  may  then  conclude  that  in  all  objects  eminently  beau- 
tiful, this  combination  of  variety  with  uniformity  must  exist, 
whether  those  objects  be  the  productions  of  human  art,  or  the 
more  elegant  productions  of  nature/ 

Sublimity  is  resolved  into  that  quality  in  things,  by  which 
they  have  the  power  to  excite  admiration;  and  this  sensation 
the  author  resolves  into  the  particular  sensations  of  wonder, 
veneration,  and  awe.  When  these  three  are  absent,  no  ad- 
miration can  exist.  When  one  or  two  of  them  only  are  pre- 
sent, there  is  an  imperfect  degree  of  admiration,  but  where 
they  are  all  three  united,  the  greatest  intenseness  of  the 
emotion  is  produced. 

Wonder  is  the  constant  effect  of  novelty  on  ignorance ;  or 
it  is  caused,  as  Mr.  H.  expresses  it,  '  by  inexperience  of  an 
effect,  or  by  ignorance  of  its  cause.'  f  Veneration  is  pro- 
duced by  the  power  of  the  cause  and  by  that  of  the  effect 
united.'  l  Awe  (or  terror)  is  produced  by  the  power  of 
the  effect  alone;  whether  that  power  exist  in  mere  capacity 
or  in  actual  energy/  The  objects  and  operations  of  nature 
by  which  the  emotion  of  sublimity  may  be  produced,  are  in- 
finitely diversified.  Air.  H.  arranges  sublimity  itself,  as  far 
as  it  is  one  of  the  properties  of  poetry,  under  three  species ; 
that  of  the  idea,  the  sentiment,  and  the  language — or  the 
sublimity  of  physical  attributes  and  effects,  the  sublimity  of 
moral  attributes  and  actions,  and  the  sublimity  of  diction. 
Sublimity,  considered  apart  from  the  diction,  in  which  it  is 
inveloped  in  poetical  composition,  has  two  universal  forms, 
physical  sublimity,  which  belongs  to  the  objects  and  operations 
of  nature,  and  moral  sublimity,  which  arises  out  of  the  at- 
tributes and  actions  of  rational  beings. 

*  Ideas  of  sublimity/  says  the  author,  •  are  very  strongly  ex- 
cited by  many  natural  objects,  in  each  of  which  the  characte- 
ristical  attributes  are  contrary  \o  those  of  the  other. 

S  For  example :  A  prospect  consisting  of  rocks,  bare  and 
craggy, — a  sky  dark  and  clouded, — an  ocean  agitated  by  tem- 
pestuous gales,  accompanied  with  peals  of  thunder  ;  the  gloom 
being  frequently  interrupted  by  the  momentary  flashes  of  light- 
ning.    This  assemblage  of  natural  objects  is  highly  sublime. 

'  But  a  prospect  consisting  of  fertile  vallies,  and  mountains 
covered  with  wood,  under  the  bright  expanse  of  an  unclouded 
fky,  illuminated  by  the  glories  of  the  sun  declining,  when  the 
face  of  nature  is  involved  in  the  profound  stillness  of  a  serene 
-evening.     This  also  is  a  scene  of  great  sublimity. 

'  And  in  each  of  these  two  assemblages  of  natural  objects, 
the  characteristical  attributes,  whether  recognized  through  the, 
sense  of  sight,  or  through  that  of  hearing,  are  opposite  to  those 
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of  the  other.  For  In  the  first  are  presented,  to  the  eyes,  bar- 
renness, interrupted  darkness,  and  violent  agitation  ;— in  tne- 
second,  fertility,  uninterrupted  light,  and  perfect  rest.  To  the 
ears  are  offered,  in  the  first,  the  vehement  loudness  of  winrts, 
waves,  and  thunder; — in  the  second,  a  profound  silence.  And 
the  more  vehement  is  the  loudness  in  one  instance,  and  the  more 
profound  the  silence  in  the  other,  the  greater  is  the  sublimity  of 
each  scene. 

'  Again, — The  meridian  snn  enlightening  the  vast  expansion 
of  the  heavens,  is  an  object  of  great  sublimity.  But  the  gloom 
of  a  thick  forest  at  midnight,  when  all  things  are  involved,  as 
Milton  expresses  it, 

"  In  double  night  of  darkness  and  of  shades/* 

'  is  also  exceedingly  sublime. 

*  And  of  these  objects  the  characteristical  attributes  are  op- 
posite. 

*  Of  the  one,  the  leading  attribute  is  meridian  light;  that  of 
the  other,  midnight  darkness. 

'  The  total  solitude  and  unbroken  silence  of  a  desert,  convey 
an  idea  highly  terrific,  and  eminently  susceptible  of  the  subi 
lime. 

1  But  a  routed  army,  with  its  tumultuous  noise  and  wild  con- 
fusion, is  also  a  sublime  object. 

*  And  of  these  objects  the  leading  attributes  are  opposite  ; 
those  of  the  first  are  deep  silc?>cc,  and  isolated  unity;  those  of 
the  second,  tumultuous  sound  and  confused  multitude. 

4  From  experience  then  it  appears  thai  several  natural  objects, 
the  conspicuous  attributes  of  which  are  contraries,  agree  in  this 
circumstance*  that  they  immediately,  and  at  all  times,  produce 
jn  the  human  mind  ideas  of  sublimity.' 

All  contraries  are  of  necessity  attributes,  and  contrary  at- 
tributes may  be  alike  in  the  cxtrcue.  This  extreme,  the 
author  infers  to  be  '  the  common  characteristic  of  attributes 
.sublime.'  Attributes  indeed  seem  to  produce  the  sublime 
only  as  they  are  in  the  extreme.  Tire  author  resolves  phy- 
sical sublimity  into  the  ten  following  attributes  :  '  magnitude, 
multitude,  unity,  light,  darkness,  sound,  silence,  motion,  rest, 
and  power/  The  author  ably  illustrates  these  abstractions 
by  the  following  sensible  objects  : 

'  Extensive  plains,  lofty  mountains,  tin?  expansion  of  the  sky. 

*  Of  these  the  attribute  is  magnitude. 

*  Deep  forests,  dark  nights,  subterraneous  regions  widely  ex- 
tended : 

1  T)i,  quibus  imperhim  est  animarum,  umhr&que  silent  cs9 
Kt  Chaos,  &  Phlegethon,  loca  nocte  siUniia  late. 
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Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui ;  sit,  rrnmine  vestro, 
Pandere  res  alta  terra  Sc  caliginc  mersas.     Mn.  L.  6. 

*  Of  these  the  leading  attributes  are  magnitude   darkness,  and 
i  which   may  be  added  that  kind  «f  unity  (or  isolated 
existence  which  is  implied  in  the  moral  idea  of  solitude  : 

'  Ibant  obscuri,  sola  sub  nocte,  per  umbram, 
Perque  domos  Ditis  vacua*,  is.  mania  regna.     Ibid. 

'  The  sun,  enlightening  an  immense  portion  of  space,  and 
animating  all  nature. 

'  Here  the  characttristical  attributes  are  magnitude,  unify, 
light,  and  power. 

1  A  calm  and  serene  night,  when  the  sky  is  adorned  with  in- 
numerable  stars. 

'  This  assemblage  of  objects  is  characterized  by  magnitude, 
silence,  obscurity,  which  is  a  modification  of  darkness  ;  multitude, 
and  tranquillity,  which  latter  implies  rest. 

'  Violent  storms,  battles,  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  the  confla- 
gration of  a  city. 

'  On  these  occasions,  the  scene  is  involved  in  clouds,  smoke, 
or  dust  j  objects  move  with  great  velocity,  or  are  vehemently 
agitated  ;  the  ears  are  assailed  by  loud  noises  ;  the  eyes  behold 
contusion  and  destruction;  all  which  are  the  several  modifica- 
tions of  darkness,  motion,  sound,  and  power*' 

Among  the  elements  of  the  sublime  magnitude  is  that 
which  is  first  in  importance,-or  in  its  agency  and  effect  on  the 
mind.  Power  is  next  in  efficacy  in  producing  the  emotion 
of  the  sublime.  Those  attributes,  which  are  either  actually 
or  potentially  infinite,  as  magnitude,  multitude,  motion,  and 
power t  excel  in  exciting  that  wonder,  veneration,  and  awe, 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  that  peculiar  emotion  of 
the  mind  in  which  sublimity  consists. 

In  this  part  of  his  work,  Mr.  Ilarpur  accounts  very  inge- 
niously, and  we  think  very  satisfactorily,  for  the  impression 
of  the  sublime,  which  antiquity  makes  on  the  mind.  Mr. 
H.  discovers  the  real  source  of  this  energy  in  the  nature  of 
time.  After  having  given  Aristotle's  lucid  explanation  of 
time  in  his  '  Physic.  Ausc.  L.  4.  cap.  1()  (cap.  1 1),  Mr,  II. 
pays, 

*  If  it  be  true  that  we  recognize  time  only  a?  we  perceive  change ; 
if  it  be  likewise  true  that  there  can  be  no  change  without  mot 
nor  any  motion,  without  some  power  energizing  to  produce  it ; 
thru  it  will  follow  that  the  greater  the  portion  of  time  actually 
recognized,  the  greater  must  b.:  the  change  perceived  ;  but  if  so, 
then  the  greater  the  quantity  of  motion,  as  the  cause  of  such 
change ;  and  if  so,   then  the   greater  the  power, -or  the  I 
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numerous  the  powers,  acting  as  the  cause  or  causes  of  such 
motion. 

'  So  that  the  idea  of  antiquity  is  found  to  comprehend,  besides 
magnitude  in  duration,  those  two  capital  elements  of  the  sublime, 
motion  and  power,  in  very  high  degrees  of  intension. 

f  Such  ave  the  motions  and  the  powers,  which,  in  the  perusal 
of  ancient  history,  we  recognize  with  so  much  pleasure  in  their 
effects,  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  revolutions  civil  and  reli- 
gious, the  alternate  succession  of  civilization  and  of  barbarism, 
and  all  the  changes  which,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  so  wonderfully 
alter  the  condition  of  mankind/ 

When  contraries  are  placed  together,  or  blended,  accord- 
ing to  the  congruity  of  physical  truth,  in  the  same  sensible 
imagery,  the  excessive  difference  vehemently  affects  the  mind. 

'  Seest  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild, 
The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light, 
Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  Ik  id  flames, 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful  ?     P.  L.  1.  180/ 

The  proximity  of  contraries  renders  each  more  extremely 
intense,  as  when  the  continuity  of  deep  darkness  is  interrupted 
by  flashes  of  light,  when  that  of  sound  is  broken  by  intervals 
of  silence,  or  that  of  silence  by  explosions  of  sound. 

There  is  nothing  which  more  agreeably  or  more  universally 
affects  the  mind  than  moral  sublimity,  or  the  sublimity  of 
sentiment.  This  will  usually  force  its  way  to  the  rude  as  well 
as  the  cultivated  mind,  and  produce  the  highest  degree  of  ad- 
miration. Mr.  II.  well  defines  moral  sublimity  to  consist 
in  such  actions  as  eminently  accord  with  the  eternal  rule  of 
virtue,  '  in  such  sentiments  as  are  strongly  characteristical  of 
a  mind  habitually  disposed  to  practise  it/  Some  persons, 
particularly  those  who  resolve  morality  into  a  matter  of  human 
convention,*  may  doubt  whether  there  be  any  such  universal 
rule  or  law,  as  Mr.  H.  supposes,  and  as  we  believe  to  have 
an  eternal,  immutable  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
to  be  antecedent  to  all  political  institutions  or  positive  com* 
mands.  But  we  ask  whether  man  be  not  by  nature  and  es- 
sence, rather  than  by  compact  or  deliberation,  social  ?  whe- 
ther the  relations  of  social  intercourse  be  not  necessarily 
involved  in  his  nature?  and  whether  it  does  not  hence  follow 
that  that  moral  practice  which  is  rendered  necessary  by  these 
relations,  and  without  which  they  must  be  forcibly  dissolved, 

/ 

*  We  were  once  told  by  a  gentleman,  who  had  opportunities  of  know- 
ing the  fact,  that  this  was  the  moral  theory  of  a  late  great  prime  m> 
*i«ter. 
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be  not  agreeable  to  the  nature,  and  consequently  obligatory 
on  the  reason  of  man  prior  to  any  conventional  determina- 
tions or  positive  commands  ? 

When  the  principle  of  virtue  is  so  deeply  impressed  on 
the  mind  and  conscience,  that  death  is  less  an  object  of  dread 
than  a  violation  of  duty,  or  that  life  itself  is  cheerfully  sacri- 
ficed to  a  sense  of  rectitude,  the  sentiment  may  be  classed 
among  those  .which  are  morally  sublime.     In  the 

•  Victrix  causa  deis  placuit,  sed  victa  Caloni,' 

of  Lucan,  lib.  1.  128,  we  behold  the  sense  of  patriotic  duty 
in  the  mind  of  Cato,  rising  to  such  a  degree  of  exaltation 
as  to  be  unshaken  by  the  tempest  of  adversity,  and  to  display 
a  constancy  to  which  the  poet  intimates  that  those  deities 
who  were  the  objects  of  popular  veneration,  could  afford  no 
parallel. 

Air.  Harpur  produces  the  following  words  of  Turnus,  as 
an  admirable  instance  of  moral  sublimity : 

'  Exscindine  domos  \-id  rebus  defuit  ununi) 
Perpetiar  ?  dextra  nee  Drancls  dicta  refellam  ? 
Terga  dabo  ? — &  Turnum  fugientem  haec  terra  videbit? 
Usque  adeone  mori  miserum  est?  Vos  o  mihi  Manes 
Este  boni,  quoniam  Superis  aversa  voluntas! 
Sancta  ad  vos  anima,  atque  istius  inscia  cu-lpae 
Descendant  magnorum  haud  unquam  indignus  avorum.' 

JEn.L.  12.  v.  643. 

A  philosophical  sentiment,  happily  introduced,  or  nicely 
appropriated,  and  actually  expressing  or  plainly  implying 
*  some  moral  truth,  universal  and  eternal,'  is  capable  of  ex- 
citing the  feeling  of  sublimity,  with  almost  irresistible  cogency. 
When  Evauder  invites  iEueas  to  his  humble  roof,  we  be- 
hold the  mansion  of  poverty  made  to  exeite  the  sensation  of 
sublimity  by  the  force  of  philosophic  sentiment. 

'  Haec,  inquit,  luftina  victor 
Alcides  subiit;  htic  ilium  regia  ceepit. 
Aude,  ho»pes,  contemnere  opes,  &  te  quoque  dignum 
Finge  deo,  rebusque  veni  non  asper  egenis.'     JEn.S.  3&2, 

Perhaps  the  sublimity  of  philosophic  sentiment  was  never 
better  expressed  than  m  the  well  known  opening  of  the  second 
book  of  Lucretius. 

<  Suave  mari  magno  turbantihus  cequara  ventis, 
E  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laboreth; 
Kon  quia  vexari  quenquani  est  jueunda  voluptas 

I,  quibus  ipse  malis  carean,  quia  cernere  suave  est.         /' 
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Suave  etiam  bellF  cei tamina  marna  fiietf, 
Per  campos  instructa,  tua  sine  parte  *perieli  : 
S  d  nil  dulciiis  est,  bene  quam  munita  tenere 
Edita  doctrina  sapientiim  templa  serena  ; 
Despicere  unde  queas  alios,  passimquo  videre 
Errare,  atque  viam  palantes  quaerere  vita:  ; 
C^rlare  ingenio ;  contendere  nobilitate  ; 
Nocteis  atque  dies  niti  praestante  labore 
Ad  summas  emergere  opes,  rerumque  potiri. 

In  section  V.  of  C.  IV.  we  find  some  admirable  remarks 
on  metaphors.  A  metaphor  is  the  substitution  of  one  idea 
for  another,  to  which  it  bears  some  analogy.  All  metaphors, 
therefore,  comprehend  a  comparison  of  ideas.  Similitude  is 
the  principle  of  comparison,  ^or  how  can  there  be  any 
parity  in  things  which  have  no  resemblance?  '  All  meta- 
phors must  substitute  either  one  sensible  object  for  another, 
or  else  objects  sensible  for  objects  intellectual;  or  lastly  ob- 
jects intellectual  for  objects  sensible.' 

'  When  the  ideas  of  artificial  sensible  objects  are  metapho- 
rically substituted  for  the  ideas  of  those  which  are  natural,  the 
latter  are  compared  to  things,  which  in  dignity  and  grandeur, 
are  essentially  inferior  to  them. 

*  And  therefore  such  metaphors  must  have  a  tendency  to 
disfigure  and  degrade  what  they  were  intended  to  raise  and 
beautify. 

t  For  example;  that  glorious  luminary  which  enlightens  and 
animates  the  world,  lias  not  unirequentW  been  termed  "  the  lamp 
vf  day"  Milton  himself,  in  an  elevated  parage,  uses  a  me- 
taphor which  substitutes  the  idea  of  sowing  grain  in  a  field, 
(that  is,  one  of  the  energies  of  human  art),  for  that  transcendant 
energy  of  the  feupreme  intellect,  the  creation  and  arrangement 
of  innumerable  stars.  But  how  contemptible  is  a  lamp  com- 
pared to  the.v///,  or  grains  of  corn  to  suns  and  worlds  of  p'ro- 
digi-  Utude,  occupying,  at  immense  distances,  their  re.- 

spet -^e  stations  in  the  boundless  space  ! 

'  Metaphors  of  this  kind  therefore  have  not  a  natural  analogy 
to  the  things  which  are  their-  subject? ;  but  by  being  essentially 
infi  riorto  them,  degrade  them  from  their  intrinsic  dignity. 

But  the  effect  is  very  different,  when  the  idea  of  one  natural 
object  of  sense*  in  itself  either  elevated  or  beautiful,  is  substituted 
for  that  of  another. 

'  Thus  when  Milton  calls  the  drops  of  dew 

" the  stars  of  morning,  which  the  sun 


Impearls  on  every  leaf  and  every  flovv'r," 

4  we  have  two  metaphors,  in  one  of  which  the  glittering  of  the 
dew-drops  is  figured  by  that  of  the  stars  ;  and   n  the  other  theif 
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■parrnt  brightness  by  the  brilliancy  of  -prarls.  Both  these 
metaphor*  are  taken  from  natural  objects  of  sense,  highly 
beautiful,  and  elevate  as  well  as  adorn  the  subjects  to  which 
they  are  applied. 

'Metaphors  of  the  other  two  species  (which,  for  the  reason 
above  stated,  may  be  considered  together)  are  more  animated 
and  splendid  ;   and  therefore  more  conducive  to  sublimity. 

*  For  the  human  mind  (as  has  been  already  shewn). is  prin- 
cipally affected  by  those  moral  and  intellectual  ideas  which  are 
formed  by  its  own  activity,  and  are  congenial  to  its  own  nature. 
And  for  this  reason,  the  principal  power  of  imagery  depends  en 
its  being  associated  with  such  ideas.  But  the  ideas  of  mental 
energies  and  affections  are  evidently  of  this  moral  and  intel- 
lectual kind.  And  therefore  when  a  sensible  object  is  repre- 
sented by  such  an  affection  ;  or  when,  on  the  contrary,  such  an 
affection" is  represented  by  a  sensible  object,  the  image  and  the 
intellectual  idea  are  united,  and  presented  in  one  view  by  the 
relation  of  similitude. 

'  Accordingly,  metaphors  of  these  species  are  used  so  often 
bv  poets,  that,  their  frequency  has  greatly  diminished  their 
effect. 

*  Tims,  in  all  poetry,  the  groves  and  vallies  smile;  the  tempest 
rages; — high  mountains  threaten  the  sky,  or  defy  the  thunder 
bolt: 

*  Innubilus  aether 
Diffuso  lumine  riclet.     Lucr.  L.  3/ 

1  Rupes,  vastum  quae  prodit  in  aequor, 
Obvia  ventorum  furiis 
Jtfi/ias  perfert  ccelique  marisque. 

Virg.  iEn.10.  x.6(j3. 

*  Geminique  nuneinlur 
In  caelum  scopuli.     Id.  Ihid.-I.  l.v.  160.' 

*  These  are  metaphorical  expressions,  by  which  some  affec- 
tions of  the  mind  (or  the  visible  signs  which  indicate  them) 
are  substituted  for  objects  purely  sensible  ;  the  external  sign  of 
a  pleasing  emotion,  for  the  physical  beauty  of  a  fair  enlightened 
prospect;  the  passion  of  rage,  for  the  physical  active  power  of 
a  tempest;  menaces  and  defiance,  for  the  magnitude  and  pas- 
sive power  of  mountains. 

'  >>or  is  the  reverse  of  this  less  frequent,  or  less  energetic. 

*  Est  mollis  flamma  medullas. 

Exastuat  ira. 
Culidusque  per  ima  cucurrit 
Ossa  tremor,  &c. 

*  These  are  metaphors  by  which  sensible  objects,  and  opera- 
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tions  purely  physical,  are  substituted  for  affections  of  the  mincf  .* 
the  physical  power  of  fire,  for  the  moral  effect  of  love  or  anger: 
the  physical  power  of  cold,  for  the  moral  effect  of  fear/ 

The  author  does  not  consider  fiction,  as  far  as  fiction  is 
confined  to  the  marvellous  and  preternatural,  as  the  soul  of 
poetry.  He  regards  truth  or  conformity  to  nature,  which 
furnishes  the  only  criterion  of  truth,  as  the  only  source  of 
excellence  in  every  elegant  art.  The  mere  creations  of  an  ex- 
travagant fancy,  can  never  afford  any  satisfaction  to  the 
understanding.  Those  fictions,  therefore,  make  the  strongest 
impression,  and  excite  the  most  vivid  interest,  which  illustrate 
some  philosophical  truth,  or  some  portion  of  authentic  his- 
tory. When  the  subject  of  any  fiction  is  generally  believed, 
the  impression  on  the  mind  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  true. 
The  greatest  epic  poets  have  founded  their  subject  on  the 
basis  of  historical  truth,  or  of  events  which  have  been  gene- 
rally believed.  But  philosophical  truth,  which,  as  Mr. 
Ilarpur  says,  *  is  universal  and  every  where  present,'  is  more 
interesting  than  historical,  which  '  is  conversant  only,  about 
that  which  is  particular  and  past.' 

'  In  every  imitation  of  an  action,  whether  by  narration,  as  of 
a  thing  past,  or  by  representation,  as  of  a  thing  present,  the 
fable,  the  manner?,  the  sentiments,  and  the  diction  must  be  re- 
gulated by  those  laws  of  human  nature,  which  being  essential  to 
the  species,  are  therefore  universal  and  eternal. 

'  Even  in  the  wildest  extravagance  of  poetical  imagination, 
when  all  the  aerial  offsprings  of  fancy,  fear,  or  superstition  are 
embodied  and  brought  into  action,  the  great  poets  have  paid  a 
due  attention  to  the  realities  of  nature.  Their  Irrightest  fictions 
are  but  the  decorations  of  truth  ;  and  those  which  are  the  mere 
extravagances  of  poetical  imagination,  not  illustrating  either 
intellectual  truths  or  physical  phenomena,  are  always  compara- 
tively cold  and  uninteresting. 

'  Of  this  we  may  be  convinced  by  comparing  them. 

*  The  cestus  of  Venus,  which  so  accurately  exhibits  the  cha- 
racteristics and  the  effects  of  the  passion  of  love — the  earth 
pouring  forth  her  various  flowers  at  the  congress  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  which  represents  the  production  and  nourishment  of 
vegetable  nature  by  the  warmth  of  Jove,  the  etherial  fire,  united 
with  Juno,  the  goddess  of  all-refreshing  air: — Prayers,  the 
daughters  of  Jupiter,  preceded  by  Injustice,  slowly  following 
her  course  to  repair  the  injuries  which  she  does  to  man,  and 
supplicating  the  clemency  of  their  father  in  favour  of  mortals  ; 
these  Homeric  fictions  are  manifest  representations  either  of 
riatural  or  of  moral  truth. 

'  If  we  compare  them  with  other  fictions,  which  though  ia* 
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vented  by  the  genius  of  the  same  incomparable  poet,  yet  paint 
not  any  truth  whatever;  with  Diomed  wounding  Venu*  iru  the 
hand,  with  Venus  saving  Paris  in  a  cloud  from  the  sword  of 
Menelaus,  and  with  the  horse  of  Achilles  speaking-,  we  may- 
then  appeal  to  our  own  feelings,  and  learn  from  the  sensations 
that  we  experience,  the  superior  excellence  of  the  former,  and 
the  comparative  meanness  of  the  latter. 

■  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  fictions  of  Virgil.  How 
superior  is  his  Dido,  invoking  the  future  enmity  of  Rome  and 
Carthage;  his  Anchises,  setting  forth  the  metaphysical  prin- 
ciples of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  revealing  the  destined 
glories  of  the  Roman  empire;  his  epitome  of  the  Roman  history 
on  the  shield  of  Eneas,  to  his  Harpies  and  his  Polyphemus,  his 
myrtles  distilling  blood,  and  his  ships  transformed  into  sea- 
nymphs!* 

Allegories,  which  are  the  representations  of  universal 
truths,  are  among  the  most  agreeable  ornaments  of  poetry. 
Allegories  '  exhibit  either  mental  qualities,  ppwers,  and  ab- 
stractions, or  else  the  operations  and  phenomena  of  corporeal 
substances.'  To  the  latter  species  of  allegory,  the  author 
refers  the  principal  beauties  of  the  Grecian  mythology. 

*  The  persons,  and  even  the  statues  of  the  great  Apollo  and 
the  thundering  Jove,  were  doubtless  the  objects  of  idolatrous 
worship  to  the  ignorant  and  trembling  crowd. 

1  But  the  philosophers,  who  adapted  to  their  theories  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  these  fictitious  deities,  and  the  poets 
who  from  them  derived  the  noblest  themes  for  their  enraptured 
fancy,  viewed  them  in  a  light  more  rational  and  exalted.  By 
them  the  lightning,  the  tempests,  and  the  thunder,  were  per- 
sonified and  animated  in  the  allegory  of  Jupiter, — the  all-per- 
vading ether,  which  was  supposed  to  fire  the  boundless  space* 
to  kindle  lightning  in  the  clouds,  by  its  invigorating  warmth 
to  give  life  to  matter,  and  to  be  the  vivifying  principle  of  things, 
the  all-producing  God,—'*  hoininum  rerumque  repertor." 

We  must  pass  over  the  two  chapters  VI.  and  VII.  in 
which  the  author,  treats  more  particularly  of  epic  anrT dra- 
matic poetry.  The  eighth  is  an  excellent  chapter  on  the 
nature  ot  style  in  genera),  and  on  the  essential  and  constituent 
elements  of  poetical  style.  The  author  divides  poetical  style 
into  two  universal  forms,  the  descriptive  and  the  impassioned. 
These  include  many  subordinate  species. 

As  poetical  description  addresses  the  imagination,  and  as 
the  imagination  can  be  affected  only  by  sensible  things,  the 
descriptions  of  the  poet  are  characterized  by  particularity 
and  distinctness.  Hence  individual  terms  are  preferred  to 
Special,  and  special  to  more  general.     Those  words  which 
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particularize  and  individuate  striking  circumstances,  impress 
the  imagination  more  forcibly  than  those  which  exhibit  only 
general  ideas. 

*  In  Milton's  description  of  the  gates  cf  hell  opening — 

'  On  a  sudden  open  fly 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound 
Th'  internal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder/  P.  L.  2.  S79- 

•  — the  word  '  recoil*  exhibits,  not  motion  in  general,  but  dis- 
tinguishes a  particular  kind  of  motion  ;  the  word  '  hinges7  par- 
ticularizes the  centre  cf  the  motion  and  the  noise;  the  words 
9 jarring*  M  grate* — *  harsh*  and  *  thunder*  are  special  terms, 
exhibiting  not  sound  in  general,  but  certain  distinct  and  par' 
ticular  sounds,  characteristically  appropriate  to  the  individual 
described.' 

As  the  imagination  delights  in  particularity,  so  it  is  agree* 
ably  affected  by  variety;  but  variety  can  exist  only  in  parti- 
culars; for  that  which  is  general  is  the  same  in  all  individuals. 
Hence  it  admits  not  of  variety. 

'  The  greatest  poets,  in  their  descriptions  of  mountains, 
groves,  rivers,  and  other  sensible  objects,  frequently  select  not 
«uch  images  only  as  are  common  to  all  or  many  of  these  things, 
but  rather  such  as  belong  to  certain  individual?,  distinguished 
and  identified  by  their  proper  names. 

•  Thus  Milton  speaks  of  the 

"  Autumnal  leaves,  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Valomlrosa,  where  th*  Etrurian  shades 
High  uver-arctid  embower  $n 

■  Ar.d  describes  the  astronomer  surveying  the  moon 

u  At  evening  from  the  tap  of  Fcsole, 
Or  in  Valdarno" 

«  Thus  likewise  Virgil,  speaking  of  the  different  trees  that 
grow  wild  on  the  mountains,  describes  not  mountains  cloathetf 
with  wood  in  general;  but  particularizes  by  name  Mount. 
Cy torus,  with  its  chaiacteristical  peculiarity  of  being  covered 
with  box;  and  the  piny  groves  of  Narycia;  and  the  barren, 
woods  on  the  summit  of  Caucasus,  continually  agitated  by  the 
eastern  storms : 

'  Et  juvat  undantem  buxo  spectare  Ct/torum, 

Is  ary  cheque  pic  is  (vcos 

lpsae  Caucasia  stcrilcs  in  icrtice  silvce,. 

Quas  animasi  Euri  assidue  franguntque  ferunfque, 

Pant  alios  ulire  foetus*'  Georg.  L.  2.  J-37, 
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'  And  Homer,  in  bii  celebrated  simile  of  the  swan?,  particu- 
larises those  birds  by  the  individual  locality  of  the  meadow  of 
and  the  springs  of  Cayster — * 

The  elements  of  the  descriptive  style  in  poetry  arc  re- 
duced to  the  distinct  particularities  of  imagery,  to  that  variety 
which  characterizes  individuals,  and  that  animation  which 
infuses  personality,  sensibility,  and  intelligence  into  inanimate 
things. 

*  Of  animation  resulting  from  the  choice  of  such  words  as 
exhibit  by  sensible  images  ideas  intellectual,  there  is  not  a  nobler 
instance  than  the  celebrated  description  of  superstition,  given 
by  Lucretius  : 

1  Quce^aput  e  cceli  regionibus  ostentabat, 
Horribili  super  aspectu  morlalibus  instans : 

— till  Epicurus,  first  daring  to  disdain  its  terrors,  displayed  ife 
secrets  of  nature ; 

4  Quem  nee  fama  Deum,  nee  fulmina,  nee  minitanli 
Murmure  compressit  Ccelum  ;  sed  eo  magis  acreni 
Virtutem  inritant  animi,confringere  ut  arcta 
Natura?  primus  portarum  claustra  cupiret, 
Ergo  vivida  vis  animi  pervicit,  &  extra 
Processit  longe  flammantia  mcejiia  mundi. 

f.  Superstition,  an  idea  purely  intellectual,  is  personified,  atu* 
mated,  and  presented  to  the  senses — 

'  Quae  caput  e  cceli,  &c. 

*  And  the  abstract  metaphysical  idea  of  the  limits  of  the  uni- 
verse, is  arrayed  it]  sensible  images  : — the  "  Arcta  naturae  por- 
tarum claustra ;"  and  the  a  flammantia  mcenia  mundi." 

Passions  are  either  excited  at  once  by  some  sudden  oc- 
currence, or  they  are  gradually  produced  by  a  successive  de- 
velopment and  accumulation  of  circumstances.  Of  the  first 
kind  of  passions,  rapidity  is  the  natural  expression;  and  this 
rapidity  proceeding  from  a  state  of  mind,  which  affords  no 
lehure  to  trace  resemblances,  excludes  the  ornaments  of 
figurative  diction.  In  the  following  passage  of  Virgil,  in 
which  Nisus,  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  impeuding  death  of 
his  friend  Euryallis,  which  is  menaced  by  Volscens,  whose 
sword  is  drawn  to  strike  the  blow,  we  find  the  tumultuous 
emotion  of  the  soul  expressed  with  impetuous  abruptness, 
without  metaphors,  similes,  or  rhetorical  embellishments. 
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*  Me,  me;  adsum  qui  feci ;  in  me  convertite  ferrum 
O  Rutuli ;  mea  fraus  omnis ;  nihil  tste  nee  ausus, 
IVec  potuit ; — ecelum  hoc  &  conscia  sidera  testor, 
Tantum  infelicem  nimium  dilexit  amicum.' 

^n.L.Q.v.427V 

The  manner  in  which  this  passage  has  been  analysed  by 
Mr.  llarpur,  does  honour  to  the  nicety  of  his  discrimination. 

In  inferior  states  of  passion,  or  where  the  passion  has  been 
less  suddenly  excited,  the  mind  has  more  leisure  to  particula- 
rize its  sensations,  and  to  array  them  in  the  varied  forms  o/ 
diction.  Personifications,  apostrophes  and  other  figures  of 
speech,  enforce  the  appeal  to  the  imagination,  and  add  to  the 
life  and  freshness  of  the  principal  emotion.  We  have  a 
striking  exemplification  of  this  effect  in  the  speech  of  Dido 
on  the  departure  of  iEneas  in  the  fourth  iEneid. 

In  passions,  which  have  been  moderated  either  by  distance 
of  time,  as  in  the  case  of  affliction  for  the  loss  of  some  be- 
loved object,  or  by  hope,  as  where  the  mind  is  impressed 
with  the  dread  of  some  future  calamity,  the  painful  idea  will 
imperiously  obtrude  itself  ou  the  thoughts,  while  the  imagi- 
nation will  dwell  on  all  the  associated  particulars. 

■  These  particulars  it  adorns  and  enforces  with  the  energy 
and  vivacity  of  metaphors  and  figures,  because  iris  natural  to 
the  human  mind  to  magnify  and  enforce  whatever  vehemently 
affects  it.  Painful  emotions  affect  it  most  vehemently  ;  meta-  » 
phors  and  bold  ligurcs  have  a  natural  tendency  to  magnify  and 
enforce;  they  are  therefore  natural  to  a  mind  feeling  such, 
emotions;  and  from  the  impulse  of  nature  they  are  always  used, 
when  the  emotion  is  not  too  sudden  to  allow  time  for  any  ex- 
traneous idea/ 

We  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers  Mr.  Harping  analysis 
of  the  passion  which  characterizes  the  celebrated  speech  of 
Othello. 

'  O  now  for  ever 
Farewel  the  tranquil  mind,  farewel  content! 
Farewel  the  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  wars 
That  make  ambition  virtue  ;  O  farewel ! 
Farewel  the  neighing  steed  and  the  shrill  trump* 
',    m       The  spirit-stirring  drum,  thf  ear-piercing  fife, 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war: 
And,  O  ye  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
Th*  immortal  Jove's  dread  clarriours  counterfeit, 
Farewel !  Othello's  occupation's  gone/ — Oth.  A.  3.  S.  2. 

«  It  must  be  observed  that  this  highly  animated  and  poetical 
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speech  is  uttered  by  Othello  when  he  only  suspects  the  infidelity 
of  his  wife,  and  Injure  he  is  fully  convinced  of  it. 

1  The  painful  affection  is  therefore  so  far  moderated  by  that 
doubt  winch  always  implies  hope,  as  to  allow  the  mind  leisure 
to  dwell  on  and  enumerate  the  several  circumstances  with  which 
the  passion  is  even  remotely  connected. 

*  That  terrible  misfortune  which,  if  true,  must  involve  the  loss 
of  his  happiness,  and  consequently  of  those  ^pursuits  which  had 
been  the  employment,  the  delight,  the  glory  of  his  life,  is  the 
painful  idea  which  most  strongly  presses  on  his  agitated  mind. 

'  The  emphatical  word  which  expresses  that  idea  accordingly 
occupies  the  first  and  last  place  of  every  sentence.  It  is  re- 
peated either  before  or  after  almost  every  clause.  "  Fartucl  the 
tranquil  mind— -farexel  content-— farercel  the  plumed  troops — 
O  farciveir — And  by  words  most  forcibly  exhibiting  this  pain- 
ful idea,  is  the  whole  finally  closed. 

"  Othello's  occupation's  gone." 

*  Of  that  occupation  every  striking  circumstance  is  particula- 
rized. The  most  affecting  images  are  exhibited.  They  are  en- 
livened by  that  speciality  of  terms  which  distinguishes  the  most 
striking  effect  of  each.  * 

"  The  spirit-stirring  drum,    . 
The  ear-picrchg  me" 

*  And  finally  the  whole  is  animated  by  the  bolcjest  of  rhetorical 
figures ;  that  highest  kind  of  prosopopeia  which  ascribes  intel- 
ligence and  addresses  discourse  to  things  inanimate — to  the  en- 
signs and  the  instruments  of  war/ 

Here  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  this  excellent  performance, 
of  which  we  have  exhibited  ample  specimens  in  the  present 
article.  Few  works  display  more  depth  of  critical  know- 
ledge than  this  of  Mr.  Harpur.  The  principles  which  hfc 
has  developed  with  so  much  clearness,  and  often  illustrated 
with  so  much  heauty,  have  their  origin  in  the  nature  of 
things  and  of  the  human  mind.  Mr.  Harpur  has  made 
himself  complete  master  of  that  universal  logic  which  runs, 
like  a  vein  of  gold  through  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
particularly  those  of  Aristotle,  on  many  of  whose  recondite 
observations  this  work  is  a  most  perspicuous  and  most  valuable 
commentary. 
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Am.  VI.— A  Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Dig" 

■itities  or  Titles  of  Honour;  containing  all  :J>e  Cases  of 
Peerage,  together  with  the  Mode  of  prove u  ing  in  Claims 
of  this  kind.  By  William  Cruise,  Esq.  uarri&ter  at 
Lam,    Buttti worth.  Payne,   J810. 

MR.  CRUISE,  a  gentleman  already  well  known  in  those 
midland  regions,  which  connect  the  eastern  and  western  he- 
mispheres of  this  great  metropolis,  by  a  variety  of  important 
publications  on  professional  topics,  has  new  presented  to  the 
world  a  work  of  more  amphibious  cast,  which  betrays  even 
in  the  exterior  form  and  air  the  double  nature  of  which  it 
participates.  No  person  can  deny  that  the  courtly  subject  of 
the  present  treatise  is  equally  well  calculated  for  the  refined 
air  of  St.  James's  and  the  foggy  atmosphere  of  St.  Clement 
Danes: ;  accordingly,  it  is  made  eminently  distinguishable  from 
the  cumbrous  digest  and  the  simple  essay  on  fines  and  reco- 
veries, by  its  occidental  elegance  of  type  and  paper;  while 
Mr.  Butterworth,  till  now 'undisputed  sovereign  over  all  the 
printers'  devils  in  the  dominions  of  Madam  Themis,  is  com- 
pelled to  divide  his  honours  with  Mr.  Payne  and  form  alliance 
with  the  politer  demons  of  Pall-Mail. 

Such  being  the  case  before  us,  it  was  not  difficult  to  decide, 
even  on  the  first  inspection  of  the  work,  what  should  be  the 
line  of  our  duty  respecting  it.  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
interfering  with  subjects  which  come  expressly  and  solely 
within  the  courts  of  peculiar  jurisdiction  ;  but  when  we  reflect 
OH  the  number  of  learned  dukes,  marquisses,  earls,  viscounts, 
and  barons,  whom  we  must  suppose  to  honour  the  pages  of 
oar  review  with  their  notice,  we  should  hold  ourselves  unpar- 
donable in  overlooking,  or  classing  among  excluded  articles, 
a  work  of  so  high  interest  and  importance  to  the  dignity  of 
our  noble  readers. 

The  dedication  of  the  work  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  confirm  the  propriety  of  this  decision.  To 
whom,  indeed,  could  it  have  been  dedicated,  half  so  filly, 
or  so  delicately  as  his  lordship,  who,  while  he  yet  occupies 
the  most  venerable  office  in  the  law,  has  nevertheless  deserted 
the  parchment-smelling  environs  of  Bloomsbury,  and  fixed 
Ills  residence  in  the  very  centre  of  the  world  of  fashion  aii8 
nobility?  In.  short,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  just 
aud  right  in  us  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  short 
analysis,  which,  besides  its  intrinsic  merit,  possesses  that  of 
iilling  a  chasm  hitherto  left  open  in  the  library  of  the  consti- 
tutional lawyer,      For,  as    Mr.  Cruise  very  justly  complains* 
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h»le  respecting  '  the  origin  and  nature  of  dignities,'  is  to  be 
collected  from  Dugdale,  and  '  the  chief  points  of  law  re- 
jecting the  nature  and  descent  of  dignities  by  writ,'  have 
been  established  since  the  day?  of  Seldcn ;  while  the  work  of 
Collins  on  c  proceedings  concerning  baronies,'  however  useful 
as  a  collection  of  authorities,  is  destitute  of  arrangement,  and 
contains  no  general  principles.  To  supply  this  insufficiency, 
it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  Mr.  Cruise  to  have  collected 
all  the  printed  cases,  with  the  attorney-general's  reports  on 
claims  to  ancient  dignities,  a  work  which,  if  ever  carried  into 
effect,  would  undoubtedly  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  all  con- 
cerned or  interested  in  the  subject,  but  from  which  he  was 
ultimately  deterred,  and  we  fear  others  must  be  deterred  also, 
by  the  consideration  of  expence,  necessarily  very  great,  and, 
from  the  limited  circulation  which  could  alone  be  expected, 
extremely  slow  and  uncertain  in  its  returns.  On  abandoning 
this  exten?ive  plan,  the  scheme  of  the  tract  now  before  us, 
was  adopted  in  its  stead,  in  which  the*  author  proposes  that 
there  shall    be  found 

*  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  law  respecting  dignities  or 
titles  of  honour,  supported  and  illustrated  by  a  short  statement 
of  all  the  cases  on  claims  to  peerages,  that  have  been  referred 
either  to  commissioners  or  to  the  house  of  peers,  from  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  present  time,  together  with  a  chapter 
respecting  the  jurisdiction  and  mode  of  proceeding/  Preface 
p.  ix. 

The  most  learned  antiquaries  in  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  this  realm  have  always  differed  considerably  on  most 
questions  relating  to  the  origin  of  feudal  dignities  ;  but  as  the 
result  of  the  best  authorities  which  he  has  diligently  inspected 
and  cited  very  fully  in  confirmation  of  the  principles  he  lays 
down,  Mr,  Cruise  maintains  the  following  general  hypothesis. 
Originall),  \  feudal  dignities  were  not  mere  personal  distinc- 
tions, but  were  annexed  to  lands  and  conferred  by  a  grant  of 
those  lands/  So,  a  purchaser  of  the  lands,  (provided  he 
purchased  with  consent  of  the  feudal  sovereign),  acquired  the 
dignity  along  with  them.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest,  there 
were  three  distinct  classes  of  feudal  nobility  in  France,  the 
seigneur  chatellain,  who  held  a  seignory  immediately  of  the 
crown,  with  a  right  of  administering  justice  in  civil  and  cri- 
minal cases,  and  of  erecting  a  fortified  mansion ;  the  baron, 
whose  seignory,  consisting  of  four  chatellanies,  was  named  a 
barony;,  and  the  count,  who  held  some  considerable  town 
with  a  territory  annexed,  the  whole  estate  being  denominated 
a  county.  The  titles  of  duke,  marquis,  &c.  were  rather 
Crit.  Key.  Vol.  C2.  January,  IS  11.  G 
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nominal  distinctions  conferred,  or  even  assumed,  at  pleasure, 
by  nobles  of  the  highest  class,  than  denominations  of  peculiar 
or  superior  dignity.     The  conqueror  himself  is  sometimes 
styled  Dux,  but  more  frequently  Comes,  by  the  old  historians. 
And  March io  was  often  applied   to  counts  or  earls,  and  not 
unfrequently  to  inferior  barons,  also  in  reference  to  their  local 
situation    on  the  borders   of  another  sovereignty.     After  his 
arrival  in    England,  William   divided    all  the   lands  of  the 
nation  (excepting  those  which   he  reserved  to   the  crown), 
among  his  followers,  as  strict  feuds;  and  all  the   immediate 
tenants  of  the  crown,  thus  created,  constituted  the  nobility  or 
baronage  of  the  kingdom.     They  were   bound  to  attend  the 
king  at  the  customary  courts  which  were  held  on  the  three 
great  festivals  of   Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide.;  and, 
if  the  king  required  their  presence  on  any  extraordinary  occa- 
sion, they  were  in  like  manner  required  to  attend  by  a  parti- 
cular Summons  to  every  individual ;  and  the  court  so  sum- 
moned, was  distinguished  from  the  regular  courts  abovemen- 
tioned  by   the  title  of  '  Conventus  principum  ex  prceceplo 
regis,'  or  *  Conventus  procerum  ex  eclicto  regio,'  the  manifest, 
and  unquestionable  origin  of  the  Parliaments  of  later  days. 
Jn  the  reign   of  John,  the  first  important  alteration   was 
introduced  into  the  system  thus  constituted.     By  that   time, 
the  number  of  Tenants  in  capite  or  immediate  vassals  of  the 
crown,  was  enormously  increased  by  the  sub- divisions  of  in- 
heritances and   licenced  alienations,    so   that,  instead  of  re- 
maining only  seven  'hundred  strong,  according  to  the  enume- 
ration of  Doomsday,  they  had  now  swollen  into  a  tumultuous 
and    unmanageable  multitude.     The   practice  was  therefore 
introduced  of  sending  a  particular  summons  only  to  certain 
individuals  of  the  highest  rank  and  power  among  them,  who 
came  to  be  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  denomination 
of  barones  majores ;  it  being  left  to  the  sheriff  of  each  county 
to  call  together  the  rest  of  the  body,  under  the  appellation  of 
barones  minores  by  one  general  summons.     The  distinction, 
thus  in  the  first  instance  arbitrarily  introduced,  was  recognised 
by  Magna  Charts  as  the  law  of  the  land.     But  a  much  greater 
alteration  made  way  into  the  constitution  during  the  succeed- 
ing reign,  an  alteration  for  which  no  direct  legal  authority  can 
now  be  discovered,  and  which  is  therefore  imagined  to  depend 
upon  some  law  no  longer  extant.     From  henceforward  all  the 
immediate  tenants   of  the  crown  were  excluded  from  the  pri- 
vilege of  attending  parliament,  except  those  who  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  the  appellation  of  greater  barons, 
and  those  whom  the  king  should  specially  summon  to  attend. 
This  alteration,  whether  established  by  law  or  custom,  seems 
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to  have  obtained,  without  force  or  violence  of  any  sort,  the 
reason  for  winch  is,  that  the  personal  attendance  of  the  lesser 
tenants  of  the  crown,  so  far  from  a  privilege,  must  have  been 
considered  as  a  real  burthen)  and  the  exemption,  so  far  from 
an  injury,  was  an  indulgence. 

Ft  seems  impossible,  at  this  day,  to  ascertain  what  consti- 
tuted the  precise  distinction  between  the  greater  and  smaller 
barons.  It  is  probable  that  to  every  considerable  tract  of 
land  granted  by  the  conqueror,  a  dignity  was  annexed  in  con- 
formity to  the  usages  of  France  and  Normandy.  For  the 
first  century  after  the  conquest,  every  manor  held  of  the 
crown  was  a  barony.  The  barons  granted  portions  of  their 
baronies  to  vassals  of  their  own,  who  obtained  the  name  of 
vavasours ;  and  the  vavasours,  in  their  turn,  granted  portions 
of  their  portions  to  others,  who  were  called  the  lesser  vava- 
sours. Every  estate  out  of  which  portions  were  thus  granted 
to  inferior  tenants,  constituted  a  manor.  And  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  greater  barons  were  those  whose  baronies  were 
subdivided  into  so  many  of  these  distinct  manors.  Every  lord 
of  a  manor  had  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  over  their  tenants. 
But  in  criminal  matters,  the  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown 
alone.  And  when  these  immediate  tenants  came  to  be  divided 
as  beforementioned  into  two  distinct  classes,  the  higher  class 
only  retained  this  most  important  and  dangerous  privilege  of 
sovereignty.  The  express  tenure  under  which  a  barony  was 
held,  appears  to  be  doubtful;  Mr.  Cruise  imagines,  and  brings 
strong  evidence  to  corroborate  the  belief,  that  it  was  that 
denominated  by  the  lawyers  grand  serjeanty.  The  extent  of 
a  barony  was,  at  least  in  later  times,  by  no  means  of  uniform 
magnitude.  In  the  days  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  relief  of  a 
great  baron  amounted  to  1001.  and  that  of  a  knight's  fee  about 
5l.  Hence  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  supposed, 
and  originaHy  the  actual  extent  of  a  barony  was  such  as  to 
include  twenty  knights'  fees,  since  it  is  known  that  the  relief 
was  originally  estimated  according  to  the  annual  value  of  the 
feud.  Of  die  term,  honour,  as  applied  to  lands,  agreafdeal 
is  said  ;  but  we  can  find  no  definite  line  of  distinction  between 
an-honour  and  a  barony.  Honours  created  in  later  times  are 
of  a  nature  totally  distinct  from  ancient  honours.  Earldoms, 
as  dignities,  were  at  first  annexed  to  the  possession  either  of 
an  entire  county  or  of  some  considerable  tract  of  land 
granted  to  hold  per  servitium,  unius  comitates.  The  former 
came  to  be  denominated  Counties  palatine,  the  possessors 
being  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  royalty  within  them,  in 
relation  to  jurisdiction  and  seigniorv.    Such  were  the  counties 
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of  Chester  and  Pembroke,  and  that  of  Durham  as  annexed 
to  the  bishopric,  lianulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  granted  to  all 
the  barons  within  his  palatinate  a  jurisdiction  similar  to,  and 
coextensive  with  that  given  to  the  immediate  tenants  of  the 
crown.  Earldoms  were  also  often  annexed  to  the  grant  of 
the  third  penny  of  the  county.  After  the  introduction  of 
the  ducal  title,  that  dignity  was  also,  in  son>e  instances,  (as  in 
those  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster),  annexed  to  certain  lands 
which  were  erected  into,  and  constituted,  the  Corpus  Ducatus. 

This  division  (the  second  chapter)  of  the  work  concludes 
with  a  statement  of  certain  cases  in  which  \  dignities  appear 
to  have  been  so  inseparably  annexed  to  certain  estates,  that 
they  have  gone  to  an  heir  male,  when  entitled  to  those  estates 
under  an  entail,  in  preference  to  an  heir  general.'  The  cases 
cited  are  those  of  the  barony  of  Berkeley,  (4  and  5  Phil, 
and  Mary.)  Warwick  (Temp.  Edw.  3.)  Arundel  (11  llenr. 
6.)  Arundel  again  (0.3.  Eliz.)  Abergavenny  (1  Ja.  1.)  The 
last  case  in  which  a  barony  by  tenure  was  attempted  to  be  es- 
tablished, was  the  claim  of  the  present  Duke  of  Rutland  to 
the  barony  of  Hoos  in  1805.  The  attempt  in  this  instance 
failed,  but  not  upon  any  such  general  ground  as  to  establish 
the  assertion  of  Madox,  '  that  by  taking  away  tenure  by  knight 
sei  vice,  barony  was  virjtoally,.  taken  away  f  or  lo  confirm  the 
resolution. of   the.  lord  ul  in  Kntij  on  the  case  of   the 

barony  of.  l7itzwalter,  when  they  found  *  barony  by  tenure  to 
have  been  discontinued  for  many  ages,  and  not  in  being,  and 
so  not  fit  to  be  revived,  or  to  admit  any  pretence  or  right  of 
succession  thereupon/  Mr.  Cruise's  remark  on  the  dictum 
of  Madox,  indeed,  seems  to  be  unanswerable.  He  says  that 
even  admitting  baronies  Lo  have  been  held  by  knight  service, 
and  not  by  grand  serjeanty  (as  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
tliey  were),  still  there  is  an  express  proviso  in  the  statute  of 
Charles  the  Second,  abolishing  knight  service,  that  ',  nothing 
in  the  act  shall  infringe  or  hurt  any  title  of  honour,  feudal  or 
other,. by  which  any  person  had  or  might  have  a  right  to  sit  in 
the  lords  house  of  parliament/  &,c.  &c.  (12  Cha.  2.  c. 
2A.  s.  11.) 

We  now  proceed  to  the  third  chapter,  referring  to  dignities  of 
a  more  modern  date;  and  tir/st  of , those  by  writ  of  summons. 

In  the  long  civil  wars  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  ancient 
nobility  became  so  much  exhausted  that  it  was  judged  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  places  of  many  by  directing  writs  to  persons, 
not  possessed  of  land- baronies,  who,  by  receiving  such  writ, 
and  taking  their  place  in  parliament  accordingly,  acquired  the 
digikity  of  barons.  And,  whatever  was  the  original  doctrine 
upon  the  subject,  it  has  long  been  settled  by  a  series  of  pre- 
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cedents  not  now  to  be  shaken,  that,  without  express  words  of  in- 
heritance, this  writ  of  summons,  coupled  with  the -consequent 
attendance  of  the  person  summoned,  conferred  a  hereditary 
dignity.  In  the  case  of  Freschville,  (A.  16G7),  it  was 
resolved  '  that  a  single  writ  of  summons,  issued  to  a  per- 
son in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  did  not  create  an  hereditary 
barony.'  But  ill  that  case  there  was  no  proof  of  a  sitting 
under  the  writ.  All  that  it  tends  to  establish,  therefore,  is 
the  necessity   of  such  proof  to  make  the  title  complete. 

Jt  is  not  an  unusual  practice  to  summon  the  eldest  son  of  a 
peer,  by  the  title  of  a  barony  vested  in  his  father ;  in  which 
case  the  person  so  summoned,  takes  his  seat  according  to  the 
antiquity  of  that  barony. 

;  Of  personal  dignities  granted  by  Charter,  the  precedents 
are  very  few,  and  of  the  date  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  If. 
These  charters  contain  a  clause  of  investiture  agreeably  to  the 
practice  of   the   feudal  law. 

Dignities  by  Letters  Patent,  were  first  introduced  by 
Richard  the  Second,  who  created  in  this  manner,  John 
Beauehamp  de  Holt,  Baron  Beauchamp  of  Kidderminster. 
But  this  person  never  sat  in  parliament  as  a  baron;  and  no 
other  instance  occurs  before  that  of  Sir  John  Cornwall,  cre- 
ated Baron  Fanhope,  in  10  Henr.  6.  To  complete  this  title, 
the  act  of  personal  investiture  by  putting  on  the  robe,  was 
held  essential  till  13th  James  I,  when  the  ceremony  was  de- 
clared to  be  unnecessary.  No  sitting  in  parliament  is  required 
to  perfect  the  title  to  a  dignity  thus  created. 

The  fourth  chapter  relates  to  '  the  estate  which  may  be  had 
in  a  dignity  and  its  incidents/ 

Dignities,  having  been  anciently  annexed  to  lands,  seem 
therefore  to  have  been  classed  amidst  that  species  of  property 
denominated  by  the  lawyers  real.  And  they  are  capable  of 
being  entailed  under  the  statute  '  De  Donis  conditionalibus/ 
And  that  not  only  at  their  first  creation,  (  but  also  a  dignity, 
originally  descendible  to  heirs  general,  may  be  entailed  by  act 
of  parliament  on  the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  person 
seised  thereof.' 

The  law  respecting  the  title  of  a  husband  to  the  dignity  of 
his  wife,  has  varied  most  essentially  from  earlier  times. 

'  Originally,  '  while  dignities  were  aunexed  to  the  possession 
of  particular  castles,  manors,  &c.  the  husband  of  a  woman 
seised  of  such  castles,  manors,  &c.  was  bound  to  perform  the 
services  that  were  due  to  the  crown  for  them  ;  and,  among  others, 
to  attend  parliament/ 

Even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  in  the  curious 
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case  of  Barcn  Taylboys,  as  related  by  Collins,  the  husband's 
title  by  the  curtesy  of  England  was  recognized  by  the  kin^  in 
pronouncing  his  decision.  The  case  or  the  Earl  oi  Salisbury, 
quoted  by  Lord  Coke,  wa->  ot  Henn  lie  Sixth's  nn?e.  But, 
very  soon  after  the  decision  of  Henry  VI II,  above  mentioned, 
the  commissioners  reported  in  direct  opposition  to  it  in  the 
case  of  the  barony  of  Willougbby,  and  then  reporHvafe  JFolL. 
lowed  by  calling  up  the  son,  in  right  or  his  mother,  while  die 
father  was  yet  aiive.  This  ca.^e  has  been  follov.ed  by  a  num- 
ber of  oth»  rs  in  more  modern  times,  so  thai  it  is  now  com- 
pletely established  that  there  is  no  estate  by  the  curtesy  in  a 
dignity. 

A  dignity  might  formerly  have  been  alienated,  with  licence, 
as  other  real  property.  But.  tb^  right  ol  alienation  has  long 
been  denied.  Nor  can  a  dignity  be  surrendered  any  more 
than  it  can  be  alienated. 

By  attainder,  every  species  of  dignity  is  absolutely  for- 
feited;  nor  can  it  be  revived  but  by  the  leversal  of  the  at- 
tainder. So  the  attainder  of  any  ancestor  through  w'on,  ti.e 
claimant  of  a  dignity  bmmI  derive  his  title,  though  that 
ancestor  was  never  himself  possessed  oi  the  dip  pity, 
operates  as  a  corruption  of  blood  to  bai  the  chum.  But  cor- 
ruption of  blood  does  not  extend  to  entailed  dignities  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Ferrers,  it  was  detei mined,  that  attainder 
of  felony  did  not  work  the  forfeiture  of  an  entail,  although 
attainder  of    treason    would. 

A  few  eases  occur  in  history  of  dignities  resumed  by  the 
crown  on  account  of  tl \*  poverty  of  the  persons  entitled;  but 
this  can  now  only  be  by  act  of  parliament. 

We  p  ;ss  now  to  chapter  the  fifth,  i  Of  the  descent  of  Dig* 
nitu' 

And  heie  we  must  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  may, 
we  think)  be  fairly  questioned  whether  the  violent  case  of 
Brine  unci  Baliol  ufrorcU  any  certain  test  of  doctrine  respect" 
ine;  the  succession  of  females.  On  this  question,  however, 
we  imve  not  time  at  present  to  dilate. 

The  descent  of  dignities  is  different  from  that  of  lands  in 
this  icspect;  that  the  claimant  oi  a  d:guit}  muM  make  himself 
hen  to  the  person  first  summoned,  not  to  the  last  tenant  of 
the  dignity ;  and  therefore,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  law  with 
respect  to  rea  property  in  general,  the  brother  of  the  half 
blood  succeeds  to  a  dignity  derived  from  the  father  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  sister  of  the  whole  blood. 

As  to  the  descent  of  females,  it  appears  to  have  been  held 
30  late  as  Hesrj  the  Sixth  that  theie  existed  a  right  of  pri~ 
jnogeniture,     But;  long  before  Lord  Coke's  time,  it  wasr  es- 
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tablished  that  the  king  had  a  right  of  appointment,  among 
the  female  heirs,  uncontrolled  by  any  general  rule  whatever. 
And,  soon  afterwards,  it  was  resolved  by  the  judges  and  the 
house  of  lords,  (and  such  is  the  undoubted  law  of  the  present 
day), 

'  that,  where  a  dignity  or  a  title  of  honour  is  descendible  to 
heirs  female,  and  the  person  possessed  dies,  leaving  only  daughters 
or  sisters,  or  other  female  co-heirs,  it  falls  into  abeyance,  or  rather 
becomes  vested  in  the  crown  during  the  continuance  of  the 
co-heirship.'     p.  146. 

The  king  may  terminate  the  abeyance  when  he  pleases,  by 
nominating  any  one  of  the  co-heirs  to  the*  sole  possession  of 
the  dignity.  But  he  has  no  power,  to  appoint  to  a  stranger. 
And  the  abeyance  terminates  naturally  whenever,  the  king 
having  failed  to  exercise  his  right  of  nomination,  the  right 
becomes  vested  either  in  one  only  of  the  co-heirs  by  survivor- 
ship, or  in  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  co-heirs  by  extinc- 
tion of  the  descendants  of  al)  the  other  co-heirs.  And,  whe- 
ther the  abeyance  terminates  naturally  or  by  nomination,  in 
both  cases  the  termination  operates  in  respect  of  rank  as  the 
revival  of  an  old,  not  the  creation  of  a  new  dignity. 

It  has  "tyeen  made  a  question  whether,  by  nomination  of  one 
co-heir,  the  right  of  the  other  co-heirs  was  extinguished. 
And  the  opinion  of  Lord  Thurlow  and  many  other  lawyers 
was  in  the  affirmative  of  this  proposition.  In  the  case  of  the 
barony  of  Beaumont,  however,  it  was  determined  otherwise  on 
general  principles  which  appear  to  be  unanswerable,  and  there 
is  no  question  that,  in  the  future  recurrence  of  such  an  event 
as  the  failure  of  the  line  of  a  co-heir  summoned  by  royal 
nomination,  the  barony  would  again  be  in  abeyance  among  the 
remaining  co-heirs  (if  more  than  one),  or  their  descendants, 
and,  if  but  one,  would  descend  ipso  facto  upon  that  one,  or 
her  descendants. 

In  the  above-mentioned  case  of  Beaumont,  it  was  further 
determined,  that,  if  one  of  two-co-heirs  be  attainted,  that 
attainder  does  not  terminate  the  abeyance,  nor  give  a  title  to 
the  remaining  co-heir.  A  doctrine  which,  though  supported 
W  a  very  long  and  learned  argument  delivered  by  Lord  C.  J. 
Eyre,  as  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  and  which  is  here  given 
at  full  length  from  a  MS.  in  his  own  hand-writing,  does 
appear  so  inconsistent  with  the  other  general  principle  resolved 
in  the  same  case,  that  we  were  pleased  to  tind  it  called  in 
question  by  Mr.  Cruise  in  the  following  note. 

•  Notwithstanding  the  respect  which  is  justly  due  to  the  very 
learned  opinion  of  the  judges  in  this  case,  yet  it  may  be  observed 
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that  as  the  doctrine  of  abeyance  was  originally  founded  on  the 
impartible  or  indivisible  nature  of  a  dignity  ;  and  as  all  power 
of  inherit ino  the  barony  of  Beaumont  by  one  of  the  co-heirs  is 
destroyed  by  the  attainder,  by  which  Mr.  Stapleton  is  become 
the  only  person  capable  of  enjoying  it;  he  must  be  allowed  to 
have  a  stronger  claim  on  xhe  crown  for  a  confirmation  of  the  dig- 
nity, than  perhaps  ever  existed  in  a  co-heir  to  a  barony.'  P.  191. 
note.  m 

Baronies  created  by  writ  of  summons  to  the  eldest  sons  of 
peers,  are  hereditary  in  the  blood  of  the  person  summoned, 
and  descendible  to  bis  heirs.  And,  in  one  case  which  is  here 
cited,  that  of  the  barony  of  Clifford  of  Launsburg,  it  was  so 
held  as  to  a  barony  vested  in  the  father.  But  an  opinion 
seems  long  to  have  prevailed  that  the  operation  of  a  writ  of 
summons  to  the  eldest  sou  of  a  peer  by  the  name  of  a  barony 
vested  in  the  father,  is  essentially  different  in  these  respects 
from  that  of  a  similar  writ  by  the  name  of  a  barony  not  vested 
in  the  father.  And  it  was  at  last  decided  accordingly,  in  the 
case  of  the  barony  of  Sydney,  178*2,  thai  such  a  writ  operates 
only  as  an  anticipation  of  honour,  as  '  accelerating  the  suc- 
cession of  the  son  to  the  barony,  which  on  his  father's  death 
would  descend  to  him  ;  the  extent  of  the  inheritance  thus  cre- 
ated depending  '  upon  the  nature  of  the  father's  title/  Thus, 
where  the  father's  barony  is  entailed,  the  writ  to  the  son  by 
the  nnme  of  that  barony  does  not  give  to  the  son  a  dignity  in 
fee  ;  but  the  future  possessors  of  the  dignity  must  make  their 
title  only  through  the  entail  which  previously  existed. 

This  division  of  the  work  concludes  with  a  few  cases  of 
claims  to  dignities  by  virtue  of  letters  patent*  In  that  of  the 
Rev.  Edw.  Timewell  Bridges  to  the  barony  of  Chandos, 
though  the  attorney-general  reported  that  the  claimant  had 
made  out  his  title  '  by  evidence  which,  although  not  without 
some  difficulty,  would  be  probably,  deemed  sufficient  to  prove 
his  title  to  any  other  species  of  inheritance  of  equal  antiquity/ 
the  house  of  lords  determined  against  him.  in  some  of  these 
cases,  the  writ  of  summons  has  been  issued  immediately  on 
the  report  of  the  attorney-general,  without  reference  to  the 
lords. 

The  6th  and  last  chapter  treats  i  Of  the  Jurisdiction  and 
Mode  uj  Proceeding  in  (  laims  to  Dignities.'  But  as  we  do 
Dot  conceive  our  jurisdiction  to  extend  to  discussions  of  topics 
which  are  purely  practical,  and  as  we  may  be  thought  by  some 
to  have  already  devoted  too  much  space  to  examining  the  con- 
tents of  a  book,  the  nature  of  which  is  at  least  half  profes- 
sional, we  shall  here  put  an  abrupt  termination  to  the  present 
article. 
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Art.  VI F. — The  History  of  the  National  Debt,  from  the 
Revolution  in  lf>88  to  the  beginning  of  the  Year  1800, 
with  a  preliminary  Account  of  the  Debts  contracted  pre- 
vious to  that  Era.  By  the  late  I.  I.  Grellicr,  Cashier 
to  (he  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company.  London, 
Richardson,   1810,  8vo.  pp.  420. 

THIS  work,  after  a  brief  account  of  debts  contracted  pre* 
vions  to  the  revolution  in  lf>88,  relates,  in  chronological  order,, 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  national  debt  in  its  successive  stages 
till  the  year  1800.  Soon  after  the  revolution  in  1683,  the  prac- 
tice of  mortgaging  the  wealth  and  industry  of  posterity,  or  of 
laying  a  tax  on  them,  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  of  a  debt, 
contracted  by  the  folly  or  extravagance  of  preceding  genera- 
tions, was  formed  into  a  regular  system  and  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature,.  Where  an  individual  lives  beyond  his  income, 
where  his  luxury  or  his  indiscretion  causes  him  to  contract 
debts,  and  to  impoverish  his  descendants  for  his  own  private 
and  selfish  gratification,  the  "conduct  is  considered  as  vicious, 
and  the  just  object  of  moral  disapprobation.  Does  the  con- 
duct of  a  government  or  a  nation,  which  in  a  few  years  of  de- 
structive war  anticipates  with  thoughtless  prodigality,  the  resour- 
ces of  several  generations,  merit  less  reprobation  ?  Is  the  one  to 
be  considered  less  a  violation  of  public,  than  the  other  is  of 
private  duty?      Do  not  both  appear  infamous  and  detestable  ? 

But  though  the  principle  of  mortgaging  the  national  re- 
sources for  an  indefinite  period,  in  order,  with  the  more  faci- 
lity, to  a  greater  extent,  or  for  a  longer  duration  to  prosecute 
some  iniquitous  scheme  of  conquest,  of  avarice  or  ambition, 
is  bad  in  itself,  and  productive  in  its  operations,  of  great 
misery  and  distress,  yet  the  system  has  been  so  long  con- 
tinued, and  has,  in  the  process  of  time,  so  embodied  itself  in 
the  habits  of  the  nation,  that  the  sudden  extirpation  of  it, 
supposing  it  for  a  moment  practicable,  would  be  attended 
with  evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude  and  extent.  It  is  like  an 
excrescence,  which,  by  long  sufferance,  has  become  a  part  of 
the  physical  frame,  and  so  connected  with  the  juices  and  gene- 
ral circulation  of  the  body,  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  being 
removed  either  by  the  knife  or  the  caustic,  without  the  greatest 
peril  to  the  vital  functions  of  ihe  individual.  In  the  political, 
as  well  as  in  the  natural  body,  there  is  a  tendency  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  great  changes  and  to  new  modes  of  action. 
When  these  changes  have  been  long  continued,  and  these 
modes  long  practised,  a  new  nature  eeems  superinduced  over 
the  old,  and   equally  endued  with  the  energies  of  self-pre- 
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starvation.  In  human  nature  and  in  the  present  mixed  system 
of  things,  there  seems  a  constant  tendency  to  the  production 
of  contraries,  so  that  evils  are  often  made  to  counteract  them- 
selves, or  to  generate  some  opposite  good.  A  certain  equi- 
librium is  thus  preserved  in  the  scale  of  existence;  and  evil  at 
least  is  prevented  Jjy  a  fixed  but  inscrutable  order  or  things 
from  obtaining  the  preponderance. 

The  present  immense  national  debt  of  this  country  is  cer- 
tainly, at  first  view,  a  huge  and  unsightly  excrescence  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  politic;  but  still  it  is  now, of  such  long 
growth,  has  beeu  formed  by  such  gradual  accretion,  and  is  so 
completely  assimilated  to 'the  sentiments  and  habits  of  the 
people,  that  we  are  led  to  believe,  though  it  is,  in  one  view,  a 
great  evil,  it  is  in  another  a  public  benefit.  It  is  evil  as  caus- 
ing a  heavy  tax  on  the  wealth  and  industry  of  the  nation,  but 
it  is  beneficial  as  forming  a  vast  and  secure  reservoir,  where 
an  immense  accumulation  of  property  is  deposited  with  great, 
convenience  and  advantage  to  individuals. 

The  national  debt  may  be  regarded  as  having  absorbed  the 
parsimonious  saving  of  .several  generations  ;  or  in  other  words, 
that  portion  of  capital,  which  could  not  have  been  employed 
so  profitably  in  any  other  way,  as  io  loans  to  the  government. 
Suppose  the  public  debt  to  be,  at  present,  more  than  six  hun- 
dred millions,  and  that  these  six  hundred  millions,  instead  of 
having  been  gradually  borrowed  and  dissipated,  were  at  this 
moment  so  much  capital  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  in  what  manner  it  could  be  employed,  or  in 
what  channels  distributed,  so  as  to  produce  either  more  good 
or  less  evil,  than  it  does  in  its  present  state  of  loan  to  govern- 
ment. If  the  whole  funded  debt  were  paid  off  to-morrow, 
the  nation  would  be  thrown  into  confusion,  and  perhaps  anar- 
chy. The  interest  Of  money  would  be  reduced  to  its  lowest 
possible  rate;  the  prices  of  every  article  which  are  so  much 
enhanced  by  the  taxes  imposed  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  would  for  a  time  at  least  be  still  more  exorbitantly  in- 
creased by  the  payment  of  the  capital.  Numerous  indivi- 
duals who  now  live  on  their  interest,  would  be  obliged  to  live 
on  their  capital,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  profitable 
mode  of  employing  it ;  and  thus  want  would  arise  out  of 
superfluity,  and   beggary  be  generated  by  abundance. 

The  national  debt  is  thus  an  evil  which,  by  long  continuance, 
has  grown  into  a  comparative  good;  and,  though  it  might  have 
been  better  for  the  country  if  it  had  never  been  begun,  yet  it 
has  been  so  long  in  existence,  and  has  become  so  intertwin- 
ed with  the  interest  of  individuals  and  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  that  its  slow   and   gradual  liquidation,  which  is  alone 
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practicable,  is  alone  wise  and  expedient.  We  are  not  indeed  sure 
s  ;  ;  I](t;' .Ruling  powers  of  the  sinking  fund  are  not 

Bore  rapid!/  Operative  than  the  public  good  requires,  or 
whether  too  much  capital,  which  would  otherwise  have  re- 
mmnedftsit  were  innoxiousiy  quiescent,  has  not  thus  been 
thrown  a*  once  into  the  market  of  greedy  speculation,  where 
its  effects  have  been  injurious  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
community.  Thus  we  .see,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
instances,  how  much  easier  it  is  to  create  an  evil  than  to  re- 
medy it.  it  might  have  been  better  for  the  peace  and  hap- 
piue  f  England,  and  indeed  of  the  world,  if  the  funded  sys- 
wisted,  but  now  it  has  existed  so  long,  and  has 
become  ,o  incorporated  with  our  political  system,  with  our 
commercial  intercourse,  and  even  with  the  whole  scheme  of 
social  life,  we  believe,  that  if  instead  of  a  very  slow  and  gra- 
dual annihilation,  it  were  abruptly  or  even  speedily  dissolved, 
the  most  tremendous  national  calamity  would  ensue. 

It  would  be  of  little  interest  to  state  the  various  details  of 
loans,  &c.  in  the  present  work.  We  will,  however,  briefly 
shOW  the  progressive  increase  of  the  national  debt  during  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  last  century.  On  the  death  of  King 
William  on  the  8th  of  March,  N*  S.  1?02,  the  national  debt 
exceeded  fourteen  millions.  It  has  been  stated  as  high  as 
JfySiH,70II.  is.  7*d.  Davenant,  who  is  quoted  by  Anderson 
(Macpherson's  Hist.  Comm.  3d  vol.  p,  720),  observes,  that 

when  upon  the  revolution,  the  parliament  fell  most  willingly 
into  the  war,  as  a  thing  the  enemy,  by  espousing  King  James's 
interest,  made  absolutely  necessary,  the  first  brand*  of 'our  ex- 
pence  was  carried  on  in  the  common  road  of  levying  taxes,  and 
the  money  required  for  eterjj?  year's  expence  was  raised  and  paid 
within  the  year.  The  nation  was  rich,  trade  prodigiously  great, 
paper  credit  ran  high,  and  the  gold-smiths  in  Lombard-street, 
&c.  commanded  immense  sums.  Anticipations  were  indeed  in 
practice;  they  had  been  so  of  old;  and  borrowing  clauses  were 
added  to  the  bills  of  aid  ;  but  the^e  lasted  but  a  few  months:  the 
money  came  in  of  course,  and  they  were  paid  off  in  their  turn. 
Land-taxes,  polls,  additional  duties  of  customs,  excises  and  the 
like,  were  the  ways  and  means  by  which  these  tilings  were  done.* 
The  year  generally  supported  its  own  demands..  All  the  loans 
were  supposed  to  be  but  temporary,  and  to  end  with  the  col- 
lection.' 

But  this  practice  prevailed  only  in  the  former  part  of  the 
reign  of  King  Witliam.  Recourse  was  afterwards  had  to  the 
system  of  btu  thening  posterity  with  taxes  to  pay  the  interest 
of  present  loans.  Out  of  44,100;79ol.  which  had  been  bor- 
rowed iu  the  reign  of  King  William,  or  between  Nov.  1688. 
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and  Lady  Day,  1702,  we  find  that  34,034,0181.  had  been  paid 
off.  But  this  account,  which  leaves  only  a  remainder  of 
10,066,7771.  is  evidently  incomplete.  It  may  serve,  however, 
to  show  the  aversion  which  there  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
ministers  of  King  William  from  burthening  the  country  with 
a  permanent  debt.  In  some  of  the  years  of  King  William's 
reign,  we  find  as  large  sums  repaid  as  were  borrowed  within 
the  year.  Thus  the  debt  was  discharged  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  contracted. 

In  the  year  1710,  v\hen  a  total  change  was  effected  in  the 
whig  ministry  of  Queen  Anne,  the  sums  which  had  been 
borrowed  since  the  commencement  of  the  then  war,  more 
than  had  been  repaid,  amounted  only  to  17,261,1961.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  1716,  the  national  debt  had  risen  to  the 
sum  of  48,364,5011.  8s.  4d;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1727, 
or  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second, 
this  debt  did  not  exceed  53,331,1551.  17s.  5  id.  The  sinking 
fund,  the  merit  of  discovering  which  was  arrogated  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  but  which  had  in  fact  been  known  and  prac- 
tised before  his  time,  had  produced  between  Michaelmas, 
1717,  and  the  year  1732,  the  sum  of  12,193,7051.  5s.  0|d. 
It  had  increased  from  about  half  a  million  a  year  to  upwards 
of  a  million ;  and  had  it  been  invariably  applied  to  its  original 
purpose  from  that  time  to  the  present,  we  should  certainly 
never  have  witnessed  such  an  enormous  accumulation  of  debt. 
.But  the  efficacy  of  this  fund  w  as  afterwards  rendered  nugatory 
bv  being  diverted  to  other  purposes,  till  the  measure  was 
again  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  rendered  operative  on  a  more 
extensive  scale.  In  1732,  the  sum  of  1,000,0001.  was  or- 
dered to  be  issued  out  of  the  produce  of  the  sinking  fund,  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  exigency;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
this  sacred  deposit,  as  it  had  been  previously  vaunted,  experi- 
enced a  more  open  violation.  In  1734,  the  sum  of  1,200,0001, 
was  taken 'from  the  Sinking  Fund,  as  an  aid  towards  the  sup- 
plies of  the  year. 

At  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1 748,  the  national  debt 
which,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1739,  was  stated  at 
46,954,6281.  3s.  4r\d.  had  been  augmented  to  72,340,3971. 
l6s.9|d.  From  the  year  1748,  we  experienced  the  breath- 
ing time  of  peace  till  1756.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1757,  the  national  debt  is  stated  at  76,480,8861.  8s.  2  $d. 
The  seven  years  war,  as  it  is  called,  was  terminated  by  the 
signature  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  at  Paris,  on  the 
lOthof  February,  1763;  and  on  the  previous  5th  of  January, 
in  that  year,  the  public  debt  had  increased  to  135,695,3131. 
13s.  3$d. 
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We  have  now  passed  the  verge  of  the  prcselU  reign,  in 
Which  we  have  experienced  wars  of  longer  duration  and  infi- 
nitely greater  expence  than  at  any  other  period  since  the  revo- 
lution. The  American  war,  which  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
gun in  1775,  was  not  concluded  till  1783;  and  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1780,  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  had  been 
computed  at  C.59, 887,8901.  4s.  J  Jd.  But  this  sum,  prodi- 
gious as  it  is,  and  incredible  as  it  would  have  been  deemed  by 
our  ancestors,  was  more  than  doubled  by  the  much-admired 
but  we  cannot  add  justly  admired  financial  operations  of  Mr. 
Pitt.     Here  we  shall  quit  the  painful  subject. 

There  is  hardly  any  part  of  Mr.  Grellier's  work  which  we 
can  quote  with  approbation.  It  appears  to  be  a  hasty  and 
imperfect  performance,  but  many  allowances  must,  in 
common  charity,  be  made  for  it,  as  a  posthumous  publication. 


Art.  VIII. — Moral  Talcs.     By  the  Author  of  the  Exem- 
plary Mother,     London,  Mawman,  1811,  price  3s.  6*d. 

THESE  tales  consist  of  '  Osman,'  c  Almeria/  '  Luanda 
and  Honoria,'  '  Gloriana,'  (  Alonzo/  '  Belinda/  '  Louisa 
and  Harriet/  '  Serena,'  Benigua  and  Malevola,'  and  '  Plea- 
sure and  Virtue.'  The  first  is  a  well-told  eastern  tale,  in 
which  an  excellent  lesson  is  agreeably  inculcated.  But  we 
prefer  those  tales  in  which  the  amiable  authoress  has  deli- 
neated the  incidents  and  characters  of  common  life  as  being 
not  only  more  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  young  minds, 
but  as  being  more  instructive  and  more  useful  from  their  fre- 
quent occurrence.  The  story  of  Almeria  is  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  every  young  woman,  and  as  there  are  too  many  unfor- 
tunate Ahneria's  who  are  objects  of  unprincipled  Orlando's,  we 
will  select  a  part  of  this  tale  as  a  lesson  well  worthy  of  being 
contemplated  by  the  vain  and  giddy  girl,  and  the  insidious 
spoiler  of  innocence  and  virtue. 

1  Almeria  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  small 
fortune,  but  of  good  family.  She  was  educated  with  care  and 
attention  ;  and  her  improvements  equalled  the  wishes  of  her 
parents  and  instructors.  Her  features  were  regular,  Ker  form 
elegant,  and  she  had  an  inexpressible  intelligence  of  soul  that 
beamed  forth  in  every  glance.  She  possessed  all  the  sparkling 
graces  of  wit,  tempered  with  the  calm  solidity  of  judgment. 
Cheerfulness  and  sympathetic  tenderness  were  blended  in  her 
disposition.  Site  was  the  darling  of  her  parents  and  brother, 
and  the  delight  of  all  her  friends.     Ferdinand,  the   brother  of 
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Aimer ia,  had  a  commission  in  the  army,  where  his  conduct  and 
situation  procured  hun  a  large  acquaintance.  Among  the 
number  was  a  gentleman  ot  his  v*wrf  profession,  named  Orlando. 
He  wa9  remarkable  for  the  acutene>s  of  his  wit,  the  penetration 
of  his  genius,  and  the  facility  of  his  expression.  Unrestrained 
by  diffidence,  he  indulged  a  talent  for  raillery,  and  a  taste  for 
repartee.  He  expatiated  on  every  subject ;  and  his  arguments 
silenced,  if  they  did  not  convince,  his  opponent.  He  was  not 
distinguished  by  general  complaisance  to  the  fair  sex,  but  often 
singled  out  some  one  lady  as  the  idol  of  his  attachment,  and 
offered  at  her  shrine  all  the  incense  of  flattery. 

'  No  sooner  was  he  acquainted  in  the  family  of  her  father, 
than  he  was  profuse  in  his  rompli meats  to  Almeria.  She  was 
pleased  with  his  attention  ;  it  gratim-.d  her  small  share  of  vanity; 
but  it  did  not  affect  her  heart.  She  rallied  him  with  so  much 
gaiety,  that  he  found  he  hid  not  trade  the  impression  he  wished 
on  her  mind.  He  therefore  entirely  altered  his  behaviour.  His 
voice  was  modulated  into  tin*  softest  tone  whenever  he  addressed 
her.  He  frequently  asked  her  opinion  on  some  subject  of  con- 
versation ;  and  when  she  had  modestly  given  it,  he  shewed  his 
approbation  of  her  stutiments  rather  by  the  rapture  of  his  looks 
than  by  the  fervency  of  his  expressions.  This  insinuating  man- 
ner insensibly  engaged  her  atiections.  Whenever  he  appeared, 
her  eyes  sparkled  with  delight,  and  her  cheeks  glowed  with 
blushes.  She  sighed  involuntarily  in  ^iis  absence;  she  felt  an 
unusual  emotion  when  his  name  was  mentioned,  and  preferred 
solitude  to  all  society  but  his  own.  He  perceived  the  -effect  of 
his  behaviour,  and  determined  to  pursue  his  conquest.  Her 
small  fortune  by  no  means  answered  his  purposes  of  marriage. 
Grandeur  and  opulence  were  the  familiar  ideas  of  his  mind. 
He  considered  the  highest  rank  in  the  army  as  the  natural  result 
of  his  merit  and  his  interest ;  and  an  alliance  with  some  rich  and 
noble  family  was  the  prospect  to  which  he  extended  his  hopes. 
His  love  for  Almeria  was  a  passion  which  sought  only  its  own 
gratification.  Though  the  modesty  and  diffidence  of  her  cha- 
racter, were  as  distinguishable  as  her  understanding;  yet  the 
smartness  of  her  retorts,  and  the  justness  of  her  observations, 
were  sallies  which  be  would  have  repressed,  rather  than  encou- 
raged, in  a  wife.  He  could  bear  no  rival  in  the  empire  of  wit 
and  judgment.  There  was  a  passion  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
revenge  in  his  endeavours  for  the  seduction  of  this  exalted  fair 
one.  He  perverted  every  opportunity  of  conversing  with  her  to 
the  purpose  of  insidious  seduction,  and  made  use  of  every  en- 
snaring artifice  to  weaken  the  ties  of  virtue,  while  he  strengthened 
the  fetters  of  love.  His  behaviour  necessarily  awakened  suspi- 
cions, which  he  resented  as  injurious  to  his  honour. .  He  then 
assumed  an  air  of  distance  and  coolness  which  wounded  her 
heart,  and  soon  replaced  him  in  her  esteem.  By  this  conductshe 
was  induced  to  shew  her  confidence  in  his  honour,  by  such  con- 
cessions a>  were  infringements  on  her  own  virtue.    Thus  he  con- 
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iirrued  to  trespass,  till,  after  a  length  of  time,  he  introduced  her 
to  repeated  guilt  and  accumulated  misery.  The  real  love  she 
felt  for  her  betrayer,  made  her  desirous  of  persuading  herself, 
that  his  fault  was  the  excess  of  an  affection  which  would  prompt 
him  to  make  her  his  for  ever  ;  and  she  expected  no  less  from 
principle  than  love.  What  other  compensation  could  he  offer 
for  an  injury  which  would  involve  her  in  endless  remorse?  But 
she  was  deceived  in  her  opinion,  and  disappointed  in  her  hope. 
Orlando's  plan  in  life  was  the  aggrandizement  of  his  fortune,  and 
the  pursuit  of  his  pleasure :  and  the  latter  he  always  considered 
as  in  subordination  to  the  former.  ,  His  passion  for  Almeria  soon 
abated  ;  and  tlie  fears  and  regrets  with  which  every  interview 
was  embittered,  entirely  extinguished  it.  She  imparted  to  him 
a  circumstance  which  added  to  the  horror  of  guilt  the  dread  of 
discovery  :  but  the  information  only  hastened  his  design  of  leav- 
ing her.  The  brother  of  Almeria,  who  perceived  the  alteration 
in  his  sister's  looks,  and  imputed  it  to  her  tender  regard  for  his 
friend,  and  who  knew  that  friend's  sanguine  expectations  of  ad- 
vancement, no  sooner  heard  him  propose  leaving*  *  *  *,  than  he 
rejoiced  at  the  intelligence,  and  offered  to  accompany  him  to 
town.  Orlando  pretended  to  Almeria,  that  unexpected  business 
recalled  him.  Her  heart  reproached  him  for  his  indifference; 
but  her  tears  only  betrayed  her  own  too  exquisite  sensibility. 
She  found  that  his  attachment  to  her  had  been  the  mere  result  of 
passion,  and  that  she  could  expect  no  happiness  with  a  man  who 
had  no  idea  of  the  tenderest  and  finest  feelings  of  the  soul,  evert 
had  he  been  influenced  by  principle  to  solicit  her  hand.  She 
therefore  suppressed  every  murmur,  nor  urged  one  plea  to  retard 
his  departure.  She  endeavoured  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
ease  ;  but  the  constraint  was  too  powerful  for  her  weak  frame. 

*  Her  health  was  affected ;  she  sunk  beneath  the  weight"  of  ac- 
cumulated misfortunes.  The  loss  of  character,  which  she  found 
must  be  the  consequence  of  her  guilty  attachment,  alarmed  her 
fears.  The  shock  which  her  parents  must  feel  from  the  know- 
ledge of  her  situation,  was  a  very  great  aggravation  of  her  suf- 
ferings. The  offence  against  virtue  and  filial  duty,  and  the 
'  hazard  of  a  brother's  life,  whose  fraternal  affection  might  induce 
him  to  revenge  the  injury  his  sister  had  received,  preyed  on  her 
mind.  Could  a  tender,  susceptible  heart,  support  the  apprehen- 
sions such  thoughts  suggested.  A  violest  fever  was  the  effect  of 
her  perturbations,  in  the  delirium  of  which  she  betrayed  the 
fatal  secret/ 

The  conclusion  of  this  tale  is  that  Almeria  dies  a  sincere 
penitent,  forgiving  her  seducer,  who  is  brought  to  a  proper 
sense  of  the  enormity  of  his  crime.  Here  the  writer  very 
properly  exhorts  those  persons  who  are  always  ready  to  re- 
vile and  to  condemn  the  erring  mortal  who  is  bowed  down 
to  the  earth,  with  the  weight  of  ignominy  and  scorn,  to  re- 
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member  the  excellences  which  distinguished  their  lives,  and 
drop  a  tear  of  tenderness  for  the  frail  unfortunate.  The 
next  story,  which  we  prefer  for.  its  utility  and  good  sense,  is 
'  Lucinda  and  llonoria,  Lucinda  is  represented  as  possess- 
ing an  affluent  fortune  without  enjoying  any  real  delight,  t  A 
discontented  mind  rendered  her  insensible  to  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  her  situation,  and  ungrateful  to  the  source  from 
whence  every  blessing  flows.'  Luanda's  unhappiness  aiise.< 
chiefly  from  the  superior  beauty  of  Leonora,  who  arrests  ad- 
miration wherever  she  appears,  and  fascinates  every  behoh' 
Of  this  discontent  she  is  cured  by  witnessing  the  uncertainty 
of  beauty's  bloom,  by  Leonora's  face  being  casually  marred 
by  the  small-pox.  Lucinda  finds  that  Leonora  bears  her 
misfortune  with  patience  and  good  sense,  and  that  she  \ 
far  happier  since  her  loss  of  beauty.  Leonora  says  that  hei 
mind  was  a  prey  to  various  passions,  that  one  conquest  only 
suggested  the  desire  of  making  another;  that  though  she  con- 
sidered her  beauty  as  undisputed,  yet  she  suffered  the  most 
restless  inquietudes  for  fear  of  meeting  rivals  that  might  sur- 
pass her  in  dress  or  accomplishments  ;  and  that  she  was  A 
more  the  object  of  compassion  or  of  contempt  than  of  er 
Awakened  from  her  dream  she  looks  forward  to  more  per- 
manent happiness  in  the  practice  of  religion  and  virtue,  and 
impresses  on  the  mind  of  Lucinda,  that  the  disposition  of 
the  heart  constitutes  our  real  happiness  or  misery.  Lucinda 
abandons  all  solicitude  about  superiority  of  beauty,  and  is 
sedulous  only  to  improve  her  mind.  Tiiis  she  does  with  so 
much  success,  that  she  becomes  almost  as  resplendent  for  her 
wit  as  Leonora  had  been  for  her  beauty.  Her  friend  llonoria, 
who  is  a  sensible  woman,  asks  her  if  she  may  not  now  con- 
gratulate her  on  the  possession  of  content.  But,  no;  she 
perceives  that  fame  has  given  birth  to  envy,  that  envy  is  the 
parent  of  calumny,  and  that  the  *  admiration  we  gain  by 
superior  talents  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  dislike 
we  inspire  in  others.'  "  Lucinda  finds  from  the  sensible  view 
which  her  friend  Honoria  takes  of  the  causes  of  her  discon- 
tent, that  she  had  been  a  stranger,  all  the  time,,  to  that  im- 
portant science,  self-knowledge.  She  is  sensible  that  the 
reports  which  gave  her  uneasiness  sprung  from  her  own 
faults ;  and  that  they  '  were  less  the  invention  of  malice 
than  of  revenge.' 

'  One  consequence  of  the  cultivation  of  my  own  understand- 
ing, was  contempt  for  the  inferiority  of  others.  In  attempting 
to  conquer  error,  I  am  now  sensible  I  was  rather  the  dupe  of 
self-conceit,  than  the  advocate  of  truth ;  and  prejudice   often 
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counteracted    the  operations   of  reasoiv    Whilst  I  condemned 
my  own  sex  for  their  insipidity,  their  indelicacy,  ill-nature,  &e. 
I  insensibly    became    inor^.  fond  of  ridicule   aud    censure  than 
of  pity    or  advice.      How   heinous   do  .those   faults    appear,  to 
which  we  are  not  addicted  by  nature, .  and   which  we  have  not 
acquired   by  habit!    How  trivial  those  errors  to  which  we  are 
prompted  by  inclination,  and  familiarized  by  custom !   And  how 
often  do  we  secretly  nourish  in  our  own  breasts,  the  very  dispo- 
sitions we  condemn  as  destructive  to  others!   We  are  blind  to 
our  own  advantages  and   imperfections,  while  we  magnify  the 
enjoyments  and   infirmities  of  others.     My  behaviour  was  cal- 
culated rather  to  inspire  dislike  than  to  attract  love.     You  were 
in  the  right,  my  dear  Honoria,   the  truly  respectable  character 
will  generally  be  respected  ;  or,  if  the  envenomed  sting  of  envy 
should  attempt  to  pierce  the  breast  of  virtue,  it  is  rendered  im- 
penetrable by  the  shield  of  innocence.     I  am  determined  to  use 
my  best  endeavours,  from  henceforth,  to  overcome  the  delusions 
by  which  I  have  been  led  astray,  and  to  consider  that  I  am  living 
for  eternity,     I  will  nqt  be  solicitous  to  obtain,  but  to  deserve,  the 
appellation  of  good.     Should  I  have   no  reward  on  earth,  except 
the  consciousness   of   right   intention,  yet  my  reward  will  be 
greater  in  heaven,  if  I  indulge   no  wishes  that  would  supersede 
the  designs  of  providence,  and  expect  no  happiness  but  from 
the  performance  of  every  allotted  duty." 

The  faify  tale  of  Benigna  and  Malevola  is  very  prettily 
told;  <  Pleasure  and  Virtue*  closes  this  little  volume,  which 
is  written  with  the  laudable  intention  of  promoting  good  by 
strengthening  the  ties  of  morality  and  religion. 

*'■■  ■  ■  >  "if"  -■  i"  ■  .11    '"  "    ■        — — r- 
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RELIGION. 

\rt.9.—  The  Twenty-four  lh\  Chapter  of  St,  Mattltezo  critically  ex- 
amined, zvith  Strictiires  on  the  Opinions  of  Bishops  Newton  and  Por* 
'leva,  and  particularly  of  'Bishop  Horsley*  In  a  Letter  to  a  Country 
Clergyman.    'Ejr^'Nisbett.    London,  Mawman,  1810.  8vo.  pp.  74. 

-Vft,  WWWl  contends  that  the  XXIVth  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew  ■  relates  entirely  and  exclusively  to  the  destruction  of 
Jervsalem.''  His  explsmalroTVof  this  part  of  the  scripture  seems 
much  more  rational  and  consistent  than  that  of  the  divines, 
wkose  opinions  he  has  combated.  Mr.  N.  at  least  avoids  the 
gross  absurdity  of  making  divine  prophecy  speak  with  a  double 

-e*4t.  Rev,  Vol,  22.  January,  181  ir  H 
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tongue,  and  employ  the  politic  or  rather  fraudulent  ambiguity 
of  a  heathen  oracle. 

We  do  not  entirely  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Nisbett, 
that  the  gospel  history  is  to  be  regarded  solely  as  c  a  history  of 
the  great  controversy  between  our  Lord  and  the  Jews,  concern- 
ing the  true  nature  of  his  character/  But  we  greatly  commend 
his  courage  in  publishing  his  opinion,  and  his  steadfastne^t  in 
supporting  it;  nor  do  we  believe  that  even  the  opponents  of  Mr. 
Nisbett,  whatever  other  praise  they  may  be  unwilling  to  concede 
him,  will  refuse  him  that  of  perseverance.  The  theological  hy- 
pothesis which  our  honest  author  has  long  embraced,  he  has 
always  maintained  with  a  laudable  constancy,  through  evil 
report  and  good  report ;  and  if  he  have  not  mended  his  fortune, 
or  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  higher  ecclesiastical  powers,  we 
trust  that  he  has  laid  up  for  himself  a  store  of  agreeable  re- 
flection on  the  several  years  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  defence 
or  the  elucidation  of  the  most  important  truths.  The  merit  of 
Mr.  Nisbett's  labours  must  not  be  estimated  by  their  success, 
but  by  the  zeal,  the  sincerity,  and  the  disinterestedness  with 
which  they  have  been  pursued.  Every  species  of  prejudice  is 
difficult  to  overcome;  but  religious  prejudice,  particularly,  when 
it  has  been  long  cherished,  and  is  associated  with  some  sordid 
interest,  presents  accumulated  obstacles.  The  love  of  truth  may 
incite  to  the  attempt ;  but  that  attempt  will  commonly  fail  un- 
less the  individual  can  endure  the  shock  of  repeated  disappoint- 
ment, and  resolve  to  obtain  his  end  by  the  dint  of  persevering, 
effort. 

Many  religious  prejudices  may  be  catted  prejudices  of  in- 
terpretation. Different  sects  put  a  different  construction  on 
the  most  important  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  according  to  their 
different  interests,  habits,  and  -pursuits*  iThc  Scriptures,  at  anjr. 
rate,  must  be  accommodated  to  their  peculiar  conceits;  and 
most  of  them  are  well  furnished  with  a  large  armoury  of  ana- 
themas, to  employ  against  those  who  will  not  patiently  suffer 
the  interpreters  either  of  the  church  or  of  the  conventicle  to  lead 
them  by  the  nose. 

The  prejudices  of  interpretation  .arc  often  transmitted  in 
•trict  entail  from  father  to  son,  and  "wo  to  the  refractory  de- 
scendant who  endeavours  to  cut  it  off,  and  to. assert  his  right  to., 
freedom  of  discussion,  and  to  liberty  of  conscience.  His  un- 
authorized temerity  will  be  punished  by  every  possible  species 
of  persecution,  calumny,  and  abuse,  which  ingenious  malignity 
can  invent. 

The  39  articles  of  faith,  which  have  been  unfortunately  ap- 
pended as  a  buttress  to  a  certain  venerable  establishment,  may,  * 
for  the  most  part,  be  called  prejudices  of  interpretation.  They  . 
express  the  opinions  of  those  who  composed  them,  rather  than 
the  sense  of  the  Scriptures.  But  yet,  such  is  the  consistency 
even  of  protestants,  who  profess  to  have  no  other  rule  of  faith 
than  the  Scriptures,  that  these  very  articles  are  made  to  spper- 
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sede  all  scriptural  authority.  For  every  teacher  of  the  esta- 
blishment, according  to  the  late  decision  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Stqne,  is  bound  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  his  ecclesi- 
astical emoluments,  to  interpret  the  Scripture  by  the  articles, 
rather  tlian  the  articles  by  the  Scripture.  Thus  .the  credibility 
of  the  articles  is  rendered  paramount  to  that  of  the  Scriptures. 
A  rule  of  interpretation,  contained  in  39  cdmplex  and  contra- 
dictory propositions,  is  made  the  godly  canon>  according. to 
which  every  minister  of  the  establishment  is,  to  square  his  under- 
standing, in  the  explanation  of  the  Scriptures,  without  staying 
to  consider  whether  this  explanation  be  agreeable  to  the  rules  of 
criticism,  to  the  genius  and  idiom  of  the  language  in  wh  ch  the 
apostles  thought  and  wrote,  or  even  to  the  plainest  dictates  of 
common  sense.  So  much  for  the  prejudices  of  interpretation  ! 
These  prejudices,  as  they  respect  the  establishment,  have  now 
subsisted  for  nearly  three  centuries,  and  seem  likely  to  become  a 
perpetuity ;  unless  indeed  the  hierarchy,  alarmed  by  the  pro- 
gress of  a  certain  busy  sect,  should  think  fit  to  allow  the  clergy 
a  little  more  freedom  of  judgment  and  liberty  of  research,  that 
their  reason  and  their  learning  may  be  employed  with  more  suc- 
cess in  combating  their  most  dangerous  opponents. 

Art.  10.— Reflections  on  Mortality,  suggested  by  the  general  Mourning- 
A  Sermon,  preached  at  Worship  Sti-eet,  Finsbury  Square,  a?id  at 
Leather  Lane  Chapel,  Holbom,  Sunday,  Nov,  11,  1810,  on  the  De- 
cease of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Amelia,  at  Windsor,  Nov.  2, 
in  the  Twenty-eighth  Year  of  her  Age.  With  an  Account  of  her 
Interment.  6y  John  Evans,  A.  M.  Second  Edition.  London,  Sher- 
wood,  Is.  6d. 

MR.  EVANS  deserves  great  praise  for  accommodating  his 
preaching  to  the  state  and  temper  of  the  times  ;  and  for  making 
the  events  of  the  day  subservient  to  the  impression  of  the  most 
important  moral  and  religious  truths. 

A&T.  11.— Flores  Tkeologici;  or,  Beauties  of  Pulpit  Etoquence,  being 
select  Translations  from  the  Sermons  of  the  celebrated  Massillont 
Saurin,  and  Bourdaloue.  By  a  Clergyman  of'  the  Established  Church. 
N§.  1>  price  2*.    Jennings. 

THIS  number  contains  only  one  sermon,  which  is  said  to  be 
principally  taken  from  the  French, of  Bourdaloue.  In  his  future 
sermons  the  author  should  avoid  the  colloquial  familiarity  of  the 
pronoun  *  you,'  when  speaking  of  God,  or  of  Christ  Thus,  p.  11, 
*  they  would  have  no  longer  remembered  that  you  were  their 
God/  *  Such,  O  divine  Saviour!  are  the  prodigies  that  you 
delight  to  perform/  p.  27.  If  the  first  sermon  in  this  selection 
be  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  the  labours  of  the  translator  are  no: , 
likely  to  add  much  to  our  stock  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
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POLITICS. 

A*r.  12.— J  start  Statement  of  the  Trade  in  Gold  Bullion;  reifh  tm 
Attempt  to  s/ierc  that  Bank  Notes  are  not  Depretiuted.  ]*ondun, 
Cadell,  1810,  3*. 

THIS  anlhor  intimates,  p.  8,  that  the  Bank  directors  hare 
never  issued  a  superabundant  quantity  of  their  paper  to  supply 
the  wants  of  government.  But  did  the  author  never  read  or 
never  hear  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Bank  and  Mr. 
Pitt  r  If  he  had,  he  must  have  known  that  the  necessity  for  the 
restriction  on  the  payments  in  specie,  primarily  originated  in  the 
large  accommodations  of  the  Bank  to  that  lavish  minister.  The 
more  money  the  Bank  assisted  Mr.  Pitt  in  sending  out  of  the 
country  to  pay  his  foreign  mercenaries,  the  more  paper  were 
they  compelled  to  issue  to  supply  the  deficiency;  till  all  cash- 
payments  being  stopped  by  act  of  parliament,  the  Bank  were 
enabled  to  inundate  the  country  with  their  notes  without  con- 
troul.  This  writer  tells  us  that  the  Bank  do  not  issue  their 
notes  except  in  exchange  for  something  which  represents  actual 
property;  but  when  a  man  carries  a  note  to  the  Bank  what 
actual  property  does  he  obtain  in  return  >  nothing  but  another 
note.  However  great  may  be  the  actual  property  which  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Bank,  we  behold 


Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum/ 


The  proof  of  an  excessire  issue  of  Bank  notes  is  not  merely 
the  augmented  price  of  gold  bullion,  but  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life.  If  Bank  notes  were  really  the  representative  of  so  much 
gold  as  they  are  stated  on  the  face  of  thera  to  be,  they  would 
rise  in  value  in  proportion  as  gold  rose.  But,  when  Bank  notes 
fall  in  value  in  proportion  as  gold  rises,  no  farther  proof  is  ne- 
cessary to  demonstrate  an  over  issue,  and  a  consequent  necessary 
depretiation  of  our  paper  medium.  This  writer  is  wrong  in 
stating  that  the  government  fixes  the  maximum^  of  the  price  of 
gold.  The  law  of  this  country  does  no  such  thing.  It  only 
says  that  an  ounce  of  gold  shall  be  coined  into  the  nominal  sum 
of  31.  17«.  10yd.  But  is  there  no  difference  between  dividing 
an  ounce  of  gold  into  a  certain  number  of  fractional  parts,  and 
subjecting  it  to  a  maximum  f  If  the  law  had  declared  that  an 
ounce  of  gold  should  pass  for  sO  much  meat  and  bread,  or  so 
many  yards  of  broad  cloth,  and  no  more,  government  might 
then  be  said  to  have  set  a  maxrrnum  upon  gold.  But  there  is 
certainly  a  great  difference  between  fixing  a  maximum  in  price, 
and  establishing  a  denomination  in  coin.  Those  persons,  who 
support  that  most  unwise  and  disastrous  of  all  Mr.  Pitt's  mea- 
sures, the  restriction  on  the  caah-payments  of  the  Bank,  have  too 
often  recourse  to  the  most  evasive  subtleties  when  t-fcey  en- 
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dcavour  to  prove  that  our  present  paper  currency  has  sustained 
no  depretiatiorii  The  fact  of  this  depreciation  is  open  indeed 
to  the  cognizance  of  every  sense;  for  what  sense  has  a  man 
winch  does  not  tell  him  that  he  cannot  procure  more  than  half 
the  gratifications  with  any  given  sum  which  he  could  before 
the  inundation  of  Bank  notes  had  cau-ed  our  gold  coin  totally 
to  disappear  ?  Can  a  man  purchase  any  gratification,  cither  for 
his  eyes,  ears,  nose,  or  palate,  without  being  self-conscious  of 
this  truth? 

■ 
Anr.  13. — A  Sfatck  of  the  Campaign  in  Portugal,     Loudos,  Murray, 
1810.  pp.  48i 

THIS  appears  to  be  a  sensible  and  impartial  pamphlet.  The 
author  justifies  the  conduct  of  Lord  Wellington  in  the  course  of 
the  present  campaign,  not  by  the  exaggeration  of  idle  praise, 
but  by  a  simple  exposition  of  facts.  As  i'ar  as  the  object  of  the 
campaign  was  the  defence  of  Portugal,  that  object  has  certainly 
been  obtained.  Portugal,  though  partially  overrun  by  the 
French,  is  far  from  being  subjugated.  The  enemy  commands 
no  larger  portion  of  the  country,  than  is  under  the  menace  of 
his  bayonets,  or  within  reach  of  his  guns.  We  are  at  the  same 
time  to  consider  that  Lord  Wellington,  with  an  inferior  force, 
has  baffled  the  design,  and  frustrated  the  threat  of  the  enemy  to 
drive  the  British  army  into  the  sea;  while  he  has  occupied  au 
army  of  French  veterans  under  the  most  skilful  and  experienced 
leaders,  and  thus  caused  a  most  important  diversion  in  favour  of 
the  peninsula.  For  if  Lord  Wellington's  army  had  not  detained 
such  a  large  French  force  in  Portugal,  have  we  not  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  force,  by  spreading  itself  over  Spain,  would, 
during  the  last  summer,  have  made  great  progress  in  the  entire 
conquest  of  that  country  r  Would  the  siege  of  Cadiz  have  been 
so  long  protracted?  Would  Tarragona  have  remained  untaken? 
Or  would  Valencia  have  been  lef:  unsubdued?  The  caution 
and  foresight,  which  Lord  W.  has  lately  displayed,  are  qualities 
which  we  did  not  think  that  he  possessed;  but  he  has  proved 
himself  not  to  be  more  wanting  in  these  than  he  is  in  vigour  and 
enterprise;  and,  as  far  as  he  has  hitherto  exerted  them,  he  has 
experienced  the  happiest  result.  Lord  Wellington  has  never 
possessed  a  sufficient  force  either  to  subdue  or  to  annihilate  the 
French,  to  starve  them  into*  submission,  or  to  reduce  them  tc* 
surrender,  as  the  good  people  of  this  country,  in  one  of  their 
short-lived  transports  of  infatuation,  supposed  possible  after  the 
battle  of  Busaco.  But  he  has  done  that,  which  is  of  itself 
almost  equal  to  a  victory,  and  may  in  the  end  prove  the  source 
of  the  most  splendid  triumphs.  He  has  taught  the  Portuguese 
not  to  fear  the  French;  and  he  has  shewn  them  that,  even 
when  superior  in  numbers,  the  veterans  of  Buonaparte  are  not 
invincible,  while  they  are  opposed  with  courage,  combined  with 
caution  and  with  skill.     The  single  battle  of  Jena  pushed  "the 
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Prussian  monarchy  from  its  base  as  if  it  were  a  bouse  of  sand  ; 
and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  made  the  proud  family  of  Lorraine 
submit  to  any  terms  which  the  victorious  Corsican  chose  to 
dictate.  But  how  often  have  the  French  fougbt  and  conquered 
in  Spain,  though  the  people  are  still  unconquered  ?  The  penin- 
sula has  now  withstood  the  force  of  France  for  about  two  years 
and  a  Jialf,  while  the  whole  military  government  of  the  great 
Frederic  was  subverted  in  a  single  day.  Let  us  not  then  despair 
of  final' success  in  the  g rent  cause  in  which  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  engaged,  and  on  the  issue  of  which  the  glory  and  independ- 
ence of  England  are  so  essentially  involved.  While  an  Eng- 
lish army  can  find 'an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  on,  let  not  the 
peninsula  be  abandoned.  The  destiny  of  England  cannot  be 
far  distant  when  Spain  and  Portugal  are  suhduet}. 

AkT.  11. — An  Examination  of  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee; 
shening  that  the  present  high  Price  of  Bullion,  together  with  the 
scarcity  of  Gold  Coin,  and  also  the  low  rate  of  the  foreign  Exchanges, 
are  not  tutributable  to  the  issue  of  Hank  Paper;  and  explaining  what 
are  the  true  Causes  by  when  these  Effects  have  been  produced.  By 
Mr.  Cock,  Commercial  Agent  for  Liverpool.  London,  Hichardson, 
1810.  8vo.  pp.  93.  5s. 

MR.  COCK  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  candid  an^ 
sensible  writers  among  the  anti-bullionists,  if  we  may  be  indulged 
in  the  use  of  such  a  word,  to  denote  the  swarm  of  writers  who 
are  buzzing  abroad  their  ephemeral  vindications  of  a  currency 
in  paper  instead  of  one  in  the  precious  metals.  Mr.  Cock  as- 
cribes the  high  price  of  gold  bullion  to  the  unfavourable  state  of 
the  exchange  with  the  continent;  and  he  refers  this  state  of  ex- 
change to  Buonaparte's  system  of  blockade.  The  following  re- 
marks deserve  consideration : 

*  At  present  we  are  witnessing  (what,  except  in  the  case  of 
emigration,  is  a  paradox))  the  exportation  of  a  commodity  from 
the  country  where  it  is  dear,  to  that  where  it  is  cheap.  It  is 
utterly  impo^ible  that  gold,  which  is  so  risen  in  price  in  this 
codntry,  snould  be  an  article  of  eager  exportation  to  the  Con- 
tinent', where  it  is  plentiful,  if  it  did  hot  go  to  pay  actual  debfs 
already" contracted,  or  which  the  necessity  for  the  productions 
of  the  Continent  continues  to  impel  us  to  contract, '  It  cannot 
return  from  the  cheap  market,  the  Continent  to  England,  where 
it  is  dear,  because,  if  we  cannot  find  the  means  of  sending  com- 
modities to  pay  our  debts,  we  cannot  buy  gold  for  want  of  the 
means'  of  paying  for  that.  As  therefore  xve  are  not  exporting 
gold  from  the  cheap  to  the  dear,  but  from  the  dear  to  the  cheap 
country,  all  the  usual  observations  about  the  expense  of  transmission 
and  the  commonly  adopted  theories  oh  the  subject ,  are  inapplicable 
to  the'  case  ;  which  is  evidently  an  unnatural  one,  occasioned  by 
unnatural  circumstances,  and  those  arising,  not  out  of  the  stoppage 
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payment  in. specie  by  the  Bank,  but  the  stoppage  of  importation 
of  Brit  on  the  Continent  by  Buonaparte,' 

Even  if  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Cock  should  in  this  instance  be 
correct,,  it  would. not  prove  that  we  are  not  inundated  by  an  ex- 
s  oi'  bank  paper;  or  that  the  issues  of  that  paper  have  not 
be^n  more  than  what  were  requisite  for  the  circulation.  For,  if 
this,  had  not  been  the  case,  the  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  would  not  have  experienced  such  a  rapid  augmentation. 
Provisions  are  dearer  not  because  they  are  more  scarce,  but  be- 
cause bank-notes,  which  are,  at  present,  almost  our  sole  circu- 
lating medium,  are  more  abundant.  When  the  circulating  me* 
dium  is  cheap,  or,  what  is  the  same  thin g,  more  plentiful  than  is 
necessary  for  the  common  purposes  of  exchange,  every  thing 
must  be  dear.  Merchants  and  manufacturers  have,  no  doubt,  in 
many  instance?,  been  enriched  by  the  facilities  of  obtaining  cre- 
dit, which  the  present  deluge  of  paper:  money  has  so  amply  sup- 
plied. But  that  credit  which  encourages  a  man  to  run  in  debt, 
often  renders  him  careless  of  the  consequences ;  and  hence  the 
mania  of  speculation,  which  the  inordinate  extension  of  paper 
credit  has  engendered,  though  it  may  have  aggrandized  the 
wealth  of  some,  has  promoted  the  ruin  of  more.  To  this  cause 
we  may  trace  many  of  our  recent'bankraptcies,  which  amount  to 
about  280  a  month,  and  which,  if  continued  in  their  late  ratio, 
would  make  a  total  of  more  than  three  thousand  a  year.  Such 
are  some  of  the  blessed  effects  of  the  paper  mints  with  which 
.the  country  is  infested  ! 

A  it.  15. — A  tetter,  containing  Observations  on  some  of  the  Effects  of 
onr  Paper  Currency,  and  the  Means  of  Remedying  its  present, 
and  preventing  itsj'uture  Excess..     London,  Cadell,  1810,  pp.  83. 

TILE  enormous  increase  of  the  money-price  of  commodities, 
is,  independently  of  the  utmost  effect  of  taxation,  for  which  we 
make  every  allowance,    an  infallible  proof  of  an  enormous  in^ 
crease  in   the  quantity  of  our  circulating  medium.     If  that  me- 
dium .had  remained  stationary,  the  money  price  of  commodities 
.  must  have. fallen  from  the  great  increase  of  commodities  in  gene- 
ral, owing. to  the  extension  of  our  manufactures,  our  trade,  and 
commerce.     If  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium  had  in- 
creased only  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  commodities,  the 
money-price  of  articles  would  have  experienced  no  sensible  va-: 
.  riation.     How'thcn  can  we  account  for  the  inordinate  increase  of 
the   money -price  of  commodities  but   from   a  vast  and  totally 
disproportionate  increase  of  the  circulating  medium  ?     Now,  as 
this  circulating  medium  does  not  consist  of  the  precious  metals, 
but  of  paper-money,   it  is  self-evident  that  we  are  oppressed  by 
a  superabundance  of  such  money ;  and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
atest  curse  which  this  or  any  other  nation  ever  experienced. 
This  pamphlet    is  written    with    much  vivacity    and  point, 
Lib  the  author  in  thinking  that  '  if  we  do  not  resolve 
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and  endeavour  to  put  down  this  craft  of  money-making,  it  will 
effectually  put  lis  down,  unless  indeed,  it  first  ruin  and  destroy 
itself.'     It  is  putting  an  extreme  Case,  but 

*  suppose  that  every  one  who  is  not  in  a  state  of  insolvency,  who 
has  property  in  land,  or  toe  fund?,  or  any  where  else,  snpWld  Set 
about  to  circulate  his  promissory  notes  to  the  full' amount  of'  Hie 
value  of  that  property,  that  these  notes  should  be  generally  re- 
ceived as  money,  being  considered  as  the  representative  of  such 
property.  I  ask,  w.hat  would  then  be  the  real  value  of  a  guinea, 
or  a  guinea  note  ?■'.  Would  it  buy  us  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  even  a 
string  to  tie  them  with  r  The  real  ease  before  us  is  different  only 
io  degree,  and  the  effect  therefore,  is  less  Violent.  Comparatively, 
a  few  only  pledge  their  property  in  this  manner  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  some  of  those  few,  instead  of  Confining  the  amount 
of  their  pledges  to  the  value. of  their  property"  considerably  ex- 
ceed itf  as  many  innocent  persons  can  testily,  to  (heir  irreparable 
Joss.     But  the  effect,  how,  .  it  may  be  in  the  view  vt'  those 

who  are    rolling   in    afflui  sufficiently  alarming  and   dis- 

tressing to  the  multitude  i  difficulties,  to  encounter,  who 

sutler  many  privations  <  id  are  unable  to 

maintain  their  birth-pla  .1  si&iatiprl  in  society. 

Art.   10.— Reflections  on   t  of  the  Bullion   Committee,  in  a 

Letter  addressed  to  a  it.     To  which  are  subjoined, 

some  Letters  o?i  Country  Bunks.     By 'Joseph  Bradney,  Esq.  formerly 
a  Merchant  in  the   City   of  London.     Outwell,  Bath,  1810,  pp.  24. 

THE  numerous  pamphlets  which  have  been  written  on  the 
report  of  the  bullion  committee,  are  a  convincm^  proof  of  the 
interest  which  that  report  has  excited,  and  of  the  eager  attention 
with  which  it  has  been  read.  The  question  itself  is  onepf  such 
vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  that  we  hope  the 
discussion  will  not  cease,  till  the  whole  subject  has  been  tho- 
roughly examined,  and  is  generally  understood.  The  people 
wiii  then  no  longer  be  so  besotted  as  to  suppose  a  coinage  of  rags 
to  be  equal  in.  value  to  one  of  silver  and  gold.  Cfeduhty  may- 
be wealth  while  it  lasts;  but,  ivhat  is  it  when  the  fume  of  the 
delusion  is  dispersed  ?  The  believers  in  transubstahtiation  have 
been  often  ridiculed  for  embracing  a  fallacy  in  opposition  to  the 
testimony  of  sense  ;  but  is  the  supposition  less  absurd,  that  a  piece 
of  dirty  paper  is  the  same  thing  as  a  bar  of  solid  gold  ? 

Mr.  Bradney  has  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  the  author  of  the 
'  short  statement/  in  asserting  that  a  maximum  of  price  is  fixed 
on  gold  when  converted  into  coin.  He  is  led  into  this  mistake 
by  the  fact  that  an  ounce  of  gold,  which  is  coined  into  3l.  17s. 
10  |d.  is  worth  in  the  market  4l.  8s.  But  how  is  this  worth  esti- 
mated ?  Not  by  the  coin  ;  for  there  is  none  to  be  had  ;  but  by 
the  paper  currency,  which  has  taken  its  place,  and  of  which 
there  is  a  superabundance.  The  fact  therefore  that  an  ounce  of 
gold  is  worth  in  Ihe  market  41.  Ss,  or  any  higher  sum,  is  not  a 
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^rroof  that  the  coin  has  experienced  any  real  augmentation  of 
value,  but  that  bank-notes  have  suffered  an  actual  depreciation* 
If  there  were  no  bank-notes  in  existence,  an  ounce  of  gold  1/uUroH 
couU  not  be  worth  more  than  31.  17?.  10  §d.  In  coin;  for  one 
ounce  of  gold  cannot  be  worth  more  than  another  ounce  of  gold 
of  the  same  fineness,  whether  it  be  in  Coin  or  in  bar.  If  any  man 
will  take  an  ounce  of  gold  to  the  mint,  he  may  have  it  coined 
into  3l.  17s.  I0|d.;  and  if  he  will  afterwards  take  this  3l.  17s, 
10  id.  in  coin  into  the  bullion  market,  he  may  exchange  it  again 
for  an  ounce  of  gold.  But  if,  instead  of  coin,  he  carries  bank- 
notes, he  will  find  the  difference.  This  is  tangible  proof,  that 
the  coin  retains  its  value,  but  that  bank-notes  are  depretiated. 

Mr.  Bradney  is  not  friendly  to  the  report  of  the  bullion  com- 
mittee ;  but  his  pamphlet  contains  some  sensible  remarks,  and 
we  cordially  agree  with  him  in  this, 

'  that  thereisa  warrantable  extension  of  credit  highly  advantage- 
ous to  the  Country  at  large  ;  but  that  this  extension  of  credit  may  be- 
come vfrw arrant able,  ivhcn  it  passes  a  certain  limit,  producing  ac- 
'cording  to  the  degree  of  its  excess  the  most  ruinous  consequences, 
such  as,  high  advances  in  the  price  of  commodities  in  general,  unfa- 
vourable exchange  with  foreign  countries;  and  mischievously  ex~ 
citing  a  disposition  for  rash  speculation  and  hazardous  adventure 
at  home.' 

NOVELS. 

Afix.  17. — The  Lady  of  the  Lake ;  a  Romance,  2  vols,  founded  on  the 
Pa&m  so  called.     By  Walter  Scott,  Esq.    London,  Tcgg,  1310,  price  10s* 

HOW  to  make  a  book!  Take  a  good  and  popular  poem,  and 
turn  it  into  ba4  prose.  This  plain  receipt  will  not  fail  to  produce 
a  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  any  other  lady,  as  devoid  of  sense  as  the 
compilation  which  is  now  before  us.  It  must  riot,  however,  be 
forgotten,  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the  aforesaid  receipt,  that 
the  price  fixed  on  the  work  must  be  proportioned  to  ifs  stupidity 
and  impudence  ;  and  ten  shillings  must  be  asked  for  what  is  not 
worth  ten  pence.     So  much  for  modesty  and  authorship ! 

Art.  l^. — Contes  a  ma  TiUe,  <$r.  Tales  for  my  Daughter.  ByJ.lt. 
BoiHtly,  Member  of  the  Philotcchnic  Society,  §c.  Sec.  London,  Col-* 
burn,  18ft,  &  vols.  l^mo. 

THESE  are  very  pretty  tales;  and  well  adapted  for  the  in- 
struction of  young  persons  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life.  Th« 
incidents  are  ingeniously  combined,  and  so  disposed  as  to  have  a 
good  moral  effect.  The  interest  of  the  several  pieces  is  never 
injured  by  the  prolixity  of  the  narrative.  All  is  lively,  natural* 
and  agreeable.  To  the  young  French  scholar,  we  can  particu- 
larly recommend  this  performance,  as  exemplifying  the  elegant 
and  easy  turns  of  the  language j  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
idiom. 
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MEDICINE. 

All.  IP. — Additional  Cases,  zvith  further  Directions  to  the  Faculty, 
relating  to  the  Use  of  the  Hamulus,  or  Hop,  in  Gout  and  Rheumatic 
Affections.  By  A.  Freake,  Apothecary,  Tottenham-Court-Road, 
London,  Highiey,  Is.  6d.  pp.  43. 

MR.  FREAKE  extols  the  virtues  of  the  hop  in  cases  of  gout', 
and  contends,  that  '  when  combined  with  temperance  and  suitable 
diet,  it  is  rationally  adapted  to  remove  the  disposition',  to  that 
malady.  The  following  are  some  of  Mr.  Freake's  directions  for 
the  use  of  this  supposed  remedy. 

,  .« In  acute  gout,  after  the  bowels  have  been  cleared,  the  patient 
cannot  too  soon  begin  the  use  of  the  humulus.  Ten  grains  of 
extract  should  be  formed  into  pills,  with  rhubarb  and  ginger  for 
a  dose  ;  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  should  be  added  to  a  saline 
draught  to  be  taken  after  the  pitls,  or  the  pills  may  be  dissolved 
in  the  draught;  this  draught  with  the  pills  should  be  repeated 
every  four  hours,  and  double  the  quantity  of  extract  and  tincture 
may  be  put  into  the  night  draught  if  the  symptoms  are  urgent. 

*  The  medicine  thus  administered,  has  in  general  given  relief 
in  one,  two,  or  three  nights.  This  plan  must  be  continued 
every  four  or  six  hours,  while  fever  is  present ;  afttr  which  the 
saline  may  be  lessened,  as  well  as  the  number  of  doses  of  the 
humulus  for  a  few  days.  A  decoction  of , the  Peruvian  or  Cas- 
carilla  bark,  may  then  be  substituted  for  the  saline  draught,  and 
continued  two  or  three  times  a  day,  until  strength  is  re^aine^l 
or  for  about  a  fortnight  after  the  symptoms  of  gout  have  subsided. 

A&T.  90. — A  Dissertation  on  Insanity,  illustrated  uiih  Tables,  and  ex- 
tracted from  between  Tao and  Three  Thin/sand  Cases  in  Bedlam.  By 
William  Black,  M.  1).  one  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  Lon- 
don, iSr.  Second  Edition.     London,  Ridgway,  1811,2s. 

DR.  BLACK  thinks  it  '  probable  that  in  lunatics  and  su 
this  island  may  challenge  any  nation  ancient  or  modernV  The 
prevalence  of  mania  is  a  most  afflicting  fact;  and  those  who  have 
eisure  and  capacity  for  the  investigation,  would  do  well  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause,  and  to  suggest  the  most  probable  and  prac- 
ticable means  of  preventing  the  further  increase  of  this  awful 
calamity.  The  multiplication  of  cases  of  hereditary  insanity, 
might  certainly  be  lessened,  if  not  entirely  prevented,  by  legis- 
lative enactments,  particularly  by  one,  which  is  suggested  by 
the  able  writer,  which  should  authorize,  under  certain  humane 
and  equitable  regulations,  a  dissolution  of  those  marriages,  where 
either  of  the  parties  was  proved  to  be  insane,  and  had  remained  so 
for  such  a  length  of  time  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  hope  of  cure. 
We  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  a  brief  summary  of  the 
principal  facts  contained  in  the  present  dissertation.  The  num- 
ber of  insane  confined  ia  the  various  private  andpublic  receptacles 
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for  such  persons  in  the  metropolis  aud  suburbs,  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  one  thousand.  The  number  of  patients  in  Bedlam  is, 
pn  an  average,  250,  of  whom  100  are  stationary  incurables  of 
both  sexes.  The  remainder  is  a  fluctuating  body,  admitted  or 
discharged  within  the  year.  From  1772  to  1787,  2829  insane 
persons  were  admitted  into  Bedlam.  Of  these,  one  was  under 
10  years  of  age;  132  were  from  10  to  20  years  of  age;  813  from 
20  to  30;  908  from  30  to  40  ;  (352  from  40  to  50  ;  266  from  50 
to  60;  and  78  from  60  and  upwards.  Of  this  number,  723  were 
denominated  mischievous  ;  886  not  mischievous;  323  attempted 
suicide ;  and  upwards  of  20  were  perpetrators  of  murder, 
From  thte  number  of  the  mischievous  and  of  suicides,  it  is  evident 
that  malevolence  and  despondency  predominate  in  the  sensations 
of  the  insane.  The  following  are  reported  to  be  the  causes  of 
insanity  in  about  one-third  of  the  patients  admitted  into  Bedlam, 
who  have  been  just  enumerated  :  206*  cases  are  referred  to  '.  mis- 
fortunes, troubles,  disappointments,  grief;'  90  to  '  Religion  and 
Methodism;'  74  to  '  love  ;'  9  to  'jealousy;'  8  to  pride;'  15  to 
f  study  ;'  51  to  •  fright;'  58  to  *  intoxication;'  110  to  *  fevers  ;' 
79  to  'child-bed;*  10  to  'obstruction;'  115  to  'hereditary 
tendency  ;'  12  to  '  contusions  and  fractures  of  the  skull ;'  14  tp 
*  Syphilis ;'  7  to  '  small-pox  ,'  5  to  the  drying  up  of  ulcers  and 
sores.'  In  the  period  from  1772  to  17 S7>  the  cured  amounted  to 
924;  the  incurable  to  1694  ;  the  relapses  to  535  ;  the  deaths 
to  250. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  81* — The  County  Annual  Register  for  the  Year  1809,  containing 
tin)  Public  and  Private  Annuls  of'  the  English.  Arranged  under  the 
Names  of  the  Counties,  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and  divided 
into  Six  General  Departments,  viz.  Public  Buildings,  Civil  and  Cri- 
minal, Jurisprudence,  Chronicle,  Political  Economy,  Miscellanies, 
Biography  also,  the  Principality  of  Wales,  Scotlandf  Ireland^  and  tht 
Colonies.     London,  Robinson,  181Q. 

ALTHOUGH  a  publication  of  this  nature  will  perhaps  not 
strongly  recommend  itself  to  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  p/ofound 
inquiries,  or  devoted  to  original  disquisition,  it  contains  neverthe' 
less  much  to  interest  the  attention  of  general  readers :  and  is, 
at  tiie  same  time,  a  repository  of  very  useful  materials  for  future 
history.  The  proprietors  of  this  work  observe,  with  great  truth, 
that  of  the  many  political  meetings  and  interesting  occurrences, 
which  mark  the  progress  of  each  succeeding  year,  of  the  gradual 
rise  and  fall  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  of  the  many  emi- 
nent men  who  have  reflertei!  lustre  on  their  native  provinces, 
the  comities  in  which  those  meetings  and  incidents  have  severally 
occurred,  preserve  no  record,  retain  no  remembrance.  Thus 
time  encounters  no  enemy  ;  the  effects  of  a  political  meeting  are 
permitted  to  subside  with  the  occasion;  no  data  are  furnished 
*n  which Xo  build  the  history  of  progressive   improvement;  men, 
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whose  virtues  and  whose  talents  commanded  the  admiration  or 
the  gratitude  of  their  provinces,  sink  into  obscurity,  and  a 
marble  monument  in  a  country  church  is  the  only  tablet  that 
rescues  their  memory  from  forgetful  ness. 

It  is  to  provide  a  more  durable  record  for  the  features  of  pro- 
vincial history,  and  to  give  perpetuity  to  otherwise  fugitive  fame, 
that  this  work  is  established:  the  plan  is  well  executed ;  and  we 
have  116  doubt  bur  it  will  meet  with  that  encouragement  to  which 
its  merit,  and  its  utility  so  amply  entitle  it. 

Abst.  22. —  floral  Truths,  and  Studies  from  Natural  Hist  art/,  intended 
as  a  Sequel  to  the  Juvenile  Journal,  or  Tales  of  Truth.  By  Mrs. 
Cockle,  Author  of  Important  Studies  for  the  Female  Sex,  §c.  £q,  4'C 
London,  Chappie,   lolO,  lUino.  p.  -299,  7s. 

THE  study  of  natural  history  may  be  admirably  employed  to 
impress  religious  belief,  to  enforce  veneration,  and  to  excite  the 
most  affecting  sentiments  of  devotion  towards  the  Creator  of  the 
world.  A. state  of  mind  thus  deeply  imbued  with  sensations  of 
piety,  cannot  but  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  conduct. 
The  omnipresence  of  the  divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
may  be  distinctly  read  in  the  works  of  creation  ;  and  if  young 
persons  were  early  taught  to  trace  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity 
in  the  varied  phenomena  of  the  natural  world,  they  would  form 
the  habit  of  referring  every  thing  to  God,  and  would  consider 
bim  as  a  constant  spectator  of  every  thought  they  cherished  or 
every  act  they  did.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  children  should 
understand  the  abstract  principles  of  virtue  ;  but  those  abstrac- 
tions may  be  brought  home  to  their  perceptions  by  the  medium  of 
gensible  objects  and  by  familiar  exemplifications,  drawn  from 
the  common  occurrences  of  life.  This  little  work  of  Mrs. 
CockIe,though  not  so  well  arranged  as  it  might  have  been,  may 
conduce,  in  some  slight  degree  to  this  end;  and  may  serve  to 
shew  that  the  performance  of  duty  is  the  most  important  busi- 
ness of  life. 

.Art.  23—77(6  Value  of  Annuities,  from  1l.  to  WOOl.  per  Annnm,  on 
Single  Lives,  from  the  Age  of  One  to  Ninety  Years  ;  uith  the  Number 
of  Years  Purchase  each  Annuity  is  Worth,  and  the  Rate  of  Interest 
the  Purchaser  receives  with  the  Auiount  of  the  several  Rates  of  Legacy 
Hucy  payable  according  to  the  Statute  on  the  Value  of  Annuities.  By 
William  Campbell,  Esq.  Comptroller  of  the  Legacy  Duty.  Lundon, 
Sherwood,  1010,  8vo.    ll.  5s. 

THESE  are  very  copious  and  useful  tables;  and  calculated  to 
furnish  every  requisite  information,  respecting  the  value  and 
purchase  of  annuities,  estimated  according  to  the  probabilities 
of  life  calculated  at  London  and  Northampton,  and,  as  the  rate 
of  interest  at  which  money  may  be  improved,  is  four  or  five 
f>cr  cent. 
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Art.  24, —  The  Hydro- Aeronaut,  or  Navigator* 's  Life-Bvoy  ;  being  an 
Easy  and  Effectual  Method  of  Preventing  the  Loss  of  Lives  by  Drown- 
ing, in  Cases  of  Shipwreck  and  others.  By  Thomas  Cleghorn,  Invent&r 
of  the  Ice  Life-Boat.     London,  Richardson,  1810,   1-imo.  5s. 

WE  have  perused  this  little  tract  with  singular  satisfaction; 
and  tli ink  that  the  ingenuity  as  well  as  humanity  of  the  writer 
are  richly  entitled  to  the  meed  of  public  praise.  The  object  of 
the  author  is  to  prevent  the  loss  of  life,  incases  of  shipwreck, 
and  in  those  circumstances  in  which  the  death  of  the  individual 
is  usually  most  afflicting  to  the  survivors.  The  means  which 
Mr.  Cleghorn  recommends  for  this  desirable  purpose,  are  very 
simple  and  practicable;  and  as  they  are  founded  on  a  well  known 
principle,  we  are  surprised  that  the  same  expedient  has  never 
been  previously  recommended.  But  the  plainest  truths  are  not 
always  the  first  discovered;  and  those  scientific  principles,  which 
are  the  most  familiar,  and  the  most  generally  known,  are  seldom 
carried  in  practice  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  of  which  they  are 
susceptible.  The  practice  of  swimming  on  bladders  is  probably 
of  more  ancient  date  than  the  use  of  written  records ;  but  it  was 
left  for  a  very  late  period  to  apply  this  principle  of  the  boyant 
power  of  confined  air  -to  purposes  of  such  general  utility,  as  to 
render  the  security  of  the  traveller  by  water  almost  as  great  as 
that  of  the  traveller  by  land.  Mr.  Cleghorn  has  instituted  va- 
rious experiments  to  determine  what  quantity  of  confined  air  is 
requisite  to  support  any  individual  of  a  given  weight  in  firesh  or 
in  salt  water. 

*  One  third  of  a  pint  of  confined  air  for  every  stone  (of  14lb.) 
which  a  man  weighs  on  land  or  in  air,  will  support  him  in  sta 
•water,  with  his  head  above  the  surface,  either  in  a  sitting  or  in  a. 
perpendicular  posture,  hanging  like  a  dead  weight,  without  the 
aid  of  hands  or  feeL  In  this  manner  and  in  this  proportion, 
four  pints,  or  half  a  gallon  of  air  will  support  a  roan  of  12  stone, 
and  five  pints  a  man  of  15  stone.  Those  who  entertain  any 
doubt  of  the  justness  of  this  proposition,  will  perhaps  begin  by 
allowing  half  a  pint  of  confined  air  for  every  stone  of  a  man's 
weight.  Thus,  six  pints  of  confined  air  would  be  applied  to  a 
man  of  12  stone,  and  eight  pints  to  a  man  of  1 6  stone,  though 
they  would  be  found  much  more  tharr  sufficient/ 

It  seems  almost  incredible  what  a  small  quantity  of  confined 
air  is  sufficient  to  support  a  man  in  sea-water,  ■  with  his  head  all 
under  the  surface  excepting  his  nose  and  mouth.'  A  buoyant 
power  of  not  more  than  half  a  pint  of  air  has  been  found  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  a  man  of  eleven  stone,  lour  pound*,  from  being 
drowned.  Mr.  C.  says  that  tin  life-buoys,  weighing  a^out  one 
pound,  and  capable  of  containing  4 *  pints,  will  support  a  man 
U  twelve  stone  weight  in  the  water,  with  his  bead  above  ifa« 
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surface.  The  following  is  the  method  which  has  been  hitherto, 
tried  of  fastening  the  life-buoy  to  the  individual.  A  loop  of 
cord  or  tape  is  tied  to  the  uppermest  side  cf  the  life-buoy, 

•  through  which  the  man  passes  his  head,  and  the  buoy  hangs  at 
a  proper  height  upon  his  breast,  and  cannot  go  lower ;  to  the 
undermost  side  of  the  life-buoy  is  affixed  the  middle  of  a  cord, 
whose  extremities  being  passed  round,  crossing  one  another, 
behind  the  body,  are  tied  before,  where  they  may  be  seen, 
altered,  or  loosened  at  pleasure;  thus  keeping  the  life-buoy  firm, 
and  preventing  it  from  rising  by  the  pressure  of  the  water/ 
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ART.  I. — Life  of  Torquato  Tasso  ;  with  an  Historical  and 
Critical  Account    of  his    Writings.      By  John    Black. 
•    Murray.     London,  1810,  2  vols.  4to.  Si.  Ss.  boards. 

MR.  BLACK  commences  his  account  of  this  great 
poet  with* various  biographical  details  of  his  father,  Ber- 
nardo, who  was  also  a  poet  of  considerable  repute.  The 
family  of  Tasso  was  of  ancient  origin,  and  had  been  long 
settled  at  Bergamo,  where  the  father  of  Torquato  was 
born  Nov.  11th,  1493.  Bernardo,  after  being  crossed  in 
love  by  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Gene-era  Malatesta,  whose 
beauty  he  has  celebrated  in  his  sonnets,  had  recourse  to 
the  study  of  politics,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  a  situ- 
ation in  some  of  the  numerous  courts,  into  which  Italy 
was  then  divided,  and  which,  while  they  encouraged 
talents,  fostered  intrigue,  and  generated  a  swarm  of  poli- 
tical adventurers.  In  1531,  Ferrante  Sanseverino,  Prince 
of  Salerno,  invited  Bernardo  to  his  court,  near  Naples, 
where  he  officiated  as  his  secretary.  In  1535,  he  accom- 
panied his  patron  to  Tunis,  in  the  expedition  which  was 
undertaken  by  Charles  Vth,  to  re-establish  Muly  Hassan.. 
In  1539,  he  married  Portia  Rossi,  of  a  noble  family,  which 
was\  then  settled  at  Naples.  With  this  lady.  Bernardo 
enjoyed,  for  a  short  period,  a  large  portion  of  conjugal 
felicity.  In  1543,  he  retired  with  his  wife  and  an  infant 
daughter,  Cornelia,  to  Sorrento,  the  fabled  haunt  of  the 
Syrens,  and  a  place  of  exquisite  beauty.  Here  Torquato 
was  born  on  the  11th  March,  1544. 

In  1551,  Bernardo,  having  conducted  his  family,  to 
Naples,  resolved  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Sanseverino, 
Who  had  fled  into  France,  in  order  to  avoid  the  persecu- 
tion of  Don  Pedro  Toledo,  the  Neapolitan  viceroy.    San* 
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aeverino  was  proclaimed  a  rebel,  his  estates  were  confis- 
cated, and  his  life  declared  to-  be  forfeited.  The  same 
sentence  was  promulgated  against  all  his  adherents.  Ber- 
nardo was  thus  obliged  to  leave  his  family  at  Naples  in 
very  indigent  and  dependant  circumstances.  His-  wife, 
Portia,  in  her  adversity  derived  but  little  succour  from 
her  rich  relations,  who1  had  never  paid  the  dower,  which 
they  had  promised,  and  who  seem  to  have  violated  the 
obligations  not  only  of  kindred  but  of  common  probity. 

Torquato  Tasso  was  now  placed  for  three  years  under 
the  instructions  of  a  fraternity  of  Jesuits,  who  had  lately 
settled  at  Naples.  Great  wonders  are  reported  of  his 
proficiency  and  diligence.  In  October,  1554,  he  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  meet  his  father,  who  had  left  France  and 
taken  up  his  residence  in  that  city.  The  wife  of  Bernards 
was  not  suffered  by  her  relations  to  leave  Naples.  She 
Tetired  with  her  daughter  into  a  convent,,  and  died  in- 
1556".  Torquato  was  sent,  in  the  same  year,  to  Bergamo. 
Soon  after  this,  his  falher  was  invited  to  Pesaro  by  Gui- 
duhaldo,  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  This  prince  was  so  much 
struck  by  the  qualifications  of  young  Tasso,  that  he  made 
him  an  associate  in  the  studies  of  his  son,  Francisco 
Maria.  Here  Torquato  had  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
improving  himself  m  classical  literature,  and  particularly 
in  the  Greek,  under  a  very  able  master.  He,  at  the  same 
time,  made  some  progress  in  the  mathematics  under  Com- 
mandine,  a  native  of  Urbino.  After  residing  two  years 
in  the  family  of  the  duke,  he  followed  his  father  to 
Venice  in  May,  1559. 

The  successive  changes  of  residence  which  young  Tasso 
experienced  in  the  most  beautiful  localities  and  the  most 
flourishing  cities  of  Italy,  and  in  the  best  and  most  po- 
lished society,  probably  contributed  to  develope  his  fa- 
culties, and  to  excite  that  desire  of  distinction,  by  which 
he  was  characterized.  But  the  same  circumstance  aided 
in  producing  that  adventurous  and  unsettled  disposition 
which  he  afterwards  evinced,  and  which  3eems  to  have 
had  no  small  influence  on  the  sufferings  of  fris  future  life. 

In  1563,  young  Tasso,  who  had  completed  his  six*' 
teenth  year,  was  sent  to  Padua.  His  father,  who  knew 
by  experience  how  little  solid  advantage  was  to  be  ob- 
tained by  paying  court  to  the  muses,  wished  him  to  pro- 
secute the  more  profitable  study  of  the  law..  Torquato 
attended  the  lectures  of  Guido  Pancirolli,  an  eminent  ci- 
Tilian,  but  with  little  benefit.  Smit  with  the  love  of 
gtmg,  he  abandoned  the  dry  solemnities  of  jurisprudence 
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for  the  inspiring  waters  of  Helicon;  and  in  1561,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  years,  produced  his  romantic  poem  of 
Riualdo.  This  work  was  published  at  Venice  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  poem  itself  was  certainly  an  intellec- 
tual prodigy,  considering  the  youth  of  the  author.  Some 
of  its  beauties  were  afterwards  transplanted  into  his 
Gerusalemme  Liberata;  but  greatly  improved  by  the 
culture  of  more  matured  experience  and  more  refined 
taste. 

After  remaining  two  years  at  Padun,  young  Tasso  re- 
moved to  the  university  of  Bologna,  which  had  risen  into 
splendour  and  celebrity  under  the  patronage  of  Cesi, 
Bishop  of  Narni.  At  Bologna,  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
ceived the  first  design  of  his  immortal  poem,  the  Jeru- 
salem Delivered.  Perhaps  he  could  hardly  have  selected 
a  happier  subject;  or  one  capable  of  exciting  more  ge- 
neral interest.  What  subject  could  well  afford  room  for 
the  exhibition  of  more  striking  contrasts,  o,r  could  better 
accord  with  the  introduction  of  more  diversified  imagery, 
or  of  more  lofty  and  impressive  sentiment?  Mr.  Black 
justly  remarks,  that  '  like  the  war,  which  immortalized 
Homer,  it  was  a  general  union  of  the  states  of  Europe 
against  the  people  of  Asia/ 

In  156'4,  young  Tasso  quitted  the  university  of  Bologna, 
owing  to  some  pasquinades  against  several  of  the  Bo- 
lognese,  of  which  he  was  vehemently  accused  of  being 
the  author.  The  imputation  appears  to  have  been  de- 
stitute of  truth,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  writings,  in 
which  there  is  no  vestige.of  any  satirical  propensity. 

Not  long  after  this,  Torquato  returned  to  the  university 
of  Padua  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friend,  Scipio 
Gonzaga,  who  had  lately  instituted  the  academy  degli 
Eterei,  of  which  Tasso  became  a  member.  At  Padua  he 
resumed  his  classical  studies,  and  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  writings  of  Plato.  From  Padua  Tasso  pro- 
ceeded in  lo(S5  to  the  court  of  Ferrara,  where  he  had 
been  admitted  among  the  attendants  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Este,  whose  numerous  household  is  said  to  have  con- 
sisted of  eight  hundred  persons.  The  house  of  Este, 
which  is  the  most  ancient  and  most  illustrious  in  Italy, 
possesses  a  strong  claim  to1  the  respect  of  our  country  men, 
from  its  being  the  parent  stock  of  the  house  of  Brunswu 

Alphonso  the  Second  was,  at  this  time,  Duke  of  Fe^> 
rara :  he  had  succeeded  to  that  dignity  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  Hercules  II.  in  1559.     He  is  applauded  for  hir- 
valour,  bis  liberality,  and  munificence;   but  is  said  t#- 
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have  been  of  a  capricious  and  irritable  temper,  and,  when 
offended,  not  readily  appeased.  His  court  was  remark- 
able for  its  splendour  and  magnificence,  and,  on  some 
joyful  occasions,  the  richness  of  its  festivals  and  the  gor- 
geous pageantry  of  its  tournaments  seemed  to  realize  the 
visions  of  Ariosto.  Muratori  relates,  that  on  the  last  day 
of  the  carnival,  1561, 

•  there  wa6  a  wonderful  tournament  in  the  court  of  the  palace 
of  Ferrara,  "  where  was  exhibited  tl  e  castle  of  Gorgoferusa, 
enchanted,  according  to  the  taste  and  model  of  the  Romanzirri" 
A  still  more  splendid  spectacle  took  place  three  'weeks  after- 
ward, as  Lewis,  the  patron  of  Tasso,  at  that  time  received  his 
cardinal's  hat.  When  Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria  visited 
in  1569,  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  "  there  appeared 
(says  [Muratori),  among  the  other  shews  presented  on  the  oc- 
casion, a  castle  on  an  island,  which  was  feigned  to  be  enchanted 
by  a  sorcerers  (ana  vtagaj.  It  was  attacked  by  various  knights, 
with  a  wonderful  diversity  of  views,  monsters,  and  fire-works. 
This  appeared  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  exhibited  dur- 
ing the  night,  which,  by  the  splendour  of  the  illumination?, 
was  converted  into  day.  Unfortunately  (continues  Muratori) 
the  delight  produced  by  this  solemn  festival  was  saddened  by 
a  very  mournful  accident.  The  Count  Guido  and  Annibal 
de  Bentivoglio,  (the  one  a  ion,  the  other  brother,  of  Cornelius 
Bentivoglio),  the  Count  Herculus  Montecuecoli,  Nicoluccio 
Kondinelli,  and  the  Count  Hercules  Bevilacqua,  all  of  them 
lords  of  rare  nobility,  feil  mto  the  water,  and  (except  the  last) 
perished  miserably,  to  the  infmite  regret  of  all  who  learned 
their  haple»s  fate." 

Tasso  arrived  at  Ferrara  on  the  last  day  of  October  1565* 
At  this  period,  the  city  was  about  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
most  brilliant  pageantry,  which  was  preparing  to  cele- 
brate the  approaching  marriage  of  the  reigning  duke  with 
Barbara  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  emperor,  Ferdinand  L 
and  sister  of  Maximilian  II.  Among  the  other  shews, 
which  adorned  the  splendid  festival  of  this  august  mar- 
riage, was  a  tournament, 

'  at  which  an  hundred  knights  disputed  the  prize  of  skill  and 
prowess;  and  on  the  eleventh,  was  exhibited  the  Temple  of 
Love,  a  spectacle  which,  in  magniheence  and  novelty,  rivalled 
or  transcended  whatever  had  been  seen  in  modem  Italy.  *'  Did 
I  possess  (says  Gibbon)  a  book  printed  under  the  name  of  the 
Chivalries  of  Ferrara,  I  should  not  pretend  to  describe  the 
nuptials  of  the  same  duke  (Alphonso  II.)  with  the  emperor's 
sister ;  the  balls,  the  feasts,  and  tournaments  of  many  basy 
days;  tm£  the  final  representation  of  the  Temple  of  Love^ 
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Srhich  was  erected  in  the  palace  garden,  with  a  stuj>endou* 
scenery  of  porticoes  and  palaces,  of  woods  and  mountains.  That 
this  last  shew  should  couutinue  six  hours  without  appearing 
tedious  to  the  spectators,  is  perhaps  the  most  iuci  edible  cir- 
cumstance." 

Alphonso  IL  had  two  unmarried  sisters,  who  resided  at 
bis  court,  Lucretia,  who  was  thirty-one,  and  Leonora,  who 
was  thirty  years  of  age.  To  the  elegant  accomplishments 
of  their  sex,  they  have  said  to  have  added  a  taste  for  se- 
verer studies,  which  were  then  often  cultivated  by  ladies 
of  the  first  rank  and  quality.  Tasso  had  already  celebrated 
both  these  ladies  in  his  Rinaldo.  This  circumstance  con- 
tributed no  doubt  to  prepossess  them  in  his  favour  ;  while 
the  young  poet  himself  was  perhaps  sufficiently  disposed 
to  admire  on  a  personal  acquaintance-,  the  charms,  which 
he  had  celebrated,  before  he  had  beheld-  However  this 
may  be,  he  is  said  to  have  soon  become  enamoured  of 
Leonora. 

Mr.  Black  tells  us  with  a  very  commendable  gravity  of 
countenance,  that  •  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  the 
complex  passion  of  love  is  vanity/  This  we  never  knew 
before, and  therefore  are  much  obliged  to  the  sagacity  of  the 
author  for  the  information.  Mr.  B.  adds,  that  this  passion, 
which  is  thus  largely  constituted  of  the  element  of  vanity* 

*  never  rages  with  such  fury,  as  when  excited  by  an  object 
of  superior  rank,  and  surrounded  by  the  decorations  of 
dignity  and  splendour/  Our  worthy  biographer  now  pro- 
ceeds to  favour  us  with  another  profound  remark,  which 
we  shall  adduce  as  a  farther  specimen  of  the  common 
places  with  which  he  has  swelled  the  bulk,  without  in- 
creasing the  value  of  his  materials.  *  In  an  intercourse 
with  a  person  of  a  different  sex,  there  is,  in  persons  of -sen- 
sibility, a  certain  involuntaiy  tenderness.' 

At  this  pc  riod,  our  young  poet,  whose  heart  Mr.  Black 
seems  to  think  was  *  attuned'  by  the  '  softness'  of  Leonora 

*  to  that  tenderness  which  is  favourable  to  the  visits  of  the 
Muse,'  resumed  his  great  undertaking  of  Jerusalem  Deli- 
vered, which  had  been  suspended  for  two  years. 

*  During  this  period,*  says  Mr.  Black,  '  Torquato  had  written 
bis  Discourses  on  Heroic  Poetry ;  he  had  stored  his  fancy  with 
many  new  ideas ;  he  had  acquired  greater  dignity  of  style,  and 
his  mind,  as  well  as  his  body,  liad  partaken  of the  progressive  and 
mystertvus  vegetation  of  nature* 

In  September,  1569,  Tasso  lost  his  father,  Bernardo,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  after  having  expe* 
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rienced  during  a  large  portion  of  his  life  the  miseries  of 
dependance,  and  the  inconstancy  of  fortune. 

During  the  period  in  which  Tasso  resided  at  the  court  of 
Ferrara,  he  was  obliged  to  compose  many  occasional  pieces. 
But,  amidst  his  other  distractions,  he  never  appears  to 
have  lost  sight  of  his  great  epic  poem,  which  Serassi  says, 
that  he  first  sketched  in  prose. 

The  Cardinal  of  Este,  who  had  several  rich  ecclesiastical 
preferments  in  France,  resolved  to  visit  that  country  in 
1570.  He  took  Tasso  in  his  train,  who  thus  had  an  op- 
portunity of  beholding  the  kingdom  which  had  given 
birth  to  Godfrey,  the  hero  of  his  poem.  Tasso  is  said  to 
have  been  graciously  received  at  the  court  of  Charles  the 
JXth,  who  was  himself  a  writer  of  verses;  but  who  could 
not  have  exhibited  much  munificence  towards  the  Italian 
bard,  if  he  followed  his  own  maxim,  that  ■  poets  ought  to 
be  treated  like  horses,  fed,  but  not  fattened.' 

While  he  was  in  France,  Tasso  wrote  some  account  of 
the  country  at  the  request  of  one  of  his  friends  at  Ferrara. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  instituted  a  comparison  between 
France  and  Italy.  '  The  French,'  he  says  have  better  com- 
plexions than  the  Italians,  whose  faces  unite  with  fine  li» 
neaments  a  very  lively  carnation.'  He  represents  *  the 
noble  French  youth  as,  extremely  slender  in  their  legs  in 
proportion  to  their  bulk.'  This  he  attributes  to  their  con- 
stant exercise  on  horseback.     The  cities  of  Italy  he  says, 

*  are  much  better  built  than  those  of  France;  the  private  houses 
in  the  latter  country  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  wood,  and  con- 
structed without  any  attention  to  architecture  or  convenience. 
You  ascend  by  narrow  winding  stairs,  which  make  the  head 
dizzy,  into  dark  and  melancholy  apartments,  nor  is  there  such 
a  thing  to  be  seen  as  a  suite  of  rooms.' 

In  this  letter  Tasso  blames  the  French  for  nourishing 
their  infants  with  the  milk  of  cows.  He  thinks,  that '  the 
marrow  of  lions,  or  of  other  ferocious  animals,'  would  be 
a  more  suitable  aliment,  *  for  the  cow  is  a  servile  animal, 
and  patient,  not  only  of  labour,  but  of  blows.' 

Tasso  had  not  been  long  in  France,  before  he  experienced 
a  great  change  in  the  behaviour  of  his  master  the  cardinal, 
arising  from  some  cause  which  has  not  been  very  satisfac- 
torily explained,  Mr.  Black  indulges  in  his  common 
places  on  the  subject;  and  he  tells  us,  that  *  men  of  genius 
are  ill  constituted  for  the  part  of  courtiers.'  It  is,  at  least, 
certain,  that  our  poet  demanded  permission  to  return  to 
Italy,  which  was  not  refused ;  and  Balzac  says,  that  he 
made  no  addition  to  his  wardrobe  during  his  continuance 
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of  about  a  year  in  France;  for  that  ■  he  departed  in  the 
samcsuite  which  he  had  brought/  Had  he  remained  a  lew 
months  longer  in  the  French  capital,  he  would  have  had 
to  witness  the  afflicting  sight -of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bathe* 
lomew,  preparations  for  which  had  been  making  with 
consummate  hypocrisy  in  the  year  1571. 

Tasso  arrived  at  Rome  in  January,  1572,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Cardinal  Albano.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  made  applications  to  be  -admitted  into  the  service  of 
Alphonso  of  Este.  This  was  effected.  ?  A  pension 
was  assigned  him  of  fifteen  crowns  of  gold  each  month/ 
No  particular  services  were  stipulated  in  return;  and  he 
was  told,  that  he  might  attend  in  peace  to  his  liteterary 
pursuits.  Our  poet  now  enjoyed  a  period  of  learned  ease 
which  he  employed  k\  polishing  and  completing  his  Jeru- 
salem, In  1573,  Tasso  began  and  finished  his  Aminta. 
This  beautiful  pastoral  is  said  not  to  have  cost  him  more 
than  two  months.  The  Aminta  was  acted  at  Ferrara  in 
1573,  as  is  said,  *  with  incredible  applause  to  the  poet,  and 
delight  of  the  audience.* 

The  Princess  of  Urbioo,  sister  to  Leonora  of  Este,  men- 
tioned above,  was  so  much  struck  with  the  reports  which 
she  had  heard  of  the  merits  of  the  Aminta,  that  she  invited 
Tasso  to  Pesaro,  in  order  that  she  might  hear  him  recite 
his  poem.  This  offer  was  readily  embraced  by  the  poet. 
When  the  princess  Lucretia  retired  to  her  country  resi- 
dence at  Castel  Duranto,  to  avoid  the  -summer  beats,  she 
carried  Tasso  in  her  company. 

*  Here  he  -spent  some  agreealfle  months,  occasionally  com- 
posing or  reciting  his  poem.  -His  memory,  prior  to  his  misfor- 
tunes, was  extremely-tenacious  ;  so  that  he  could  retain  at  once 
three  or  four  hundred  stanzas  before  writing  them  down/ 

At  times,  he  composed  complimentary  verses  on  the 
princess.  Mr.  Black  has  quoted  one  of  his  sonnets  on  this 
lady,  who  was  now  in  hex  thirty-ninth  year,  which  is  re- 
markable for  the  richness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  delicacy 
of  the  flattery. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1574,  Tasso  had  .composed 
eighteen  cantos  of  his  immortal  poem;  and  he  bad  resolved 
to  finish  it  before  the  expiration  of  the  same  year.  But 
this  expectation  was  frustrated  by  a  quartan  ague,  with 
which  he  was  seized  in  August,  and  which  left  behind  it 
a  great  degree  of  lassitude  and  debility,  which  continued 
all  the  following  winter.  This  illness  retarded  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  till  the  spring  of  15J5, 
when  the  poet  was  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age. 
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Whether  Tasso  distrusted  his  own  judgment,  and 
thought  his  poem  would  be  benefited  by  the  correction* 

His  friends,  or  whether  he  thought  that  the  compliment 
would  operate  in  favour  of  his  interest,  it  is  now  useless  to 
inquire  and  impossible  to  decide;  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
did  submit  his  great  epic  to  the  frequent  perusal  of  various 
persons  previously  to  its  publication.  These  persons,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  differed  greatly  in  their  opi- 
nions of  its  merits  and  defects.  Win  re  he  was  commended 
by  one,  he  was  censured  by  another.  What  the  man  of 
the  world  approved,  the  churchman  condemned;  what 
was  extolled  by  the  lover  of  rhetoric,  was  censured  by  the 
student  of  metaphysics.  The  learned  contemporaries  of 
Tasso  were  rather  remarkable  for  an  obstinate  pedantry 
than  for  any  enlargement  of  mind.  Some  of  the  objections 
which  they  made  to  particular  passages  in  his  poem,  are 
the  most  ridiculous  and  absurd  that  can  be  imagined. 
Thus,  for  instance,  one  of  his  friends  had  objected  that 
Urania  was  invoked  in  his  poem,  under  the  name  of  Muse 
and  placed  in  heaven.  For,  says  the  sage  objector,  ■  the 
name  of  Muse  signifies  only  sound  or  song,  which,  in 
Aristotle's  opinion,  cannot  be  in  Heaven;  and  since  there 
is  no  sound,  there  cannot  also  be  Muses  ha  Heaven.'  The 
same  person  censured  the  dream  which  the  poet  feigns  to 
have  been  sent  by  God  to  Godf  ey,  as  '  being  directly  con- 
tra) y  to  Aristotle,  who  says  in  h.s  chapter,  De  divinatione 
per  Somnium,  that  dreams  are  not  sent  by  God,  somnia  non 
mittuntur  a  Deu.y  Here  Tasso  condescended  to  answer  the 
futile  cavil  by  appealing  to  the  authority  of  Homer,  whose 
Jupiter  dispatches  a  dream  to  the  captain  of  the  Grecian 
host.  The  majority  of  those  to  whom  Tasso  confided  the 
revision  of  his  poem,  were  panting  for  the  emoluments  of 
the  church,  and  -as  the  reigning  pontiff,  Gregory  XIII, 
happened  to  be  a  rigid  devotee,  they  were  ambitious  of 
displaying  a  greater  degree  of  sanctity  than  they  possessed. 
They  objected  therefore  to  all  the  scenes  of  enchantment 
and  of  love,  as  too  alluring  to  the  sense.  If  their  advice 
had  been  followed,  the  poem  would  have  been  divested  of 
every  charm,  and  left  destitute  of  interest. 

Tasso,  however,  made  various  alterations  and  correc- 
tions in  his  poem,  in  conformity  with  his  critical  admo- 
nishers,  and  he  appears  to  have  intended  to  make  more. 
But  in  this  he  was  fortunately  prevented  by  the  perturbed 
and  morbid  state  of  his  mind,  which  soon  ensued,  and  by 
the  suspicious  restlessness  with  which  it  was  accompanied, 
and  which  caused  him  even  in  his  more  lucid  moments  to 
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migrate  from  place  to  place  in  the  fruitless  search  of  undis- 
turbed repose. 

The  mind  of  Tasso,  which  was  evidently  intent  on  ren- 
dering the  greatest  production  of  his  genius  as  perfect  as 
possible,  seems  to  have  been  considerably  harassed  and 
disturbed  by  the  warring  criticisms  of  his  friends.  This 
cause  if  it  did  not  primarily  occasion,  probably  contributed 
to  accelerate  his  fits  of  mental  alienation,  at  least  as  much 
as,  and  probably  more  than  his  passion  for  Leonora,  of 
which  there  is  no  distinct  nor  convincing  proof.  The  frame 
of  Tasso  was  endued  with  the  highest  degree  of  sensibility; 
this  sensibility  seems  to  have  been  excited  by  the  passion 
of  fame,  at  least  as  much  as  by  that  of  love.  His  whole 
soul  was  alive  to  the  rate  of  that  work,  to  which  he 
confided  the  immortality  of  his  name.  With  a  tempera- 
ment most  sensitive,  with  a  desire  for  perfection  most 
ardent,  and  a  passion  for  fame,  kindled  by  the  inspiration 
of  genius,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  mind  of  Tasso 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  feverish  agitation  by  the  adverse  and 
contending  opinions  of  his  friends,  till  his  own  judgment 
was  perplexed,  and  his  understanding  obscured. 

We  are  told  that  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  underwent  two 
critical  examinations  at  Rome.  The  first  commenced  in 
February,  1575,  and  ended  in  the  following  October;  the 
last  began  immediately  afterwards,  sod  was  not  finished 
till  the  autumn  of  1570.  All  this  time,  and  for  a  longer 
period,  poor  Tasso  was  stretched  on  the  tenter  hooks  of 
criticism.  He  was  tormented  with  ceaseless  inquietudes 
respecting  the  judgment  of  the  public  and  of  posterity, 
when  that  of  his  literary  friends,  whose  erudition  he  re- 
spected, was  so  opposite  and  discordant. 

Owing  to  the  circumstances  mentioned  above,  the  pub* 
lioation  of  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata  was  suspended  from 
year  to  year  till  a  very  imperfect  and  mutilated  edition  of 
it  was  published  at  Venice  in  1580  by  Dominico  Cavalca- 
lupo,  at  the  instance  of  Celi©  Malaspina,  This  person  had 
accidentally  met  with  some  cantos  of  the  Jerusalem  Deli- 
vered, which  he  resolved  to  publish  in  violation  of  every 
principle  of  probity. 

'  This  earliest  edition,*  says  Mr.  Black,  '  contains  the  first 
ten  cantos,  extremely  incorrect,  however,  and  with  several  gaps 
which  are  not  indicated.  Of  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  cantos, 
there  are  only  the  arguments  in  }>vo»e;  the  fifteenth  begin3  at  the 
fourth  stanza,  and,  though  incomplete,  contains  many  stanzas 
which  had  been  rejected  :  and  the  sixteenth,  which  in  this  edition 
concludes  the  work,  euds  at  the  sixty-first  stanza.     Never  had 
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so  mangled  a»  edition  of  a  work  been  given  to  the  world  ;  and  if 
Tasso  thought  that  liis  poem,  in  its  best  state,  was  imperfect, 
what  must  have  been  his  despair  and  indignation  at  this  horrid 
caricature  !  He  complained  to  the  senate,  of  Venice,  and  of  the 
Grand  Duke  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  he  haa  himself  principally  to 
blame,  and  th«  wonder  is,  that  a  poem  so  excellent,  and  so  widely 
diffused,  shou'ld  have  remained  so  long  in  manuscript.' 

This  imperfect  edition,  however,  by  Malaspinn,  had  the 
effect  of  accelerating  the  publication  of  others  which  were 
more  entire. 

•  The  first  of  these  was  by  .Angelo  Ingegneri,  a  friend  and 
admirer  of  Tasso,  who,  in  the  space  of  six  nights,  had  transcribed 
a  manuscript  of  the  Jerusalem,  which,  as  he  affirms  in  his 
preface,  had  been  revised  by  the  author  himself.' 

Of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered, 

•  seven  large  impressions,  one  of  Lyons,  and  the  others  of  dif- 
ferent cities  of  Italy,  were  disposed  of  in  the  year  1  581.  In  the 
fofowing  year,  six  editions  saw  the  light ;  and,  in  short,  the  dili- 
gence of  the  printers  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  avidity 
of  the  public.  The  arguments,  which  were  generally  prefixed  to 
the  cantos  in  the  early  editions,  and  which  are  still  most  com- 
monly printed,  were  composed  by  Horace  Ariosto,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned  as  grand-nephew  of  the  poet.  From  one  of 
the  letters  of  Tasso  to  Coccapani,  who  had  applied  to  him  for 
arguments  to  his  poem,  it  appears  tliat  in  Italy  it  was  thought 
disgraceful  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  composing  these  for  one's 
own  compositions.  "  Whenever,"  says  he,  "  my  poem  shall  bo 
printed  with  my  consent,  (which  I  cannot  at  all  bring  myself  to 
give),  I  should  wish  that  it  might  carry  along  with  it  so  much 
authority  as  to  Uierit,  from  some  person  of  talents,  the  honour  of 
arguments.  If  I  myself  composed  them,  it  would  seem,  either 
that  I  did  not  deserve  this  compliment  from  anyone,  or  that  I 
thought  nobody  equal  to  the  task  ;  the  one  of  winch  opinion* 
would  be  false,  the  other  overweening.  If  you  wish  to  see  how 
I  can  make  arguments,  I  am  ready  to  compose  them,  either  for 
Ariosto,  or  for  the  book  of  Sig-  Erasmus  Valvasone. . ..  If 
Ariosto  be  your  choice,  send  me  a  copy,  and  you  shall  see  that 
I  will  do  my  endeavour  that  he  may  want  no  honour  which  it  is 
in  my  power  to  bestow;  nor  have  reason  to  envy  Virgil,  for 
■whom  they  were  made  by  Ovid." 

*  While  the  editors  and  booksellers  were  thus  enriching  them- 
reives  at  his  expence,  Tassohimself  was  still  languishing  in  con- 
finement. Had  he  allowed  his  poem  to  be  printed  three  year* 
before,  that  is,  in  the  year  1578,  he  tells  us  that  he  would  have 
gained  ut  least  many  hundred  6cudi,  and  that  a  thousand  scudi 
had  also  been  offered  him  for  that  purpose,  by  one  of  the  Lords 
•f  Estev     M  I  have  been  disfavoured/'  says  he,  in  a  letter  writteu 
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tome  years  afterwards,  "  or  rather  oppressed,  as  every  body 
knows,  though  nobody  will  acknowledge  it.  This  oppression 
too  is  of  that  *ort  which  weighs  the  heaviest,  I  mean  in  my  studies, 
and  the  fruits  of  my  labours.  Of  my  Godjrcy  alone,  more  than 
three  thousand  ducats  have  been  already  made,  as  I  am  credibly 
informed."  Tasso  particularly  complains  of  one  Febo  Bonna, 
who  had  given  two  very  good  editions  of  the  Jerusalem,  of  *hich 
he  had  promised  to  the  author  a  share  of  the  profits.  "  Febo," 
says  he,  "  is  very  avaricious ;  after  having  published  my  book, 
he  feasts  in  Paris  among  dame9  and  knights,  without  giving  me 
any  share  of  the  profit,  a  thing  which  he  had  promised  me  to  do 
by  a  written  note."  Some  of  the  editors  (particularly  Ingegneri), 
by  dedicating  the  work  to  different  great  men,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  patronage  to  themselves ;  while  Tasso  had  nothing  but 
the  barren  praise.' 

The  publication  of  the  Jerusalem,  though  it  did  not  in 
the  least  contribute  to  the  pecuniary  relief  of  Tasso,  is  said 
to  have  had  the  effect  of  alleviating  his  melancholy  con- 
finement in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anne  at  Ferrara.  We  have 
hitherto  avoided  mentioning  the  privation  of  his  personal 
liberty  by  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  that  we  might, 
without  any  interruption,  prosecute  the  details  relative  to 
the  publication  of  his  immortal  epic  poem.  We  will  now 
retrace  our  steps  for  a  short  way,  and,  as  briefly  as  we  can, 
give  some  account  of  the  circumstances  which  occasioned 
the  long  and  miserable  imprisonment  of  Tasso  at  Ferrara. 

Tasso,  whose  mind  had  been  long  harassed  by  a  variety 
of  vexatious  and  mortifying  circumstances,  and  whose  con* 
stitution  appears  to  have  received  a  considerable  shock 
from  the  severe  fit  of  illness  which  he  had  in  1574,  was 
seized  with  delirium  in  the  summer  of  1577.  Though  he 
enjoyed  many  lucid  intervals  after  this  attack,  and  com- 
posed various  pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse,  yet  his  mind 
seems  never,  in  any  future  period  of  his  life,  completely  to 
have  recovered  its  former  serenity  and  composure.  He 
was  perturbed  with  phantasms,  which  often  totally  eclipsed 
his  judgment,  and  rendered  him  blind  to  the  reality  of 
surrounding  circumstances.  His  heart,  at  the  same  time, 
became  the  prey  of  the  most  uneasy  and  restless  suspicions, 
which  rendered  him  at  once  a  torment  to  himself  and  to 
his  friends.  The  malady  of  Tasso  bore  a  very  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  Rousseau ;  and,  perhaps,  in  both  the 
primary  source  of  the  mental  hallucination  was  pride,  ori- 
ginating in  the  consciousness  of  superior  merit,  and  gene- 
rating an  exaggerated  notion  of  self-importance,  which 
the  world  was  to  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  confess  and 
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to  adore.  Both  Tasso  and  Rousseau  were  ever  ready  to 
perplex  their  brains  with  a  tissue  of  ideal  ills,  to  utter 
complaints  of  treachery  and  neglect,  where  none  were 
either  practised  or  designed,  and  to  flatter  their  own  no- 
tions of  the  great  space,  which  they  tilled  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  by  supposing  that  an  universal  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  their  glory  and  repose. 

When  Tasso  in  the  year  1577  was  one  evening  on  a  visit 
to  the  Duchess  of  Urbino,  at  Ferrara,  he  without  any 
known  reason,  but  in  a  fit  of  frantic  suspicion,  attempted 
to  pierce  one  of  her  servants  with  a  dagger.  This  caused 
his  first  confinement  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  palace. 
But  he  was  soon  afterwards  set  at  liberty,  and  the  duke 
ordered  his  own  physicians  to  attend  him.  Terrified  pro- 
bably by  the  idea  of  further  restraint,  or  disgusted  by  the 
methous  which  were  employed  for  his  cure,  Tasso  fled 
"with  precipitation  from  Ferrara.  He  pursued  his  route 
by  the  most  unfrequented  paths  to  Sorrento,  where  his 
sis'er  resided,  who  had  been  married  to  Marzio  Sersale,  a 
gc.itleman  of  that  place.  But,  before  he  entered  the  town, 
he  exchanged  his  clothes  with  a  poor  shepherd  in  whose 
but  lie  had  bi  en  lodged  during  the  night.  In  this  garb  he 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  his  sister,  and  did  not  let  her 
know  who  he  was,  till  by  a  well  feigned  story  respecting 
her  brother,  he  found  that  lie  still  retained  a  strong  hold  on 
her  affections,  when  he  threw  off  his  disguise  and  disclosed 
bis  r  al  character. 

Tasso  passed  the  summer  very  agreeably  at  Sorrento, 
except  that  his  sister,  alarmed  probably  by  the  occasional 
marks  of  mental  alienation  which  he  betrayed,  called  in 
the  aid  of  some  physicians  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  en- 
deavoured to  expel  the  morbid  melancholy,  with  which 
the  poet  was  oppressed,  by  the  help  of  the  most  potent 
cathartics,  according  to  the  practice  of  that  time.  The 
purgative  system  indeed  seems  to  have  been  exerted  with 
all  its  erergy  on  the  body  of  our  unfortunate  bard. 

Tasso,  like  his  father  Bernardo,  appears  to  have  been  of 
a  restless  disposition;  and  this  restlessness  increased  in 
proportion  as  his  imagination  became  diseased,  and  his 
mind  was  agitated  by  a  visionary  but  sad  array  of  suspi- 
cions and  inquietudes.  Chance  of  place  then  became  a 
sort  of  perpetual  longing,  which  he  attempted  to  gratify  at 
every  risk.  While  the  scene  presented  a  little  novelty,  the 
painful  feeling  of  inquietude  was  Partially  suppressed; 
but  this  effect  could  be  but  of  short  duration,  and,  when  it 
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Ceased  to  operate,  the  old  malady  returned,  and  the  loco. 
motive  impulse,  like  a  counteracting  power  to  an  uneasy 
position,  resumed  its  original  force. 

Among  the  numerous  changes  of  residence,  which  Tasso 
makes  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  period,  we  find  all,  or 
almost  all,  preceded  by  complaints  of  neglect,  or  suspicions 
of  treachery.  The  truth  is,  that  our  great  bard  must  have 
been  a  very  troublesome  inmate  in  any  family;  and  hence, 
though  at  first  the  lustre  of  his  name  might  secure  such 
devout  and  incessant  homage,  as  gratified  his  notions  of 
self-importance,  yet  these  attentions  would  necessarily  be, 
in  a  short  time,  relaxed,  when  the  unfortunate  hypochon- 
driac, ceasing  to  behold  any  thing  agreeable  in  the  situa- 
tion or  the  persons,  made  another  and  another  experiment 
of  change,  which  always  ended  in  similar  mortification 
and  disappointment. 

Though  our  bard  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  do- 
mestic  attentions  of  his  sister  at  Sorrento,  yet  in  Novem- 
ber 1577  we  find  him  arrived  in  Rome.  Here  he  could 
not  long  settle,  but  resolved  to  return  to  Ferrara,  though 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  best  friends,  particularly  the 
cardinal  Albano,  and  Scipio  Gonzaga,  who  foresaw  that 
his  suspicious  temper,  and  the  number  of  enemies  whom 
he  had,  or  imagined  that  he  had  in  the  court  of  Alphon- 
ao,  would  expose  him  to  fresh  mortifications,  and  involve 
him  in  fresh  difficulties  and  distress. 

But,  like  most  persons  of  a  distempered  imagination. 
Tasso,  in  this  period  of  his  life,  was  governed  more  by 
•udden  impulse  than  by  staid  reflection,  and,  magnifying 
beyond  all  just  proportion,  the  present  inconvenience,  he 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  great  future  evil,  which  an  attempt 
to  alleviate  it  might  occasion.  He  solicits  and  he  obtains 
permission  to  return  to  Ferrara.  To  Ferrary  he  accord- 
ingly proceeded  in  1578.  He  was  received  with  courtesy 
and  kindness;  and  his  expectations  were  suddenly  raised, 
but  only  to  be  as  suddenly  depressed.  For,  he  had  not 
been  Ion?  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  before  he  imagined 
himself  slighted,  and  less  homage  offered  to  his  person 
and  his  writings  than  his  self-importance  was  willing  to 
claim.  Alphonso  had  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should 
remain  tranquil,  and  submit  to  the  remedies  that  were 
judged  necessary  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health. 
But  our  sensitive  and  suspicious  bard,  under  the  influence 
of  a  maniacal  vanity,  construed  this  sensible  advice  into  a 
disrespect  to  his  elevated  genius.     He  now  gave  vent  t» 
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bis  ebullitions  of  splenetic  discontent,  and  probably  sparer! 
not  Alphonso  in  his  rage. 

Tasso  again  leaves  Ferrara,  and  proceeds  on  foot  to 
Mantua.  But,  '  crelum  non  aninium  mutant/  &c.  The 
suspicions  and  inquietudes,  which  his  diseased  imagina- 
tion harboured  in  one  place,  soon  followed  him  to  an- 
other. The  complaints  of  indignity  and  neglect,  which 
he  uttered  at  Ferrara,  were  repeated  at  Mantua.  He  sell* 
a  valuable  ruby,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  the 
Duchess  of  Urbino,  and  travels  to  Padua  and  to  Venice. 
In  these  places  he  says  that  ■  he  found  all  hearts  equally 
hardened.*  He  next  passed  into  the  states  of  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  where  he  experienced  so  much  sympathy  and 
admiration,  that  he  seems  to  have  tasted  a  short  interral 
of  repose.  But  this  alas!  was  but  short;  for  he  soon 
began  to  repeat  his  usual  complaints  of  neglect,  and  to 
indulge  his  accustomed  suspicions  of  treacherous  hos- 
tility. 

About  this  time  we  find  that,  among  other  remedies, 
which  the  sons  of  ^Csculapius  had  recommended  for  the 
malady  of  Tasso,  was  the  trial  of  the  cautery.  In  order 
to  induce  the  poet  to  submit  with  the  less  repugnance  to 
this  disagreeable  operation,  the  necessary  bandages  were 
prepared  and  applied  by  the  fair  hands  of  Donna  Lavinia 
della  Rovere,  afterwards  Marchioness  of  Pescara.  This 
little  incident  exhibits  a  pleasing  trait  of  the  assiduous 
attention,  with  which  the  peculiar  humour  of  Tasso  was 
sometimes  studied,  of  the  great  consideration  in  which  he 
was  held,  and  of  the  homage  which  was  paid  to  his 
genius.  Indeed  his  complaints  of  cruelty  and  neglect 
were  for  the  most  part  uttered  without  a  cause. 

Tormented  with  those  unhappy  suspicions,  which  his 
over-weening  pride  and  excessive  irritability  fed  with 
constant  aliment,  Tasso  abruptly  terminated  his  stay  in 
the  states  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  retired  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  those  of  Savoy.  As  he  was  now  destitute  of 
pecuniary  supplies,  he  travelled  on  foot,  and  as  he  him- 
self expresses  it,  '  per  fanghi  et  per  acque,'  through  bog 
and  pool  a  weary  way.  When  he  arrived  at  Turin,  the 
guards  remarking  the  wildness  of  his  looks,  are  said  to 
have  repelled  him  from  t be  gates.  But,  fortunately,  he 
was  met  and  recognized  by  Ingegneri,  who  published  the 
first  complete  edition  of  his  Jerusalem.  By  this  gentle- 
man the  great  po«t  was  introduced  in  the  most  miserable 
plight  into  the  city,  and  was  accompanied  to  the  palace 
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the  Marqui9  Philip  of  Este,  who  had  known  him  at 
Ferrara  in  happier  times,  and  who  now  received  him  with 
tenderness  and  respect.  This  nobleman  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Emanuel  Filiberto,  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  ge- 
neral of  his  cavalry,  and  in  high  favour  at  his  court. 
Tasso  had  now  a  very  liberal  otfer  of  being  received  into 
the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Savoy ;  but  he  rejected  the 
proposal. 

At  Turin,  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of 
Este,  Tasso  appears  to  have  enjoyed  another  brief  interval 
of  serenity,  during  which  he  composed  several  pieces 
both  in  verse  and  prose.  His  prose  compositions  were 
dialogues,  after  the  manner  of  those  of  Plato,  whose 
writings  he  bad  carefully  studied  and  warmly  admired. 
The  serenity  of  Tasso  was  never  more  than  the  transient 
sunshine  of  a  day  in  spring.  His  mind,  though  clear  for 
one  moment,  was  almost  sure  the  next  to  be  obscured  by 
the  vapour  of  discontent.  He  became  impatient  again 
to  return  to  Ferrara;  and  no  entreaties  of  friendship,  nor 
suggestions  of  prudence,  could  shake  his  resolution. 

Tasso  returned  to  Ferrara  on  the  twenty-first  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1579.  The  attention  of  the  city  was  at  this  time 
totally  occupied  with  preparations  for  the  marriage  of 
Aiphonso  to  his  third  wife,  Margaret  Gonzaga,  daughter 
of  Duke  William  of  Mantua.  Our  poet  therefore  on  his 
arrival  was  but  little  heeded,  as  might  be  expected  ;  but 
his  feelings  were  too  morbidly  acute  patiently  to  endure 
the  supposed  indignity  of  premeditated  neglect.  We  find 
him,  therefore,  almost  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Fer- 
rara, yielding  to  the  impetuous  impulse  of  querulous  dis- 
satisfaction. But,  as  his  unfortunate  maniacal  ailectioa 
was  now  fully  ascertained,  little  regard  was  paid  to  his 
extravagant  representations  of  neglect.  Finding  the  idea 
of  exaggerated  self-importance  thus  sorely  wounded,  he 
is  said  to  have  set  no  bounds  to  his  indignation,  and  to 
have 

*  burst  forth,  even  in  public,  into  the  most  keen  expressions  he 
could  invent  against  the  duke,  the  whole  house  of  Ebte,  and 
the  principal  people  of  the  court.  He  cursed  his  former  ser- 
vices, retracted  all  the  praises  he  had  bren  lavish  of  in  his 
verses,  and  affirmed  that  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  and  alt  his  court 
were  a  mean  and  worthless  crew  of  thieves  and  of  ungrateful 
monsters.' 

Is  it  now  to  be  wondered  that  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  or 
evea  the  police  of  the  place,  should  not  quietly  endure 
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these  repeated  outrages  on  public  decency,  and  should  not 
leave  at  large  a  man,  who  thus  openly  insulted  the  ruling 
powers  and  authorities  of  the  state?  If  it  be  said  that 
these  were  only  the  reproaches  of  a  mad  man,  yet  is  a 
inad  man  to  be  suffered  to  asperse  the  most  respectable 
part  of  the  community  without  restraint?  Suppose  Mr. 
Walter  Scott  to  be  seized  with  a  similar  tit  of  mania, 
would  he  be  permitted  to  roam  at  large  about  St.  James's 
Palace,  or  Windsor  Castle,  and  suffered  to  call  all  the 
royal  family  and  the  whole  court  a  mean  and  worthless 
crew  of  thieves  and  vagabonds?  This  is  not  very  pro- 
bable. Such  a  maniacal  libeller,  though  in  the  person  of 
the  greatest  poet,  would  undoubtedly  be  sent  to  some 
place  of  wholesome  discipline  and  confinement.  Does 
then  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  deserve  blame  for  giving  orders 
to  have  Tasso  conducted  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Anne, 
where  lunatics  at  that  time  were  usually  confined? 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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THE  impending  struggle  of  the  East  India  Company 
for  the  renewal  of  their  charter  has  occasioned  the  present 
voluminous  expose'  of  the  transactions  by  which  they 
have  acquired  the  enormous  monopoly,  commercial  and 
political,  which  has  for  many  years  been  the  wonder  and 
envy  of  the  mercantile  interests  of  Europe. 

At  no  time  during  the  perusal  of  these  ponderous 
quartos  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  their  author  is  the 
avowed,  nay  the  official  apologist  of  the  association, 
whose  annals  he  exhibits.  We  ^premise  this  not  from 
any  personal  disrespect  to  Mr.  Bruce,  but  because  we 
deem  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  impress  upon  our 
readers  that  they  can  expect  nothing  from  these  volumes 
but  an  ex  parte  statement  of  the  claims  of  the  East  India 
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Company  to  a  centinuance  of  their  charter.  That  their 
historiographer  has  most  faithfully  discharged  his  duty  to 
his  employers  on  this  occasion  no  person  can  deny,  but 
that  his  readers  will  have  too  frequent  provocations  to 
challenge  his  claims  to  impartiality,  will  require  but  little 
exertion  on  our  part  to  establish. 

It  is  our  wish  to  be  expressly  understood,  as,  at  pre- 
sent, giving  no  opinion  upon  the  great  point  so  frequently 
mooted  by  our  legislators,  as  to  the  policy  of  deputing  the 
sovereignty  of  an  immense  empire  to  a  committee  of  mer- 
chants, who  from  the  very  nature  of  their  education  and 
habits  must  necessarily  be  of  doubtful  authority  in  mat-* 
ters  of  political  economy,  and  it  is  equally  our  wish  to 
avoid  hazarding  an  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  con- 
tinuing a  monopoly,  which  has  been  boldly  charged  in  the 
House  of  Commons  with  the  strange  anomaly  of  admit- 
ting to  a  participation  in  the  trade  of  India  every  merchant 
in  the  world,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  alone  who  are  of 
British  parentage. 

Even  if  we  were  now  inclined  to  enter  upon  either  of 
these  questions,  Mr.  Bruce's  volumes  do  not  furnish  us 
with  sufficient  materials :  his  annals  bring  down  the  af- 
fairs of  the  East  India  Company  only  to  the  year  1708,  a 
period  since  which,  much,  we  fear,  has  occurred  to 
render  their  claims  still  more  questionable.  Events  have 
since  arisen  from  the  imputed  mismanagement  of  the 
company  and  its  servants  to  provoke  the  indignation  of 
all  with  whom  the  chartered  rights  of  mankind  have  been 
held  sacred,  and  India,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Burke, 
'  has  for  years  been  an  object  of  an  unremitted  struggle 
between  the  bounties  of  Providence  to  renovate,  and  the 
wickedness  of  mankind  to  destroy  !' 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  toai  a  few  merchant 
adventurers  found  their  way  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Indian  seas.  The  memorable  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  while  it  formed  the  basis  of  a  lasting 
security  to  the  realm,  gave  new  life  to  the  spirit  of  naval 
adventure  which  had  arisen  in  a  former  reign.  In  the 
mean  time  the  patronage  of  the  queen  was  not  wanting, 
and  the  first  ships  which  sailed  from  England  to  India 
carried  with  them  circular  letters  from  their  sovereign, 
addressed  to  the  various  princes  who  governed  the  East. 
By  these  official  documents,  which  will  remain  to  distant 
ages  as  evidence  of  the  wise  policy  of  the  queen  and  her 
counsellors,  the  handful  of  merchants  who  had  opened 
the  trade  with  India  are  warmly  recommended  to  the 
Ckit.  Rev,  Vol.  22,  February,  1811.  K 
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friendship  of  the  native  princes.  The  success  t>f  their 
first  voyage  was  prodigious;  from  Mr.  Bruce  we  learn 
that  a  cargo  of  clove*  which  was  purchased  at  Amboyna 
for  8,9481.  sold  in  England  for  3b\287l.  thus  yielding  a 
clear  profit  of  234  per  cent,  on  the  sum  originally  sub- 
scribed by  the  London  merchants,  when  they  obtained 
their  first  charter. 

The  queen's  letters,  and  the  presents  carried  out  by  the 
first  adventurers,  had  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  natives, 
wherever  the  English  ships  made  their  appearance,  but 
what  contributed  more  than  all  to  enhance  their  respecta- 
bility, was  their  success  in  beating  the  Portuguese  in  a 
naval  engagement  in  the  Indian  seas.  The  favour  of  the 
Mogul  was  on  this  occasion  extended  to  the  English  in  a 
peculiar  manner  :  a  phirmaund  or  grant,  was  immediately 
issued,  by  which  they  acquired  a  right  to  form  a  regular 
settlement  at  Surat,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  from 
that  era  they  acquired  what  has  been  since  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  their  dead  stock  in  India. 

The  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese,  were  at  first  the 
only  European  nations  who  enjoyed  the  trade  to  India  in 
the  l(5th  century.  In  the  Dutch,  the  first  British  adven- 
turers encountered  the  most  formidable  rivals,  and  the 
former,  tarn  Martc  quam  Mercurio,  were  generally  success- 
ful. In  one  year,  out  of  ten  English  ships  3ent  to  India, 
only  one  returned,  the  rest  being  captured  and  detained 
by  the  Dutch,  on  pretence  of  paying  for  the  erection  of 
forts,  from  which  it  was  contended  that  the  English  had 
derived  an  equal  advantage  with  their  European  neigh- 
bours. But  this  was  not  the  only  evil  experienced  by  the 
English  in  the  infancy  of  their  trade  from  the  conduct  of 
the  Dutch;  the  latter  were  guilty  of  numerous  piracies  on 
the  natives,  who  made  no  distinction  between  the  flags  of 
the  two  nations  in  their  remonstrances  to  their  own  princes, 
and  the  English  at  Surat  were  repeatedly  imprisoned  until 
they  made  compensation  for  the  robberies  of  their  bitterest 
enemies. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1622  that  the  trade  of  the  East 
India  Company  with  Persia  was  established  on  a  footing 
likely  to  be  productive  of  real  advantage.  The  Portuguese 
had  long  almost  exclusively  occupied  the  trade  of  the 
Gulph  of  Ormus,  and  having  alternately  annoyed  both  the 
Persian  and  English  shipping,  a  joint  expedition  was  un- 
taken  against  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Ormus,  which 
ended  in  their  final  expulsion.  The  share  of  booty  which 
fell  to  the  East  India  Company  on  this  occasion  was  im« 
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rriense,  and  seems  to  have  excited  jealousies  ou  the  part  of 
the  government  at  home,  which  were  kept  up  for  nearly  a 
century  afterwards,  occasioivally  breaking  out  in  the  grant- 
ing of  licences  to  private  traders,  or  interlopers,  a»  Mr. 
Bruce  denominates  them,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
chartered  Company. 

The  rivalship  of  the  other  European  nations  therefore 
was  not  the  only  obstacle  against  which  the  company  had 
to  contend.  The  necessities  of  James  I.  and  the  rapacity 
©f  his  minion,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  on  one  occasion 
produced  the  detention  of  the  company's  outward  bound 
fleet  at  Gravesend  until  the  claims  of  the  former  as  sove- 
reign, and  of  the  latter,  as  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Great 
Britain,  to  the  prize  money  taken  at  Ormus,  were  adjusted. 
A  compromise  having  taken  place  between  the  parties, 
the  ships  were  allowed  to  sail  on  the  payment  by  the  com- 
pany of  10,0001.  to  the  king,  and  the  like  sum  to  Bucking- 
ham. 

Although  we  cannot  altogether  applaud  the  manner  in 
which  this  claim  to  the  Admiralty  droits  was  enforced,  yet 
there  is  something  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made  that 
deserves  our  approbation.  That  a  mere  chartered  company 
of  merchants  should  assume  to  themselves  the  right  of 
making  peace  or  war,  and  forming  alliances  with  foreign 
powers,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  government  at 
home,  was  certainly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  ministers  of 
that  day  had  the  authority  of  the  crown  lawyers  for  what 
they  did. 

The  massacre  at  Amboyna  forms  the  next  prominent 
cyent  in  the  annals  of  the  East  India  Company  at  this 
period,  but  the  circumstances  attending  it  are  well  known 
to  every  English  reader,  nor  do  they  derive  any  additional 
interest  from  the  dry  mercantile  manner  in  which  they 
are  detailed  by  our  present  historiographer. 

The  death  of  James  in  1<>9o,  did  not  relieve  the  com- 
pany from  their  grievances,  and  in  1630  the  Portuguese 
assembled  in  the  Persian  gulph  a  force  sufficient  to  threaten 
Ormus,  but  they  were  repulsed  by  the  English,  whose 
naval  superiority  was  now  almost  established. 

In  1(534-35,  the  trade  with  Bengal,  which  has  subse- 
quently proved  the  richest  of  all  the  company's  settle- 
ments, was  opened.  The  circumstance  of  an  English  sur- 
geon having  performed  some  wonderful  cures  at  the  court 
of  one  of  the  native  princes  at  this  period,  tended  greatly 
to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and 
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the  English  acquired  a  decided  ascendancy  over  alt  other 
merchants. 

The  season  of  1635-36,  is  described  as  an  important 
era  in  the  history  of  the  East  India  Company.  King 
Charles  under  his  sign  manual  granted  a  licence  to  Sir 
William  Courteen,  to  form  an  association  of  merchants  to 
trade  to  India,  in  direct  opposition,  to  what  the  company 
had  beec  to  regard  as  their  exclusive  privileges, 

granted  by  the  criminal  charter  of  Elizabeth.  Courteen, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  servant  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, sailed  to  India  with  a  few  ships  under  his  new  li- 
cence, and  commenced  his  career,  as  Mr.  Bruce  infer 
us,  by  committing  piracies  on  two  native  vessels,  the  crews 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  put  to  the  torture.  The  servants 
of  the  company  at  Surat,  were  immediately,  imprisoned 
until  these  depredations  were  expiated,  a  severity  to  wl. 
they  were  but  too  often  accustomed,  and  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  adoption  of  measures  by  jtlie  company  to.  pre- 
vent its  repetition.  ' 

It  is  somewhat  curious,  that  about  this  period  we  find 
the  commencement  of  that  military  system,  which  has 
since  acquired  the  immense  empire  of  India.  Harassed 
by  the  repetition  of  these  vexatious  arrests,  and  partly  also 
with  a  view  to  protect  their  factories  from  a  surprize  by 
the  natives,  the  company  sent  out  a  few  European  soldiers 
to  their  different  factories.  These  were  employed  in 
teaching  some  native  troops,  who  willingly  enlisted  into 
the  company's  service ;  and  by  degrees  armies  we,re  formed, 
by  means  of  which  in  subsequent  years,  tribute  was  ex- 
acted from  the  native  princes,  on  the  pretext  that  the 
English  were  the  representatives  or  collectors  of  the 
Mogul. 

Courteen's  expedition  did  not  fail  to  excite  considerable 
apprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  company,  and  a  spirited 
remonstrance  was  presented  to  the  privy  council  on  the 
subject,  instructions  being  at  the  same  time  forwarded  to 
their  servants  in  India,  forbidding  them  to  give  any  assist- 
ance or  countenance  to  the  interlopers. 

The  king's  answer  to  the  company's  remonstrance  on 
the  subject  of  Cour teen's  depredations,  was  rather  equi- 
vocal. His  majesty,  however,  in  a  letter  to  the  Persian 
Governor  of  Surat,  disclaimed  the  outrages  in  question, 
and  requested  the  release  of  the  company's  servants,  but 
the  company  was  forbidden  to  proceed,  at  law  against 
Courteen,  until  the  return  of  his  ships  to  England. 
The  distresses 'of  Charles,  in  consequeuce  of  his  quar- 
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tels  with  the  parliament,  compelled  him  to  have  recourse 
to  the  East  India  Company,  whose  loyalty  induced  them 
to  sell  his  majesty  a  quantity  of  pepper  at  2s.  Id.  per  lb. 
and  which  was  immediately  re-sold  at  Is.  8d.  whereby  the 
king  obtained  50,0001.  Bonds  were  granted  On  this  occa- 
sion to  the  company,  payable  by  the  farmers  of  the  cus- 
toms, but  the  civil  wars  ensued,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  ever  paid. 

The  annals  of  the  company  during  the  civil  wars, 
assume  a  gloomy  appearance :  while  they  were  doomed  to 
be  plundered  at  home,  the  defection  of  their  servants 
abroad,  occasioned  by  the  higher  allurements  held  out  by 
the  new  traders  or  merchant  adventurers,  plunged- the 
company  into  serious-  embarrassments,  but  they  had  the 
merit  of  patience  and  perseverance.  Madras  was  settled 
about  1643,  and  although  Cromwell  had  uniformly  given 
encouragement  to  the  merchant  adventurers  or  interlopers, 
yet  we  find  him  granting  a  new  charter  to  the  company. 
In  1667,  a  coalition  took  place  between  the  merchant  ad- 
venturers or  licenced  traders  and  the  Chartered  Company, 
and  in  1661  the  grand  Charter  of  Charles  II,  was  granted, 
by  which,  as  they  conceived,  the  company  were  confirmed 
in  their  monopoly/or  ever  ! 

At  this  period,  our  author  closes  his  first  volume,  and 
before  proceeding  to  lay  before  our  readers  in  his  own 
wor<}s  the  results  or  inferences  which  he  is  pleased  to  draw 
from  the  previous  annals  of  the  company,  we  think  it  a 
most  important  fact  to  which  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  that  three  successive  sovereigns  had  repeatedly  set 
their  faces  against  the  growth  of  the  company's  monopoly. 
The  first  of  these,  James,  although  not  the  most  enlight- 
ened monarch  perhaps  that  England  ever  saw,  was  never- 
theless assisted  by  the  talents  of  the  most  eminent  states- 
men and  lawyers  who  ever  adorned  the  English  history. 
His  successor,  Charles  I.  by  the  licences  granted  to  Cour- 
teen  and  others,  gave  sufficient  evidence  of  his  sentiments. 
That  rfo  man  better  understood  the  true  interest  of  his 
country  than  Cromwell,  we  believe  his  enemies  have  not 
denied,  and  yet  it  is  no  less  certain  that  he  also  opposed  the 
continuance  of  the  monopoly,  of  the  East  India  Company. 
We  know  it  will  be  said  that  the  pecuniary  embarrassments 
of  the  first  two  sovereigns,  drove  them  to  various  expe- 
dients to  support  their  expenditure.  There  was  a  national 
jealousy,  however,  excited  against  the  monopolists;  and  the 
enterprizing  spirit  of  British  merchants,  which  began  to 
shew  itself  about  the  above  period,  backed  as  it  was  by  the 
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naval  glory  acquired  under  Crom  well's  Protectorate,  threat- 
ened the  total  extinction  of  the  company's  privileges  more 
than  once. 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  series  of 
inferences  drawn  by  Mr.  Bruce,  from  the  narrative  of  which 
we  have  attempted  to  give  an  analysis.  We  consider  them 
peculiarly  worthy  of  attention;  they  exhibit  a  very  com- 
pact sketch  of  the  company's  history  during  the  first  era 
into  which  the  author  has  divided  it. 

c  This  review  of  the  annals  of  the  fcondon  East  India  Company 
during  the  first  period  of  its  history,  or  from  its  establishment 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  restoration  of  its  privileges  by  Kin<_* 
Charles  Second,  founded  on  original  documents,  authorizes  the 
following  results: — 

*  First. — That  the  discovery  of  the  circuitous  navigation  to  the 
East  Indies,  by  Va^co  de  Gama,  which  coincided  nearly  in  point 
of  time  with  the  discovery  of  America,  by  Columbus,  opened 
new  and  valuable  sources  of  wealth,  and  produced  a  more  en- 
larged system  of  politics  and  of  commerce  among  the  European 
nations: — That  during  the  century  in  which  Spain  discovered 
America,  and  Portugal  the  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  the  re- 
sources and  power  of  both  kingdoms  were  increased  to  that 
height,  as  to  become  objects  of  political  and  commercial  jealousy 
to  the  other  maritime  nations  of  Europe  ;  and  though,  during 
this  century,  the  ancient  routes  of  the  East  India  trade,  to  the 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  kept  open,  yet  this  trade  was 
gradually  on  the  decline: — That,  after  the  revolution  in  Hol- 
land had  separated  the  United  Provinces  from  Spain,  the  Dutch 
were  roused  to  make  efforts  to  acquire  a  part  of  the  East  Indian 
trade,  and  their  example  stimulated  the  English  nation  to  the 
like  enterprize;  naval  strength  thus  began  to  be  as  much  a 
subject  of  national  importance  and  jealousy,  as  the  great  ar- 
mies of  the  continental  states  which  were  contending  for  para* 
mount  power  in  Europe;  and  it  was  from  these  sources  that  the 
prevailing  principle  of  a  balance  of  power  was  combined  with  the 
new  principle  of  a  balance  of  trade. 

'  Second.— That  it  was  with  the  object  of  adding  to  the  mari- 
time strength  of  England,  on  which  its  defence  against  the 
Spanish  Armada  had  so  recently  depended,  and  of  invigorating 
the  balance  of  trade,  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  charter,  esta- 
blished the  London  East  India  Company,  with  exclusive  pri-» 
vileges;  and  as,  at  this  juncture,  the  other  European  maritime 
powers  were  directing  their  efforts  to  other  sources  of  commerce, 
the  £nglish  and  Dutch  East  India  Companies  became  the  rivals 
of  the  Portuguese,  in  the  direct  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  when 
the  political  interests  of  those  three  nations  were  combining  to 
form  alliances  in  Europe,  intended  to  defend  their  respective  ter- 
ritories against  the  aggrandizement  either  of  Spain  or  of  France. 
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■  Thiid. — That,' from  a  general  review  of  the  Portuguese  con- 
quests in  the  East  Indies,  it  appears  their  settlements  and 
trade,  during  the  period  in  which  they  were  administered  by 
the  officers  who  Lad  established  them,  were  extensive  and  con- 
solidated ;  but  that,  from  the  time  when  the  crown  of  Portugal 
was  annexed  to  that  of  Spain,  the  Portuguese  settlements  in 
the  East  were  left  without  resources,  or  the  adequate  means 
of  defeuce,  and  gradually  became  acquisitions  to  the  Dutch. 
That  after  Portugal  again  became  a  separate  sovereignty,  its 
national  spirit  was  broken,  till  at  last,  by  its  treaty  with  Hol- 
land (under  the  mediation  of  England,  in  166!),  it  relin-r 
quished  its  claims  on  the  Dutch  conquests  in  the  East  Indies, 
on  condition  tltat  the  States  General  should  recognize  its  rights 
to  the  Brazils. 

*  Fourth. — That  the  commercial  cnterprizes  and  conquests  of 
the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies  arose  from  the  defenceless  situa- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  and  English  establishment;  from  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  being  supported  by  large  funds 
and  fleets,  and  assimilated  with  the  States  General  (many  of 
their  directors  being  also  members  of  the  states),  and  from  the 
varying  politics  of  the  English  government,  which  successively 
infringed  on  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  London  East 
India  Company  ;  events  which  abridged  their  equipments, 
and  prevented  them  from  extending  their  commerce  at  the 
few  factories  which  they  could  preserve,  or  from  defraying  the 
heavy  charges  of  their  factories,  and  the  repeated  losses  iu 
stores  and  shipping,  to  which  they  were  exposed, 

*  Fifth.— That  the  native  states  in  the  East  Indies,  at  whose 
ports  the  Loudon  East  India  Company  opened  a  trade,  -were 
unequal  in  their  power  either  to  admit  or  to  protect  thei; 
shipping  or  their  factors:  that  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  Indies,  a  mixed  barter  only  could  be  attempted  ;  that 
from  the  Indies  to  the  Ganges,  though  the  Mogul  empire 
had  been  established,  and  reduced  to  a  regular  system  by 
Akbar,  the  frequent  civil  wars  for  the  succession  rendered 
commercial  intercourse  difficult,  and  the  tenures  by  phir- 
maunds,  or  grants,  from  the  Moguls,  or  from  their  officers, 
precarious  and  expensive ;  and  those  from  the  inferior  chiefs 
on  the  Malabar  or  Coromandel  coasts  still  more  temporary 
and  uncertain.  That  the  chiefs  in  the  islands  eastwards  of 
the  peninsula  did  not  possess  power  sufficient  to  protect  the 
strangers  who  sought  commercial  intercourse  at  the  ports  of 
their  dominions;  and,  from  their  frequent  wars  with  each 
other,  often  requested  the  assistance  of  the  European  traders, 
which  reduced  them  to  become  either  their  dependants  or  their 
subjects. 

1  Sixth. — That  though  the  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth  dis- 
tinctly defined  the  corporate  and  exclusive  rights  of  the  East 
India  Company,  the  death  of  this  wise  sovereign,  while  their 
voyages  were  experimental  only,  exposed  them  to  the  varying 
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policy  of  her  successor;  who,  a  stranger  to  the  rising  English 
commerce,  introduced,  bv  licenses)  the  interference  of  private 
merchants,  or  interlopers,  contrary  to  the  express  terms  of  the 
queen's  charter :  but  this  infraction  of  the  company's  privi- 
leges was,  in  a  few  years,  admitted  by  Kin*  James  to  be  as 
Unwise  as  it  was  unjust;  for  in  1609  he  renewed  the  company's 
charter,  and  made  their  exclusive  privileges  permanent.  That 
on  the  basis  of  this  charter  the  first  joint  stock  of  the  London, 
company  was  formed,  to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  four 
years,  or  four  successive  voyages,  and  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  at  the 
company's  expence,  sent  as  the  king's  ambassador  to  the 
Mogul.  That,  in  1617-18,  when  the  second  joint  stock  was 
formed,  the  funds  and  equipments  of  the  London  company 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  who  considered  that  this 
large  stock,  and  proportionate  equipments,  would  raise  the 
English  trade  in  the  East  Indies  to  the  same  height  as  their 
own,  an  event  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  1619,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  council  of  defence,  constituted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  depress  the  trade  and  exertions  of  the  London  com- 
pany, and  to  become  the  source  of  their  aggressions,  which 
produced  mutual  complaints  to  their  respective  arrangements; 
and  this  situation  of  the  English  and  Dutch  affairs  in  the 
East  led  to  the  massacre  at  Amboyna;  an  outrage,  reparation 
for  which  was  not  obtained  at  the  death  of  King  James  I. 

'  Seventh.— That,  though  King  Charles  I.  at  his  accession, 
and  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  not  only  attempted  to 
obtain,  by  negotiation,  redress  from  the  Slates  General  for 
the  losses  of  the  company,  but  proceeded  to  retaliation  on 
their  homeward-bound  ships.  Yet  the  rising  factions  in  Eng- 
land lessened  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  obliged  the  king 
to  recede  from  those  spirited  measures  which  the  company 
hoped  would  have  procured  them  redress  from  the  Dutch. 
That,  from  the  year  1(>30  to  1 635. though  the  company  formed 
their  third  joint  stock,  and  established  regulations  for  the  sup- 
pression of  private  traffic,  the  disputes  between  the  king  and 
the  parliament  not  only  prevented  the  increase  of  their  trade, 
but  leit  them  still  exposed  to  the  oppressions  of  the  Dutch. 
That,  from  1635  to  1633,  the  king  encouraged  and  granted 
licences  to  Courteen's  Association,  which  became  a  kind  of 
second  East  India  Company,  the  equipments  and  factors  of 
which,  from  being  under  no  •  regulations,  not  only  invaded 
every  branch  of  the  London  company's  trade  in  the  East,  but 
exposed  their  servants  and  their  property  to  imprisonment  and 
seizure  by  the  nativepowers.  That,  in  1633-39  the  privy  council, 
aware  of  these  destructive  interferences,  proposed  a  coalition 
between  the  East  India  Company  and  this  association;  and 
though  the  king,  in  1640,  offered  to  revoke  Courteen's  licence, 
and  to  confirm  the  charter  and  privileges  of  the  company,  his 
necessities  in  1641  obliged  him  to  recede  from  the  offer:  and 
that,  during  the  whole  of  the  calamitous  period  from  1642  t$ 
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1649,  the  company  were  obliged  to  depend  on  the  limited 
'.subscriptions,  known  in  their  history  as  the  first  general  voyage, 
and  the  fourth  joint  stock  ;  which  were  applied  to  keep  up  a 
proportion  of  the  Malabar  trade,  to  preserve  their  right  to  the 
customs  at  Gombroon,  and  the  grants  for  trade  in  Persian 
produce,  to  form  settlements  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  to 
revive,  by  exchanges,  the  trade  at  Bantam,  and  to  .preserve 
that  proportion  of  the  spice. trade  to  which  they  were?  entitled 
by  i he  treaty  of l6l9- 

1  Eighth. — That,  from  the  period  when  the  monarchy  was  sub* 
verted,  the  London  East-India  Company  were  compelled  (not 
knowing  in  whom  the  sovereignty  might  ultimately  be  vested) 
to  keep  out  of  view,  as  much  as  might  be  prartit  able,  the  sub- 
ject  of  their  charters  and  exclusive  privileges ;  to  wave  any 
questions  respecting  the  intrusions  of  Courteen,  and  the  other  in- 
terlopers, which  had  arisen  in  England,  during  the  weakened  pe- 
riod of  the  late  reign  ;  and  to  preserve,  by  tempo;  ary  additions  to 
their  stock,  the  public  opiuion  of  the  importance  of  the  East  India 
trade  ;  while  their  servants,  abroad,  were  exposed  to  depredations 
and  imprisonment,  occasioned  by  the  irregularities  of  these  inter- 
lopers,and  by  the  predominant  fleets  of  theDutch:  That,  in  1 649- 
50, when  Courteens's  association  assumed  anew  character,by  esta- 
blishing a  colony  at  Assada,  the  East  Tndia  Company  applied  to 
the  council  of  state  for  an  act  of  parliament  to  encourage  their 
trade;  but  were  compelled  to  coalesce  with  these  Assada  mer- 
chants, and  to  form,  for  the  support  of  the  East  India  trade, 
what  was  termed  an  united  joint  stock : — That,  after  this  union, 
they  presented  a  series  of  petitions  to  the  Council  of  State,  and 
to  parliament,  for  redress  of  the  grievances  they  had  experienced 
From  the  Dutch,  and,  as  the  war  with  Holland  approached,  en- 
tered, into  the  views  of  the  protector,  by  opening  a  subscription 
to  fit  out  an  armament  to  be  sent  to  the  East  Indies,  to  obtain, 
by  force,  that  reparation  for  the  rna>sacre  of  Amboyna,  which 
had,  in  vain,  b  en  sought  by  negociations. 

'  Ninth. — That,  in  lh'54,  when  the  protectorate  was  esta- 
blished, and  a  compensation  (though  inadequate)  obtained  from 
the  Dutch,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  when  the  London  Com- 
pany expected  to  be  supported  in  their  charter  and  privileges, 
Cromwell  and  the  Council  of  State  granted  commissions  or 
licences  to  a  more  formidable  domestic  rival  (the  merchant  ad- 
venturers trading  to  the  East  Indies)  than  any  to  which  the 
company  had,  hitherto,  been  exposed :— That,  notwithstanding 
petitions  to  the  protector  and  his  council,  both  by  the  company, 
and  by  the  merchant  adventurers,  their  elaims  were, for  a  time,  left 
undecided;  partly  from  the  claim?  of  the  successive  stocks  of 
the  East  India  Company  for  proportions  of  the  compensations 
recovered  from  the  Dutch:  but,  duiing  this  period,  both  the 
Company  and  the  merchant  adventurers  fitted  out  shipping, 
and  sent  stock  to  be  iuvestedin  the  Indian  trade,  which  had  the 
effect  of  creating  an  opinion,  both  in  Holland  and  the  East 
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Indies,  that  the  London  Company  had  been  dissolved  :  thi?, 
m  the  former,  led  to  the  idea  that  English  fleets  were  to  be  sent 
to  bear  down  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East  Indies;  and,  in 
the  latter  to  suspension,  and  in  some  cases,  to  the  loss  of  those 
privileges  which  the  company  had  purchased  from  the  native 
powers. 

*  Tenth. — That,  though  for  hve  years  Cromwell  listened  to 
the  applications  of  the  merchant  adventurers,  and  hesitated 
whether  he  should  withdraw  their  exclusive  privileges  from  the 
London  East  India  Company,  and  though  he  had,  during  this 
jperiod,  granted  licences  to  the  merchant  adventurers  to  fit  out 
equipments  for  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  yet  the  Council  of 
State,  on  the  fullest  examination  of  the  subject,  decided  that 
the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  could  only  be  carried  on  by  a  char- 
tered company,  on  a  joint  stock,  and  with  exclusive  privileges; 
and,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  company'*  rights  had  been 
infringed,  they  neither  were  lost,  nor  their  charter  dissolved: 
and  it  is  a  most  interesting  fact,  that  in  the  whole  of  this  investi- 
gation (though  the  monarchy,  from  which  the  company  derived 
their  charter,  had  fallen)  it  was  never  once  doubted  that  this 
charter  was  valid  and  permanent,  but  that  it  was  a  subject  of 
speculation  only,  whether  the  East  India  trade  might  not  be 
conducted,  on  a  more  extensive  and  profitable  scale,  by  mer- 
chant adventurers,  licenced  to  make  experiments  of  an  open  and 
unrestrained  commerce,  on  their  own  capitals. 

*  Eleventh. — That  the  immediate  effect  of  this  decision  of 
Cromwell,  and  of  the  Council  of  State,  was  to  relieve  the  Lon- 
don East  India  Company  from  that  domestic  competition,  which 
had  proved  as  destructive  to  them  as  to  the  private  merchants 
who  had  engaged  in  it;  for  a  •oalition  took  place,  between  the 
company  and  the  merchant  adventurers,  which  united  their 
stocks,  and  formed  that  large  fund  upon  which  the  trade  was 
a<;ain  to  proceed,  with  increased  exports  and  shipping,  and 
rew  powers  to  reclaim  their  interrupted  grants  from  the  na- 
tive states,  and  to  re-assert  their  rights  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Dutch,  whose  further  aggression  obliged  the 
Company  to  renew  their  petitions  to  Cromwell,  and  to  the 
Council  of  State.  The  death  of  Cromwell,  at  the  time  those 
petitions  were  under  consideration,  again  threw  the  company 
into  that  embarrassment  at  home,  which,  for  two  years,  ren- 
dered it  dangerous  for  them  to  give  instructions  to  their  presi- 
dencies and  factories,  and  left  their  servants  abroad  in  that  de- 
gree of  uncertainty  which  compelled  them,  instead  of  dispatch- 
ing the  homeward  fleets  direct  to  England,  to  order  them  to 
proceed  to  successive  stations,  and  await  intelligence,  wrh ether 
the  property  with  which  they  were  entrusted,  could  be  brought 
to  the  country,  in  which  its  owners  might  expect  to  receive  it. 
At  last,  happily  for  all  parties,  the  Restoration  of  King 
Charles  II.  ijras  accomplished;  and  the  company  obtained  from 
the  legal  sovereign  a  confirmation  of  their  charters^  and  of  their 
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exclusive   privileges,  nearly  in  the  terms  in  which  they   had 
originally  beengranted. 

4  Tw  eifth .—That  it  has  been  proved,  from  the  annals  of  the 
London  East  India  Company,  from  its  establishment  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  its  restoration  by  King  Charles  the  Second,  that 
the  East  India  trade  of  England  could  only  be  conducted,  either 
in  shipping,  or  factories,  on  a  joint  stock,  protected  by  a  charter 
of  incorporation  and  exclusive  privileges.  That  the  successive 
speculations,  founded  on  theories  of  open  trade  to  the  East 
Indies,  either  by  the  lesser  equipments  of  particular  merchants, 
pretending  to  open  trade  in  countries,  within  the  company's  li- 
mits, in  which  factories  had  not  been  established,  or  by  the  more 
immediate  infringements  on  their  privileges,  by  larger  associa- 
tions (Courteen's  association,  the  Assada  merchants,  and  the 
merchant  adventurers),  have  uniformly  occasioned  to  the  London 
East  India  Company  sometimes  the  interruption,  and,  at  other 
times,  the  exclusion  of  their  trade  from  particular  ports,  at 
which  they  had  purchased  privileges  or  established  factories; 
but,  with  the  same  uniformity  terminated  in  the  bankruptcy  of 
these  speculators,  or  (to  save  themselves  from  ruin)  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  merging  their  funds  in  the  joint  stock  of  the  London 
East  India  Company.  Hence,  neither  during  the  monarchy, 
nor  during  the  interregnum,  the  rights  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  its  "  dead  stock"  of  forts,  factories,  or  privileges  of 
trade,  obtained  or  purchased  from  the  native  powers,  were,  at 
any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances  of  state,  ever  questioned 
by  government/ 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  III. — The  Forest  Minstrel;  a  selection  of  Songs, 
adapted  to  the  most  favourite  Scottish  Airs.  Few  of  them 
ever  before  published.  By  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  and  others,  IQmo.  222  pp.  Price  bs.  Boards* 
Edinburgh  and  London,  Constable,  1810. 

WE  do  not  know  who  is  the  editor  of  this  little  col- 
lection;  but  we  did  not  conceive  a  very  high  ©pinion  of 
his  taste  or  judgment  when  we  were  told  that  his  motive 
for  publishing  was  to  afford  young  ladies  a  relief  from  the 
thread-bare  songs  of  Burns.  *  In  truth,  a  young  lady 
cannot,  without  hesitating  reluctance,  sit  down  to  her 
piano,  and  sing  what  every  ballad-hawker  in  the  street  is 
singing  at  times.'  P.  viii.  We  have  always  been  dis- 
posed to  think  this  same  ballad-hawking  one  of  the  surest 
tests  of  popular  merit;  and  we  may  be  ill-natured  enough 
to  believe  that  very  few  of  the  songs  in  the  present  volume 
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Trill  ever  become  disagreeable  to  young  ladies  of  delicacy 
or  editors  of  nice  discrimination  vn  that  account.  What 
further  disgusted  us  with  the  gentleman  before  us  is  his 
ladyVwaiting-woman  fastidiousness  about  the  *  Italian 
tirlie-wlurlies.9  The  now  fashionable  rage  for  rude  sim- 
plicity is  the  very  jacobinism  of  taste  and  genius. 

Thus  unfavourably  impressed  in  the  commencement, 
we  proceeded  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  volume ; 
and  we  frankly  acknowledge  the  impression  under  which 
we  perused  them,  because,  since  it- certainly  accompanied 
us  throughout  the  perusal,  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  as  to 
our  being  impartial  judges  of  the  subject.  On  this  ac- 
count, our  remarks  shall  be  very  brief,  and,  if  the  speci- 
mens which  we  select  for  something  like  superior  merit, 
shall  induce  our  readers  to  examine  the  book  for  them- 
selves, we  believe  our  duty  may  be  better  accomplished 
than  by  the  most  laboured  critical  dissertation. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Burns  is  the  model  of  imitation 
with  most  of  these  lyrical  poets  of  the  mountains;  and 
we  shoujd  not  drag  forward  examples  of  close  and  servile 
copyism,  if  it  were  not  almost  forced  upon  us  by  the  fre- 
quency of  their  occurrence.  What  think  our  readers  of 
the  following  original  effusion  of  James  Hogg  ? 


CALEDONU. 

UR — LORD    ABOYXE. 

'  Caledonia !  thou  land  of  the  mountain  and  rock ; 

Of  the  ocean,  the  mist,  and  the  wind ; 
Thou  land  of  the  torrent,  the  pine,  and  the  oak ; 

Of  the  roe-buck,  the  hart,  and  the  hind : 

'  Though  hare  are  thy  cliffs,  and  though  barren  thy  glens# 

Though  bleak  thy  dun  islands  appear; 
Yet  bind  are  the  hearts,  and  undaunted  the  clans, 

That^roam  on  those  mountains  so  drear. 

•  Thou  land  of  the  bay,  and  the  head-land  so  steep, 

Of  the  eagle  that  hovers  on  high; 
O'er  the  still  lake,  where,  etched  on  its  bosom  asleep, 
Lie  the  mountain,  the  cloud,  ctnfl  the  sky* 

*  Thou  land  of  the  valley,  the  moor,  and  the  hill ; 

Of  the  storm,  and  the  proud  rolling  wave ; 
Yes,  thou  art  the  land  of  fair  liberty  still ! 
And  the  land  of  my  forefathers'  grave. 
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*  A  foe  from  abroad,  or  a  tyrant  at  homo. 

Could  never  thy  ardour  restrain ; 
The  invincible  bands  of  imperial  Rome, 
Assay 'd  thy  proud  spirit  in  vain. 

*  Firm  seat  of  religion,  of  valour,  of  truth, 

Of  genius  unshackled  and  free ; 
The  muses  have  left' all  the  vales  of  the  south, 
My  loved  Caledonia,  for  thee/ 

'■  Now, 'although  the  compliment  contained  in  the  two 
last  lines  of  the  above  be  not  altogether  agreeable  to  our 
taste,  nor  in,  conformity  to  our  belief,  we  are  willing  to 
allow  that  the  rustic  bard,  who  has  so  obligingly  con- 
verted some  of  Burns' s  purest  gold  to  his  own  use  with* 
out  acknowledgment,  is  not  altogether  as  void  of  native 
genius  and  sentiment  as  his  anonymous  associates  in  this 
publication,  Messrs.  A,  B,  C,  and  D;  and  that  he  is,  upon 
the  whole,  more  worthy  to  be  compared  with  his  original 
than  that  other  self-taught  genius,  Mr.  Cunningham,  who 
'  was  bred  a  common  mechanic  among  the  mountains  of 
Mithisdale/'  and  has  discovered  like  so  many  other  ge- 
niueses  of  modern  times,  that  the  principles  of  mechanism 
are  applicable  as  well  to  a  poem  as  to  a  kneebuckle.  We 
have  marked  in  the  preceding  quotation  an  image  highly 
picturesque  and  natural,  and,  in  the  manner  of  painting, 
at  least,  as  far  as  we  remember,  new.  We  will  now  pro- 
duce another  piece  of  the  game  composer,  which  is  yet 
more  distinguishable  for  this  very  rare  merit. 


THE    MOON    WAS   A'WAINING, 


*  The  moon  was  a-waining. 

The  tempest  was  over; 
Fair  was  the  maiden, 
And  fond  was  the  lover. 

♦  But  the  snow  was  so  deep, 

That  his  heart  it  grew  weary ; 
And  he  sunk  down  to  sleep 
In  the  mairland  so  dreary. 

*  Soft  was  the  bed  she  had  made  for  her  lover, 
White  were  the  sheets,  and  embroider 'd  the  cover; 
But  his  sheets  arc  more  .white,  and  his  canopy  grander, 
And  sounder  he  sleeps  w  here  the  hill-foxes  wander. 
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*  Alas,  pretty  maiden,  what  sorrows  attend  you ! 
I  see  you  sit  shiv'ring  with  lights  at  your  window ; 

But  long  may  you  wait,  ere  your  arms  shall  enclose  him, 
For  still,  still,  he  lies,  with  a  wreath  on  his  bosom. 

•  How  painful  the  task,  the  sad  tidings  to  tell  you ; 
An  orphan  you  were  ere  this  misery  befell  you ; 
And  far  in  yon  wild,  where  the  dead  tapers  hover, 

So  cold,  cold,  and  wan,  lies  the  corpse  of  your  lover/ 

A  very  general,  but  by  no  means  agreeable,  characteristic 
in  the  compositions  of  our  modern  rural  bards,  is  their 
fondness  for  introducing  hacknied  classical  allusions  and 
expresions  into  their  most  homely  and  familiar  pieces ; 
so,  by  way  of  example,  Burns  has  disfigured  a  very  sim«* 
pie  and  pretty  song  by  beginning  it  with, 

'  O  were  I  on  Parnassus'  hill, 
Or  had  of  Helicon  my  fill ;' 

yet  he  is  by  no  means  so  great  an  offender  in  this  respect 
as  some  others;  and  probably  for  this  reason,  that  he  was 
better  informed.  Allan  Ramsay  abounds  much  more  in 
solecisms  of  this  nature}  but  we  never  yet  have  met  with 
any  thing  quite  so  ludicrous,  in  this  style  of  composition, 
as  the  effect  of  the  following  stanza  of  James  Hogg's: 

•  My  lad  is  to  the  Baltic  gane 
To  fight  the  proud  an'  doubtful  Dane ; 
For  our  success,  my  heart  is  fain  ; 
But  'tis  maistly  for  my  Johnny  O ! 

'  Then,  Cupid,  smooth  the  German  Sea, 
An'  bear  him  back  to  Lorn  wi'  me ! 
An'  a'  my  life  1*11  sing  wi'  glee, 
The  Bushby  braes  arc  bonny,  O  !' 

At  other  times  our  poetical  shepherd  seems  to  be  aware 
of  the  charge  which  may  be  instituted  against  him  for 
want  of  originality;  and,  in  order  to  parry  it,  resorts  to 
the  most  far-fetched  and  whimsical  allusions  by  way  of 
novelty.  For  instance,  where,  avoiding  the  long-esta- 
blished similies  of  twinkling  stars,  rose3,  and  mountain- 
fleeces,  he  compares  a  girl's  eyes  to  *  two  beads  of  glass,* 
her  cheeks  to  *  leather-bells/  and  informs  us,  in  his  ele- 
gant language,  that  her  teeth  are  *  as  pure  as  egg-shells.* 
But,  deficient  as  our  poet  appears  to  us  in  the  graces  of 
poetry,  we  think  him  still  more  deficient  where  he  at- 
tempts to  be  witty.  With  the  exception  of  Gracie 
Miller  (which  we  marked  as  somewhat  more  easy  and 
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lively  than  the  rest),  all  the  songs  classed  under  the  head 
of  ■  Humorous,'  reminded  us  most  forcibly  of  the  noted 
grammatical  derivation  of  Lucus  a  non  luctndo. 

We  shall  now,  however,  close  the  book  (on  the  con- 
tents whereof  we  imagine  ourselves  to  have  already  dwelt 
quite  long  enough),  by  barely  noticing  a  song  which  does 
not  even  pretend  to  humour,  being  classed  among  those  of 
a  grave,  sentimental,  patriotic  cast.  And  we  notice  it,  in 
the  spirit  of  candour  ;  because  it  proves  that,  whatever 
we  may  have  said  about  originality  of  expression^  the  ori- 
ginality of  sentiment  which  these  mountain  bards  display 
is  sometimes  truly  astonishing.  The  production  in  ques- 
tion commences  thus: 

*  O  willy  was  a  wanton  wag, 

The  blythest  lad  that  e'er  I  saw; 
Aboon  them  a'  he  bore  the  brag, 

And  carried  aye  the  gree  awa/ 

Now,  this,  if  it  applied  to  some  strapping  young  fellow 
of  three-and-twenty,  falling  in  love  with  all  the  wenches 
of  Ettrick  forest,  getting  half  of  them  with  child,  and 
beating  all  his  fellow  plough  boy  8  and  shepherds  hollow 
at  wrestling  and  pitching,  would  be  very  natural  and 
fitting;  although  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  very  new  or 
striking.  But  what  must  be  our  admiration  of  the  truly 
original  genius,  that  could,  after  inventing  such  a  stanza, 
bestow  it  upon  ;  guess,  gentle  reader,  if  thou  canst,  upon 
whom  ;  call  in  George  Rose,  and  George  Canning,  and 
Harry  Dundas  to  help  thee  in  guessing;  upon  the  Right 
Honourable  William  Pitt,  first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer?  It  requires,  indeed,  no  in- 
considerable stretch  of  confidence,  to  believe,  on  our 
simple  assurance,  that  a  large  company  of  hearty,  loyal, 
anti-jacobin  Scotchmen,  could  have  sat  with  grave  faces 
and  maudlin  eyes,  after  an  anniversary  dinner,  toasting 
*  the  pilot  who  weatherM  the  storm/  and  listening  to  this 
most  extraordinary  composition  in  his  praise.  We  feel 
ourselvek  called  upon,  therefore,  in  order  to  relieve  our 
readers  from  so  painful  a  stretch  of  their  credulity,  to 
support  our  assertion  by  the  following  note  subjoined  to 
the  piece  in  question : 

'  The  above  song  was  composed  and  sung  at  the  last  anni- 
versary meeting  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  that  great  statesman 
Mr.  Pitt),  and  teas  stated  in   sundry  papets  to  have  fiw*  thq 
production  of  Mr.  Waltfh   Scott  ;    but   however   well  iw, 
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merit  might  have  justified  the  supposition,  the  statement  Waft 
erroneous/ 

1  O  Wilty  was  a  wanton  wag  !!!!!!  &c.  &c.' 

"What  a  funny  notion  must  Scotchmen  entertain  of  wan* 
tonness  and  waggery  J  perhaps  they  mean,  by  the  former, 
the  suspension,  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and  by  the  latter,  the 
prosecutions  for  high  treason. 


AitT.  IV. —  Wieland,  or  the  Transformation  ;  an  American 
Tale.  By  B.  C.  Brown,  Author  of  Ormond,  or  the 
Secret  Witness,  fyc.  <$c  3  Vols.  London,  Colborn,  1S11. 

THE  work  now  before  us  possesses  strong  and  power- 
ful claims  to  attention.  The  events  which  it  relates  are 
of  a  kind  wholly  removed  from  the  ordinary  train  of 
novels  ;  and  the  writer  seizes,  with  a  sort  of  magic  grasp, 
the  feelings  which  he  is  desirous  to  call  forth,  or  to  con- 
troul.  The  terrific  sway  of  superstition  over  a  vigorous 
but  perverted  miud,  is  most  ably  and  forcibly  depicted 
in  the  character  of  Wieland.  Wieland  is  represented  as 
poisessing  all  those  domestic  blessings  which. man  can  wish 
to  realize  :  — a  lovely  and  amiable  wife,  on  whom  he  de- 
servedly doats,  promising  children  who  are  his  delight;, 
a  sister  whom  he  loves,  and  a  friend,  the  brother  of  his 
wife,  whom  he  esteems.  These  form  his  family  circle. 
He  possesses  a  sufficiency  that  precludes  toil,  and  ena- 
bles him  to  cultivate  those  studies  which  he  loves,  and 
to  attain  that  knowledge  in  which  he  is  ambitious  to 
exci-1. 

The  family  of  Wieland  is  a  family  of  love.  All  their 
pursuits  are  virtuous,  rational,  and  instructive  :  the  most 
beautiful  harmony  pervades  the  whole.  Wieland  himself  is 
a  man  of  gentle  manners,  and  benign  disposition ;  his  mind 
is  capacious,  penetrating  and  reflective,  but  tinged  with  a 
seriousness  which  almost  runs  into  the  sombre  shade 
of  melancholy.  A  kind  of  pre-sentiment  possesses  rjj.m  that 
something  extraordinary  awaits  him.  On  this  idea,  which 
forms  as  it  were  the  central  point  of  his  subsequent  fatal 
hallucination,  his  mind  constantly  dwells.  This  peculiar 
feature  in  his  moral  temperament  was  in  a  great  measure 
produced  by  the  forcible  and  early  impression  made  on 
bis  mind  by  the  mysterious  death  of  his  father.  Inde- 
pendently, of  this,  happiness  seems  to  have  fixed  her 
abode  in  the  family  of  Wieland.    The  felicity  which  they 
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tnjoy  seems  formed  of  durable  materials,  when  a  singular 
circumstance  occurs  which  very  materially  strengthen! 
the  gloomy  impression  that  predominates  in  Wieland's 
mind.  It  is  this  : — 'After  a  conversation  with  his  family 
on  some  subject,  upon  which  they  cannot  decide,  he 
leaves  the  room  to  walk  to  a  favourite  place  of  retirement, 
a  temple,  situated  at  some  distance  from  his  house,  to 
fetch  a  letter  he  had  left  there,  and  to  which  he  wanted 
to  refer.  On  his  way  he  is  stopped  by  a  voice,  which  he 
knew  to  be  his  wife's,  warning  him  not  to  proceed,  but 
to  return  to  the  house  directly,  as  there  was  "  danger  in 
his  path."  He  returns,  surprized  that  he  does  not  overtake 
her  whom  he  had  just  heard  speak,  to  whom  he  had  an- 
swered, and  from  whom  he  had  received  an  answer  in 
return. 

On  entering  the  house,  Wieland  finds  the  party  he  had 
left,  one  of  whom  was  his  wife,  and  learns,  on  his  relating 
wThat  had  brought  him  back  so  soon,  that  she  had  not 
Stirred  from  her  seat,  or  even  once  spoken,  since  his  short 
absence.  As  Wieland  always  regarded  his  father's  death 
as  "  flowing  from  a  direct  and  supernatural  decree"  and  as 
his  temperament  was  ardent,  sensitive,  and  inclined  to 
gloomy  thoughtfulness,  this  unaccountable  incident  had  a 
visible  effect  in  augmenting  his  natural  seriousness.  We 
should  however  mention,  that  itwas  the  temple,  mentioned 
above,  in  which  Wieland's  father  met  with  his  extraordi- 
nary death.  A  second  recurrence  of  the  same  mysterious 
voice,  which  had  been  before  heard,  takes  place,  when 
Wieland  is  in  company  with  his  friend  and  brother-in-law 
in  this  same  temple.  This  voice  was  as  unaccountable  as 
the  former,  and  of  course  contributes  to  strengthen  the 
pensive  sadness  of  Wieland's  mind. 

Soon  after  these  mysterious  circumstances  have  taken 
place,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Carwin  is  introduced  into 
the  domestic  circle.  This  man  proves  the  contriver  and 
manager  of  the  subsequent  tragedy,  and,  in  the  end,  the 
annihilation  of  this  once  happy  family.  This  he  effects 
by  a  singular  faculty  which  he  possesses,  at  once  potent, 
mysterious  and  terrific,  and  exactly  suited  to  augment 
and  fix  the  delusion,  which  pervades  and  disorganizes  the 
mind  of  Wieland.  Carwin  is  a  being  of  terrible  attri- 
butes.    His  form  is  representee^  as 

*  ungainly  and  disproportioned,  shoulders  broad  and  square, 
long  and  lawk  legs,  head  drooping,  and  breast  sunken.  Hi$ 
cheeks  were  pallid  and  lank,  his  eyes  sunken,  forehead  over- 
shadowed by  coarse  straggling  hairs,  teeth  large  and  irregular. 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  22,  February,  1811.     '       L 
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though  brilliantly  white.  His  skin  coarse  and  sallow.  Every 
feature  Mas  wide  of  beauty,  and  the  outline  of  his  face  reminds 
you  of  an  inverted  cone.  His  eyes  lustrously  black,  and  pos- 
sessing in  the  midst  of  haggardness,  a  radiance  inexpressibly 
serene  and  potent/ 

With  this  figure  and  countenance,  the  voice  of  Carwiti 
is  described  as  remarkable  for  force  and  sweetness.  It 
was  not  only  mellifluent  and  clear,  but  so  impassioned 
that  it  would  move  a  heart  of  stone,  and  impart  an  emo- 
tion involuntary  and  uncontrouled,  so  as  to  dissolve  the 
hearer  into  tears.  Such  in  fact  is  the  wonder-working 
power  of  this  mysterious  being,  that  those  who  see  and 
"  converse  with  him,  are,  as  it  were,  spell-bound. 

Mysterious  warnings,  communicated  by  voices  close  to 
the  ear,  or  coming  as  it  were  from  closets  or  the  ceilings 
of  rooms,  become  now  more  frequent  and  alarming,  aiui 
are  productive  of  undescribable  uneasiness.  The  powerg 
with  which  Carwrrr  is  endowed  are  well  adapted  to  the 
catastrophe  to  be  produced;  and  though  the  heart  of 
Wieland  glows  with  the  purest  veneration  of  the  Deity, 
ami  is  most  intent  on  fulfilling  his  commands,  he  is  un- 
happily so  imposed  upon  by  the  extraordinary  subtlety 
of  Carwin,  as  to  conceive  himself  called  upon  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  all  that  he  most  loves  and  values,  a*  a  test  of 
|  his  faith. 

A  voice  produced  by  an  astonishing,  and  to  him  un- 
heard of  power,  imperiously  demands  that  Wieland 
should  become  the  murderer  of  his  wife  I  After  a  dread- 
ful conflict  with  every  feeling  of  affection,  he  undertakes 
the  office  of  the  executioner.  This  is  not  sufficient.  The" 
same  awful  voice  next  requires  that  even  his  children  should 
be  slain.  Nature  struggles  against  the  commission  of  an 
act  so  full  of  horror ;  but  her  resistance  is  at  length  sub- 
dued, and  Wieland,  the  amiable  Wieland,  the  fond  and. 
indulgent  father,  the  man  of  gentle  virtues  and  invincible 
benignity,  under  the  influence  of  an  impression  which  he 
mistakes  for  supernatural,  imbrues  his  hands  in  the  blood, 
of  his  little  innocents,  whom  he  loves  dearer  than  life  or 
light! 

When  summoned  to  the  bar  of  justice  as  the  assassin 
of  his  wife  and  children,  Wieland  comes  forward  with  a 
dignified  contempt  of  his  accusers,  and  addresses  the 
court  in  the  impressive  language  of  one  who  stands  self- 
supported  by  the  conviction  that  he  has  given  proof  of  a 
faith  that  may  well  devate  bim  above  the  reach  of  all 
earthly  tribunal!. 
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f  I  am  known/  said  Wieland,  '  to  my  judges  and  my  audi- 
tors. Who  is  there  present  a  stranger  to  the  character  of 
Wieland?  who  knows  him  not  as  a  husband— as  a  father— as  a 
friend  ?  yet  here  am  I  arraigned  as  a  criminal*  I  am  charged 
with  diabolical  malice ;  I  am  accused  of  the  murder  of  my  wife 
and  my  children  i 

*  It  is  true,  they  were  slain  by  me;  they  all  perished  by  my 
hand.  The  task  of  vindication  is  ignoble.  What  is  it  that  I 
am  called  to  vindicate?  and  before  whom? 

'  You  know  that  they  are  dead,  and  that  they  were  killed  by 
me.  What  more  would  you  have  %  Would  you  extort  from 
me  a  statement  of  my  motives  ?  Have  you  failed  to  discover 
them  already  ?  You  charge  me  with  malice ;  but  your  eyes  are 
not  shut ;  your  reason  is  still  vigorous ;  your  memory  has  n6t 
forsaken  you.  You  know  whom  it  is  that  you  thus  charge. 
The  habits  of  his  life  are  known  to  you ;  the  treatment  of  his 
wife  and  his  offspring  are  known  to  you ;  the  soundness  of  his 
integrity,  and  the  unchangeableness  of  his  principles,  are  rami- 
liar  to  your  apprehension ;  yet  you  persist  in  this  charge !  You 
lead  me  hither  manacled  as  a  felon ;  you  deem  me  worthy  of  a 
vile  and  tormenting  death ! 

'  Who  are  they  whom  I  have  devoted  to  death  1  My  Wife~ 
the  little  ones,  that  drew  their  being  from  me— that  creature 
who,  as  slie  surpassed  them  in  excellence,  claimed  a  larger  af- 
fection than  those  whom  natural  affinities  bound  to  my  heart. 
Think  ye  that  malice  could  have  urged  me  to  this  deed  ?  Hide 
your  audacious  fronts  from  the  scrutiny  of  heaven.  Take 
refuge  in  some  cavern  unvisited  by  human  eyes.  Ye  may 
deplore  your  wickedness  or  folly,  but  ye  cannot  expiate  it. 

1  Think  not  that  I  speak  for  your  sakes.  Hug  to  your 
hearts  this  detestable  infatuation.  Deem  me  still  a  murderer, 
and  drag  me  to  untimely  death.  I  make  not  an  effort  to  dispel 
your  illusion :  I  utter  not  a  word  to  cure  you  of  your  san- 
guinary folly:  but  there  are  probably  some  in  this  assembly 
who  have  come  from  far:  for  their  sakes,  whose  distance  has 
disabled  them  from  knowing  me,  I  will  tel!%hat  I  have  done, 
and  why. 

*  It  is  needless  to  say  that  God  is  the  object  of  my  supreme 
passion.  I  have  cherished  in  his  presence  a  single  and  upright 
heart.  I  have  thirsted  for  the  knowledge  of  his  will.  I  have 
burnt  with  ardour  to  approve  my  faith  and  my  obedience. 

'  My  days  have  been  spent  in  searching  for  the  revelation  of 
that  will ;  but  my  days  have  been  mournful,  because  my  search 
failed.  I  solicited  direction.  I  turned  on  every  side  where 
glimmerings  of  light  could  be  .discovered.  I  have  not  been, 
wholly  uninformed!  but  my  knowledge  has  always  stopped 
short  of  certainty.  Dissatisfaction  lifts  insinuated  itself  into  lX\ 
my  thoughts.     My  purposes  have  been  pure ;  my  wishes  mde- 
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fatigable ;  but  not  till  lately  were  these  purposes  thoroughly 
accomplished,  and  these  wishes  fully  gratified. 

*  I  thank  thee,  my  Father,  for  thy  bounty ;  that  thou  didst  not 
ask  a  less  sacrifice  than  this;  that  thou  placedst  me  in  a  con- 
dition to  testify  my  submission  to  thy  will!     What  have  I  with- 

.held  which  it  was  thy  pleasure  to  exact?  Now  may  I,  with 
dauntless  and  erect  eye,  claim  my  reward,  since  I  have  given 
*thee  the  treasure  of  my  soul.  i 

'  I  was  at  my  own  house:  it  was  late  in  the  evening:  my 
Mster  had  gone  to  the  city,  but  proposed  to  return.  It  was  in. 
'expectation  of  her  return  that  my  wife  and  I  delayed  going  to 
bed  beyond  the  usual  hour;  the  rest  of  the  family,  however, 
were  retired. 

*  My  mind  was  contemplative  and  calmi  not  wholly  devoid 
of  apprehension  on  account  of  my  sisteVs  safety.  Recent 
events,  not  easily  explained,  had  suggested  the  existence  of 
some  danger;  but  this  danger  was  without  a  distinct  form  in 
our  imaginations,  and  scarcely  ruffled  our  tranquillity. 

*  Time  passed,  and  my  sister  did  not  arrive ;  her  house  is 
at  some  distance  from  mine,  and  though  her  arrangements  had 
been  made  with  a  view  to  residing  with  us,  it  was  possible  that, 
through  forget  fulness,  or  the  occurrence  of  unforeseen  emer- 
grm  ies,  she  had  returned  to  her  own  dwelling. 

*  Hence  it  was  conceived  proper  that  I  should  ascertain 
the  truth  by  going  thither.  I  went.  On  my  way,  my  mind 
was  full  of  those  ideas  which  related  to  my  intellectual  condi- 
tion. In  the  torrent  of  fervid  conceptions  I  lost  sight  of  my 
-purpose.  Sometimes  I  stood  still ;  sometimes  I  wandered  from 
.  my  path,  and  experienced  some  difficulty,  on  recovering  from 

my  fit  of  musing,  to  regain  it. 

1  The  series  of  my  thoughts  is  easily  traced.  At  first  every 
vein  beat  with  raptures  known  only  to  the  man  whose  parental 
and  conjugal  love  is  without  limits,  and  the  cup  of  whose  de« 
sin  s,  immense  as  it  is,  overflows  with  gratification,  I  know- 
not  why  emotions^hat  were- perpetual  visitants  should  not  have 
recurred  with  unusual  energy.  The  transition  was  not  new  from 
sensations  of  joy,  to  a  consciousness  of  gratitude.  The  author 
of  my  being  was  likewise  the  dispenser  of  every  gift  with  which 
thiit  being  was  embellished.  The  service  to  which  a  benefactor 
like  this  was  entitled  could  not  be  circumscribed.  My  social 
sentiments  were  indebted  to  their  alliance  with  devotion  for  all 
their  value.  All  passions  are  base,  all  joys  feeble,  all  energies 
malignant,  which  are  not  drawn  from  this  source, 

*  For  a  time  my  contemplations  soared  above  earth  and  its 
inhabitants.  I  stretched  forth  my  hands;  I  lifted  my  eyes  ami 
exclaimed,  O !  that  I  might  be  admitted  to  thy  presence ;  that 
mine  were  the  supreme  delight  of  knowing  thy  will,  and  of  per- 
forBUBg  it!    The  blissful  privilege  of  direct  communication 
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with  thee,  and  of  listening  to  the  audible  enunciation  of  thy 
pleasure ! 

1  What  task  would  I  not  undertake,  what  privation  would  I 
not  cheerfully  endure,  to  testify  my  love  of  thee?  Alas!  thou 
hidest  thyself  from  my  view :  glimpses  only  of  thy  excellence 
and  beauty  are  afforded  me.  Would  that  a  momentry  emana- 
tion from  thy  glory  would  visit  me !  that  some  unambiguous 
token  of  thy  presence  would  salute  my  senses  ! 

'  In  this  mood,  I  entered  the  house  of  my  sister.  It  was 
vacant.  Scarcely  had  I  regained  recollection  of  the  purpose 
that  brought  me  hither.  Thoughts  of  a  different  tendency  had 
Such  absolute  possession  of  my  mind,  that  the  relations  of  time 
and  space  vtfere  almost  obliterated  from  my  understanding. 
These  wanderings,  however,  were  restrained,  and  I  ascended 
to  her  chamber. 

*  I  had  no  light,  and  might  have  known  by  external  observa- 
tion that  the  house  <vas  without  any  inhabitant.  With  this, 
however,  1  was  not  satisfied.  I  entered  the  room,  and  the 
object  of  my  search  not  appearing,  I  prepared  to  return. 

'  The  darkness  required  some  caution  in  descending  the 
stairs.  I  stretched  my  hand  to  seize  the  balustrade,  by  which 
I  might  regulate  my  steps.  How  shall  I  describe  the  lustre 
which  at  that  moment  burst  upon  my  vision ! 

*  I  was  dazzled.  My  organs  were  bereaved  of  their  activity. 
My  eye-lids  were  half  closed,  and  my  hands  withdrawn  from 
the  balustrade.  A  nameless  fear  chilled  my  veins,  and  I  stood 
motionless.  This  irradiation  did  not  retire  or  lessen.  It  seemed 
as  if  some  powerful  effulgence  covered  me  like  a  mantle. 

*  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  found  all  about  me  luminous  and 
glowing.  It  was  the  element  of  heaven  that  flowed  around, 
Nothing  but  a  fiery  stream  was  at  first  visible ;  but,  anon,  a 
shrill  voice  from  behind  called  upon  me  to  attend. 

*  I  turned.  It  is  forbidden  to  describe  what  I  saw.  Wrords, 
indeed,  would  be  wanting  to  the  task.  The  lineaments  of  that 
being,  whose  veil  was  now  lifted,  and  whose  visage  beamed 
upon  my  sight,  no  hues  of  pencil  or  of  language  can  pourtray, 

'  As  it  spoke  the  accents  thrilled  to  my  heart.  "  Thy  prayers 
are  heard.  In  proof  of  thy  faith,  render  me  thy  wife.  This  is 
the  victim  I  choose.  Call  her  hither,  and  here  let  her  fall."-— 
The  sound,  and  visage,  and  light  vanished  at  once. 

'  What  demand  was  this  ?  The  blood  of  Catharine  was  to 
be  shed !  My  wife  was  to  perish  by  my  hand !  I  sought  op- 
portunity to  attest  my  virtue.  Little  did  I  expect  that  a  proof 
like  this  would  have  been  demanded. 

1  My  wife!  I  exclaimed:  O  God!  substitute  some  other 
victim.  Make,  me  not  the  butcher  of  my  wife.  My  own  blood 
is  cheap.  This  will  I  pour  out  before  thee  with  a  willing  heart ; 
but  spare,  I  beseech  thee,  this  precious  life,  or  commission 
>ome  other  than  her  bus  bund  to  perforin  the  bloody  deed. 
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*  In  x&h.  The  conditions  were  prescribed ;  the  decree  had 
gone  forth,  and  nothing  regained  but  to  execute  it.  I  rushed 
out  of  the  house,  and  across  the  intermediate  fields,  and  stopped 
not  till  I  entered  my  own  parlour. 

'  My  wife  had  remained  here  during  my  absence,  in  anxious 
expectation  of  my  return  with  some  tidings  of  her  sister.  I  had 
none  to  communicate.  For  a  time  I  was  breathless  with  my 
$peed.  This,  and  the  tremors  that  shook  my  frame,  and  the 
v,  ildness  of  my  looks,  alarmed  her.  She  immediately  suspected 
some  disaster  to  have  happened  to  her  friend,  and  her  own 
rpcech  was  as  much  overpowered  by  emotion  as  mine. 

'  She  was  silent,  but  her  looks  manifested  her  impatience 
to  hear  what  I  had  to  communicate.  I  spoke,  but  with  so. 
much  precipitation  as  scarcely  to  be  understood,  catching  her 
at  the  same  time  by  the  arm,  and  forcibly  pulling  her  from  her 
seat. 

'  Come  along  with  me :  fly :  waste  not  a  moment :  time  will 
be  lost,  and  the  deed  will  be  omitted.  Tarry  not;  question 
not ;  but  fly  with  me ! 

'  This  deportment  added  afresh  to  her  alarms.  Her  eyes 
pursued  mine,  and  she  said,  "  What  is  the  matter?  For  God's 
sake  what  is  the  matter?     Where  would  you  have  me  go?" 

'  My  eyes  were  fixed  upon  ner  countenance  while  she  spoke, 
I  thought  upon  her  virtues;  I  viewed  her  as  the  mother  of  my 
babes ;  as  my  wife :  I  recalled  the  purpose  for  which  I  thus 
urged  her  attendance.  My  heart  faltered,  and  I  saw  that  I 
must  rouse  to  this  work  all  my  faculties.  The  danger  of  the 
least  delay  was  imminent. 

'  I  looked  away  from  her,  and  again  exerting  my  force,  drew 
her  towards  the  door — "  You  must  go  with  me,  indeed  you 
must." 

'  In  her  fright  she  half  resisted  my  efforts,  and  again  ex- 
claimed, "  Good  heaven!  what  is  it  you  mean?  Where  go 3 
What  has  happened?     Have  you  found  Ciara?" 

"  Follow  me,  and  you  will  see,"  I  answered,  still  urging  her 
reluctant  steps  forward. 

M  What  phi  enzy  has  seized  you  ?  Something  must  needs  have 
happened.     Is  she  sick  ?     Have  you  found  her  ?  " 

"  Come  and  see.     Follow  me,  and  know  for  yourself/* 

4  Still  she  expostulated,  and  besaught  me  to  explain  this 
mysterious  behaviour.  I  could  not  trust  myself  to  answer  her ; 
to  look  at  her ;  but  grasping  her  arm,  I  drew  her  after  me.  She 
hesitated,  rather  through  confusion  of  mind  than  from  unwil- 
lingness to  accompany  me.  This  confusion  gradually  abated, 
and  she  moved  forward,  but  with  irresolute  footsteps,  and  con- 
tinual exclamations  of  wonder  and  terror.  Her  interrogations 
of  "what  was  the  matter?"  and  "whither  was  I  going  V 
were  ceaseless  and  vehement. 

'  It  was  the  scope  of  my  efforts  not  to  think ;    to  keep  up 
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m  conflict  and  uproar  in  my  mind,  in  which  all  order  and  dis- 
tinctness should  be  lost;  to  escape  from  the  sensations  pro- 
duced by  her  voice.  I  was  therefore  silent.  I  strove  to 
abridge  this  interval  by  my  haste,  and  to  waste  ali  my  attention 
in  furious  gesticulations. 

4  In  this  state  of  mind  we  reached  my  sister's  door.  She 
looked  at  the  windows,  and  saw  that  all  was  desolate. — "  Why 
Come  we  here  ?     There  is  nobody  here.     I  will  not  go  in." 

*  Still  I  was  dumb ;  but,  opening  the  door,  I  drew  her  into 
the  entry.    This  was  the  allotted  scene :  here  she  was  to  fall. 
I  let  go  her  hand,  and  pressing  my  palms  against  ray  forehead^ 
luade  one  mighty  effort  to  work  up  my  soul  to  the4eed. 

'  In  vain ;  it  would  not  be ;  my  courage  was  appalled  ;  my 
arms  nerveless :  I  muttered  prayers  that  my  strength  might  be 
aided  from  above.     They  availed  nothing. 

*  Horror  diffused  itself  over  me.  This  conviction  of  my 
cowardice,  my  rebellion  fastened  upon  me,  and  I  stood  rigid 
and  cold  as  marble.  From  this  state  I  was  somewhat  relieved 
by  my  wife's  voice,  who  renewed  her  supplications  to  be  told 
why  we  ^earne  Either,  and  what  was  the  fate  of  my  sister,, 

*  What  could  I  answer?  My  words  were  broken  and  inarti- 
culate. Her  fears  naturally  acquired  force  from  the  observation 
of  these  symptoms ;  but  these  fears  were  misplaced.  The  only 
inference  she  deduced  from  my  conduct  was,  that  some  terrible 
mishap  had  befallen  Clara,, 

4  She  wrung  her  hands,  and  exclaimed  in  an  agony,  *'  O  tell 
me,  where  is  she  ?  What  has  become  of  her  1  Is  she  sick  T 
Dead  ?  Is  she  in  her  chamber  ?  O  let  me  go  thither  and  know 
the  worst !" 

*  This  proposal  set  my  thoughts  once  more  in  motion.  Per- 
haps what  my  rebellious  heart  refused  to  perform  here,  I  might 
obtain  strength  enough  to  execute  elsewhere. 

"  Come  then/'  said  I,  **  let  us  go." 

"  I  will,  but  not  in  the  dark.  We  must  first  procure  a 
light." 

"  Fly  then  and  procure  it;  but  I  charge  you,  linger  not.  I 
will  await  for  your  return." 

t  "While  she  was  gone,  I  strode  along  the  entry.  The  fellnes3 
of  a  gloomy  hurricane  but  faintly  resembled  the  discord  that 
reigned  in  my  mind.  To  omit  this  sacrifice  must  not  be ;  yet 
my  smews  had  refused  to  perform  it.  No  alternative  was  of- 
fered. To  rebel  against  the  mandate  was  impossible;  but 
obedience  would  render  me  the  executioner  of  my  wife.  My 
will  was  strong,  but  my  limbs  refused  their  office. 

*  She  returned  with  a  light ;  I  led  the  way  to  the  chamber ; 
she  looked  round  her;  she  lifted  the  curtain  of  the  bed;  she 
saw  nothing ! 

'  At  length  she  fixed  her  inquiring  eyes  upon  me.  The  light 
now  enabled  her  to  discover  in  my  visage  what  darkness  had 
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hitherto  concealed.  Her  cares  were  now  transferred  from  my 
sister  to  myself,  and  she  said  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  Wieland ! 
you  are  not  well:  What  ails  you  ?  Can  I  do  nothing  for  you?" 

'  That  accents  and  locks  so  winning  should  disarm  me  of 
my  resolution  was  to  be  expected.  My  thoughts  were  thrown 
anew  into  anarchy.  I  spread  my  hand  before  my  eyes  that  I 
Slight  not  see  her,  and  answered  only  by  groans.  She  took  my 
other  hand  between  tier's,  and  pressing  it  to  her  heart,  spoke 
with  that  voice  which  had  ever  swayed  my  will,  and  wafted 
away  sorroiv-. 

"  My  friend !  my  soul's  friend  !  tdi  me  thy  cause  of  grief. 
Do  I  not  merit  to  partake  with  thee  in  thy  cares  ]  Am  I  not 
thy  wife  ?" 

*  This  was  too  much.  I  broke  from  her  embrace,  and  re« 
tired  to  a  corner  of  the  room.  In  this  pause,  courage  was  once 
more  infused  into  me.  I  resolved  to  execute  my  duty.  She  fol~ 
lowed  me,  and  renewed  her  passionate  entreaties  to  know  the 
cause  of  my  distress. 

4  I  raised  my  head  and  regarded  her  with  stedfast  looks.  I 
muttered  something  about  death,  and  the  injunctions  of  my 
duty.  At  these  words  she  shrunk  back,  and  looked  at  me  with 
a  new  expression  of  anguish.  After  a  pause,  she  clasped  her 
hands,  and  exclaimed — 

"  O  Wieland!  Wieland!  God  grant  that  I  am  mistaken;  but  surely 
something  is  wrong.  I  see  it :  it  is  too  plain :  thou  art  undone — 
lost  to  me  and  to  thyself/'  At  the  same  time  she  gazed  on  my 
features  with  intensest  anxiety,  in  hope  that  different  symptoms 
would  take  place.     I  replied  to  her  with  vehemence- — 

"  Undone!  No;  my  duty  is  known;  and  I  thank  my  God 
that  iny  cowardice  is  now  vanquished,  and  I  have  power  to 
fulfill  it.  Catharine!  I  pity  the  weakness  of  thy  nature:  I  pity 
thee,  but  must  not  spare.  Thy  life  is  claimed  from  my  hands ; 
thou  must  die ! " 

*  Fear  was  now  added  to  her  grief.  "  What  mean  you? 
Why  talk  you  of  death  ?  Bethink  yourself,  Wieland,  bethink 
yourself,  and  this  lit  will  pass.  O  why  came  I  hither  !  Why 
did  you  drag  me  hither  '?" 

"  I  brought  thee  hither  to  fulfill  a  divine  command.  I  am 
appointed  thy  destroyer,  and  destroy  thee  I  must." 

*  Saying  this  I  seized  her  wrists.  She  shrieked  aloud,  aa^ 
endeavoured  to  free  herself  from  my  grasp;  but  her  efforts 
were  vain. 

"  Surely,  surely,  Wieland,  thou  dost  not  mean  it.  Am  I 
cot  thy  wife?  And  wouldst  thou  kill  me?  Thou  wilt  not; 
and  yet — I  see — thou  art  Wieland  no  longer !  A  fury  resistless 
and  horrible  possesses  thee — Spare  me — spare— help,  help — ." 

4  Till  her  breath  was  stopped  she  shrieked  for  help — for 
giercy.  When  she  could  speak  no  longer,  her  gestures,  her 
looks    appealed   to    my    compassion.      My    accursed    hand 
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irre solute  and  tremulous.  I  meant  thy  death  to  be 
Sudden,  thy  struggles  to  be  brief.  Alas!  my  licart  was  infirm; 
my  resolves  mutable.  Thrice  I  slackened  my  grasp,  and  life 
kept  its  hold,  though  in  the  midst  of  paugs.  Her  eye-balb 
started  from  their  sockets,  dimness  and  distortion  took  place 
of  all  that  used  to  bewitch  rue  into  transport,  and  subdue  me 
into  reverence. 

'  I  was  commissioned  to  kill  thee,  but  not  to  torment  thee 
with  a  foresight  of  thy  death ;  not  to  multiply  thy  fears,  and 
prolong  thy  agonies.  Haggard,  and  pale,  and  lifeless,  at  length 
thou  ceasedst  to  contend  with  thy  destiny.' 

>  This  was  a  moment  of  triumph.  Thus  had  I  successfully 
subdued  the  stubbornness  of  human  passions :  the  victim  which 
had  been  demanded  was  given :  the  deed  was  done  past  recall. 

'  I  lifted  the  corpse  in  my  arms  and  laid  it  on  the  bed..  I 
gazed  upon  it  with  delight.  Such  was  the  elation  of  ray 
thoughts,  that  I  even  broke  into  laughter.  I  clapped  my  hands 
and  exclaimed,  "It  is  done!  My  sacred  duty  is  fulfilled! 
To  that  I  have  sacrificed,  D  my  God  !  thy  last  and  best  giflfe 
my  wife  V 

■  For  a  while  I  thus  soared  above  frailty.  I  imagined  I  had 
set  myself  for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  selfishness ;  but  my 
imaginations  were  false.  This  rapture  quickly  subsided.  I 
looked  again  at  my  wife.  My  joyous  ebullitions  vanished,  and 
I  asked  myself  who  it  was  whom  I  saw.  Methought  it  could 
not  be  Catharine.  It  could  not  be  the  woman  who  had  lodged 
for  years  in  my  heart ;  who  had  slept,  nightly,  in  my  bosom ; 
who  had  borne  in  her  womb,  w  ho  had  fostered  at.  her  breast, 
the  beings  who  called  me  father ;  whom  I  had  watched  with 
delight,  and  cherished  with  a  fondness  ever  new,  and  perpe- 
tually growing ;  it  could  not  be  the  same. 

f  Where  was  her  bloom  ?  These  deadly  and  blood-suffused 
Orbs  but  ill  resemble  the  azure  and  ecstatic  tenderness  of  her 
eyes.  The  lucid  stream  that  meandered  over  that  bosom,  the 
glow  of  love  that  was  wont  to  sit  upon  that  cheek,  are  much 
unlike  these  livid  stains  and  this  hideous  deformity.  Alas! 
these  were  the  traces  of  agony ;  the  gripe  of  the  assassin  had 
been  here ! 

4  I  will  not  dwell  upon  my  lapse  into  desperate  and  outrage* 
©us  sorrow.  The  breath  of  heaven  that  sustained  me  was  with- 
drawn, and  I  sunk  into  mere  man,  I  leaped  from  the  floor:  I 
dashed  my  head  against  the  wall :  I  uttered  screams  of  horror : 
I  panted  after  torment  and  pain.  Eternal  fire,  and  the  bicker* 
ings  of  hell,  compared  with  what  I  felt,  were  music  and  a  bed 
of  roses. 

«  I  thank  my  God  that  this  degeneracy  was  transient,  that 
he  deigned"  once  more  to  raise  me  aloft.  I  thought  upon  whit 
I  had  done  as  a  sacrifice  to  duty,  and  was  calm.  My  wife  wa* 
dead ;  but  1  reflected,  that  though  this  source  of  human  como- 
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ration  was  closed,  yet  others  were  still  open.  If  the  transport* 
of  a  husband  were  no  more,  the  fcelkigs  of  a  father  had  still 
scope  for  exercise.  When  remembrance  of  their  mother  should 
excite  too  keen  a  pang,  I  would  look  upon  them,  and  be  «ww- 
f&rfed. 

♦  While  I  revolved  these  ideas,  new  warmth  flowed  m  upon 
my  heart — I  was  wrong.  These  feelings  were  the  growth  of 
selfishness.  Of  this  I  was  not  aware,  and  to  dispel  the  mist  that 
obscured  my  perceptions,  a  new  effulgence  and  a  new  mandate 
were  necessary. 

«  From  these  thoughts  I  was  recalled  by  a  ray  that  was  shot 
into  the  room.  A  voice  spake  like  that  which  I  had  before 
Jieard — "  Thou  hast  done  well ;  but  all  is  not  done, — the  sa- 
crifice is  incomplete— thy  children  must  be  offered — they  must 
perish  with  their  «bther ! » 

After  the  verdict  of  guilty,  had  been  reluctantly  pro* 
flounced  by  the  jury,  the  prisoner  was  asked  if  he  had 
any  thing  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be 
passed  upon  him  ?   Wieland  replied, 

"  No,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  My  tale  has  been  told  :  my  mo- 
tives have  been  truly  stated.  If  my  judges  are  unable  to  discern, 
the  purity  of  my  intentions,  or  to  credit  the  statement  of  them, 
which  I  have  just  made  ;  if  they  see  not  that  my  deed  was  enjoined 
by  heaven ;  that  obedience  was  the  test  of  perfect  virtue,  and 
the  extinction  of  selfishness  and  error,  they  must  pronounce  me 
a  murderer. 

*'  They  refuse  to  credit  my  tale;  they  impute  my  acts  to  the 
influence  of  demons ;  they  account  me  an  example  of  the  highest 
wickedness  of  which  human  nature  is  capable;  they  doom  me 
to  death  and  infamy.  Have  I  power  to  escape  this  evil  1  If  I 
have,  be  sure  I  will  exert  it.  I  will  not  accept  evil  at  their  hand, 
when  I  am  entitled  to  good ;  1  will  suffer  only  when  I  cannot 
elude  suffering. 

"  You  say  that  I  am  guilty.  Impious  and  rash  !  thus  to  usurp 
the  prerogatives  of  your  Maker  !  to  set  up  your  bounded  view* 
and  halting  reason,  as  the  measure  of  truth] 

"  Thou,  Omnipotent  and  Holy !  thou  knowest  that  my  actions 
were  conformable  to  thy  will.  I  know  not  what  is  crime;  what 
actions  are  evil  in  their  ultimate  and  comprehensive  tendency  or 
what  are  good.  Thy  knowledge,  as  thy  power,  is  unlimited.  I 
have  taken  thee  for  my  guide,  and  cannot  err.  To  the  arms  of 
thy  protection  I  entrust  my  safety.  In  the  awards  of  thy  justice 
I  confide  for  my  recompense. 

4t  Come  death  when  it  will,  I  am  safe.  Let  calumny  and  ab- 
horrence pursue  me  among  men,  I  shall  not  be  defrauded  of  my 
dues.  The  peace  of  virtue,  and  the  glory  of  obedience,  will  be 
icy  portion  hereafter.'  . 
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Wieland  is  not  executed  but  confined.  From  this  con- 
finement be  escapes  twice,  in  order  to  fulfill  the  dread 
command  imposed  upon  him,  as  he  supposes,  by  the 
Being  whom  he  most  adores,  to  murder  his  sister  and 
brother-in-law.  He  is  brought  back  to  his  dungeon,  with 
the  firm  persuasion  that  it  is  the  will  and  command  of  the 
Almighty  that  he  should  be  their  destroyer. 

Miss  Wieland,  after  recovering,  in  some  measure,  from: 
the  shock  of  these  dreadful  events,  is,  by  the  advice  of  her 
uncle,  about  to  accompany  him  to  France;  but,  before 
she  departs,  she  goes  to  her  house  in  order  to  select  some 
papers,  &c.  which  she  wanted,  and  which  were  placed  in 
a  closet  in  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  sit..  This 
closet  she  had  herself  been  previously  warned  by  a  voice 
not  to  enter,  and  she  had  heard  a  dreadful  conversation 
carried  on  in  it  by  two  different  voices;  and  yet 
when  the  closet  was  examined  no  vestige  of  any  person 
or  persons  was  to  be  discerned.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that 
on  entering  this  mysterious  room  she  looks  around  with 
fearfulness  and  horror.  Every  thing  remained  as  it  had 
been  left.  To  all  appearance  it  was  the  same  sweet  and 
tranquil  asylum  which  she  had  found  it  in  happier  days. 
Her  thoughts  involuntarily  turn  on  the  horrid  scenes  that 
have  plunged  her  family  into  death  and  misery.  Suddeulj 
she  hears  a  step  in  the  entry!  Her  bosom  is  agitated  by 
indescribable  alarm.  She  listens  with  dread,.and  expects 
some  horrid  shape  to  appear  and  blast  her  sight.  She  is 
not  long  left  in  suspence.  "  A  foot  unshapely  and  huge, 
was  thrust  forward ;  a  form  advanced  from  its  conceal- 
ment,  and  stalked  into  the  room.  It  was  Carwin !"  While 
she  had  breath,  she  shrieked,  and  motioned  him  to  de- 
part;  but,  at  length,  overcome  by  her  fears>  and  her  ex- 
ertions, she  falls  into  a  fit.  .  On  her  recovery  she  repro- 
bates him  as  the  instigator  of  all  the  mischief  that  had 
been  perpetrated,  and  all  the  wo  that  had  been  produced* 
JJe  asserts  his  innocence;  but  owns  he  fears  that  he  hai 
done  6ome  mischief  by  exercising  a  power  which  he 
possessed,  and  in  which  he  had  frequently  indulged.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  4»splaims  all  evil  intention  towards 
herself  or  her  family.  She  eagerly  asks  "  what  was  that 
voice  which  called  upon  me  to  hold,  when  I  attempted  to 
open  the  closet?  What  face  was  that  which  I  saw  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs?"  Carwin  answers  "  it  was  my  voice 
that  you  heard !  It  was  my  face  that  you  saw !"  She 
doubts  this  assertion.  How  could  the  voice  be  at  her 
shoulder  when  he  v/as  shut  up  in  the  closet?  How 
could  he  stand  near  her  and  be  invisible  ?  He  still  persists 
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that  he  is  ttpt  a  villain;  but  that  he  had  employed  an  fa« 
struraeot  of 'wonderful  efficacy,  without  malignant  inten- 
tions. He  says  that  he  possessed  the  power  to  mimic 
exactly  the  voice  of  another,  and  to  modify  the  sound  so 
that  it  appeared  to  come  from  what  quarter,  and  be 
uttered  at  what  distance  he  pleased.  He  then  informs 
ber  that  it  was  he  who  prevented  Wieland  from  entering 
the  temple  by  imitating  the  voice  of  his  wife,  telling  him 
that  there  was  "danger  in  his  path."  He  explains  andt 
accounts  for  the  voices  which  she  as  well  as  her  brother 
bad  heard;  but  he  disclaims  having  urged  him  to  murder 
bis  wife.  Whilst  this  conversation  is  carried  on,  "  steps 
it  of  one  bare  foot  were  heard  upon  the  stairs." 

*  The  stranger  quickly  entered  the  room.  My  eyes  and  the 
eyes  of  Carwin  were,  at  the  same  moment,  darted  upon  him. 
A  second  glance  was  not  needed  to  inform  us  who  he  was.  Hi* 
locks  were  tangled,  and  fell  confusedly  over  his  forehead  and 
ears.  His  shirt  was  of  coarse  stuff,  and  open  at  the  neck  and 
breast.  His  coat  was  once  of  bright  and  fine  texture,  but  now 
torn  and  tarni>hed  with  dust.  His  fvvt,  his  legs,  and  his  arms  were 
bare.  His  features  were  the  seat  of  a  wild  and  tranquil  solem- 
nity, but  his  eyes  bespoke  inquietude  and  curiosity. 

*  lie  advanced  with  firm  step,  and  looking  as  in  search  of  some 
one.  He  saw  me  and  stopped.  He  bent  his  sight  on  the  floor, 
and  clenching  his  hands,  appeared  suddenly  absorbed  in  medita- 
tion. Such  were  the  figure  and  deportment  of  Wieland  !  Such, 
in  his  fallen  state,  were  the  aspect  and  guise  of  my  brother. 

4  Canvin  did  not  fail  to  recognize  the  visitant.  Care  for  his 
own  safety  was  apparently  swallowed  up  in  the  amazement  which 
this  spectacle  produced.  His  station  was  conspicuous,  and  be 
could  not  have  escaped  the  roving  glances  of  Wieland ;  yet  the 
latteT  seemed  totally  unconscious  of  his  presence. 

?  Grief  at  this  scene  of  ruin  and  blast  was  at  first  the  only  sen- 
timent of  which  1  was  conscious.  A  fearful  stillness  ensued. 
At  length  Wieland,  lifting  his  hands,  which  were  locked  in  each 
other !  I  thank  thee.  This  is  my  guidance.  Hither  thou  hast 
led  me,  that  I  might  perform  thy  will :  yet  let  me  not  err :  let  me 
hear  again  thy  messenger!" 

*  He  stood  for  a  minute  as  if  listening ;  but  recovering  from 
bis  attitude,  he  continued — "  It  is  not  needed.  Dasta*rdly 
wretch!  thus  eternally  questioning  the  behests  of  thy  Maker! 
weak  in  resolution!  wayward  in  faith !" 

*  He  advanced  to  me,  and,  after  another  pause,  resumed : 
*•  Poor  girl !  a  dismal  fate  has  set  its  mark  upon  thee.  Thy  life 
is  demanded  as  a  sacrifice.  Prepare  thee  to  die.  Make  not  my 
office  difficult  by  fruitless  opposition.  Thy  prayers  might  sub* 
doe  stones;  but  none  but  he  who  enjoined  my  purpose  cm 
ffetkeiC 
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•  These  words  were  a  sufficient  explication  of  the  scene.  The 
feature  of  his  phrenzy,  as  described  by  my  uncle,  was  remem- 
bered. I  who  had  sought  death  was  now  thrilled  with  horror 
because  it  was  near.  Death  in  this  form,  death  from  the  hand 
of  a  brother,  was  thought  upon  with  indescribable  repug- 
nance. 

I  In  a  state  thus  verging >npon  madness,  my  eye  glanced  upon 
Carwin.  His  astonishment  appeared  to  have  struck  him  mo- 
tionless and  dumb.  My  life  was  in  danger,  and  my  brother's 
hand  was  about  to  be  imbrued  in  my  blood.  I  firmly  believed 
that  Carwin  was  the  instigation.  I  could  rescue  me  from  this 
abhorred  fate;  I  could  dissipate  this  tremendous  illusion;  I 
could  save  my  brother  from  the  perpetration  of  new  horrors,  by 
pointing  out  the  devil  who  seduced  him ;  to  hesitate  a  moment 
was  to  perish.  These  thoughts  gave  strength  to  my  limbs,  and 
energy  to  my  accents ;   I  started  on  my  feet. 

II  O  brother!  spare  me,  spare  thyself:  There  is  tby  betrayer. 
He  counterfeited  the  voice  and  face  of  an  angel,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  thee  and  me.  He  has  this  moment  confessed  it.  He 
is  able  to  speak  where  he  is  not.  He  is  leagued  with  hell,  but 
will  not  avow  it ;  yet  he  confesses  that  the  agency  was  his/* 

*  My  brother  turned  slowly  his  eyes,  and  fixed  them  upon 
Carwin.  Every  joint  in  the  frame  of  the  latter  trembled.  His 
complexion  was  paler  than  a  ghost's.  His  eye  dared  not  meet 
that  of  Wieland,  but  wandered  with  an  air  of  distraction  from 
one  space  to  another. 

"  Man,"  said  my  brother,  in  a  voice  totally  unlike  that  which 
he  had  used  to  me,  "  what  art  thou?  The  charge  lias  been 
made.  Answer  it.  The  visage — the  voice— at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs — at  the  hour  of  eleven— To  whom  did  thev  belong  X 
To  thee  r 

1  Twice  did  Carwin  attempt,  to  speak,   but  his  words  died 
v  upon  his  lips.     My  brother  resumed  m  a  tone  of  greater 
"Tchefltence — 

"Thou  falterest;  faltering  is  ominous;  say^yes  or  no:  on« 
word  will  suffice;  but  beware  of  falsehood.  Was  it  a  stratagom 
^of  hell  to  overthrow  my  family?     Wast  thou  the  agent V 

'  I  now  saw  that  the  wrath  which  had  been  prepared  for  use 
was  to  be  .heaped  upon  another.  The  tale  that  I  iieard  from 
iiin,  and  his  present  trepidations,  were  abundant  testimonies  of 
his  guilt.  But  what  if  Wieland  should  be  undeceived  J  What  if 
he  shall  find  his  acts  to  have  proceeded  not  from  an  heavenly 
promptor,  but  from  human  treachery !  Will  not  his  rage  mount 
into  whirlw  ind  ?  Will  not  he  tear  limb  from  limb  this  devoted 
Wretch? 

'  Instinctively  I  recoiled  from  this  image,  but  it  gave  place  to 
soother.  Carwin  may  be  innocent,  but  the  impetuosity  of  his 
judge  may  misconstrue  Jii*  answers  into  a  coniession  of  guilt. 
Wkland  knows  not  that  mysterious  voict s  and  appearances  were 
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likewise  witnessed  by  me.  Carwin  may  be  ignorant  of  thos($ 
which  misled  my  brother.  Thus  may  his  answers  unwarily  be- 
tray himself  to  ruin. 

4  Such  might  be  the  consequences  of  my  frantic  precipitation, 

.  and  these;  it  was  necessary,  if  possible,  to  prevent.    I  attempted 

to  speak,  but  Wieland,  turning  suddenly  upon  me,  commanded 

silence,  in  a  tone  furious  and  terrible.     My  lips  closed,  and  my 

tongue  refused  its  office. 

"  What  art  thou?"  he  resumed,  addressing  himself  to  Carwin, 
"  Answer  me;  whose  form — whose  voice— was  it  thy  contri- 
vance?    Answer  me." 

•  The  answer  was  now  given,  but  confusedly  and  scarcely  arti- 
culated. "I  meant  nothing — I  intended  no  ill — If  I  understand — 
if  I  do  not  mistake  you — it  is  too  true — I  did  appear  in  the  entry 
—did  speak.     The  contrivance  was  mine,  but — " 

■  These  words  were  no  sooner  uttered,  than  my  brother  ceased 
to  wear  the  same  aspect.  His  eyes  were  downcast:  he  was  mo- 
tionless :  his  respiration  became  hoarse,  like  that  of  a  man  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  Carwin  seemeed  unable  to  say  more.  He 
might  have  easily  escaped,  but  the  thought  which  occupied  him 
Belated  to  what  was  horrid  and  unintelligible  in  this  scene,  and 
not  to  his  own  danger. 

■  Presently  the  faculties  of  Wieland,  which,  for  a  time,  were 
chained  up,  were  seized  with  restlessness  and  trembling.  He 
broke  silence.  The  stoutest  heart  would  have  been  appalled 
by  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  tie  addressed  himself  to 
Carwin. 

•'  Why  art  thou  here  ?  WTho  detains  thee  ?  Go  and  learn 
better.  I  will  meet  thee,  but  it  must  be  at  the  bar  of  thy  Maker. 
There  shall  1  bear  witness  against  thee." 

'  Perceiving  that  Carwin  did  not  obey,  he  continued  :  w  Dost 
-thou  wish  me  to  complete  the  catalogue  by  thy  death  ?  Thy  life 
§|  a  worthless  thing.  Tempt  me  no  more.  I  am  but  a  man, 
and  thy  presence  may  awaken  a  fury  which  may  spurn  my  cou- 
troul.     Begone!" 

'  Carwin;  irresolute,  striving  in  vain  for  utterance,  his  com- 
plexion became  pallid  as  death,  his  knees  beating  one  against  an- 
other, slowly  obeyed  the  mandate  and  withdrew .' 

The  scene  which  follows  between  the  brother  and  sister 
is  managed  with  wonderful  skill ;  the  descriptive  powers  df 
the  writer  have  indeed  seldom  been  exceeded.  The  words 
of  Carwin  had  shaken  Wieland's  belief;  he  walks  to  the 
bed  and  gazes  with  eagerness  at  the  pillow  which  had  sus- 
tained the  head  of  his  murdered  wife.  The  lofty  and  en* 
thusiastic  spirit  which  had  so  lately  characterized  his 
features  was  flown;  his  eyes  were  dimmed  by  unbidden 
.tears;  and  his  aspect  bore  a  ruefulness  which  bo  words 
^can  paint*  At  length,  "> 
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•'  Sister,"  said  he,  in  an  accent  mournful  ami  mild,  "  I  have 
acted  poorly  my  part  in  this  world.  What  thinkest  thou?  Shall 
I  ndt  do  better 'in  the  next?'' 

*  I  could  make  no  answer,  The  mildness  of  his  tone  asto- 
nished and  encouraged  me.  I  continued  to  regard  lura  witb 
wistful  and  anxious  looks. 

"  I  think,"  resumed  he,  u  I  will  try.  My  wife  and  my  babe* 
have  gone  before.  Happy  wretches !  I  have  sent  you  to  repose, 
and  ought  not  to  linger  behind." 

*  These  words  had  a  meaning  sufficiently  intelligible.  I  looked 
at  the  open  knife  in  his  hand  and  shuddered.  But  knew  not  how 
to  prevent  the  deed  which  I  dreaded.  He  quickly  noticed  my 
fears,  and  comprehended  them.  Stretching  towards  me  hia 
hand,  with  an  air.  of  increasing  mildness:  "  Take  it,"  said  he: 
*'  fear  not  for  thy  own  sake,  nor  for  mine.  The  cup  is  gone  by, 
and  its  transient  inebriation  is  succeeded  by  the  soberness  of 
truth. 

"  Thou  angel  whom  I  was  wont  to  worship!  fcarest  thou,  my 
sister,  for  thy  life  ?  Once  it  was  the  scope  of  my  labours  to  de- 
stroy thee,  but  I  was  prompted  to  the  deed  by  heaven;  such,  at 
least,  was  my  belief.  Thinkest  thou  that  thy  death  was  sought 
to  gratify  malevolence?  No.  I  am  pure  from  all  stain.  1  be- 
Jieve  that  my  Cod  was  my  mover  I 

"  Neither  thee  nor  myself  have  I  cause  to  injure.  I  have  done 
my  duty,  and  surely  there  is  merit  in  having  sacrificed  to  that  all 
that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  man.  If  a  devil  has  deceived  me, 
he  came  in  the  habit  of  an  angel.  If  I  erred,  that  it  was  not 
my  judgment  that  deceived  me,  but  my  senses.  In  thy  sight,  being 
of  beings  !  I  am  still  pure.  Still  will  I  look  for  my  reward  ia 
thy  justice  V 

*  Did  my  ears  truly  report  these  sounds?  If  I  did  not  err,  my 
brother  was  restored  to  just  perceptions.  He  knew  himself  to 
have  been  betrayed  to  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  children,  to 
have  been  the  victim  of  infernal  artifice ;  yet  he  found  consola- 
tion in  the  rectitude  of  his  motives.  He  was  not  devoid  of 
sorrow,  for  this  was  written  on  his  countenance ;  but  his  soul 
was  tranquil  and  sublime. 

■  Perhaps  this  was  merely  a  transition  of  his  former  madness 
into  a  new  shape.  Perhaps  he  had  not  yet  awakened  to  the 
memory  of  the  horrors  which  he  had  perpetrated.  Infatuated 
wretch  that  I  was  !  To  set  myself  up  as  a  model  by  which  to 
judge  of  my  heroic  brother !  My  reason  taught  me  that  his  con- 
ckision*  were  right ;  but  conscious  of  the  impotence  of  reason 
over  ray  own  conduct;  conscious  of  my  cowardly  rashness  and 
my  criminal  despair,  I  doubted  whether  any  one  couid  be 
itedfast  and  wise* 

'  Such  was  my  weakness,  that  even  in  the  midst  of  these 
thought*  my  wind  glidtd  into  ab|*>rreace  of  Carwin,   and  I 
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uttered  in  a  low  voice,  O,  Carwin!  Carwin!  What  hast  thou  to 
answer  for ! 

c  My  brother  immediately  noticed  the  involuntary  exclamation : 

■f  Clara,"  said  he,  "  be  thyself.     Equity  used  to  Joe  a  theme  for 

thy  eloquence.     Reduce  its  lessons  to  practice,  and  be  just  to 

that  unfortunate  man.     The  instrument  has  done  its  work,  and  I 

r«m  satisfied. 

«  I  thank  thee,  my  God,  for  this  last  illumination !  My  enemy 
in  thine  also.     I  deemed  him  to  be  man,  the  man  with  whom  I 

ic  often  communed;  but  now  thy  goodness  has  unveiled  to 
me  his  true  nature.  As  the  performer  by  thy  behests,  he  is  ray 
/riend." 

*  My  lieart  began  now  to  misgive  me.  His  mournful  aspect 
had  gradually  yielded  place  to  a  serene  brow.  A  new  soul  ap- 
peared to  actuate  his  frame,  and  his  eyes  to  beam  with  preter- 
natural lustre.  These  symptoms  did  not  abate,  and  he  con- 
tinued: 

H  Clara!  I  must  not  leave  thee  in  doubt.  I  know  not  what 
bought  about  thy  interview  w  ith  the  being  whom  thou  callest 
Carwtn.  For  a  time,  I  was  guilty  of  thy  error,  and  deduced 
from  his-  incoherent  confessions  that  I  had  been  made  the  victim 
of  human  malice.  He  left  us  at  my  bidding,  and  I  put  up  a 
prayer  that  my  doubts  should  be  removed.  Thy  eyes  were 
shut,  ami  thy  ears  sealed  to  the  vision  that  answered  my 
•prayer. 

"  I  was  indeed  deceived.  The  form  thou  hast  seen  wras  the 
incarnation  of  a  demon.  The  visage  and  voice  which  urged 
*me  to  the  sacrifice  of  my  family  were  his.  Now  he  personates 
a  human  form:  then  he  was  environed  with  the  lustre  of 
heaven. — 

*  Clara,"  he  -continued,  advancing  closer  to  me,  "  thy  death 
•must  come.  This  minister  is  evil,  but  he  from  whom  his  com- 
mission was  received  is  God.     Submit  then  with  all  thy  wonted 

resignation   to  a   decree   that  cannot  be  reversed  or   resisted.. 
Mark  the  cloek.     Three  minutes  are  allowed  to  thee,  in  which 
to  call  up  thy  fortitude,  and  prepare  thee  for  thy  doom." 

Carwin  aga^in  enters  the  room  just  as  Wieland  is  about  to 
destroy  his  sister.  She  calls  on  him  to  avert  the  ruin  that 
awaits" herself  and  her  brother.  Carwin  listens  unmoved 
and  turns  away.  The  time  expires,  that  Wieland  gave  his 
sister  to  prepare  for  her  death.  He  grasps  her  arm ;  fury 
kindles  in  every  feature;  and  all  that  was  human  in  his 
Jiace,  gave  way  to  a  supernatural  and  tremendous  expres- 
sion.    When  suddenly, 

*  Wieland  shrunk  back  :  his  hand  was  withdrawn.  Breathless 
with  affright  and  desperation,  1  stood  freed  from  his  grasp,  uti- 
assailed,  untouched. 
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*  Thus  Ions;  had  the  power  which  controlcd  the  scene  forborne 
to  interfere  ;  but  now  his  might  was  irresistible,  and  Wieland  in 
a  uu.meul  was  disarmed  of  all  his  purposes.  A  voice,  louder 
than  human  organs  could  produce,  shriller  than  language  can  de- 
pict, burst  from  the  ceiling,  and  commanded  him — to  hold  I 

'  Trouble  and  dismay  succeeded  to  the  stedfastness  that  had 
lately  been  displayed  in  the  looks  of  Wieland.  His  eyes  roved 
from  one  quarter  to  another,  with  an  expression  of  doubt.  He 
seemed  to  wait  for  a  further  intimation. 

1  Carwin's  agency  was  here  easily  recognized.  I  had  besought 
him  to  interpose  in  my  defence.  He  had  flown.  I  had  imagined 
him  deaf  to  my  prayer,  and  resolute  to  see  me. perish:  yet  he 
disappeared  merely  to  devise  and  execute  the  means  of  my 
relief. 

'  Why  did  he  not  forbear  when  this  end  was  accomplished? 
Why  did  his  misjudging  zeal  and  accursed  precipitation  over- 
pass that  limit?  Or  meant  he  thus  to  crown  the  scene,  and 
conduct  his  inscrutable  plots  to  this  consummation? 

'  Such  ideas  were  the  fruit  of  subsequent  contemplation. 
This  moment  was  pregnant  with  fate.  I  had  no  power  to 
reason.  In  the  career  of  my  tempestuous  thoughts,  rent  into 
pieces  as  my  mind  was  by  accumulating  horrors,  Carwin  "Was 
unseen  and  unsuspected.  I  partook  of  Wieland's  credulity, 
shook  w  ith  his  amazement,  and  panted  with  his  awe. 

*  Silence  took  place  for  a  moment,  so  much  as  allowed  the  at- 
tention to  recover  its  post.  Then  new7  sounds  wrere  uttered  from 
above. 

"  Man  of  errors  !  cease  to  cherish  thy  delusion :  not  heaven 
or  hell,  but  thy  senses  have  misled  thee  to  commit  these  acts. 
Shake  off  thy  phrenzy,  and  ascend  into  rational  and  human. 
Be  lunatic  no  longer/' 

'  My  brother  opened  his  lips  to  speak.  His  tone  was  terrific 
and  faint.  He  muttered  an  appeal  to  heaven.  It  was  diificult 
to  comprehend  the  theme  of  his  enquiries.  They  implied  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  impulse  that  hitherto  had  guided  him,  and 
questioned  whether  he  had  acted  in  consequence  of  insane  per- 
ceptions. 

■  To  these  interrogatories  the  voice,  which  now  seemed  to 
hover  at  his  shoulder,  loudly  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Then 
uninterrupted  silence  ensued. 

*  Fallen  from  his  lofty  and  heroic  station ;  now  finally  restored 
to  the  perception  of  truth ;  weighed  to  earth  by  the  recollection 
of  his  ow/i  deeds ;  consoled  no  longer  by  a  consciousness  of  rec- 
titude, for  the  loss  of  offspring  and  wife — a  loss  for  which  he 
was  indebted  to  his  own  misguided  hand — Wieland  was  trans- 
formed at  once  into  the  man  of sorrow <  ! 

'  He  reflected  not  that  credit  should  be  as  reasocablv  denied  to 
the  last  as  to  any  former  intimation ;  that  one  might  as  justly  be 
ascribed  to  erring  or  diseased  senses  as  the  other.     He  saw  not 
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that  this  discovery  in  no  decree  affected  the  integrity  of  his  con- 
duct ;  that  lib  motives  had  lost  none  of  their  claims  to  th* 
homage  of  mankind ;  that  the  preference  of  supreme  good,  and 
the  boundless  energy  of  duty,  were  undiminished  in  his  bosom. 

*  It  is  not  for  me  to  pursue  him  through  the  ghastly  changes  of 
his  countenance.  Words  he  had  none.  Now  lie  sat  upon  the 
floor,,  motionless  in  all  his  limbs,  with  his  eyes  glazed  and  fixed — 
a  monument  of  woe. 

1  Anon  a  spirit  of  tempestuous  but  undesigning  activity  seized 
him.  He  rose  from  his  place  and  strode  across  the  floor,  totter- 
ing and  at  random.  His  eyes  were  without  moisture,  and  gleamed 
with  the  fire  that  consumed  his  vitals.  The  muscles  of  his  face 
were  agitated  by  convulsion.  His  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  es- 
caped him. 

■  That  nature  should  long  sustain  this  conflict  was  not  to  be 
believed.  My  state  Mas  little  different  from  that  of  my  brother. 
1  entered,  as  it  were,  into  his  thoughts.  My  heart  was  visited 
and  rent  by  his  pangs — Oh  that  thy  phrenzy  had  never  been 
cured  !  that  thy  madness,  with  its  blissful  visions,  would  return! 
or,  i\'  that  must  not  be,  that  thy  scene  w  ould  hasten  to  a  close  I 
that  dentil  would  cover  thee  with  his  oblivion! 

'  >Yhat  can  I  wish  for  thee!  Thou  who  hast  vied  with  the 
great  preacher  of  thy  faith  in  sanctity  of  motives,  and  in  eleva- 
tion above  st  usual  and  selfish  !  Thou  whom  thy  fate  has  changed 
into  parricide  and  savage !  Can  I  wish  for  the  continuance  of 
thy  heiug  I    Xo. 

'  For  a  time  his  movements  seemed  destitute  of  purpose.  If  he 
^^alked;  if  he  turned;  if  his  lingers  were  entwined  with  each 
other;  if  his  hands  were  pressed  against  opposite  sides  of  his 
head  with  a  force,  sufficient  to  crush  it  into  pieces  ;  it  was  to  tear 
his  mind  from  self-contemplation ;  to  waste  his  thoughts  on  ex- 
ternal objects. 

4  Speedily  this  train  was  broken.  A  beam  appeared  to  be  darted 
into  his  mind,  which  gave  a  purpose  to  his  efforts.  An  avenue, 
to  escape  presented  itself;  and  now  he  eagerly  gazed  about  him  : 
when  my  thoughts  became  engaged  by  his  demeanor,  my  finger* 
were  stretched  as  by  a  mechanical  force,  and  the  knife,  no  longer 
heeded  or  of  use,  escaped  from  my  grasp,  and  fell  unperceived 
on  the  floor.  His  eye  now  lighted  upon  it ;  he  seized  it  with  the 
quickness  of  thought. 

• I  shrieked  aloud,  but  it  was  too  late.  lie  plunged  it  to  the 
hilt  in  his  neck ;  and  his  life  instantly  escaped  with  the  stream 
that  gushed  from  the  wound.  He  was  stretched  at  my  feet ;  and 
my  hands  were  sprinkled  with  his  blood  as  he  fell.' 

The  leading  aim  of  the  writer  of  this  extraordinary  per- 
formance seems  to  be  to  manifest  the  dreadful  consequences 
which  may  result  from  not  entirely  subjecting  the  mind  to 
the  controul  of  moral  feeling,  and  to  the  dictates  of  moral 
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duty.  To  obey  any  supposed  supernatural  impulses,  which 
are  hostile  to  these ;  or  even  to  pause  for  a  moment  on  the 
nitty  that  such  an  impulse  may  be  a  communication 
from  on  high,  is  to  enter  on  a  career  of  crime,  the  end  of 
which  mocks  all  ordinary  foresight  or  calculation.  When 
ttite  horridly  operative  principles  of  fanaticism  are  once 
sot  at  work,  religion,  which  should  disarm  their  rage, 
serves  only  to  redouble  their  force.  The  deluded  wretch, 
while  he  is  in  the  very  act  of  opposing  the  moral  com- 
mands.of  the  Deity,  fancies  himself  the  secret  instrument 
of  performing  his  will;  the  chosen  agent  through  whom 
his  decrees  are  to  be  consummated.  The  characteristic 
lineaments  of  Wieland  are  prominent  and  striking;  but 
they  are  not  without  their  counterpart  in  human  nature. 
History  furnishes  but  too  many  examples,  from  which  they 
might  be  copied.  Upon  the  whole  we  have  perused  this 
novel  with  great  interest,  and  recommend  it  very  strongly 
to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  works  of  this  de- 
scription, or  who  love  to  have  their  nerves  agitated  by 
the  terrors  of  romance. 


Art.  V.— The  Outlines  of  a  new  System  of  the  Practice  of 
Phytic,  and  Medical  Surgery.    By  Richard  Reece,  Ml  Di 
■  Member  of  the  Royal   College  of  Surgeons.     London, 
Highley,  1810.  Svo. 

THE  propounders  of  new  theories,  however  much  they 
may  be  marked  by  eccentricity  and  paradox,  have  always 
some  claim  to  the  consideration  and  gratitude  of  the  pub- 
lic By  promoting  discussion,  and  exciting  controversy, 
they -serve  to  energize  the  intellectual  faculties  of  men^ 
and. to  prevent  the  mind  from  becoming  a  sort  of  Lethean 
pool  of  indifference  and  apathy.  New  and  important  dis- 
coveries have  often  been  the  fruit  of  attempts  to  subverta 
fanciful  or  an  absurd  hypothesis.  The  promulgation  of 
error  thus  becomes  the  precursor  of  truth. 

We  shall  not  hazard  an  -assertion  oV  even  a  conjecture 
respecting  the  truth  or  the  falsehooLof  the  present  medical 
theory  of  Dr.  Reece;  biit  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
it  is  highly  ingenious,  and  that  the  "publication  has  given' 
us  pleasure  from  the  controversy  which  it  will  probably  ex- 
cite, and  from  the  light  which  in.  the  course  of  the  intel- 
lectual conflict,  may  be  thrown  ori  the  animal  functions, 
particularly  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  the  origin 
and  cure  of  several  species  of  disease.     Medical  science  is 
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still  in  its  infancy,  and,  like  other  sciences,  before  it  ac- 
quires a  vigorous  and  robust  growth,  it  must  be  well  and 
thoroughly  agitated  in  the  cradle  of  discussion  and  ex- 
periment. 

A  great,  but  rather  fanciful,  son  of  iEsculapius  once 
suggested,  that,  during  any  intense  activity  of  the  mind, 
as  in  the  astrum  of  poetical  composition,  a  fluid, 
similar  to  that  of  the  electric  aura,  was  secreted  in  the 
brain  and  permeated  the  body  through  the  medium  of  the 
nerves.  The  present  author  imagines  that  the  body  pos- 
sesses a  perfect  electrical  apparatus  in  the  organs  of  the 
brain.  Apeculiar  electric  matter  is  formed  by  means  of  this 
ccrebro  electrical  machine,  which  the  nerves  serve  to  dis- 
perse over  the  frame.  Dr.  Reece  thinks  that  this  animal 
electric  matter  enters  into  combination  with  the  oxygene 
of  the  blood,  and  causes  a  constant  disengagement  of 
caloric.  As  the  electric  matter  is  either  more  or  less  than 
the  body  naturally  requires,  in  a  healthy  state,  or  as  it  is 
ir\  excess  or  in  defect,  diHereM  diseases  are  occasioned; 
flnd  it  is  only  by  restoring  the  electrical  powers  of  the.  brain 
tq  their  proper  degree  of  activity  that  disease  is  to  be 
cured  or  health  established.  The  union  of  the  electric 
matter  secreted  in  the  brain  with  the  oxygene  of  the  blood, 
produces  a  species  of  ignition.  This  '•  ignition"  consti- 
tutes the  favourite  term  of  our  author  in  his  new  system 
©f  physic. 

Thus  in  the  classification  of  fevers,  intermittents  come 
uhdfet  the  head  of  ■  Recurrent  general  increased  ignition." 
In  the  order  of  '  Plegmasice3  erythema  is  defined  '  cuti- 
cular  increased  ignition  ;'  Opthalmia  is  termed  *  increased 
ignition  of  the  tunics  of  the  eye;'  '  Phrcnitis*  increased 
ignition  of  the  brain;  ■  cynanche3  of  the  throat.  ■  Pe^ 
ripnenmonia3  is  increased  ignition  of  the  lungs,  &c.  &<?, 

«  If  the  excitability  of  the  bruin  is  increased,*  says  the  inge- 
nious author,  •  the  body  will  be  surcharged  with  electric  matter, 
and  the  ignition  of  the  body  will  consequently  be  augmented 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  oxygene  in  the  blood.  The 
nerves  of  the  heart  and  arteries  being  rendered  more  irritable, 
the  circulation  of  course  will  be  accelerated.  The  blood  passing 
w,ith  more  rapidity  through  the  brain,  tends  to  keep  up  the 
morbid  state  of  excitability.* 

This  work  is  composed  in  the  form  of  heads  of  lectures. 
As  a  specimen,  we  shall  extract   what  is  said  under  the 

Head   \  OF    THE    TREATMENT    OF    INCREASED    IGNITION 
•  F    THE   LUNGS.* 
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*  The  structure  of  tlie  lungs,  and  their  importance  in  the  ani- 
mal economy,  render  active  remedies  necessary. 

/Unload  the  sanguiferous  system  by  venesection:  twelve  or 
twenty  ounces  of  blood  extracted  at  once  more  efficacious  than 
double  the  quantity  at  three  or  four  times;  taken  from  a  large 
orifice  more  beneficial  than  a  small  one. 

*  To  produce  counter-irritation  proportioned  to  the  internal 
mischief. — If  one  lung  be  only  affected,  apply  a  blister  on  tha£ 
side;  if  both  lungs  be  equally  attacked,  apply  a  large  blister  to 
each  side,  and  keep  up  the  discharge  by 

*  Ung'  Antim.  Tart.  ten. 

*  To  empty  the  intestinal  canal, 

11  '  Mist.  Aperient,    page  117. 

*  If  the  aperient  mixture  should  not  operate  in  four  hours, 
hasten  it  by 

R  '  Magnesiee  Vitriol.  §i  ss.  > 

Decoct.  Avenoe,  Jxij. — Misce. 
ut  f.  Enema. 
(E)  *  After  the  operation  of  the  aperient  mixture,  to  produce  z 
copious  conducting  surface 

*  Sulp.  Antim.  pnec.  gr.  ij. 
Cons.  Cynost.  q.  f.  Pilul. 

Omni  quarta  hora  sumeud,  cum  coclil.  iij.  larg. 
Mist,  sequent. 
(F)  R    Lact.  Amygd.  J  v. 
Aquae  Amnion.  Acetat.  gij — Misce. 
{G) '  If  the  cough  he  troublesome,  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the 
lungs,  add  to  the  mixture 

*  Tinct.  Opii.  gut.  xxv. 
Or  substitute  in  Pills    (E) 

Extr.  Papav.  alb.  gr.  j.  loco  Cons. 

*  Cautions  respecting  the  exhibition  of  opium. 

.(H)  •  If  the  pills  and  mixture  fail  to  excite  perspiration  sufficiently 
copious,  produce  an  artificial  conducting  surface  by  the  Warm 
Bath. 

(I)  '  If  the  excitability  of  the  brain  continue  to  be  greatly  in- 
creased after  the  extraction  of  blood,  and  the  operation  of  ape- 
rient and  diaphoretic  medicines,  apply  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
'  Empl.  Cantharid. 
Or  stimulate  the  scalp  with 
Aqua  Ammonia?. 
(K)  *  And  if  the  excitability  of  the  cerebral  system  be  much  in- 
creased after  the   due  operation  of  the  aperieut  mixture  and  the 
pills  and   their  auxiliary,  substitute  in  place  of  the  follow iu.^ 
mixture: 

R  *  Cerussae  Acetatae*  gr.  vj. 
Oxym.  simpl.  Jj. 
Lact.  Amygd.  gvj. 
Extract.  Papav.  alb.  gr,  vfij. 
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Yini  Ipecac,  gj. — Misce. 
Cap.  Cocbl.  ij.larg.  omni  quarta  hora. 
(L)  '  If  the  pulse  be  not  quick  or  full,  or  the  brain  not  much 
disturbed,  and  respiration  still  oppressed,  from  a  loaded  state  of 
the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  an  emetic  will  considerably  acce* 
lerate  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

R  *  Pulv.  Ipecac,  gr.  xx. 
Oxymel.  Scillae,  gj. 
Aquae  Purae,  §j. — Misce. 
f.  huust.  Emetic. 
(M)  •  If,  after  the  general  increased  ignition  of  the  system  be 
sufficiently  abated,  there  remains  difficulty  of  breathing,  to  pro- 
mote the  absorption  of  interstitial  deposit, 
,  «  Calomel  Prarp,  gr.  vj. 

Sulph.  Ant.  praec.  gr.  vij. 
Extr.  Papav.  alb.  gr.  xij. — Misce. 
f.  Pilul.  vj.  Cap.  j.  omni  nocte. 
N  ■  And  at  the  same  time,  to  improve  the  general  health  of  the 
patient, 
•  '  Arid.  Yitri.  Dilut.  gj. 

Sp.  jEther.  Nitr.  3Jss: — Misce. 
Cap.  gut.  xxv.  terdie  ex  Cyath  Decoct.  Lichen  Island. 
(0)  *  If  the  expectoration  be  difficult,  add  to  the  recipe  N 
t  Vim  Ipecac.  3'ij. 

vel, 
Tinct.  Scillae,  gss. 
Cap.  gut.  xxxx.  add  L 
P  *  Or,  if  the  cough  be  very  troublesome,  and  expectoration 
difficult,  instead  of  (N)  and  (O) 

R<  Oxymel  Scillae. 
Syrup.  Papav.  alb.  aa  gij. 
Acid.  Vitriol.  Dilut.  gij.— Misce. 
Cap.  Cochl.  ij.  parv  ve\  Cochl.  medioc.  ex  Cyaths 
Decoct.  Lichen  Islaud.  ter  die.' 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  peculiar  theory  of 
Dr.  Reece,  we  believe  that  the  formula?,  which  are  con- 
tained in  this  volume,  will  be  found  useful,  and  the  prac- 
tical directions  in  general  sensible  and  judicious. 


Art.  VI. — Essays  on  the  Sources  of  the  Pleasures  received 
from  Literary  Compositions,  London,  Johnson,  1809, 
8vo. 

THESE  essays  are  nine  in  number.    The  first  treats  of 
the  improvement    of  the  taste.    The  circumstances  oh 
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which  this  depends,  may  be  comprized  in  two  particulars: 
1st,  the  forming  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  produce 
tions  of  tiie  highest  excellence:  and  2dly,  a  great  sensi- 
bility in  the  moral  feelings.  The  latter,  it  is  presumed, 
is  considered  by  this  author  as  a  natural  gift;  and  if  so, 
is  strictly  speaking,  the  only  source  of  taste.  The  most 
unlettered  rustic  may  have  taste,  though  not  finished 
taste.  An  improved  taste  may  be  corrupted  by  too 
limited  an  acquaintance  with  works  of  merit,  or  too  fre- 
quent an  enjoyment  of  their  beauties,  or  the  want  of  the 
change  and  contrast  of  the  business  of  life,  to  give  a  relish 
to  literary  pleasures.  That  taste  is  the  most  natural  and 
the  best,  which  there  is  reason  to  think  all  men  would 
feel,  if  their  faculties  were  improved  to  equal  perfection, 
and  if  they  were  all  placed  in  situations  equally  favourable. 
The  principles  of  philosophical  criticism  are  the  standard 
of  taste;  that  is,  the  principles  of  criticism  deduced  from 
the  study  of  human  nature  and  corrected  by  the  general 
sentiments  of  mankind,  that  is  of  the  cultivated  and  well- 
informed.  But  if  taste  be  the  gift  of  nature,  the  limitation 
of  its  possession  to  the  cultivated  and  well-informed,  does 
not  hold  with  this  author's  theory,  and  in  our  judgment, 
is  not  justified  by  the  fact.  The  diversities  of  taste  arise 
from  the  different  degrees  of  improvement  which  it  has 
undergone. 

The  second  essay  is  on  the  Imagination,  and  on  the  As- 
sociation of  Ideas.  The  name  of  the  imagination  is  given 
to  that  part  of  our  constitution  which  produces  a  state  of 
mind  similar  to  the  sensations  and  perceptions  that  would 
be  produced  by  the  presence  of  any  object,  whether  the 
object  be  real  or  not.  But  the  mind  cannot  confine  itself 
to  any  one  object.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  is  pre- 
sented to  us,  whether  by  the  senses  or  the  imagination, 
instantly  suggests  some  other  object  to  which  it  is  related. 
This  last  suggests  a  third  ;  and  so  on  ;  this  faculty  is  the 
association  of  ideas.  The  emotions  raised  by  the  imagina- 
tion, are  frequently  more  vivid  than  those  of  which  we  are' 
conscious  in  real  life:  1st,  the  imagination  presents  the 
object  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view,  and  2d,  as 
much  or  as  little  of  it  as  is  conducive  to  the  effect,  and 
3d,  either  magnified  or  diminished  to  the  requisite  pro- 
portion, and  4th,  at  the  right  time,  and  when  we  are  *  in 
the  vein.'  Hence  are  drawn  the  principles  of  exciting  and 
regulating  the  influence  of  the  imagination  in  composition, 
viz.  The  selection  and  display,  or  the  concealment  of 
circumstances,  the  preparation  for  an  impression,  by  a  du 
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rection  of  the  thoughts  into  a  suitable  train,  by  bints  and 
suggestions  rather  than  by  detail,  and  by  avoiding  such 
thoughts  as  might  raise  inconsistent  emotions. 

The  third  essay,  on  the  Sublime,  states  in  general,  that 
objects  are  sublime  as  they  exhibitor  suggest  extraordinary 
power,  and  endeavours  to  establish  this  principle  in  a  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  several  points  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plicable. Afterwards,  it  considers  the  principles  which  an 
author  ought  to  remember  who  turns  our  attention  to  sub- 
lime objects.  In  general,  the  objects  should  be  drawn  in 
euch  a  manner  as  may  'give  the  liveliest  idea  of  extraor- 
dinary power.  In  the  operations  of  living  agents  or  ex- 
ternal objects,  the  operation  for  effect  should  be  wrapped 
in  obscurity  and  mystery.  In  the  description  of  external 
objects  produced  or  acted  upon  by  -extraordinary  power, 
obscurity  and  mystery  will  heighten  the  effect.  In 
the  case  of  external  objects,  acting  with  irresistible 
violence,  those  metaphors  which  ascribe  to  them  life  and 
even  sentiment,  will  have  a  natural  place.  In  the  moral 
sublime,  on  the  one  hand  dilliculties  must  be  represented 
in  as  striking  a  view  as  possible ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
vigour  of  mind  with  which  they  are  conquered.  The  ter- 
rible or  distressful  may  be  more  or  less  incorporated  with 
the  sublime,  and  may  be  employed  either  to  increase  the 
idea  of  the  power,  or  to  maintain  a  serious  frame  of  mind  : 
and  in  the  representation  of  external  objects,  both  the 
sublime  and  terrible  may  be  heightened,  and  also  the  dis- 
tressful brought  forward  by  the  introduction  of  living 
creatures,  particularly  human  beings.  Terror  is  a  good 
preparation  to  render  us  more  sensible  of  the  natural  and 
moral  sublime.  Pity  and  the  tender  aifections  will  intro- 
duce the  moral  sublime  with  great  effect.  When  the  sub- 
lime is  not  intimately  united  with  the  terrible  or  distress* 
ful,  as  in  the  contemplation  of  acts  of  protection,  bounty, 
and  whatever  has  an  influence  to  inspire  the  mind  with  con- 
fidence and  courage,  the  power  ought  not  to  be  described 
"with  that  awful  mysteriousness  which  has  so  great  an 
effect  on  other  occasions,  and  the  terrible  or  distressful,  if 
they  are  brought  forward  at  all,  should  be  touched  with  a 
gentler  hand,  and  employed  only  by  way  of  introduction 
or  contrast.  Useful  and  delightful  as  the  sublime  may  be 
rendered,  the  author  should  not  endeavour  to  keep  our 
imagination  too  long  on  the  stretch.  Essay  the  fourth  on 
Terror.  The  pleasure  from  objects  of  terror  is  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the 
danger  of  others  with  our  own  security.    The  agitation  «f 
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terror  itself  is  delightful,  when  it  docs  not  bear  too  great 
a  proportion  to  our  strength  of  mind.  Characters  in  an 
unusual  and  alarming  situation,  awaken  our  curiosity, 
both  with  regard  to  their  fate,  and  with  regard  to  their 
conduct  and  appearance  in  trying  circumstances.  In  cases 
of  this  nature,  the  imagination  may  be  elevated  to  thesub- 
limest  conceptions,  and  the  emotions  of  pity,  with  all  the 
charms  of  composition,  may  be  blended  to  soften  the  dread- 
ful. As  to  the  principles  which  an  author  ought  to  ob- 
serve in  those  passages  where  terror  is  to  be  the  chief 
source  of  pleasure:  in  the  first  place,  the  effect  of  terrible 
objects  is  greatly  heightened  by  obscurity.  That  scenes  of 
terror  may  have  their  full  effect,  we  should  previously 
be  brought  to  a  serious  and  even  a  melancholy  frame,  and 
be  startled  by  sudden  and  obscure  alarms.  Terror  may 
be  introduced  with  a  very  striking  effect  when  it  rises  im- 
perfectly in  the  midst  of  a  state  of  security,  hope,  or  joy; 
but  although  the  contrast  will  heighten  the  horrors,  yet 
the  preparatory  scenes  ought  to  be  somewhat  solemn  and 
pathetic,  otherwise  the  transition  might  be  ludicrously 
abrupt.  By  this  preparation  of  the  mind  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood the  gradual  approach  or  announcing  of  the  parti- 
cular object  which  is  to  raise  the  terror.  A  state  of  sus- 
pense should  be  created,  such  as  when  we  know  that 
some  dreadful  evil  is  every  moment  ready  to  fall  on  us,  but 
at  the  same  time  have  no  distinct  knowledge  of  its  nature 
or  degree.  For  rendering  works  of  this  kind  more  pleas- 
ing and  more  instructive  also,  it  is  the  guilty  only  who 
should  be  the  victims  of  horrors,  more  especially  if  the 
horrors  be  inflicted  by  supernatural  means.  Too  great 
minuteness  in  the  description  of  disgusting  objects  should 
be  avoided.  The  most  natural,  as  well  as  the  finest  union 
of  the  terrible,  is  with  the  sublime.  The  violence  of  this 
emotion  should  be  relieved  seasonably  by  directing  our 
attention  to  soothing  objects. 

Essay  the  fifth  on  Pity.  In  this  case  also,  we  have  the 
secret  comparison  of  our  own  ease  and  safety  with  the 
sufferings  of  others ;  we  are  agitated  with  the  gentler 
movements  of  sorrow  not  our  own:  our  curiosity  is  inte- 
rested, while  the  charms  of  composition  and  a  variety 
of  more  agreeable  thoughts  and  images  are  mingled  to 
soften  the  severer  feelings.  Moreover  pity  raises  the  tender 
affections  to  an  extraordinary  height,  and  the  agreeable 
feeling  of  self-  approbation  is  added,  when  we  find  our* 
selves  moved  by  a  virtuous  pity,  and  impressed  with  the 
belief,  that  if  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  relieve  thesufierer, 
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our  exertions  would  be  equal  to  the  warmth  of  our  emo- 
tion. It  may  safely  be  considered  as  a  principle  in  pathetic 
compositions,  that  the  extraordinary  height  to  which  the 
tender  affections  are  raised,  forms  the  great  charm  of  pity. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  character  of  the  sirfferer 
is  of  great  importance.  Ail  amiable  character  in  the  suf- 
ferer has  the'. greatest  effect.  The  exhibition  of  heroic 
fortitude  in  the  midst  of  distress,  is  instructive,  sublime, 
and  interesting ;  yet  the  interest  will  be  incomparably 
greater,  if,  while  the  heroic  virtue  of  the  sufferer  commands 
our  admiration,  he  appears  under  the  influence  of  the 
kind  affections.  As  the  sufferings  of  hardened  guilt  can- 
not produce  the  affectionate  interest  which  is  the  great 
charm  of  pathetic  composition,  they  ought  to  be  held  up 
as  objects  of  terror  rather  than  sympathy.  But  when 
we  see  a  guilty  person  subdued  to  penitence,  broken  down 
by  misery,  yet  displaying  in  his  last  extremity  uncommon 
elevation  of  mind  or  tenderness  of  affection,  it  is  not  easy 
to  withhold  either  our  pity  or  attachment. 

Among  the  distressful  situations  most  proper  for  corn* 
positions,  the  object  of  which  is  to  please,  the  first  place 
will  be  given  to  those  which  arise  from  the  tender  affec- 
tions. The  suffering  which  arises  from  the  struggle  of  the 
tender  affections  with  duty  and  honour,  is  peculiarly  inte- 
resting. No  view  of  human  life  can  be  more  engaging 
than  the1  exhibition  of  an  attachment,  which,  instead  of 
being  shaken,  is  strengthened  by  calamity.  In  general, 
tire  calamity  will  be  most  engagingly  pathetic,  when  it  is 
occasioned  by  what  is  amiable  in  the  sufferer.  Pathetic 
compositions  should  not,  however,  be  confined  to  those 
sufferings  which  proceed  from  the  tender  affections:  our 
sympathy  cannot  fail  to  be  engaged,  when  any  other  vir- 
tuous or  honourable  principle  requires  a  painful  sacrifice, 
or  involves  the  mind  in  calamity  or  distress,  but  represen- 
tations of  this  nature  are  better  adapted  for  epic  poetry  or 
those  compositions  in  which  the  sublime  prevails,  than 
where  the  author  would  subdue  us  to  the  tenderness  of  pity. 
The  most  interesting  cases  of  the  guilty,  are  those  in 
which  a  person  of  real  goodness  has  unhappily  been  en«» 
snared  in  error,  imprudence,  or  even  real  guilt.  The  essen- 
tially depraved  are  only  objects  of  pity  when  subdued  to 
penitence. 

In  order  to  be  prepared  for  pathetic  impressions,  we 
should  not  only  be  brought  into  a  serious  and  even  melan- 
choly frame,  but  also  interested  for  the  person  who  is  to 
be  the  object  of  our  pity,  that  is,  our  affection  and  attach* 
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nrient,  and  likewise  curiosity,  should  be  engaged.  The 
effect- of  contrast- is  in  no  case  more  remarkable  than  in 
subjects  of  pity.  In  general,  a  struggle  of  passions  is  re- 
quired for  raising  our  pity  to  a  high  degree.  Every  thing 
in  the  behaviour  of  the  sufferer,  in  hi?  appearance,  and  in 
his  external  situation,  should  contribute  to  engage  our 
attention.  When  it  is  necessary  to  represent  the  diseases, 
the  wounds,  or  thedying  moments  of  the  persons  for  whom 
we  are  to.  be  chiefly  interested,  the  attention  from  what  is 
unseemly,  should  be  turned  away  by  beautiful  allusions. 
When  the  distress  of  the  situation  cannot  be  fully  repre- 
sented without  dwelling  on  disgusting  circumstances,  they 
should  be  contrasted  and  counteracted  by  whatever  is 
respectful  or  amiable  in  the  character  or  appearance  of  the 
sufferer.  The  emotion  of  pity  must  not  be  prolonged  to 
excess,  but  should  be  relieved  "by  amiable  views  of  human 
life,  and  by  the  display  of  the  tender  affections,  or  perhaps 
by  rendering  the  termination  happy  for  the  virtuous. 

Essay  the  sixth  on  Melancholy.  It  appears  difficult  to 
account  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  the  pleasure  which 
proceeds  from  or  accompanies  sorrow  for  ourselves;  that 
for  others  may  arise  from  pity,  but  seldom  from  that  emo- 
tion unmixed  with  a  feeling  for  ourselves.  In  despon- 
dence, it  is  no  small  consolation  to  find  that  we  are  not 
without  companions,  that  all  men  are  born  as  well  as  our- 
selves to  suffer.  In  the  recollection  of  past  joys,  which  is 
the  kind  of  melancholy  that  we  are  the  fondest  to  indulge, 
the  conception  of  these  joys  renews  in  some  degree  the 
sensations  of  our  happier  days,  and  relieves,  with  its 
brighter  colouring,  the  gloom  of  sorrow.  Our  life  and 
blessings  are  greatly  endeared  to  us  by  the  consideration 
of  their  shortness  and  uncertainty,  and  when  they  are  thus 
represented  as  short  and  uncertain,  they  are  placed  in  a 
light  which  is  gloomy  indeed,  but  which  renders  them 
peculiarly  engaging.  The  pleasure  of  melancholy  may  be 
in  some  degree  composed  of  curiosity,  in  observing  the 
conduct  of  other  men  in  circumstances  of  sorrow.  The 
charms  of  composition  may  heighten  its  effect. 

An  author  may  either  confine  himself  to  remind  us  of 
the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life  and  its  blessings,  or  he 
may  also  represent  how  much  we  have  to  suffer  and  how 
little  to  enjoy.  He  will  describe  in  glowing  colours  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  the  other  charms  of  life,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  to  exhibit  them  more  particularly  as  passing 
rapidly  from  us,  which  is  the  secret  for  renewing  an  attach- 
ment to  our  most  ordinary  blessings.     It  is  more  deeply 
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interesting  when  our  tender  affections  are  awakened  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  short  period  during  which  we  have 
been  classed  or  can*  hope  to  be  blessed  with  the  society  of 
those  whom  we  love  most.  Authors  who  dwell  on  the 
greatness  of  our  sufferings  and  the  smallness  of  our  enjoy- 
ment*, are  given  to  exaggeration.  Though  melancholy 
accounts  of  life  are  seldom  so  far  exaggerated,  that  they 
may  not  at  a  particular  time  correspond  with  our  feelings, 
they  wiLl  be  more  generally  interesting  when  they  are  not 
so  remote  from  our  real  condition.  In  subjects  which  are 
.painful  and  depressing  in  themselves,  it  is  requisite  to 
relieve  us  by  the  amusement  of  the  imagination  and  by 
engaging  topics  of  instruction  and  comfort. 

Essay  the  seventh  on  the  Tender  Affections.  It  must 
be  naturally  agreeable  when  the  author  represents  the 
amiable  qualities  which  are  the  objects  of  these  affections, 
and  still  more  when  he  represents  the  affections  themselves 
in  some  interesting  situation  prompting  the  conduct  and 
possessing  the  heart.  It  is  in  bad  taste,  as  well  as  improper 
in  other  respects,  to  allure  the  readers  affections  to  worth- 
less character?,  for  either  the  affections  will  be  imperfectly 
raised,  or  the  moral  feeling  will  lose  its  sensibility.  The 
effect  is  far  more  delightful  when  our  love  is  engaged  for 
those  we  esteem  and  admire,  and  especially  when  we  sym- 
pathize with  affections,  which  are  not  only  displayed  by 
worthy  characters,  but  also  directed  to  worthy  objects. 

*  As  the  tender  affections  may  be  exhibited  in  various  forms 
to  contribute  at  once  to  our  improvement  and  delight,  let  not 
men  of  genius  degrade  them  to  win  our  attachment  to  worthless 
characters,  or  to  allure  us  to  a  vicious,  indolent,  or  effeminate 
lite.  And  although  it  is  a  meritorious  employment  to  warn  the 
inexperienced  against  the  arts  of  the  profligate,  and  to  represent 
the  errors  and  crimes _tnfi)  which  the  most  amiable  dispositions 
may  betray  the  unwary,  it  is  also  of  the  highest  importance 
sometimes  to  exhibit  our  fellow-creatures  in  a  more  favourable 
point  of  view  to  rouse  our  emulation  by  characters  who  unite  the 
respectable  to  the  amiable  qualities,  and  to  shew  how  the  tender 
affections,  when  properly  directed,  are  productive  of  the  most 
generous  aud  heroic  virtues.  While  pathetic  writers  exert  their 
utmost  abilities  to  harrow  up  the  soul  with  the  representation  of 
human  nature  perishing  in  despair,  under  the  agonies  of  its 
tortured  passions,  why  do  they  not  indulge  us  oftener  with  those 
more  beautiful  and  not  less  interesting  or  less  useful  forms  of 
the  pathetic,  where  the  kind  emotions  are  employed  to  sooth  the 
sorrows  of  life,  and  to  brighten  its  dreary  hours  ?  And  surely 
it  is  a  service  worthy  of  their  highest  powers,  to  elevate  our 
»indfe  to  those  sublimer  views,  when  heaven  andearthare  united 
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by  the  bonds  of  love ;  those  views,  which  can  support  us 
in  the  worst  of  miseries,  wheu  our  last  hope  is  blasted,  when  our 
last  fneud  has  forsaken  us.'     P.  23$. 

Essay  the  eighth  on  Beauty.  In  objects  of  sigfit,  the 
qualities  to  which  the  term  beautiful  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priated are  well  known  to  be  the  following:  a  smooth 
and  polished  surface,  together  with  constant  and  gentle 
variation,  without  any  sudden  breaks  or  angular  turns; 
but  the  parts  melting  as  it  were  imperceptibly  into  each, 
other:  the  colours  clear  and  bright,  but  not  glaring,  with- 
out any  distinct  boundaries,  but  losing  themselves  in  each 
otherv  by  insensible  shades.  The  cases  of  motions  are 
considered  by  Mr.  Burke  as  analngous  to  the  impression 
made  upon  the  organ  of  sight,  by  the  beautiful  qualities 
which  have  been  enumerated  ;  the  swift  smooth  motion 
corresponding  to  the  impressions  made  by  the  smooth 
surface,  and  its  clear  and  gentle  colours  ;  and  the  constant 
and  gradual  variation  of  the  motion  corresponding  to  the- 
constant  and  gradual  variation  of  the  impression  upon  the 
eye,  when  the  different  parts  of  the  surface  and  its  dif- 
ferent colours  melt  imperceptibly  into  each  other.  The 
sight  of  smooth  and  gliding  motions,  which  are  per- 
formed neither  in  straight  lines,  nor  by  sharp  turns,  but 
in  gentle  curves,  produces  very  remarkably  a  soothing 
effect.  This  effect  indeed  will  be  diminished  or  destroyed 
by  a  certain  rapidity,  as  rapidity  naturally  tends  to  rouse 
and  alarm.  It  will  be  impaired  also,  when  the  motion 
becomes  so  slow  as  to  weary  the  attention.  And  the  mass 
or  bulk  of  the  moving  body,  when  it  is  such(as  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  power,  will  impress  on  the  motion  a  character 
of  sublimity  essentially  different  from  beauty.  We  give 
indiscriminately  the  name  of-beautiful  or  lovely  to  the 
expression  of  those  qualities  which  it  is  naturally  soothing 
to  contemplate,  serenity,  resignation,  gentleness,  tender- 
ness, and  affection.  If  we  attend  to  what  we  feel  at  the 
sight  of  a  countenance  expressive  of  these  dispositions, 
our  state  of  mind  will  appear  to  be  partly  the  effect  of 
sympathy,  and  partly  of  love.  By  sympathy  our  imagi- 
nation transports  us  into  the  situation  of  ouj  fellow- 
creatures,  and  gives  us  a  participation  of  their  pains  and 
pleasures,  of  their  sentiments  and  emotions.  Hence  the 
sight  of  a  countenance  characterized  by  the  milder  vir- 
tues will  naturally  communicate  some  degree  of  the  soft 
tranquillity  and  sweet  affections,  that  seem  to  bless  the 
soul,  which  inspires  its  features.     Beside  the  effect  of 
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sympathy,  these  milder  virtues  are  the  natural  objects  of 
love.  And  as  the  love  of  the  milder  virtues  is  in  itself 
extremely  soothing  and 'tranquil,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
affection  and  sympathy  will  form  together  a  state  of  mind 
so  much  characterized  by  a  delightful  serenity  and  lan- 
guor (the  predominant  feelings  which  accompany  the 
sight  of  external  beauty),  that  it  is  natural  to  transfer  the 
name  of  beautiful,  not  only  to  such  an  expression  of 
countenance,  but  also  to  the  mental  qualities  themselves. 
In  like  manner  we  transfer  the  name  of  beautiful  to  all 
objects  associated  in  our  imagination  with  ideas,  which 
sooth  us  into  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  languor;  to  all 
those  scenes,  for  example,  which  appear  to  be  the  habi- 
tation of  peace,  and  innocence,  and  love,  and  of  minds 
uu vexed  by  the  turbulent  and  destructive  pasrons.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  a  delightf  I  serenity 
and  languor  may  be  produced  by  music.  We  may  be 
preserved  in  tranquillity,  and  even  refreshed  in  weariness. 
and  pain  of  mind,  that  is,  we  may  be  soothed  by  variety 
and  facility  in  the  exertion  of  our  intellectual  powers* 
Hence  we  are  naturally  soothed  with  any  set  of  objects 
which  have  striking  relations  or  connexions  with  each 
other,  and  which  are  presented  and  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  these  relations  conspicuous,  provided 
that  there  be  a  certain  degree  of  variety  either  in  the 
objects  themselves,  or  in  their  mutual  connexions.  This 
is  the  beauty  of  order.  The  soothing  effect  from  order, 
however,  may  be  considerably  impaired,  when  any  violent 
contrast  is  forced  upon  our  notice  :  the  variety  should  be 
without  perplexity,  and  transitions  too  abrupt.  The 
productions  of  nature,  as  they  strike  the  eye,  exhibit 
chiefly  that  species  of  beauty  which  was  first  considered. 
Yet  iii  almost  all  animal,  and  in  a  great  proportion  of  the 
vegetable  forms,  we  are  sensible  of  the  beauty  which  re- 
sults from  order  or  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  and  this 
sometimes  even  in  cases  where  we  find  no  beauty,  in  the 
more  appropriate  meaning  of  the  word.  Every  kind  of 
beauty  becomes  more  alluring  by  intermixing  qualities 
of  an  animating  and  even  of  an  irritating  nature,  not  so 
as  to  destroy  the  pleasing  serenity  and  languor,  which  are 
the  characteristical  effects,  but  only  to  prevent  them  frorri 
degenerating  into  satiety  or  weariness,  and  also  by  rousing 
the  attention  to  render  us  more  susceptible  of  their  de- 
lights. 

Only  certain  compositions   admit  the   description  of 
beautiful  objects.    But  however  destitute  of  charms  the? 
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subject  may  be  in  itself,  the  author  should  never  forget 
to  adorn  his  work  with  elegance  of  method.  And  ac- 
cording to  the  principles -already  stated,  this  consists  in 
such  a  representation  and  arrangement  of  the  subject  as 
may  serve  to  render  the  important  relations  between  the 
different  parts  sufficiently  conspicuous;  and  while  as 
great  a  variety  is  introduced  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  purpose  of  the  work,  to  prevent  both  perplexity  and 
too  abrupt  transitions.  But  when  the  subject  is  difficult 
in  itself,  it  would  be  absurd  to  introduce  artificial  intri- 
cacy, or  to  puzzle  without  necessity  by  abrupt  transitions. 
On  the  contrary  such  an  arrangement  ought  as  far  as 
possible  to  be  studied,  that  each  division  of  the  work  may 
naturally  introduce  what  follows  it,  and  that  the  connexion 
between  all  trje  different  divisions  as  we  go  along  may  be 
kept  distinctly  and  steadily  in  view.  The  case  is  different 
where  the  subject  is  easy,  and  more  especially  when 
amusement  is  intended.  Both  in  the  natural  and  moral 
world,  beauty  is  exhibited  in  a  great  diversity  of  forms, 
and  imagination  can  enlarge  and  improve  the  sphere  of 
observation.  Besides  the  beautiful  admits,  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  of  being  rendered  interesting  by  combina- 
tions of  terror  and  sorrow,  or  of  being  enlivened  by  its 
natural  association  with  the  gay  and  joyful,  or  of  being 
ennobled  by  its  union  with  the  virtuous  or  the  sublime. 

The  ninth  essay  is  principally  occupied  in  defending 
by  a  detailed  argument  the  theory  of  Dr.  Hutcheson, 
who  maintains  that  the  ludicrous  consists  in  the  contrast 
of  Dignity  and  Meanness,  whether  the  dignity  and  mean- 
ness reside  both  in  the  same  object,  or  in  different  objects 
which  are  nearly  related  to  each  other.  It  will  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  we  are  not  always  sensible  of  the 
ludicrous  in  these  casei,  unless  there  be  somewhat  un- 
usual and  striking  in  the  contrast,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  are  disengaged  to  a  certain  degree  from  any  serious 
emotion. 

To  produce  a  ludicrous  effect,  an  author  must  fix  our 
attention  upon  a  contrast  exhibited  or  suggested  between 
somewhat  that  is  comparatively  great,  severe,  or  impor- 
tant on  the  one  hand,  and  somewhat  that  is  mean  or  tri- 
fling on  the  other:  it  being  always  understood  that  the 
contrasted  qualities  must  either  reside  in  the  same  object, 
or,  if  they  reside  in  different  ones,  yet  that  these  objects 
must  have  some  remarkable  resemblance  or  relation  to 
each  other.  The  necessity  of  this  relation  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  this  maimer;  that  otherwise  the  qualities 
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are  not  so  closely  connected  as  to  produce  that  vivid  con* 
trast,  that  rapid  vibration  between  the  opposite  feelings 
which  appears  to  be  essential  to  the  ludicrous  sentiment. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  to  excel  in  ludicrous  composition, 
requires  not  only  great  vivacity  in  the  contrast  between 
dignity  and  meanness,  but  likewise  somewhat  unusual 
and  unexpected  in  the  combination  of  these  qualities. 
It  is  by  no  means  implied,  however,  that  the  ludicrous 
circumstances  daily  exhibited  in  common  life  are  on  this 
account  improper  for  such  compositions.  For  although 
many  things  are  so  familiar,  as  scarcely  to  engage  our  at- 
tention opon  ordinary  occasions,  yet  on  this  very  account 
the  ludicrous  contrast,  which  they  suggest  to  an  attentive 
and  humorous  observer,  will  be  so  much  the  more  unusual 
and  unexpected,  when  it  is  held  up  to  our  notice.  But 
such  contrasts  will  lose  much  of  their  effect,  and  may 
often  become  positively  disagreeable,  when  they  are  im- 
pertinently introduced;  that  is  to  say,  when  either 
by  shocking  our  feelings,  or  distracting  our  attention, 
they  disturb  the  particular  impression,  which  ought 
to  be  produced  at  the  time.  Wit  consists  in  com- 
bining apparently  incongruous  objects,  by  means  of  un- 
expected relations,  so  as  to  render  a  composition  or  con- 
versation more  amusing,  and  yet  so  as  to  promote,  or  at 
least  not  to  injure,  the  impression  which  ought  to  be  pro- 
duced at  the  time.  Wit  is  distinguished  from  invention 
in  the  arts  or  sciences,  by  the  very  different  purposes  to 
which  the  combinations  are  applied.  We  do  not  consider 
as  a  man  of  wit  every  person,  who  may  surprise  or  even 
divert  us  by  odd  combinations  ;  but  we  reserve  that  name 
for  him,  who  has  the  ingenuity  to  introduce  them  aptly, 
so  as  to  incorporate  easily  with  the  conversation  or  com- 
position. At  the  same  time  poetical  fancy  is  distin- 
guished from  wit  by  this  circumstance;  that  the  poet, 
without  being  limited  to  strange  and  unthought  of  com- 
binations, ought  to  admit  none  but  such  as  either  adorn  his 
subject  or  render  it  more  affecting.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  ludicrous  and  the  witty  is  also  evident.  For  in 
•  the  first  place,  although  in  either  case,  there  is  required 
an  unexpected  combination  of  incongruous  ideas,  it  is 
implied  in  wit,  that  the  combinations  should  not  only  be 
singularly  unusual,  but  also  both  formed  and  applied  with 
skill.  And  in  the  second  place,  while  wit  may  take  its 
range  through  incongruous  objects  of  every  kind,  the  lu- 
dicrous character  is  found  only  in  that  remarkable  class, 
where  the  contrasted  ideas  are  those  of  dignity  and  mean* 
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ness.  Nor  is  it  in  every  combination  of  dignity  and 
meanness  that  the  ludicrous  character  is  perceptible. 
The  objects  will  assume  a  different  aspect,  if,  either  from 
their  own  nature,  or  from  .the  manner  in  which  they  are 
represented,  they  awaken  our  serious  emotions  beyond  a 
certain  degree. 

The  ludicrous  may  serve  to  expose  our  slighter  absur- 
dities and  follies;  and  those  perversions  of  the  under- 
standing which  have  led  men  to  waste  so  much  time  and 
labour,  and  sometimes  so  much  learning  and  ingenuity, 
in  frivolous,  or  misconceived,  or  unattainable  pursuits. 
Even  the  absurdity  of  guilt  may  be  placed  in  so  glaring 
alight,  that  we  shall  be  forced  to  laugh  at  those  very 
objects,  which,  under  a  different  management,  would 
produce  the  most  serious  emotions.  That  extensive  and 
most  important  department  of  the  ludicrous,  in  which  the 
absurdities  of  mankind  are  exposed  to  ridicule,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  humorous.  Every  thing 
even  in  the  intellectual  or  moral  character,  which  is  in- 
consistent with  what' should  be  looked  for  in  a  rational 
and  accountable  being,  is  naturally  ridiculous,  though 
our  laughter  may  be  restrained  by  more  powerful  emo- 
tions. And  those  authors  perform  a  very  important 
service  to  society  who  make  men  feel,  that  he  who 
cherishes  even  the  slighter  and  more  pardonable  follies 
and  foibles,  will  expose  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  his 
fellow-creatures;  and  that  he  who  perseveres  in  serious 
guilt  will  become  the  object  of  their  alternate  abhorrence 
and  derision.  The  talent  of  ridicule  is  absurd  when  any 
particular  disposition,  however  respectable  or  amiable  in 
itself,  is  represented  in  so  great  excess,  or  so  unseasonably 
displayed,  that  it  shall  appear  extremely  absurd.  Another 
abuse  consists  in  giving  a  laughable  appearance  to  objects 
of  real  dignity,  worth  or  importance,  by  grouping  them 
with  such  as  are  mean  and  contemptible.  In  the  present 
condition  of  our  nature,  and  in  this  strange  world, 
where  we  are  appointed  to  pass  the  first  sixty  or  seventy 
years  of  our  existence,  the  great  and  the  little,  the 
heavenly  and  the  earthly,  the  an^el  and  the  reptile  are  so 
variously  connected,  and  blended,  and  united,  that  a  buf- 
foon can  find  no  difficulty  to  expose  whatever  is  most 
important  and  sacred  to  the  laughter  of  the  unprincipled 
or  giddy.  But  it  is"'  highly  improper  to  sport  with  i 
portaut  and  awful  concerns,  or  even  to  accustom  ourse!" 
to  ridicule  the  present  condition  of  man. 
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«  Yet  although  we  ought  to  detest  those  compositions,  vfhef. 
the  author  endeavours  to  corrupt  our  imagination  by  ludicrously 
associating  what  is  great,  worthy,  important,  or  excellent,  with 
mean  or  contemptible  ideas;  we  ought  not  to  be  ungrateful  t» 
these  men  of  fancy,  who,  in  employing  their  wit  and  humour 
to  furnish  one  of  our  most  agreeable  recreations,  consult  at  the 
same  time  our  improvement  and  comfort,  who  not  only  correct 
with  pleasantry  our  awkwardnesses,  and  our  less  serious  follies 
and  foibles,  but  who  even  execute  the  stern  office  of  censor  in 
a  sportful,  yet  not  upon  that  account  less  effectual  manner,  ex- 
posing wickedness  as  the  greatest  of  all  absurdities,  and  teach- 
ing us  not  only  to  abhor  it,  but  to  laugh  it  to  scorn/     P.  37Ss 

We  believe  that  we  have  now  drawn  a  pretty  correct 
outline  of  this  author's  system,  as  much  reduced  in  size 
as  the  subject  would  admit.  We  were  tempted  to  the 
undertaking  by  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  as 
to  the  main  principles,  and  that  its  merit  would  be  more 
apparent  from  a  general  view  than  from  detached  obsec- 
vations.  The  work  gives  evidence  of  much  care  and 
diligence:  the  style  has  much  of  the  come  and  the  amce- 
num ;  the  sentiments  are  those  of  a  gentleman  and  a  chris- 
tian. We  do  not  indeed  perceive  the  freedom  and  spirit 
of  an  original  thinker,  but  much  of  the  clearness  and 
precision  which  belong  to  an  able  reporter.  This  writer 
will  rank  in  the  class  of  Blair,  rather  than  that  of  Lon- 
ginius  or  Burke.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  his  system 
is  sufficiently  comprehensive.  We  are  not  sure  whether 
the  pleasures  of  hope  and  memory  did  not  deserve  a  dis- 
tinct consideration.  Whether  the  picturesque  should  not 
have  been  separated  from  the  sublime  and  beautiful?  In 
our  idea  the  picturesque  is  a  minor  sublime,  if  such  an 
expression  be  allowable,  and  should  have  had  an  essay 
devoted  to  it  on  account  of  its  great  importance  and  ex- 
tent We  do  not  understand  why  the  witty  should  not 
have  comprehended  the  ludicrous,  rather  than  the  ludi- 
crous the  witty.  With  great  respect  for  the  benevolence 
of  his  intentions,  we  think  that  the  author  has  dwelt  too 
much  at  length,  and  with  too  much  air  of  sermonizing, 
on  the  moral  and  religious  uses  of  literature.  Every  essay 
ends  with  its  moral,  like  a  fable  in  Dr.  CroxalFs  ^Esop, 
Boileau  had  more  prudence  and  self-command,  when  his 
subject  led  him  into  moralizing,  and  it  would  have  been 
well  if  on  some  occasions  this  author  had  anticipated  the 
feelings  of  his  readers  as  he  did: 

*  Mais  je  vois,  sur  ce  debut  de  prone 

Que  ta  boucUe  deja  s'ouvre  large  d'uae  aune 
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Et  que  lcs  yeux  fermes  tu  baisses  le  menton, 
Ma  foi,  le  plus  sur  est  de  fmir  ce  sermon.' 

We  believe  that  the  real  end  of  poetry  and  of  the  belles 
lettres is  delight:  if  instruction  can  bejnterwoven,  it  is 
well ;  but  it  must  be  done  with  a  skilful  hand,  as  it  will 
be  pleasing  or  tolerable,  only  when  it  is  subservient  to 
the  master-principle.  It  is  a  shade  which  by  its  contrast 
will  set  off  the  bright  colours;  but  if  it  prevails  too  much 
it  will  give  a  sombre,  disagreeable,, and  repulsive  cast  to 
the  whole  piece.  Beautiful  music  is  perhaps  the  most  de- 
lightful of  all  the  pleasures  of  taste,  at  least  during  the 
moment  of  enjoyment;  in  this  there  is  nothing  instruc- 
tive. Perhaps  its  exquisite  delight  arises  from  the  very 
circumstance,  that  it  requires  no  labour  of  mind,  awakens 
no  remembrance  of  the  duties  of  life,  and  is  addressed 
directly  to  the  senses.  But  this  circumstance,  while  it 
heightens  the  pleasure,  diminishes  the  value  of  it.  Per- 
haps this  author  leaves  too  much  to  the  artificial  and  re- 
fined in  contradistinction  to  the  natural ;  and  in  his  ad- 
miration of  the  ideal  good,  he  may  be  too  little  sensible 
of  the  charms  of  imitation,  and  the  resemblance  of  real 
life.  We  are  induced  by  certain  passages  in  his  work  ta 
conclude  that  he  prefers  polish  and  order -to  ease  and 
happy  negligence.  For  our  part  we  hold  the  opinion  of 
Ben  Jonson  to  be  as  good  with  regard  to  the  charms  of 
polite  literature,  as  it  is  with  regard  to  female  attractions, 

•  Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face, 
That  makes  simplicity  a  grace ; 
Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free, 
Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art, 
They  strike  mine  eye,  but  not  my  heart/ 

The  application  of  the  practice  to  the  theory,  of  the 
quotations  to  the  rules  is  not  uniformly  happy ;  and  there 
are  many  subordinate  parts  of  the  system  of  which  we 
cannot  approve.  But  uniformity  of  opinion  in  matters 
of  taste  would  be  as  great  a  miracle  as  unity  in  religious 
belief;  on  the  whole  we  may  justly  say  that  these  pages 
will  more  than  answer  the  expectations  of  the  author, 
lor  they  not  only  will 

1  assist  in  forming  the  taste  of  one  class  of  readers,  and  will 
introduce  them  to  studies  which  are  amusing  and  elegant ; 
moreover  highly  favourable  when  properly  directed,  for  ckerbh- 
ing  the  sentiments  of  religion  and  virtue ;' 
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■ 
but  they  will  also  ob.tain  a  higher   literary  distinction, 
inasmuch  as  they  will  be  deemed  '  worthy  of  the  notice 
of  the  learned  critic' 


Art.  VII. — The  Rights  of  the  Army  vindicated;,  in  an 
Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  Case  of  Captain  Foskctt. 
To  which  is  subjoined  the  whole  of  Captain  l\s  Corres- 
pondence with  the  respective  Commanders-in-Chief,  (his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  and  Sir  David  Dun- 
das  J,  and  also  with  the  Officers  successively  commanding 
the  loth  Light  Dragoons.  By  Henry  Foskett.  Esq.  late 
senior  Captain  in  the  loth  Light  Dragoons.  London, 
Richardson,  1S10.  Svo.  pp.  l>32."  6s. 

THE  case  of  Captain  Foskett  has  a  peculiar  claim  to 
the  public  attention,  not  merely  from  the  sufferings, 
which  the  individual  has  experienced,  but  from  an  im- 
portant right  of  the  army  which  appear*  to  be  involved 
in  the  consideration  of  ihe  present  question.  The  12th 
section  of  the  articles  of  war  declares  that, 

'  if  any  officer  shall  M/h A- himself  to  be  wronged  by  his  colonel, 
or  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  and  shall,' upon  due 
application  made  to  him  be  refused  to  be  redressed,  he  may 
complain  to  the  general  commanding  our  forces,  in' order  to 
obtain  justice;  who  is  hereby  required  to  examine  into  such 
complaint;  and  either  by  himself,  or  by  our  secretary  at  war, 
to  make  his  report  to  us  thereupon,  in  order  to  receive  our 
further  directions,' 

Captain  Foskett  did  certainly  complain  of  wrongs, 
which  he  had  actually  suffered,  or,  at  least,  thought  that 
he  had  suffered,  from  the  colonel  of  the  15th  regiment 
to  which  he  belonged.  His  complaints  were  communi- 
cated in  due  form  to  the  commander-in-chief;  and  he 
requested  that  a  report  might  be  made  to  his  majesty  on 
the  subject,  according  to  the  articles  of  war.  The 
articles  of  war  do  not  seem  to  leave  it  optional  to  the 
commander-in-chief  to  make  such  report  or  not  to  make 
it;  or  indeed  to  exercise  any  discretion  in  the  business. 
The  words  of  those  articles,  which  we  have  quoted,  are 
not  vague  and  indefinite,  but  determinate  and  distinct. 
They  seem  clearly  to  establish  the  right  of  the  officer, 
to  appeal  to  his  sovereign  when  he  thinks  himself  wronged, 
and  cannot  obtain  the  redress,  to 'which  he  believes  that 
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he  is  entitled  from  the  subordinate  military  authorities. 
But  Captain  Foskett,  according  to  the  present  statement, 
was  perpetually  frustrated  in  his  endeavour  to  have  hi- 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  king. 
It  will  be  now  right  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  those 
particular  circumstances,  which  Captain  Foskett  supposes 
to  have  constituted  the  ground-work  of  the  treatment, 
which  he  has  experienced  from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Before  we  exhibit  this  detail,  we  must  distinctly  state 
that  we  have  no  personal  knowledge  whatever  of  either 
of  the 'parties;  that  we  merely  give  the  substance  of 
Captain  Foskett'g  narrative;  and  that  we  are  induced  to 
do  this  solely  by  our  regard  for  the  interests  of  justice, 
and  for  the  rights  of  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of 
our  fellow-countrymen. 

In  the  year  1801  the  command  of  the  15th  light  dra- 
gooss  was  given  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
(.'"mberland.  From  this  period  till  the  latter  end  of 
180J,  Captain  Foskett  appears  to  have  lived  on  good 
terms  with  his  Royal  Highness.  In  1S04  two  new  troops 
were  added  to  the  regiment.  All  the  new  appointments 
of  arms,  cloaks,  &c.  were  intended  exclusively  for  those 
hew  troops,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  by  which  the 
new  appointments,  rendered  necessary  by  an  augmentation 
of  force,  were  to  be  distributed  in  equitable  proportions 

v.-een  the  new  levies  and  the  old,  that  some  of  the 
ik  w  appointments  might  be  assigned  to  the  old  troops, 
and  some  of  the  old'  appointments  to  the  new,  that  there 
might  not  be  any  striking,  and  unsightly  disparity  in  the 
appearance  pf  the  regiment.  But  as  it  was  designed  in 
the.present  instance  to  confine  the  new  articles  of  military 
equipment  to  the  new  troops,  contrary  to  former  usage, 
fc'aptairi  Foskett,  united  with  the  two  senior  captains  in  a 
•respectful  representation  on  the  subject  to  Colonel  Anson, 
who  was,  in  the* language  of  the  author,  'the  then  re- 
sponsible commanding  officer  of  the  regiment.'     This  re- 

sentatjon  produced  the  desired  effect.-  The  interfer- 
ence however  of  Captain  F.  on  this  occasion  is  supposed 
to  have  given  offence  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland;  and 
subsequent  circumstances  rendered  it  apparent  that 
time,  the  great  soother  of  vulgar,  irritation  had  no  in- 
fluence in  mitigating  the  dissatisfaction  of  H.'R.  H.  to- 
wards the  unfortunate  Captain  F.  The  officers  of  the 
regiment,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  com- 
placency, with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  commanding 
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officer,  are  reported  to  have  remarked  that  Captain  F.  had 
obtained  a  place  in  the  black  book. 

In  the  autumn  of  1S05,  when  the  regiment  was  quar- 
tered at  We  v^mouth,  Captain  Foskett  was  removed  from 
the  command  of  a  squadron,  and  ordered  into  the  rear; 
when  a  junior  captain  was  put  in  his  place.  The  osten- 
sible motive  for  this  marked  indignity  was  a  trifling  loss  of 
distance,  which  was  not  the  fault  of  Captain  F.  but  of  an 
officer  leading  one  of  the  half  squadrons.  But  even  if 
this  venial  trespass  had  been  really  committed  by  Captain 
Foskett  himself,  some  persons  have  asked  whether  it 
ought  to  have  been  punished  with  such  extraordinary 
severity?  Captain  Foskett,  whose  feelings  were  deeply 
wounded  by  the  publicity  of  this  humiliating  affront,  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  some  reparation  of  the  wrong,  by  a 
faithful  explanation  of  the  circumstance,  which  was  as- 
signed as  the  reason  of  his  degradation.  But  his  en- 
deavour appears  to  have  been  in  vain.  Captain  Foskett 
regarded  the  mortification  which  he  was  compelled  to 
endure,  as  intended  to  make  him  retire  from  the  regiment 
in  disgust. 

When  the  highly  combustible  matter  of  resentment  is 
once  kindled,  any  petty  circumstance  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
tend the  flame.  Colonel  Anson  was  about  to  quit  the 
loth  light  dragoons;  and  the  officers  resolved  to  make 
liim  a  present  of  a  sword,  as  a  testimony  of  their  respect. 
The  resolution  was  communicated  to  Colonel  A.  This 
symptom  of  affectionate  partiality  in  the  whole  regiment 
towards  Colonel  A.  is  said  to  have  been  highly  displeasing 
to  the  Duke  of  C.  Hence  the  officers  resolved  to  reschid 
their  former  vote.  Captain  Foskett  and  another  officer 
vigorously  opposed  this  violation  of  consistency;  and 
refused  to  be  parties  in  a  measure,  which  converted  a 
proffered  compliment  into  a  deliberate  affront.  The  opr 
position  however  of  Captain  ,F.  and  of  the  other  officer 
was  ineffectual. 

Captain  Foskett  believe*  that  the  part  which  he  took  in 
the  above  business  contributed  to  augment  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  duke.  After  this,  omitting  some  minor 
details,  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  Captain  Broad- 
burst,  a  junior  officer,  over  the  head  of  Captain,  Foskett, 
contrary  to  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  service.  Captain 
F.  made  every  exertion  to  counteract  the  expedients 
which  are  said  to  have  been  contrived  to  carry  this 
scheme  into  effect     He  addressed  a  memorial  to  the 
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Duke  of  York;  and,  after  obtaining- leave  of  absence 
from  his  regiment,  which  is  said  to  have  been,  for  five 
months,  pertinaciously  denied,  he  was  successful  in  pro- 
curing an  interview  with  the  commander  in  chief.  By 
this  means  Captain  R  believes  that  he  put  a  stop  to  the 
measure  which  was  in  agitation. 

In  1808,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  order  to  justify 
his  treatment  of  Captain  F.  is  said  to  have  asserted,  that 
he  "  was  unfit  to  fill  the  situation  of  major  in  his  regi- 
ment." But  all  the  other  field  officers,  under  whom 
Captain  Foskett  had  served,  appear  from  their  testimo- 
nials, which  are  contained  in  this  pamphlet,  to  have  been 
of  a  different  opinion  with  respect  to  his  military  capa- 
city. 

Thus  after  spending  fourteen  years  in  the  prime  of  life 
in  a  subordinate  military  capacity,  and  in  strenuous  exer- 
tion to  fit  himself  for  a  higher  station,  Captain  Foskett 
found  all  his  hopes  unexpectedly  blasted  by  the  circum- 
stances which  we  have  detailed,  and  his  promotion  ob- 
structed  by  a  series  of  adverse  occurrences,  which  he 
found  it  only  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  resist 

The  petition  of  Captain  Foskett  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  refusal  of 
the  commander-in-chief  to  make  a  report  to  the  king  on 
the  subject  of  his  complaints,  agreeably  to  the  first  article 
in  the  twelfth  section  of  the  articles  of  war.  On  the  10th 
of  May,  1810,  when  Mr.  Lyttelton  moved  for  copies  of 
documents  relative  to  the  case  of  Captain  Foskett,  Ge- 
neral Craufurd  is  said  to  have  expatiated,  in  no  very 
measured  terms,  on  the  misconduct  of  Captain  Foskett. 
Among  other  charges  adduced  by  the  general  against 
Captain  F.  one  was,  that  he  had  acted  as  second  in  a  duel 
under  ■  circumstances  so  atrocious  that  he  deserved  to-be 
cashiered;  nay  (according  to  some  reports)  even  hanged 
on  the  spot.'  Captain  Foskett  was  moreover  described 
'  as  a  negligent  and  inefficient  troop-officer;  and  as  con- 
sequently unfit  for  the  situation  of  field-officer.'  It  was 
said  that  he  was  prevented  from  eoing  to  Spain  with  the 
regiment,  because  his  troop  was  unfit  for  service. 
-  We  have  carefully  examined  the  circumstances  of  the 
duel  between  Cqrnet  Ross  and  Lieutenant  William  Wal- 
lace, in  which  Captain  Foskett  wa9  second  to  tne  former; 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  one  particular 
in  which  they  tend  to  sully  the  military  or  the  gentle- 
manly character  of  Captain  Foskett.  We  are  not  now 
considering  duelling  abstractedly,  as  a  question  of  ethics. 
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but  are  viewing  it  merely  as  a  practice  justified  by  public 
opinion,  and  by  the  usage  of  polished  society;  and  on 
this  occasion  we  think  that  the  conduct  of  Captain  Foskett 
did  not  merit  the  opprobrious  terms  with  which  General 
C.  is  reported  to  have  assailed  it.  Captain  Foskett  acted 
as  second  to  a  young  man  whom  he  believed  to  have 
been  insulted  and  injured;  but  did  Captain  F.  advise  a 
recourse  to  tins  desperate  remedy  till  he  had  exerted 
himself  to  prevent  such  an  extremity  by  conciliatory 
means?'  Was  no  amicable  interposition  tried,  but  tried 
m  vain  between  these  individual  belligerents?  The  candid 
acknowledgment  of  Lieutenant  Wallace  himself,  the 
adversary  of  the  party  to  whom  Captain  Foskett  was  se- 
cond, is  a  satisfactory  testimony  to  the  friendly  and  praise- 
worthy conduct  of  Captain  F.  on  an  occasion  in  which  he 
has  been  reviled  as  a  sort  of  sanguinary  ruffian. 

At  the  time-when  the  above  duel  took  place,  Colonel 
Seymour  commanded  the  loth  light  dragoons;  and  this 
officer  made  a  report  upon  the  subject  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  Why  hfcs  not  this  report  been  produced  by 
the  enemies  of  Captain  Foskett?  Is  it  likely  that  it 
would  haVe  been  withheld  if  it  had  tended  to  criminate 
his  character  ?  Are  the  enemies  of  Captain  F.  such  pa- 
ragons of  tenderness  ?  Or  is  this  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  silence  is  demonstration,  and  where  the  dumb  are 
eloquent  ? 

With  respect  to  the  professional  incapacity,  which  has 
been  alleged  against  Captain  Foskett,  that  charge  ap- 
pears as  we  have  before  intimated,  to  be  refuted  by  the 
most  explicit  testimonials  of  various  field-officers  of  the 
'loth  light  dragoons,  who  had  ample  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  truth  of  that  to  which  they  subscribed  their  names. 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  amongst  others,  can  certainly  be  con- 
sidered as  no  incompetent  judge  On  such  subjects :  and 
what  testimony  does  Sir  R.  W.  give  with  respect  to  the 
character  and  conduct,  both  civil  and  military,  of  Cap- 
tain Foskett?  Why;  that  "  both  were  most  unexception- 
able ,"  and  "exemplary." 

.Major  Forester  served  nine  years  in  the  15th  light 
dragoons:  and  he  had  been  the  commanding  officer  dur- 
ing the  five  months  immediately  previous  to  the  embark- 
ation of  the  regiment  for  the  peninsula.  Major  F.  was 
welt  acquainted' with  the  whole  regiment,  and  with  every 
troop  in  it;  and  this  officer,  so  far  from  concurring  in 
opinion  with  H.  R.-II.  that  Captain  Foskett' s  troop  was 
the  "  worst  in  the  regiment,"  and  that  Captain  F.  him- 
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self  was  unfit  for  the  duties  of  a  campaign,  unhesitatingly 
clared  that  he(MajprForester)  thought  Captain  Foskett's 

\p  perfectly  jit  for  service;  and  that  had  the  selection  of 
the  troops  for  service  been  left  to  him,  Captain  F.  and  his 
troop  should  most  certainly  have  embarked."  Major  Fores- 
ter had  repeatedly  expressed  his  opinion  to  Captain 
Foskett's  "  different  commanders,  that  a  more  honourable, 
man,  or  a  more  zealous  officer  did  not  exist." 

On  the  11th  of  last  June,  a  few  days  before  Captain 
F.  resigned  his  commission,  the  regiment  was  inspected 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  attended  by  several  general  of- 
ficers. The  state  of  Captain  Foskett's  troop  was  certainly 
not  overlooked  on  this  occasion;  but  what  was  the  result'? 
Was  any  peculiar  censure  «:ast  on  Captain  F. ?  No;  but 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  expressed  his 
most  perfect  approbation  of  the  appearance  which  the 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates  of  the 
whole  regiment  made  in  the  field. 

After  carefully  perusing  this  pamphlet,  of  which  wc 
have  condensed  the  substance  into  the  present  article, 
we  mustr  honestly  declare,  that  the  impression  which  it 
leaves  upon  our  minds  is,  that  Captain  Foskett  has  been 
hardly  used.  Had  we  thought  otherwise,  we  should, 
with  equal  ingenuousness,  have  expressed  that  senti- 
ment ;  for  we  feel  no  partiality  whatever  towards  Cap- 
tain F.;  and  we  certainly  harbour  no  antipathy  to- 
wards his  accusers.  Both  are  strangers  to  us;  and  we 
are  strangers  to  both.  But  on  these  occasions,  our 
respect  for  truth  is,  and  ought  to  be,  paramount  to 
every  personal  consideration.  It  is  right  to  give  honour 
to  whom  honour  is  due;  but  where  disapprobation  is 
merited,  it  ought  not  to  be  withheld  by  any  unbecom- 
ing deference  for  the  exalted  rank  or  situation  of  any 
individual.  We  do  not  mean  to  indulge  in  any  asperity 
of  reproof;  which  would  be  presumptuous  in  us,  and 
which  can  never  promote  the  interests  of  truth :  but  we 
beg  leave  humbly  to  suggest  it  to  the  sober  consideration 
of  those  whom  it  may  concern,  whether  private  pic/ue 
ought  at  any  time,  or  in  any  circumstances,  to  render 
them  unmindful  of  their  public  duty  ? 
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Art.  VTH.-^-A  Selection  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  Tho* 
mas  Carew,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  Notes,  by 
John  Fry,    Crown  8vo.  pp.  95.     Longman  and  Co.  1810, 

Art.  IX. — The  Legend  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
other  Ancient  Poems.  Now  first  published  from  MSS, 
of  the  sixteenth  Century,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Appendix.  By  John  Fry,  Demy  Svo.  pp.  abU  200, 
Longman  and  Co.  1810.    Quarto  edition,  14.1s, 

WE  confess  that  we  remove  these  volumes  *Yom  their 
proper  place  in  our  monthly  catalogue,  for  the  purpose 
of  protesting  against  the  future  labours  of  their  present 
editor.  The  selection  from  Carew  is  made  with  little 
judgment,  and  annotated  with  less ;  and  the  Legend  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  not  worth  publishing. 

Carew  is  an  unjustly  neglected  old  poet;  and  a  good 
selection  from  his  works,  in  the  entire  collections  of  which 
some  hurtful  indelicacy  is  to  be  found,  would  have  formed 
a  pretty  addition  to  the  Poetical  Lady's  Cabinet.  This 
selection  of  Mr.  Fry  is  very  limited,  and  by  no  means 
preserves  all  the  poet's  beauties,  although  it  exposes 
some  of  his  deformities;  the  life  of  the  author  contains 
nothing  new:  and  we  can  say  nothing  in  favour  of  the 
notes.  At  p.  34,  Mr.  Fry  thinks  it  necessary  to  inform 
us,  that  the  phrase,  "  What  boots  it  ?"  means  *'  what 
rloes  it  profit?"  and  proves  this  hazardous  fact  by  four 
witnesses.  He  adduces  no  less  than  ten  examples  of  the 
verb  to  imp,  and  nine  of  the  phrase  pearly  dew,  for  all" 
which  he  gives  us  chapter  and  verse  with  frivolous  mi- 
nuteness. 

Mr.  Fry  has  also  many  such  explanatory  notes  as  this  :— - 

*  Ceres.']  Ceres,  in  the  Heathen  Mythology,  is  the  goddes3 
#f  corn  and  harvests/ 

How  recondite  is  this!  Mr.  Fry  is  in  general  pain- 
fully accurate  in  the  assignment  of  his  quotations;  but  at 
p.  74  of  his  Carew,  he  has  attributed  to  Milton's  Lycidas 
a  line,  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  his  L'Allegro. 

In  one  place  Mr,  Fry  collects  every  mention  of  the 
halcyon  he  can  rake  together:  we  will  furnish  him  with  a 
description  of  the  bird  from  Habington's  Castara,  which 
would  have  been  really  worth  his  quotation :  he  might 
fcave  found  another  allusion  to  it,  which  he  would  have 
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thought  worth  transcribing,  at  page  232  of  the  second 

edition  of  Carew's  Poems: 

€  The  learned  Halcyon  by  her  wisdom  finds 
A  gentle  season,  when  the  seas  and  winds 
Are  silene'd  by  a  calm,  and  then  brings  forth 
The  happy  miracle  of  her  rare  birth, 
Leaving  with  wonder  all  our  arts  possess'd 
That  view  the  architecture  of  her  nest/ 

There  is  real  poetry  too  in  this  passage. 

But  Mr.  Fry's  second  volume  is  the  very  actne  of  old 
English  pedantry;  its  the  very  extacy  of  madness.  Its  title- 
page  is  in  black  letter,  its  mottos  in  black  letter,  and  it 
is  all  over  black  letter.  It  is  dedicated  with  v's  for  u'st 
and  u's  for  vV,  and  every  body  is  called  "  Mister"  at  full 
length,  a  la  Ritson.  The  introduction  twice  talks  of  the 
editor's  disinterestedness,  in  publishing  such  rubbish:  but  it 
is  principally  remarkable  for  the  following  libel  upon  the 
poetical  works  of  Alexander  Pope:— 

'  It  is  only  within  the  last  half  century  that  any  particular 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  writings  of  our  elder  bards ;  Pope 
appears  to  have  diligently  perused  them,  and  he  has  trans- 
planted many  a  choice  nosegay  from  their  parterres,  into  bis 
own  tasteful,  though  meretricious,  garden.  This  should  have 
contented  him ;  but  no,  he  blasted  his  own  memory  for  ever, 
by  a  fruitless  attack  upon  those  flowers  whence  he  had  pilfered 
sweets,  and  by  an  illiberal  satire  upon  those  men,  who  wished 
to  revive  what  he  clio^e  to  style 

"  All  such  reading  as  was  never  read.'* 

•  He  wished  indeed,  it  is  evident, 

•  That  all  such  reading  never  should  be  read. 

•  The  authority  of  a  high  name,  for  a  time,  awed  the  inquirer 
into  silence ;  but  the  present  age  have  discerned  the  true  origin 
of  his  public  antipathy;  they  have  already  stripped  the  daw  of 
many  a  borrowed  plume,  and  ere  another  century  elapses,  the 
genius  of  Pope  will — 

— "  Like  the  baseless  fabrick  of  a  vision, 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind." 

'  With  the  multitude,  he  must  ever  remain  a  favourite,  from 
the  melody  of  his  versification ;  but  the  chosen  few  will  hesitate 
to  enroll  him  among  the  makers/  pp.  vi.  vii.' 

If  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where  is  poetry  to  be  found  t 
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The  contents  of  Mr.  Fry's  present  volume  consis^ 
besides  the  Legend,  which  is  supposed  by  the  editor  to 
be  the  production,  as  it  is  th:e  transcript,  of  Thomas 
Wenman,  1<(5(H  ;  of  the  Lamentation  of  a  Sinner  from  the 
same  MS.  volume,  "written  in  a  different  and  older 
hand;"  of  three  short  miscellaneous  poems  by  the  same 
Thomas  Wenman,  of  three  better  poems,  "  copied  from 
the  MS.  fly-leaves  of  air  old  black-letter  volume  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  enti  tided  The  Englishe  Seeretorie-" 
and  of  two  other  poems,  of  no  interest,  "published  from 
\%  work  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  pages, 
A  V  i  ntij tuicd,  the  Treasure  of  a  good  Mynde  :  fa- 

wyliarlic  written  to  a  Friend e,  by  R.  De?iys,  Esquyor" 
,    The  Legend  of  Mury  Qncen  of  Scots  was  very  probably 
Tmtten  for  insertion  in  that  collection  of  .English  Legends, 
well  known  to  the  student  in  English  poetry,  under  tpe> 
*a$Q,c  of  the  Myroitr  for  Magistrates,  of  which  Baldwin 

principal  author,  to  which   Saekville  wrote 
noble    induction,    and    in    which    the   Legend   of   Jane. 
Shore,  by  Churchyard,  is  the  only  composition  which  < 
iay  any  claim  lo  the  name  of 'poetry.     In  allusion  to  two 
of  those  writers,  the  Legend  before  us  begins : — 

*  Buhlwyn  awake,   tjiie  penn  hath  slept  to  longc; 

*  Ferris  is  dead ;  i  I  staie  SaekvilFs  ease.' 

• 

We  must  apologize  for  not  "printing  these  names  in 
Slack-letter  as  Mr.  Fry  has  done;  but  we  have  taken 
great  pains  to  mispell  the  words  properly. 

'  If  I  am  not  misled/  says  Mr.  Fry,  'in  entertaining  too  fa- 
vourable an  opinion  of  a  work,  which  has  been  for  some  months 
the  amusement  of  my  leisure,  the  -.Legend,-  now  first  published, 
may  claim  a  higher  rank  than  any  of  Baldwin's  or  Ferris's ;  and, 
although  it-certamly  does  at  times  travel  on,  eloggediby  historic 
.  yc  L  there  arc  stanzas  displaying  a  power  .of  versification, 
without  being  "  straillaeed  by  history,"  which  combine  cler 
ganec  with  fancy/  p.  xi.v. 

We  cannot  find  them,  and  wish  Mr.  Fry  had  pointed 
tbem  out;  for  it  is  very  hard  to  be  obliged  to  Wade  all 
through  thvs  mere' chronicle  in  verse  without  meeting 
with  any  thing  to  repay  our  foil  at  last.  The  Lamenta* 
tioir-of  a  SLiytcr,  is. -still  less  worth  reading-;  and  we -think 
paper  and  print  cohlrt  hardly  have  been  worse  thrown 
away  upon  old  English  verse,  than  this  volume  of  Mrl 
Fry's  has  contrived  to  do  it. 

The  notes  to  .the  volume  are  of  the  same  stamp  with 
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those  to  the  editor's  selection  from  Carew;  and,  although 
nobody  but  the  antiquary  will  look  into  Mr.  Fry's  Legend, 
.the  commonest  obsolete  Words  are  as  carefully  explained 
by  the  editor,  as  the  commonest  epithets  are  sanctioned 
by  other  authorities. 

The  first  note  to  the  Lamentation  of  a  Sinner  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  rest. 

'  St.  i.  1. 1.  Silent  nyght.  Milton,  Par.  Ldst,  b.  iv.  C47,  has 
"  silent  night."  [Wonderful!]  See  also  Browne's  Brit.  Past, 
•h.  i.  St. 4.,  and  Carew's  Secrecie  Protested.  [Mv]  Selection 
1810,  p.  13/ 

And,  at  p.  157,  because  one  of  his  newly  published 
poems  happens  to  begin  with  the  word  Hence  !  he  thinks 
it  necessary  to  cite  all  the  poems  he  can  recollect  which, 
begin  in  a  similar\vay. 

Mr.  Fry's  notes  deal  largely  also  in  passages  from  the 
most  usual  Scottish  historians,  quoted  at  length,  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  facts  which  the  Legend  of  Queen  Mary 
records  ;  and  contain  much  other  extraneous  matter. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  specimen  of  Mr,  Fry's  origi- 
nal comment. 

*  A  sJiepheartFs  life,  tcitJt  calm  contente  of  mind, 
Is  greater  blisse  than  manye  princes  jinde. 

1  Who  will  not  acknowledge  the  justness  of  the  remark  con- 
tained in  this  couplet  ?  In  all  ages  and  in  all  climes  the  pastoral 
life  has  been  the  theme-delightful-  of  enraptured  poesy;  equally 
free  from  the  cares  of  state  and  the  rankling  of  ambition,  the 
shepherd's  life  glides  on  in  an  unceasing  harmony,  and  to  a 
reflecting  mind,  presents  an  object  of  unequalled  interest.'  p.  87. 

We  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark  the  fondness 
of  these  black-letter  men  for  quoting  one  another.  Sir 
ligerton  Brydges  chanced  to  say  of  Thomas  Warton, 
"  If  we  contemplate  him  as  a. poet,  a  scholar,  a  critic,  an 
antiquary,  and  a  writer  of  prose,  ages  may  pass  awav 
before  his  equal  shall  arise."  Now  there  is  nothing  in 
this  but  what  any  body  else  might  have  said:  but  Mr. 
Fry  wants  to  praise  Sir  Egcrton ;  and  how  does  he  do  it? 
Why,  by  applying  to  him,  "  with  strict  justice,  the  close 
of  his  own  animated  eulogy  on  Warton."  And  then  come 
the  words  we  have  quoted.  With  the  same  justice  will 
we  say  of  Mr.  Fry — to  htm  might  be  applied  his  e 
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application  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  of  the  close  of  Sir 
Egerton's  animated  eulogy  oil  Warton — 

*  If  we  contemplate  him  as  a  selector  of  poetry,  a  scholar* 
a  critic,  an  antiquary,  and  a  writer  of  prose,  ages  may  pass  away 
before  his  equal  shall  arise." 


Art.  X. — Political  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  Ncu>  Spain  ; 
containing  Researches  relative  to  the  Geography  of 
Mexico,  the  Extent  of  its  Surface,  and  its  Political  Divi- 
sion into  fntendancies,  the  Physical  Aspect  of  the  Country, 
the  Population,  the  State  of  Agriculture,  and  Manufac- 
turing and  Commercial  Industry,  the  Canals  projected 
between  the  South  Sea  and  Atlantic-  Ocean,  the  Crown 
Revenues,  the  Quantity  of  the  Precious  Metals  that  have 

'  flowed  from  Mexico  into  Europe  and  Asia,  since  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  New  Continent,  and  the  Military  Defence 
of  New  Spain.  By  Alexander  de  Humboldt.  With 
Physical  Sections  and  Maps,  founded  on  Astronomical  Ob- 
servations, and  Trigonometrical  and  Barometrical  Mea- 
surements. Translated  from  the  Original  French.  By 
John  Black.  London.  Longman  1811.  2  vols,  with  a 
vol.  of  Maps.     Price  ll.  18s. 

A  geographical  introduction,  occupies  145  pages  of  the 
first  volume  of  this  work.  This  is  full  of  important  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  places 
in  New  Spain,  with  the  corrections  of  former  geographers, 
&c.  &c.  though  it  contains  little  to  interest  the  general 
reader.  We  shall  not  therefore  dwell  particularly  upon 
the  contents,  but  shall  hasten  to  give  the  substance  of 
such  parts  of  the  present  essay  as  are  most  likely  to  in- 
struct or  to  amuse. 

M.  de  Humboldt  arrived  in  Mexico  in  March  1803. 
He  had  recently  visited  the  Caraccas,  the  banks  of  the 
Orinooko,  the  Rio  Negro,  New  Grenada.  Quito,  and  the 
coast  ©f  Peru.  He  remarks  a  striking  difference  between 
the  civilization  of  New  Spain,  and  tho.se  parts  of  South 
America,  which  he  had  lately  explored.  Hence  he  was 
induced  to  investigate  with 'particular  care  the  causes 
which  have  principally  contributed  to  produce  this  dif- 
ference. His  situation  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  object  which  he  had  in  view.  He 
had  collected  a  great  number  of  MS.  memoirs  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Spanish  colonies;  and  he  could  verify  or  refute 
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the  accounts  of  others  by  his  own  personal  observation. 
The  first  book  contains  4  general  considerations  on  the 
•  extent  and  physical  aspect  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain/ 
and  treats  of  the  ■  influence  of  the  inequalities  of  the  soil 
on  the  climate,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  military  de- 
fence of  the  country.' 

The  Spanish  possessions  in  America  appear  to  constitute 
the  greatest  territory  on  the  globe  under  the  same  sove- 
reign. They  occupy  the  immense  region  between  41° 
43'.  of  south  latitude,  and  the  37°  48.  of  north  latitude. 

•  This  space  of  seventy-nine  degrees  equals  not  only  the 
length  of  all  Africa,  but  it  even  much  surpasses  the  breadth  of 
the  Russian  empire,  which  includes  about  a  hundred  and  sixty - 
sevep  degrees  of  longitude  under  a  parallel,  of  wbich  the  de- 
grees are  not  more  than  half  the  degrees  of  the  equator.' 

The  most  southern  point  of  dominion,  on  the  new  conti- 
nent, is  ■  Fort  MauUin,  near  the  small  village  of  Carelmapit, 
,  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  opposite  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Chiloe.1  *  The  most  northern  point  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  is  the  mission  of  San  Francisco,  on 
the  coast  of  New  California,  seven  leagues  to  the  north- 
west of  Santa  Cruz/  The  Spanish  language  is  thus  dif- 
fused over  an  extent  of  more  than  1900  leagues.  Under 
the  administration  of  Count  Florida  Blanca,  '  a  regular 
communication  of  posts  was  established  from  Paraguay  to 
the  north-west  coast  of  North  A  merica/ 

The  Spanish  possessions  in  America  are  placed  under 
nine  great,  and,  in  a  measure,  independent  governments. 
Of  these,  five,  or  the  governments  of  Peru,  of  New 
Grenada,  of  Guatimala,  of  Portorico,  and  of  Caraccas, 
are  wholly  comprised  in  the  torrid  zone;  the  four  other 
governments,  or  those  of  Mexico,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  and 
Havannah,  extend  over  countries,  of  which  a  great  part  is 
situated  in  the  temperate  zone.  But  owing  to  the  im- 
mense height  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  the  numerous  plains, 
which  are  elevated  from  6591  to  9842  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  some  of  the  regions,  which  are  placed  within 
the  equinoctial  line,  enjoy  a  temperature  which  admits 
the  culture  of  European  wheat  and  fruits. 

New  Spain  may,  in  general,  be  denominated  thatcountry 
which  is  subordinate  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  and,  using 
the  word  in  this  sense,  its  limits  may  be  circum- 
scribed by  the  38th  degree  of  northern  and  the  10th  of 
southern  latitude.  But  in  this  work,  the  author  tells  us, 
that  whenever  he  uses  the  denominations  of  New  Spain 
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and  Mexico,  he  excludes  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala,  the 
administration  of  which  '  depends  very  little  on  the  Vice- 
roy of  Mexico.'  Hence  what  is  more  strictly  called  the 
kingdom  of  New  Spain,  extends  from  the  16th  to  the  3St.li 
degree  of  north  latitude.  If  no  unexpected  causes  should 
impede  the  progress  of  the  population  in  New  Spain,  it  is 
supposed  that  in  less  than  a  century  it  will  equal  that  of 
the  mother  country.  The  population  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America  is  not  much  superior  to  that  of  Mexico. 
But  the  population  of  the  United  States,  though  in  a  less 
favoured  soil  and  climate,  *  augments  with  infinitely 
greater  rapidity/  The  population  of  New  Spain  contains 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  aborigines.  But  the  number  of 
slaves,  whether  Africans,  or  of  a  mixed  race,  is  compara- 
tively few,  while,  in  the  United  States,  the  African  slaves 
amount  *  to  more  than  a  million,  and  constitute  a  sixth 
part  of  the  whole  population/  The  importation  of 
negroes  is  increasing  in  the  southern  states. 

The  project  of  forming  a  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  across  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  American  continent  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of 
merchants  and  politicians.  The  author  considers  the 
different  points  which  seem  to  offer  more  or  less  facilities 
of  communication.  '  The  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  to 
the  S,  E.  of  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  is  the  point  of  New 
Spain,  in  which  the  continent  is  narrowest.  From  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  South  Sea,  the  distance  is  45  leagues/ 

The  first  European  who  crossed  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
was  Vasro  Nunez  de  Balboa,  in  1513.  Since  that  time, 
the  project  of  a  canal  has  often  been  the  subject  of  adven- 
turous speculation,  but  there  has  never  been  any  actual 
survey  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  practicabi- 
lity of  the  attempt.  The  best  and  most  recent  maps  show 
the  uncertainty  which  still  prevails  with  respect  to  the 
form  and  breadth  of  the  isthmus. 

*  From  all  the  information/  says  M.  de  Humboldt,  '  which 

1  could  p-ocure  relating  to  this  isthmus,  while  I  remained  at 
Carthagena  and  Guayaquil,  it  appears  tome  that  the  expec- 
tation of  a  canal  of  seven  metres  (23  feet  11  inches)  in  depth, 
and   froffl  twenty-two    to    twenty-eight   metres   (from    72  feet 

2  Riches  to  91  feet  10  inches)  in  breadth,  which,  like  a  pass  or 
a  strait,  should  go  from  sea  to  sea,  and  admit  the  vessels  which 
sail  from  Europe  to  the  East  Indies,  ou^ht  to  be  completely 
abandoned.  The  elevation  of  the  ground  would  force  the 
engineer  to  have  recourse  either  to  subterraneous  galleries,  or  to 
the  system  of  sluices,  and  the  merchandize  is  destined   to  pass 
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the  isthmus  of  Pauama,  could  only  therefore  be  transported  in 
flat-bottomed  boats,  unable  to  keep  the  sea.  Entrepots  at 
Panama  and  Porto  Bello  would  be  requisite.  Every  nation 
which  wished  to  trade  in  this  way,  would  be  dependent  on  the 
masters  of  the  isthmus  and  canal.* 

The  author  therefore  thinks,  that  if  this  canal  were 
cut,  the  greatest  number  of  the  vessels  dispatched  from 
Europe  would  still  continue  their  passage  round  Cape 
Horn. 

If  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  should  ever  be  united 
by  such  a  canal  of  communication  as*has  been  so  often 
projected,  *  the  productions  of  Nootka  Sound  and  of 
China  will  be  brought  more  than  2000  leagues  nearer  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States.*  The  author  seems  to 
think,  that  this  neck  of  land,  which  interrupts  the  union 
of  the  two  mighty  oceans,  has  hitherto  served  to  protect 
the  independence  of  China  and  Japan. 

The  climate  of  a  country  does  not  depend  solely  on  its 
distance  from  the  poles,  but  on  its  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  inequalities  of  its  surface,  and  other 
local  circumstances,  which  tend  to  alter  its  temperature. 
Of  the  surface  of  Mexico,  60,000  square  leagues  are  situ- 
ated within  the  temperate  zone;  but,  of  the  50,000  square 
leagues,  which  are  placed  within  the  torrid  zone,  more 
than  three-fifths  are  said  to  *  enjoy  rather  a  cold,  or  tem- 
perate, than  a  burning  climate.'  The  whole  interior  of 
of  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico  appears  to  constitute  an  im- 
mense plain,  which  is  elevated  65(51  or  8201  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  neighbouring  ocean. 

■  The  chain  of  mountains  which  form  the  vast  plain  of  Mexico 
is  the  same  with  what,  under  the  name  of  the  Andes,  runs 
through  all  South  America;  but  the  construction,  I  may  say 
the  skeleton,  (Charpente)  of  this  chain  varies  to  the  south  and 
north  of  the  equator.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  Cordil- 
lera is  every  where  torn  and  interrupted  by  crevices  like  open 
furrows  not  filled  with  heterogeneous  substances.  If  there  are 
plains  elevated  from  2700  to  3000  metres  (1400  to-1600  toises), 
as  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  and  farther  north  in  the  province 
of  los  Pastos,  they  are  not  to  be  .compared  in  extent  with  those 
of  New  Spain,  and  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  longitudinal 
vallies  bounded  by  two  branches  of  the  great  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes:  while  in  Mexico  it  is  the  very  ridge  of  the  mountains 
which  forms  the  plain,  and  it  is  the  direction  of  the  plain  which 
designates  as  it  were  that  of  the  whole  chain.  In  Peru,  the 
most  elevated  summits  constitute  the  crest  of  the  Andes  ;  but 
in  Mexico  these  same  summits,  less  colossal  it  is  true,  but  still 
Cbit.  Rev.  Vol.  22,  February,  1811.  O 
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from  4900  to  5400  metres  in  height  (2500  to  2770  toises),  are 
either  dispersed  on  the  plain,  or  ranged  in  lines  which  bear  no 
relation  of  parallelism  with  the  direction  of  the  Cordillera. 
Peru  and  the  kingdom  of  New  Grenada  contain  transversal 
vallies,  of  which  the  perpendicular  depth  is  sometimes  1400 
metres.  The  exigence  of  these  vallies  prevents  the  inhabitants 
from  travelling  except  on  horseback,  a-foot,  or  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  Indians  ^called  cargadorcs)  ,  but  in  the  kingdom  of 
New  Spain  carnages  roll  on  to  Santa  Fe  in  the  province  of  New 
Mexico,  for  a  length  of  more  than  1000  kilometres  or  500 
leagues.  On  the  whole  of  this  road  there  were  few  difficulties 
for  art  to  surmount.' 

Level  plains  are  spread  on  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes, 
at  immense  heights.  The  city  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  is 
constructed  on  a  plain,  which  has  an  elevation  of  8413 
feet.  The  plains  of  Caramarca  in  Peru  are  elevated  to 
9021  feet:  and  the  plains  of  Atisana  are  higher  still. 
These  plains,  which  are  so  level,  that  the  native  inhabi- 
tants have  no  idea  of  their  extraordinary  situation,  rise  to 
1541  feet  above  the  peak  of  Teneiifle.  The  plains  of  new 
Grenada,  Quito,  or  Peru,  occupy  a  more  contracted  sur- 
face than  those  which  we  have  mentioned.  They  do  not 
exceed  forty  square  leagues,  and  are  insulated  flats  on 
aerial  summits.  The  inhabitants  of  these  frozen  plains 
dread  to  descend  into  the  lower  regions,  where  they  must 
inspire  a  suffocating  heat. 

The  plains  of  Mexico  are  not  detached  and  separated 
like  those  in  New  Grenada,  Quito  and  Peru,  but  are  so 
contiguous  as  to  form  one  single  plain.  *  Such  is  the  plain 
which  runs  from  the  18°  to  the  40°  of  north  latitude  ;'  and 
is  equal  in  length  to  the  distance  from  Lyons  to  the 
tropic  of  Cancer. 

The  coasts  of  New  Spain  possess  a  climate  adapted  for 
the  productions  of  the  West  Indies.  Sugar,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  bananas,  are  grown  in  abundance.  But  these 
fertile  regions,  which  are  termed  by  the  natives  '  tierras 
ealientes?  are  infested  by  the  yellow  fever,  particularly  in 
the  populous  cities.  On  the  declivity  of  the  Cordillera, 
a  mass  of  mountains,  which  traverse  the  whole  extent  of 
Mexico,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of 
the  Andes,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  sort  of  soft  vernal  tem- 
perature, wrhich  is  subject  to  little  variation.  The  mean 
heat  of  this  region,  which  the  natives  denominate  Tireras 
Temrpladas,  is,  during  the  whole  year,  from  68°  to  70°  of 
Fahrenheit.  *  Such  is  the  fine  climate  of  Xalappa,  Tasco, 
and  ChiJpansingo,  three  cities  celebrated  for  their  great 
salubrity  and  the  abundance  of  trees  which  grow  in  their 
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neighbourhood/  The  Tierras  Templadas  are  at  the  eleva- 
tion  of  from  3936  to  4920  feet. 

The  plains  which  are  elevated  more  than  7517  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  are  comprehended  in  the  name  of 
Tierras  frias.  Of  these,  the  mean  temperature  is  under 
t)2°.  The  waters  in  the  capital  of  Mexico  are  said  to  be 
usually  as  mild  as  at  Naples.  The  mean  heat  of  the  day 
at  that  season  is  from  55°  to  70° ;  and  in  the  summer  the 
thermometer  never  rises  in  the  shade  above  75°  of  Fah- 
renheit. In  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  the  temperature 
and  products  of  any  particular  country  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  geographical  latitude ;  but  they  seem  exclu- 
sively modified  by  the  elevation  of  the  soil  in  the  equinoc- 
tial regions  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  This  elevation  counter- 
acts the  effect  of  geographical  position. 

The  interior  of  New  Spaih  is  said  to  possess  an  arid  and 
sterile  aspect;  but  the  vegetation  in  the  declivity  of  the 
Cordillera,  where  it  is  nourished  by  a  more  humid  atmos- 
phere, exhibits  uncommon  beauty  and  strength.  The 
humidity  of  the  coasts,  facilitating  the  putrefaction  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matters,  occasions  diseases,  to  which 
those,  who  are  not  seasoned  to  the  climate,  are  alone  ex-' 
posed;  but  M.  de  Humboldt  says,  that 

"  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sea-ports  and  deep  vallies,  where 
the  natives  .suffer  from  intermittent  fevers,"  New  Spain  is  re- 
markably salubrious.' 

*  The  physical  situation  of  the  city  of  Mexico  possesses  in- 
estimable advantages,  if  we  consider  it  in  the  relation  of  its 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  Placed 
on  an  isthmus,  washed  by  the  South  Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Mexico  appears  destined  to  possess  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  political  events  which  agitate  the  two  continents.  A  king 
of  Spain  resident  in  the  capital  of  Mexico,  might  transmit  his 
orders  in  lire  weeks  to  the  peninsula  in  Europe,  and  in  six 
weeks  to  the  Philippine  islands  in  Asia.  The  vast  kingdom  of 
New  Spain,  under  a  careful  cultivation,  would  alone  produce  all 
that  commerce  collects  together  from  the  rest  of  the  globe, 
su^ar,  cochineal,  cacao,  cotton,  coifee,  wheat,  hemp,  flax,  silk, 
oils,  and  wine.  It  would  furnish  every  metal  without  even  the 
exception  of  mercury.  Superb  timber  and  an  abundance  of 
iron  and  copper  would  favour  the  progress  of  Mexican  navi- 
gation ;  but  the  state  of  the  coast*  and  the  want  of  uc  rts  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Alvarado  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo, 
oppose  obstacles  in  this  respect  which  would  be  difficult  to 
overcome/ 

At  present,  the  Havannab  is  the  only  neighbouring  port 
capable  of  receiving  squadrons.  The  Spanish  government, 

O  o 
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aware  of  the  importance  of  this  place  as  a  sort  of  barrier 
to  its  Mexican  possessions,  have  been  at  great  pains  to 
add  to  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  since  it  was  last 
taken  by  the  English  in  1762.  Both  the  eastern  and  the 
western  coasts  of  New  Spain  are  subject  to  violent  tem- 
pests, which  render  them  inaccessible  during  several 
months  of  the  year. 

In  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain  the  proportion  of  births 
to  the  population  appears  to  be  as  1  to  17,  and  of  the 
deaths  1  to  30.  In  several  places  in  the  table-land  of 
Mexico  the  births  are  said  to  be  to  the  deaths  230  to  100. 
The  augmentation  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  certain 
criterion  of  an  augmented  population,  is  proved  in  Mexico 
from  the  ecclesiastical  births,  which  have  doubled  in  less 
than  24  years.  M.  de  Humboldt  considers  "  it  as  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  population  of  Mexico  in  IQ06 
exceeds  o\5O0,000." 

The  progress  of  Mexican  population  is  arrested  by  two 
of  the  great  desolutorsof  the  human  species  in  all  ages 
and  countries — famine  and  pestilence.  As  the  country  has 
enjoyed  near  three  centuries  of  peace,  we  do  not  men- 
tion the  ravage  of  the  sword  which  has  been  so  vigorously 
employed  in  thinning  the  numbers  of  the  western  world. 
But  we  ought  perhaps  to  recollect  that  the  peace  which 
has  prevailed  in  New  Spain,  has  been  a  peace  under  the 
scourge  of  a  despotic  administration.  The  contagious  dis- 
eases, which,  at  intervals,  have  contributed  to  depopulate 
Mexico,  are  the  small-pox,  and  a  distemper,  called  by  the 
Indians  matlazahuat!.  The  small-pox,  which  was  im- 
ported by  the  Spaniards  in  1520,  appears  like  some  other 
contagious  maladies  to  observe  certain  regular  periods  of 
return ;  as  if  a  long  interval  were  necessary  to  accumu- 
late a  susceptibility  of  the  contagion.  In  1779  the  small- 
pox "  carried  off  in  the  capital  of  Mexico,  more  than  nine 
thousand  persons.  Every  evening  tumbrils  passed  through 
the  streets  to  receive  the  corpses,  as  at  Philadelphia,  dur- 
ing the  yellow-fever." 

In  January  1804  the  vaccine  inoculation  was  introduced 
into  Mexico.  Very  wise  and  efficacious  measures  were  taken 
for  propagating  this  salutary  preservative,  and  itseems  likely 
to  extirpate  the  variolous  contagion  in  thatpart  of  the  world. 
Thus  Europe  will  at  last  make  some  compensation  for  the 
wrongs  she  has  inflicted  on  the  American  continent. 

Vaccination  was  unknown  at  Lima  till  November  1802. 
*  At  that  period  the  small-pox  prevailed  on  the  coast  of  the 
South  Sea.    A  merchant  vessel,  Santo  Domingo  de  la  Calzada, 
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put  into  Lima  in  the  passage  from  Spain  to  Manilla.  An  indi- 
vidual had  had  the  good  sense  to  solid  by  this  vessel  vaccine 
matter  to  the  Philippine  island's.  They  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  at  Lima;  "  and  M.  I'nanue,  professor  of 
■Ostomy,  and  author  of  an  exeellent  physiological  treatise  on  the 
elimate  of  Peru,  vaccinated  several  individuals  In  means  of  the 
matter  brought  by  the  merchant  vessel.  No  pustule  appeared; 
and  the  virus  appeared  either  altered  or  too  weak.  However, 
M.  Inauue  having  observed  that  all  the  vaccinated  individuals 
had  a  very  mild  small-pox,  employed  this  variolous  matter  to 
render,  if  possible  by  the  ordinary  inoculation,  the  disease  less 
fatal.  He  thus  perceived  in  an  indirect  way  the  effects  of  a  vac- 
cination supposed  to  have  failed. 

'  It  was  accidentally  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  same  epi- 
demic in  1802,  that  the  beneficent  effect  of  vaccination  had  been 
long  known  to  the  country  people  amon£  the  Peruvian  Amies. 
A  negro  slave  had  been  inoculated  for  the  small-pox  in  the  house 
of  the  Marquis  de  Yalleumbroso  who  showed  no  symptom  of  the 
disease.  They  were  going  to  repeat  the  inoculation,  when  the 
young  man  told  them  that  he  was  certain  of  never  having  the 
small-pox,  because  in  milking  cows  in  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  he  had  had  a  soit  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  caused,  as  the 
Indian  herdsmen  said,  by  the  contact  of  certain  tubercules  some- 
times found  on  the  udders  of  cows.  Those  who  have  had  this 
eruption,  said  the  negro,  never  take  the  small-pox.  The  Africans, 
and  especially  the  Indians,  display  great  sagacity  in  observing 
the  character,  habits,  and  diseases  of  the  animals  with  which  they 
live.  We  need  not  therefore  be  astonished,  that,  on  the  intro- 
duction of  horned  cattle  into  America,  the  lower  people  re- 
marked that  tht;  pustules  on  the  udders  of  the  cows  communi- 
cated to  the  herdsmen  a  species  of  benignant  small-pox,  and 
that  those  once  infected  are  secure  from  the  general  conthgion 
during  the  epochs  when  the  disease  is  epidemical/ 

The  matlazahuatl bears  some  resemblance  to  the  yellow- 
fever,  but  its  ravages  seem  confined  to  the  Indian  tribes. 
"  It  never  attacks  white  people;"  while  the  yellow-fever, 
"  seldom  attacks  the  Mexican  Indians." 

While  the  cruelty  of  Europeans  has  extirpated  the  in- 
digenous population  of  the  West  Indies,  that  of  New  Spain 
has  increased  considerably  during  the  last  fifty  years.  In 
general,  says  the  author  "  the  Indians  appear  to  form  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  population  of  Mexico,"  and  this  pro- 
portion is  much  greater  in  some  of  the  intendancies. 

*  The  Indians  of  New  Spain,  those  at  least  subject  to  the  Euro- 
pean domination,  generally  attain  a  pretty  advanced  age.  Peace- 
able cultivators,  and  collected  these  six  hundred  years  in  villages, 
they  are  not  exposed  to  the  accidents  of  the  wandering  life  of  the 
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hunters  and  warriors  of  the  Mississipi  and  the  savannas  of  the  Rio 
Gila.  Accustomed  to  uniform  nourishment  of  an  almost  entirely 
vegetable  nature,  that  of  their  maize  and  cereal  gramina,  the  In- 
dians would  undoubtedly  attain  a  very  great  longevity  if  their 
constitution  were  not  weakened  by  drunkenness/ 

This  able  translator  remarks  that  part  of  the  following 
account  is  contradicted  by  Ulloa. 

'  Travellers  who  merely  judge  from  the  physiognomy  of  the 
Indians  are  tempted  to  believe  that  it  is  rare  to  see  old  men 
among  them.  In  fact,  without  consulting  parish  registers,  which 
in  warm  regions  arc  devoured  by  the  termites  every  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  any  idea  of  the  age  of 
Indians:  they  themselves  (I  allude  to  the  poor  labouring  In- 
dian) are  completely  ignorant  of  it.  Their  head  never  becomes 
grey.  It  is  infinitely  more  rare  to  find  an  Indian  than  a  negro 
with  grey  hairs,  and  the  want  of  beard  gives  the  former  a  con- 
tinual air  of  youth.  The  skin  of  the  Indians  is  also  less  subject 
to  wrinkles.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  in  Mexico,  in 
the  temperate  zone  half  way  up  the  Cordillera,  natives,  and  es- 
pecially women,  reach  a  hundred  years  of  age.  This  old  age  is 
generally  comfortable;  for  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  Indians 
preserve'  their  muscular  strength  to  the  last.' 

The  author  ascribes  the  almost  total  absence  of  any 
physical  deformity  among  the  copper-coloured  Indians  to 
**  the  great  simplicity  in  which  their  ancestors  lived  for  thou- 
sands  of  years.'*  "  I  never,"  says  he,  "  saw  a  hunchbacked 
Indian  ;  and  it  is  extremely  rare  to  see  any  of  them  who 
squint,  or  are  lame  in  the  legs." 

'  The  Mexican  Indian  is  grave,  melancholic,  and  silent,  so  long 
as  he  is  not  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors.  This 
gravity  is  particularly  remarkable  in  Indian  children,  who  at  the 
age  of  four  or  five  display  much  more  intelligence  and  maturity 
than  white  children.  The  Mexican  loves  to  throw  a  mysterious 
air  over  the  most  indifferent  actions.  The  most  violent  passions 
are  never  painted  in  his  features ;  and  there  is  something  fright- 
ful in  seeing  him  pass  all  at  once  from  absolute  repose  to  a  state 
of  violent  and  unrestrained  agitation.  The  Peruvian  Indian  pos- 
sesses more  gentleness  of  manners ;  the  energy  of  the  Mexican 
degenerates  into  harshness/ 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  American 
Indians,  was  the  effect  of  constraint,  and  has  consequently 
produced  no  other  results  than  those  of  an  exchange  of 
ceremonral  rites.  The  Spanish  missionaries,-  indeed,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  extension  of  the  true  faith,  seem  to 
have  permitted  the  amalgamation  of  Christian  ideas  with 
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the  absurdities  of  the  Indian  superstition.  Thus  "  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  identified  with  the  sacred  eagle  of  the  Aztecs.** 
The  translator  truly  remarks  that  the  missionaries  trou- 
bled themselves  very  little  about  the  motives  on  which 
the  Indians  became  Christians,  or  the  views  they  enter- 
tained of  Christianity.  As  long  as  the  holy  fathers  could 
get  the  Indians  to  submit  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  all  was 
well  and  the  charm  complete. 

'  The  Mexican  Indians  have  preserved  fclie  same  ^taste  for 
flowers  which  Cortez  found  in  his  time.  A  nosegay  was  the 
most  valuable  treat  which  could  be  made  to  the  ambassadors 
who  visited  the  court  of  Montezuma.  This  monarch  and  his 
predecessors  had  collected  a  great  number  of  rare  plants  in  the 
gardens  of  Istapalapan.  The  famous  hand-treej  the  cheiroste- 
nion,  described  by  M.  Cervantes,  of  which  for  a  long  time  only 
a  single  individual  was  known  of  very  high  antiquity,  appears  to 
indicate  that  the  kings  of  Toluca  cultivated  also  trees  strangers 
to  that  part  of  Mexico.  Cortez,  in  his  letters  to  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  frequently  boasts  of  the  industry  which  the 
Mexicans  displayed  in  gardening;  and  he  complains  that  they 
t  send  him  the  seeds  of  ornamental  flowers  and  useful 
plants  which  he  demanded  for  his  friends  of  .Seville  and  Madrid. 
The  taste  for  flowers  undoubtedly  indicates  a  relish  for  the 
beautiful ;  and  we  are  astonished  at  rinding  it  in  a  nation  in  which 
a  sanguinary  worship,  and  the  frequency  of  sacrifices,  appeared 
to  have  extinguished  whatever  related  to  the  sensibility  of  the 
soul,  and  kindness  of  affection.  In  the  great  market-place  of 
Mexico  the  native  sells  no  peaches,  nor  ananas,  nor  roots,  nor 
pulque  (the  fermented  juice  of  the  agave),  without  having  his 
shop  ornamented  with  flowers,  which  are  every  day  renewed. 
The  Indian  merchant  appears  seated  in  an  intrenchment  of  ver- 
dure. A  hedge  of  a  metre  in  height,  formed  of  fresh  herbs, 
particularly  of  gramina  with  delicate  leaves,  surrounds  like  a 
semicircular  wall  the  fruits  offered  to  public  sale.  The  bottom, 
of  a  smooth  green,  is  divided  by  garlands  of  flowers  which  run 
parallel  to  one  another.  Small  nosegays  placed  symmetrically 
between  the  festoons,  .give  this  inclosure  the  appearance  of  a 
carpet  strewn  with  flowers.  The  European  who  delights  in 
studying  the  customs  of  the  lower  people,  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  the  care  and  elegance  the  natives  display  in  distri- 
buting the  fruits  which  they  sell  in  small  cages  of  very  light 
wood.  The  sapotilles  (achras),  the  mammea,  pears,  and  raisins, 
occupy  the  bottom,  while  the  top  is  ornamented  with  odoriferous 
flowers.  This  art  of  entwining  fruits  and  flowers  had  its  origin, 
perhaps,  in  that  happy  period  when,  long  before  the  introduction 
of  inhuman  rites,  tlie  rirst  inhabitants  of  Anahuac,  like  the  Peru- 
vians, offered  up  to  the  great  spirit,  Teotl  the  nrst  fruits  of  their 
harvest. 
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The  wealth,  civilization,  culture,  and  population  of 
Mexico  seem  principally  confined  to  a  narrow  stripe  of  land 
wh ich  extends  from  laPueblato  the  capital,and  from  thence 
to  Salamanca  and  Zelaya.  This  district  is  covered  with 
villages  and  hamlets,  but  it  is  bordered  by  tracts  which 
exhibit  hardly  any  features  of  human  industry. 

The  political  condition  of  the  Indians  of  New  Spain,  as 
it  is  represented  in  a  memoir  from  the  bishop  of  Mechoacan 
to  the  king  in  1799,  a  part  of  which  is  quoted  by  M.  de 
Humboldt,  appears  to  be  the  most  degraded  which  can 
well  be  conceived.  The  bishop  supposes  the  Spaniards 
to  constitute  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole  population  of 
New  Spain.  This  tenth  part  engrosses  almost  all  the 
wealth  and  property  of  the  kingdom.  The  Indians  are 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  There  is  no  intermediate  state ; 
and  no  distinction  but  that  of  masters  and  slaves.  The 
Indians  labour  without  any  hope  of  enjoyment;  their 
civilization  is  obstructed  by  the  law  which  prohibits  the 
whites  from  taking  up  their  residence  in  Indian  villages; 
and  the  Indians  from  living  among  the  Spaniards.  The 
Indi  ans  are  governed  by  subaltern  magistrates  of  their  own 
race ;  eight  or  ten  of  these  are  found  in  every  village  who 
live  in  idleness,  at  the  expence  of  the  rest.  The  natives  can 
enter  into  no  contract,  and  cannot  rise  above  the  level  of 
labourers  or  artisans.  They  are  plunged  into  a  state  of 
apathy,  in  which  they  cease  to  feel  the  excitement  either 
of  hope  or  of  fear.  N  The  casts,  descendants  of  negro- 
slaves  are  branded  with  infamy  by  the  law,  and  are  sub- 
jected to  tribute.  Among  the  mestizoes  and  mulattoes 
there  are  many  families,  who,  from  their  ardour,  their  phy- 
siognomy, and  their  cultivation  might  be  confounded 
with  the  Spaniards,  but  the  law  keeps  them  in  a  state  of 
degradation  and  contempt."  Thus  these  men  of  colour 
can  hardly  help  indulging  a  feeling  of  rancour  towards 
the  whites.  In  the  present  perturbed  state  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  this  will  undoubtedly  operate  against  the  claims 
of  the  mother  country.  The  bishop  very  wisely  and  very 
forcibly  asks  what  attachment  the  Indian  can  have  to  a 
government  by  which  he  is  degraded  and  despised,  which 
leaves  him  no  means  of  acquiring  property,  and  no  hope 
of  ameliorating  his  existence?  The  bishop  requested  that 
the  tribute  should  be  abolished,  that  the  invidious  distinc- 
tions Vet  wen  the  whites  and  the  people  of  colour  should 
be  done  away;  that  the  latter  should  be  eligible  to  any 
civil  employment  which  did  not  "  require  a  special  title 
of  nobility {  that  a  portion  of  the  uncultivated  lands  should 
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be  granted  to  the  Indians  and  the  casts;  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  should  be  less  venal  and  op- 
pressive*. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  reforms  which  the  philan- 
thropic bishop  of  Mechoacan  proposed  to  introduce  into 
the  political  condition  of  the  Indians  were  not  adopted  by 
the  government.  Much  the  same  arguments  which  have 
been  used  in  this  country  against  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics,  were  employed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
against  liberating  the  Indians  and  people  of  colour  from  a 
state  of  barbarous  oppression.  The  danger  of  such  an 
innovation  was  the  topic  of  sophistical  declamation 4  and 
the  very  sensation  of  ill-will  which  a  long  series  of  wrongs 
had  excited,  and  which  the  removal  would  certainly  have 
mitigated  or  effaced,  was  employed  as  an  argument  for  the 
continuance  of  oppression.  It  was  said,  if  you  release  the 
natives  from  their  chains,  they  will  only  employ  their  liberty 
in  wrecking  their  vengeance  on  the  whites.  In  this  and  in  si- 
milar cases  it  is  never  sufficiently  considered  that  in  thegreat 
average  of  instances,  revenge  is  disarmed  by  forbearance, 
and  animosity  conciliated  by  kindness  ;  and  above  all,  that 
it  is  not  more  the  duty  than  the  interest  of  a  government 
to  be  just.  Justice  and  policy  may  be  occasionally  divided 
in  the  short-sighted  views  of  politicians,  but  they  are  al- 
ways found  to  be  identified  in  the  ultimate  event.  Where 
the  "  fat  justicia"  the  observance  of  justice  is.  the  pri- 
mary object  of  political  consideration,  the  legislator 
may  repose  his  head  on  his  pillow,  and  rest  secure  that 
the  end  will  be  answerable  to  the  means.  As  the  world  is 
constituted  it  cannot  be  otherwise;  and,  even  though  the 
present  consequences  of  a  just  conduct  should  appear  ever 
so  adverse  and  unpromising,  can  they  supersede  the  obliga- 
tion, or  ought  they  to  prevent  the  performance? 

The  capital  of  Mexico  possesses  some  important  scien- 
tific establishments.  Among  these  the  author  names  the 
School  of  Mines,  the  Botanic  garden,  and  the  Academy  of 
Painting  aud  Sculpture.  This  academy  is  said  to  possess 
"  a  much  finer  and  more  complete  collection  of  casts  than 
is  to  be  found  in  any  part  Germany."  Casts  of  the  Apollo 
Belvidere,  the  group  of  Laocoon,  and  of  the  other  master- 
pieces of  antiquity  are  found  "  collected  together  under 
the  torrid  zone,  in  a  table  land  higher  than  the  convent  of 
great  St.  Bernard."  Mexico  presents  a  number  of  beauti- 
ful edifices  which  are  hardly  surpassed  in  any  of  the 
European  capitals. 

We  have  pleasure  in  quoting  the  following  passage,  par- 
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ticularly  from  the  proof  which  the  latter  part  affords  of  the 
influence  of  intellectual  culture  in  ameliorating  the  social 
state  of  man,  and  in  smoothing  the  sharp  edges  of  political 
society. 

'  Instruction  is  communicated  gratis  at  the  Academy  of  Fine- 
Arts.  It  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  drawing  of  landscapes  and 
figures;  they  have  had  the  goad  sense  to  employ  other  means 
for  exciting  the  national  industry.  The  academy  labours  suc- 
cessfully to  introduce  among  the  artisans  a  taste  for  eiegance 
and  beautiful  forms.  Large  rooms,  well  lighted  by  Argand's 
lamp:*,  contain  every  evening  some  hundreds  of  young  people,  of 
whom  some  draw  from  reiievo  or  living  models,  while  others 
copy  drawings  of  furniture,  chandeliers,  or  other  ornaments  in 
bronze.  In  this  assemblage  (and  this  is  very  remarkable  in  the 
midst  of  a  country  where  the  prejudices  of  the  nobility  against 
the  casts  are  so  inveterate)  rank,  colour,  and  raee  is  confounded  : 
we  see  the  Indian  and  the  Mestizo  sitting  beside  the  white,  and 
the  son  of  a  poor  artisan  in  emulation  with  the  children  of  the 
great  lords  of  the  country.' 

The  principles  of  the  new  chymistry  are  said  to  be 
more  diffused  in  Mexico  than  in  many  parts  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. 

*  An  European  traveller  cannot  undoubtedly  but  be  surprised  to 
meet  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  on  the  very  borders  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  young  Mexicans  who  reason  on  the  decomposi- 
tion of  water  in  the  process  of  amalgamation  with  free  air.  The 
School  of  Mines  possesses  a  chemical  laboratory ;  a  geological 
collection,  arranged  according  to  the  system  of  Werner ;  a  physi- 
cal cabinet,  in  which  we  not  only  find  the  valuable  instruments 
of  Ramsden,  Adams,  Le  Noir,  and  Louis  Berthoud,  but  also 
models  executed  in  the  capital  even,  with  the  greatest  precision, 
and  from  the  finest  wood  in  the  country.  The  best  mincralogi- 
cal  work  in  the  Spanish  language  was  printed  at  Mexico,  I  mean 
the  Manual  of  Oryctognosy,  composed  by  M.  del  Rio,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  school  of  Frcyberg,  in  which  the 
author  was  formed.  The  first  Spanish  translation  of  Lavater's 
Elements  of  Chemistry  was  also  published  at  Mexico.  I  cite 
these  insulated  facts  because  they  give  us  the  measure  of  the 
ardonrjvyjth  which  the  exact  sciences  are  begun  to  be  studied 
in- the  capital  of  New  Spain.  This  ardour  is  much  greater  than 
that  with  which  they  addict  themselves  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guages and  ancient  literature/ 

The  following  may  give  some  idea  of  the  wealth  of  par- 
ticular individuals  in  New  Spain. 

•  The  family  of  the  Count  de  la  Valenciana,  for  example,  pos- 
sesses alone,  on  the  ridge  of  the  Corchllej-a,  a  property  worth 
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more  than  twenty-fire  millions  of  franks  \  without  including  the 

mine  of  Valenciana,  near  (iuanaxuato,  which  commnnibus  annis, 
yields  a  net!  revenue  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  livres  t.  This 
family,  of  which  the  present  head,  the  young  Count  cle  Vales* 
ciana,  is  distinguished  for  a  generous  character  and  a  noble  de- 
sire of  instruction,  is  only  divided  into  three  branches ;  and  they 
possess  altogether,  even  in  years  when  the  mine  is  not  very  lu- 
crative, more  than  2,200,000  francs  of  revenue;.  The  Count  de 
Jtegla,  whose  youngest  son,  the  Marquis  de  San  Christobal§,  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Paris  for  his  physical  and  physiological 
knowledge,  constructed  at  the  Havannah,  at  his  own  expence,iu 
acajou  and  cedar  (cedrellu)  wood,  two  vessels  of  the  line  of  the 
largest  size,  which  he  made  a  present  of  to  his  sovereign.  It  was 
the  seam  of  la  Eiscaiua,  near  Pachuca,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fortune  of  the  house  of  Regla.  The  family  of  Fa- 
well  known  for  its  beneficence,  intelligence,  and  zeal  for 
the  public  good,  exhibits  the  example  of  the  greatest  wealth 
which  was  ever  derived  from  a  mine.  A  single  seam  which  the 
family  of  the  Marquis  of  Fagoaga  possesses  in  the  district  of 
Souibrerete  left  in  five  or  six  months,  all  charges  deducted,  a 
nett  profit  of  twenty  millions  of  francs  ||/ 

The  author  well  remarks,  that 

'  Money  rapidly  gained  is  as  rapidly  spent.  The  working  of 
mines  becomes  a  game  in  which  they  embark  with  unbounded 
passion.  The  rich  proprietors  of  mines  lavish  immense  sums  on 
quacks,  who  engage  them  in  new  undertakings  in  the  most  re- 
mote provinces.  In  a  country  where  the  works  are  conducted 
on  such  an  extravagant  scale,  that  the  pit  of  a  mine  frequently 
requires  two  millions  of  francs  to  pierce,  the  had  success  of  a 
rash  project  may  absorb  in  a  few  years  all  that  was  gained  in 
working  the  richest  seams.  We  must  add,  that  from  the  inter- 
nal disorder  which  prevails  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  great 
houses  of  both  Old  and  New  Spain,  the  head  of  a  family  is  not 
unfrequently  straitened  with  a  revenue  of  half  a  million,  though 
he  display  no  other  luxury  than  that  of  numerous  yokes  of 
mules.' 

The  Mexican  clergy  are  composed  of"  ten  thousand  indi- 
viduals, the  half  of  whom  are  regulars  who  wear  the  cowl." 


•   1,041,750-1.  sterling.     Trans. 

t  62,5051.  sterling.       Trans. 

X  9l,674.- sterling.   Trans. 

§  M.  Terreros  (this  is  the  name  by  which  this  modest  savant  is  knovm 
in  Fiance)  preferred  for  a  long  time  the  instruction  which  his  abode  at 
Paris  enabled  him  to  procure,  to  the  great  fortune  whish  he  could  only 
enjoy  lifing  in  Mexico. 

|t  S33j400l.  »texiiug.     Trans. 
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The  ecclesiastical  revenues  are  very  unequally  divided 
Many  of  the  clergy  are  in  a  state  of  penury,  while  other* 
enjoy  princely  revenue?,  The  annual  revenue  of  the  eight 
Mexican  bishops  is  computed  at  119,3001.  sterling.  The 
streets  of  Mexico  swarm  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  thou- 
sand miserable  beings  fStiragates,  GuackincwgosJ,  most  of 
whom  have  no  roof  to  shelter  them  at  night  and  stretch 
themselves  out  idly  to  the  sun  during  the  day.  But  they 
are  said  not  to  he  ferocious  in  their  character,  and  never  to 
ask  alms.  If  they  work  one  or  two  days  in  the  week 
they  obtain  a  sufficiency  to  drag  on  existence  through  the 
other  part. 

The  number  of  negroes  is  very  small  in  Mexico.  The 
whole  city  may  be  traversed  without  seeing  a  black  coun- 
tenance. Mexico  thus  oilers  a  striking  difference  "  to  the 
Havannah,  Lima,  and  Caraceas."  The  Caraecas  contain 
four  times  the  number  of  slaven;  though  the  population  is 
six  times  less  than  that  of  Mexico.  '*  The  negroes  of 
Jamaica"  are  said  to  be  "  to  those  of  Xew  Spain  in  the  pro- 
portion of  250  to  I."  The  prosperity  of  Mexico  is  not 
dependent  on  the  importation  of  slaves.  The  cultivation 
of  sugar  has  been  greatly  increased  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  particularly  since  the  revolution  of  St.  Domingo; 
but  without  any  perceptible  augmentation  of  slaves.  It 
is  said  that  "  of  the  74,000  negroes  annually  furnished  by 
Africa  to  the  equinoctial  regions  of  America  and  Asia, 
and  which  are  worth  to  the  colonies  the  sum  of  111,000,000 
francs  (4,(525,3701.  sterling),  not  above  100  land  on  the 
coast  of  Mexico." 

Though  Indian  slaves  are  prohibited  by  the  laws  in  the 
Spanish  colonies,  yet  these  laws  are  eluded,  as  the  follow- 
ing will  prove;  and  religion  seem&  to  be  made  the  osten- 
sible pretext  for  the  violation. 

4  The  missionary  monks  of  South  America  make  from  time  t& 
time  incursions  into  the  countries  possessed  by  peaceable  tribes, 
of  Indians,  -whom  they  call  savages  ( Initios  bravosj,  because 
they  have  not  learned  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cr,oss  like  the 
equally  naked  Indians  of  the  missions  (lndios  reducnlosj.  In 
thegrtiochirnai  incursions,  dictated  by  the  most  culpable  fana- 
ticism, they  lay  hold  of  all  whom  they  can  surprise,  especially 
children,  women,  and  old  men.  They  separate  without  pity 
children  from  their  mothers,  lest  they  should  concert  together 
as  to  the  means  of  their  escape.  The  monk  who  is  chief  of  this 
expedition  distributes  the  young  people  among  the  Indians  of  his 
mission  who  have  the  most  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  En- 
%ados.     On  the  Orinoco,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Portuguese 
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Rio  Negro,  these  prisoners  bear  the  name  of  Poitos ;  and  they 
are  treated  like  slaves  till  they  are  of  an  ape  to  marry.  The  dc- 
.sire  of  having  Poitos  and  making  them  work  for  eight  or  ten 
years  induces  the  Indians  of  the  missions  to  excite  the  monks  to 
these  incursions,  which  the  bishops  have  generally  had  the  good 
s*>nse  to  blame,  as  the  means  of  attaching  odium  to  their  religion 
and  its  ministers.  In  Mexico  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  petty 
warfare  which  is  carried  on  almost  without  interruption  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  provincias  internas,  experience  a  much  more  un- 
happy fate  than  the  Poitos.  They  are  generally  of  the  nation 
of  the  Meeos  or  Apaches,  and  they  are  dragged  to  Mexico,  where 
they  languish  in  the  dungeons  of  a  correction-house  (la  Cor- 
<iada).  Their  ferocity  is  increased  by  solitude  and  despair. 
Transported  to  Vera  Cruz  and  the  island  of  Cuba,,  they  soon 
perish,  like  every  savage  Indian  removed  from  the  high  table- 
land iuto  the  lower,  and  consequently  hotter  regions.  These 
Mecos  prisoners  sometimes  break  from  their  dungeons,  and 
commit  the  most  attrocious  cruelties  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries.' 

Slaves,  however,  appear  to  be  very  few  in  Mexico; 
and  to  be  protected  by  a  wiser  judicial  administration 
than  the  negroes  of  the  other  European  colonies. 

*  a  slave,  who  by  his  industry  has  procured  a  little  money,  may 
compel  his  master  to  give  him  his  liberty  on  paying  the  moderate 
sum  of  1500  or  2000  livres.  Liberty  cannot  be  refused  to  a 
negro  on  the  pretext  that  he  cost  the  triple  of  the  sum,  or  that 
he  possesses  a  particular  talent  for  some  lucrative  employment. 
A  slave  who  has  been  cruelly  used,  acquires  on  that  account 
his  freedom  by  the  law,  if  the  judge  do  justice  to  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed ;  but  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  this  bene- 
ficent law  must  be  frequently  eluded.  I  saw*  however,  even  in 
Mexico,  in  the  month  of  July,  1803,  an  example  of  two  negro* 
to  whom  the  magistrate,  who  exercised  the  functions,  of  alcaide 
de  corte,  gave  their  liberty,  because  their  mistress,  a  lady  from 
the  islands,  had  wounded  them  all  over  the  body  with  scissars, 
pins,  and  knives.  In  the  course  of  this  shocking  process,  the 
lady  was  accused  of  having,  with  a  key,  knocked  out  the  teeth 
of  the  slaves  when  they  complained'  of  a  fluxion  in  the  gums, 
which  prevented  them  from  working.' 

As  in  a  country  which  is  governed  by  whites,  and 
where  the  complexion  of  while  seems  to  constitute  the 
privileged  class,  the  degrees  of  approximation  to  white  or 
black  are  appreciated  with  a  sort  of  casuistical  nicety; 
as  they  are  made  to  determine  the  right  of  rank  in  the 
social  scale.     Hence  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
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nies  have  invented  numerous  terms  to  denote  the  degree 
of  purity,  or  pollution  of  colour  and  of  blood. 

'  The  son  of  a  white  (Creole  or  European),  and  a  native  of 
copper-colour,  is  called  Mestizo.  His  colour  is  almost  a  pure 
white;  and  his  skin  is  of  a  particular  transparency.  The  small 
beard  and  small  hands  and  feet,  and  a  certain  obliquity  of  the 
eyes,  are  more  frequent  indications  of  the  mixture  of  Indian 
blood' than  the  nature  of  the  hair.  If  a  Mestiza  main  a  white 
man,  the  second  generation  differs  hardly  in  any  thing  from  the 
European  race.  As  very  few  negros  have  been  introduced  into 
New  Spain,  the  Mestizos  probably  compose  seven-eighths  of 
the  whole  casts.  They  are  generally  accounted  of  a  much  more 
mild  character  than  the  mulattoes,  descended  from  whites  and 
negresses,  who  are  distinguished  for  the  violence  of  their  pas- 
sions and  a  singular  volubility  of  tongue.  The  descendants  of 
negros  and  of  Indian  women  bear  at  Mexico,  Lima,  and  even  at 
the  Havannah,  the  strange  name  of  Chino  (Chinese).  On  the 
coast  of  Caraccas,  and,  as  appears  from  the  laws,  even  in  New 
Spain,  they  are  called  zambos.  This  last  denomination  is  now 
principally  limited  to  the  descendants  of  a  negro  and  a  female 
mulatto,  or  a  negro  and  a  Chinese  female.  From  these,  com- 
mon zambos,  they  distinguish  the  zambos  prictos,  who  descend 
from  a  negro  and  a  female  zamba.  From  the  mixture  of  a 
white  man  with  a  mulatto  comes  the  cast  of  qvartcrovs.  When 
;i  female  quarteron  marries  an  European  or  creole,  her  son  bears, 
the  name  of  qu inter on.  A  new  alliance  with  a  white  banishes 
to  such  a  degree  the  remains  of  colour,  that  the  children  of  a 
white  and  female  quinteron  are  white  also.  The  casts  of  Indian 
or  African  blood  preserve  the  odour  peculiar  to  the  cutaneous 
transpiration  of  those  two  primitive  races.  The  Peruvian  In- 
dians, who  in  the  middle  of  the  night  distinguish  the  different 
races  by  their  quick"  sense  of  smell,  have  formed  three  words  to 
express  the  odour  of  the  European,  the  Indian  American,  and 
the  negro;  they  call  the  first pczuna,  the  second  pusco,  and  the 
third  grtyo.  Moreover,  the  mixtures,  in  which  the  colour  of 
the  children  becomes  deeper  than  that  of  their  mother,  are 
called  sa/ta-atras,  or  back-leaps.' 

In  book  III.  the  author  gives  a  particular  statistical 
account  of  the  intendancies,  or  provinces  of  which  the 
kingdom  of  New  Spain  is  at  present  composed.  In  book 
IV.  he  describes  the  vegetable  productions,  &c.  of  the 
Mexican  territory.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell 
on  tii is  part  of  the  work.  We  will  just  mention  the 
author's  researches  respecting  the  potatoe,  which  has 
tended  so  powerfully  to  increase  the  population  and  the 
happiness  of  Europe;  and  the  benefits  of  which  have  in- 
finitely exceeded  those  which  have  been  derived  from  the 
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mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  potatoe  was  not  known 
in  Mexico  in  the  time  of  Montezuma.  But  it  Was  culti- 
vated at  this  period  in  Chili,  Peru,  Quito,  and  New  Gre- 
nada. M.  de  Humboldt  does  not  think- that  this  root  is 
indigenous  in  Peru.  It  is  found  in  all  the  fields  of  Chili, 
where  '  the  natives  distinguish  the  wild  potatoe  (of  which 
the  tubercles  are  small  and  somewhat  bitter)  from  that 
which  has  been  cultivated  for  a  long  series  of  ages.'  It  is 
probable  that  this  plant  is  a  native  of  Chili ;  and  that  the 
cultivation  of  it  '  gradually  advanced  northwards  by  Peru 
and  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  to  the  table  land  of  Bogota, 
the  ancient  Cundinamarca."  The  conquests  of  the  Incas 
followed  the  same  route.  A  very  interesting  work  might 
be  written  on  the  migrations  of  vegetables,  which,  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  history,  before  commerce  had 
brought  the  remote  parts  of  the  world  into  more  imme- 
diate contact,  will  be  often  found  to  be  contemporaneous' 
with  the  migrations  of  nations. 

*  The  Mexicans/  says  M.  de  Humboldt,  *  like  the  Peruvians, 
can  preserve  potatoes  for  whole  years  by  exposing  them  to  the 
frost,  and  drying  them  in  the  sun.  The  root,  when  hardened 
and  deprived  of  its  water,  is  called  chunv,  from  a  word  in  the 
Quichua  language.  It  would  be  undoubtedly  very  useful  to 
imitate  this  preparation  in  Europe,  where  a  commencement  of 
germination  frequently  destroys  the  winter's  provisions;  but 
it  would  be  still  of  greater  importance  to  procure  the  grain  of 
the  potatoes  cultivated  in  Quito,  and  on  the  plain  of  Santa  Fe- 
I  have  seen  them  of  a  spherical  form,  of  more  than  three  deci- 
mitres,  from  twelve  to  thirteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
much  better  taste  than  any  in  our  continent.  We  knowr  that 
certain  herbaceous  plants  which  have  been  long  multiplied 
from  the  roots  degenerate  in  the  end,  especially  when  the  bad 
custom  is  followed  of  cutting  the  roots  into  several  pieces.  It 
has  been  proved  by  experience  in  several  parts  of  Germany, 
that,  of  all  the  potatoes,  those  which  grow  from  the  seed  are 
the  most  savoury.  We  may  ameliorate  the  species  by  collect- 
ing the  seed  in  its  native  country,  and  by  choosing  in  the  Cor- 
dillera of  the  Andes  the  varieties  which  are  most  recommended 
from  their  volume,  and  the  savour  of  their  roots/ 

This  translation  is,  in  general,  very  ably  executed. 
The  work  itself  throws  more  light  on  the  state  of  New 
Spain  than  any  which  has  been  hitherto  published.  The 
philosopher,  the  merchant,  and  the  statesman  will  find  it 
a  store  of  useful  information.  It  is  at  this  period  parti- 
cularly interesting. 
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Art.  XI. — Hints  for  a  Reform  in  the  Criminal  Law,  in  a 
Letter  addressed  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  M.  P.  By  a  late 
Member  of  Parliament.  London,  Mawman,'  1811. 
Svo.Is.6d. 

WE  are  rejoiced  to  discover,  or  to  fancy  that  we  dis- 
cover, a  general  interest  arising  on  the  subject  of  reform 
in  the  penal  laws  of  this  nation.  We  have  learned,  from- 
pretty  constant  experience,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any 
great  and  beneficial  plan  of  amendment  to  be  adopted 
within  doors,  while  the  people  remain  careless  and  in- 
different without;  and  for  this  reason,  we  have  earnestly 
wished  that  a  strong  popular  feeling  may  be  excited  on 
this  important  question,  as  the  only  probable  way  of  ob- 
taining for  it  a  fair  and  complete  hearing  in  that  high 
court  to  which,  on  other  accounts,  it  might  be  better  if  it 
were  exclusively  confined. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  js  sensible  and  well  written. 
The  general  reasoning  which  it  contains  is  such  as  must 
immediately  occur  to  the  least  reflecting  mind  when  dis- 
passionately entering  upon  the  subject;  and  its  extreme, 
obviousness  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  author  was 
ignorant,  that,  in  employing  it,  he  has  only  been  repeating 
what  has  been  repeated  a  thousand  times  before.  But 
the  arguments  which  are  so  obvious,  are,  at  the  same 
time,  so  unanswerable,  that  we  sincerely  wish  they  may 
be  diffused  in  every  possible  form  and  place,  and  therefore 
are  never  sorry  to  meet  with  them  again  upon  the  footing 
of  old  and  approved  familiarity. 

Our  *  late  member  of  parliament'  wishes  for  a  gradual, 
not  an  immediate  total,  reform  in  this  very  objectionable 
part  of  the  British  constitution;  and  he  may  be  satisfied 
of  this,  that  the  legislature  which,  in  the  last  session, 
rejected  two  bills  for  the  repeal  of  laws  already  obsolete 
in  practice,  on  the  ground  of  iiinovation,  will  not  soon  in- 
cur the  censure  of  too  great  precipitancy. 

He  wishes  that  a  discretionary  power  might  be  retained 
by  the  judges,  to  the  extent  only  of  mitigating  the  de- 
gree, not  altering  the  nature,  of  the  punishment. 

He  opposes  the  idea  of  transferring  this  power  from 
the  judge  to  the  jury.  But  we  conceive  that  he  has  been 
misled  by  some  confusion  of  terms  in  this  part  of  his  ar- 
gument. Nobody,  we  imagine,  who  considers  the  nature 
of  a  jury,  would  entrust  it  with  any  discretionary  power 
whatever.  But  it  seems  reasonable  and  just,  and  wholly 
consistent  with  its  actual  office,  that  it  should  be  con- 
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stituted  judge  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  discretionary 
power  of  the  executive  may  afterwards  be  exercised. 

A  diminution  of  the  expence  of  prosecutions;  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  salaries  of  the  judges;  an  allowance  of 
longer  time  for  the  circuits  ;  new  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  the  locality  of  assizes;  and  due  attention  to  the 
promulgation  of  every  new  law;  these  are  among  the 
most  valuable  and  important  of  this  gentleman's  sugges- 
tions. It  seems  to  us,  however,  to  be  of  more  conse- 
quence that  the  circuits  should  be  of  quicker  recurrence 
than  of  longer  continuance.  The  inconvenience  attending 
any  arrangement  of  this  nature  would  doubtless  be  great; 
but  what  innovation  can  be  proposed  that  is  not  at  first 
attended  with  some  inconvenience?  The  length  of  time 
which  may,  according  to  the  present  system,  elapse  be- 
tween the  arrest  and  the  trial  of  an  accused  person,  is  not 
only  a  cruel  injustice  to  individuals,  but  highly  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  society  at  large. 

Another  of  our  author's  hints,  we  give  in  his  own 
words. 

*  Now,  Sir,  I  shall  submit  another  alteration,  which  will  save 
the  present  judges  much  trouble,  and  in  the  most  painful  part 
of  their  duty;  I  mean  in  carrying  into  execution  the  Criminal 
laws  of  this  country.  I  wish  to  see  three  criminal  judges  ap- 
pointed, with  salaries  equal  to  the  puisne  judges,  who  should 
preside  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  deliver  the  gaols  on  the  home 
circuit  four  times  in  the  year,  and  supply  the  places  of  the 
chiefs  at  the  Lent  assizes,  but  always  to  preside  at  the  crown 
bar.  These  judges  should  in  most  respects  have  the  same 
powers  as  the  other  judges,  but  these  powers  should  be  con- 
fined to  criminal  matters ;  and  I  would  abolish  the  report  of 
the  Recorder  of  London  to  the  King  in  Council,  and  thus  re- 
lieve his  majesty  from  what  I  have  ever  considered  as  the  most 
painful  part  of  his  duty,  that  is,  of  seeing  with  other  men's 
eyes  and  understandings,  in  cases  of  capital  punishment.  I 
wish  to  see  the  criminal  law  put  into  prompt  execution ;  for, 
from  my  experience  as  a  magistrate,  Fhave  ever  found  the  im- 
mediate punishment  of  a  culprit  to  have,  on  that  account,  great 
additional  effect.  Where  I  have  the  power  of  sending  to  & 
bridewell  for  a  month  or  longer,  I  yet  never  exceed  a  week,  bpt 
generally  I  commit  only  for  forty-eight  hours  for  the  first  of- 
fence. This  practice  I  have  found  attended  with  the  happiest 
results/ 

We  have  our  doubts  concerning  the  advantage  which 
our  author  imagines  would  result  from  rendering  the  in- 
vestigation  of  the  criminal  judges  a  necessary  previous- 
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step  to  the  passing  of  any  new  criminal  law.  If  it  if 
true  (as  has  been  insisted  on  by  the  enemies  of  reform)!, 
thart  the  judges  set  their  faces  against  the  question,  we 
cannot  think  that  the  legislature  will  ever  derive  much 
benefit  from  their  advice  in  these  matters.  If  it  is  pos- 
sible that  these  venerable  magistrates  have,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  habit,  brought  themselves  to  consider  that  they 
have  a  personal  interest  in  the  support  of  existing  evils, 
they  are  the  last  persons  to  whom  we  should  look  for  a 
clear  and  impartial  view  of  any  new  law  which  is  pro- 
posed on  the  same  absurd  and  impolitic  principle  as  that 
which  is  now  so  deservedly  condemned. 

The  author  further  thinks,  with  Blackstone,  that 
counsel  should  be  allowed  the  same  privileges  in  criminal 
as  in  civil  trials.  He  suggests  the  propriety  of  observing 
a  greater  solemnity  and  decorum  at  executions.  He 
doubts  the  expediency  of  the  law  which  abolished  the 
use  of  parish  certificates,  which  he  thinks  ought  rather 
to  have  been  wisely  regulated  than  altogether  done  away. 
And  he  advises  the 

1  appointment  of  an  officer  in  every  parish,  in  all  cities  and 
large  towns,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  return  weekly  ac- 
counts to  tlie  magistrates  acting  for  such  parishes,  of  all  sucfr 
persons  as-  have  come  to  reside  in  their  several  parishes,  who- 
did  not  follow  some  respectable  employment,  or  live  in  a  re- 
putable family  or  neighbourhood/  •  With  a  discretionary 
power  in  the  justices,,  of  sending  for  and  examining  all  persons 
of  this  description/     P.  28. 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  VI. ~- A  second  Appeal  to  the  Members  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  in  reply  to  a  Publication  entitled  a  brief  Statement  of  Facts. 
By  Joseph  fox.    London,  Darton  and  Harvey,  £810. 

MR.  FOX'S  former  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  produced  a  strong  sensation  ih  that  venerable  fraternity. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  sensation  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Fox  for  his  candid  exposure  of  their  errors  in  their  con- 
duct to  Mr.  Bicknell,  and  to  his  fellow  labourers  in  the  field  of 
Evangelical  conversion,  or  to  the  native  emigrants  from  Ota- 
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heite  to  this  pious  and  polished  capital.  It  does  riot  appear  to 
have  been  the  feeling  of  regret  for  a  neglect  of  humanity  to- 
wards those,  whom  they  had  transplanted  to  the  other  side  of 
the  globe  to  prosecute  their  spiritual  toils,  and  then  suffered  for 
a  length  of  years  to  experience  every  possible  privation.  The 
sentiment  which  Mr.  Fox's  appeal  has  excited  among  the 
disinterested  leaders  of  the  band  of  missionaries,  is  found  to  be 
of  a  very  different  complexion  from  thnt  of  thankfulness  or  of 
remorse.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Fox's  philanthropic  appeal  the 
Society  have  published  a  pamphlet,  which  they  term  «  A  brief 
statement  of  facts,  by  the  directors  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
occasioned  by  Mr.  Joseph  Fox's  appeal  to  the  members  of  that 
institution/  Mn  Fox  has  proved  this  brief  statement  to  con^ 
tain  numerous  misrepresentations,  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
reconcile  with  that  love  of  Evangelical  truth,  by  which  the 
directors  of  the  missionaries  are,  no  doubt,  influenced.  But  if 
the  ■  brief  statement/  do  not  display  any  remarkable  charac- 
teristic of  evangelical  simplicity,  it  certainly  does  exhibit  that 
species  of  logical  legerdemain,  which  is  capable  of  eluding  the 
hard  thrusts  of  its  adversary,  with  a  degree  of  subtlety,  which 
has  not  often  been  surpassed.  In  the  present  pamphlet,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Fox  returns  to  the  charge  with  redoubled  vigour,  and 
without  suffering  the  writers  of  the  '  brief  statement'  to  profit 
by  their  shifts,  he  exposes,  with  great  clearness  and  effect,  their 
unfounded  statements  and  perverse  misrepresentations. 

The  conduct  of  the  directors  of  the  Missionary  Society,  as 
it  is  exhibited  in  the  present  and  the  former  '  appeal '  of  Mr. 
Fox,  places  that  godly  junto  in  no  very  amiable  point  of  view. 
We  shall  detail  a  few  of  the  particulars,  which  are  contained  in 
the  publication  now  before  us.  It  appears  from  the  extract  of  a 
letter,  which  Mr.  Fox  has  quoted,  from  a  missionary  at  Ota- 
heite  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  the  directors  of  the  society  ill 
London  did  not  condescend  to  correspond  with  their  spiritual 
deputies  in  that  island  more  than  twice  in  the  long  space  of 
nearly  eleven  years.  On  the  30th  of  July,  1807,  when  a  vessel 
from  London  approached  the  island  of  Otaheite,  and  anchored 
in  the  bay,  the  honest  missionary  says  that  he  was  '  ready  to 
jump  mast  high/  from  the  expectation  of  having  soon  to  open 
a  letter  from  his  English  friends ;  but,  to  his  inexpressible  mor- 
tification, no  letter  came !  not  a  single  line !  not  the  scratch  of 
a  pen.  In  the  agony  of  his  distress,  the  heart  of  the  poor 
exile  was  ready  to  break ;  and  he  exclaimed  in  the  accents  of 
suffering,  not  loud  but  deep,  against  the  perfidy  of  the  saints, 
to  which  he  had  been  sacrificed. 

After  having  levied  a  hundred  thousand .  pounds  on  the  cha- 
ritable credulity  of  well-meaning  devotees,  in  order  to  plant  the 
cross  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  the  directors  dispatched 
their  devout  embassies,  where  they  knew  that  their  complaints 
could  not  readily  be  heard,  and  then  let  them  endure  for  about 
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the  tenth  part  of  a  whole  century,  the  most  bitter  sorrows  and 
privations,  which  it  is  possible  for  any  persons  of  common  feel- 
ing to  endure.  It  is  said  of  a  certain  character  in  a  certain 
book  that  *  he  kept  the  purse.'  The  directors  also  of  the  mis- 
sionary society  appear  to  have  ■  kept  the  purse  ;'  but,  if  we 
may  credit  the  account  of  Mr.  Fox,  tlvey  have  been  very 
reluctant  to  open  it  for  any  of  those  purposes  for  which  it  was 
expressly  rilled  by  tlie  munificent  oblations  of  well-meaning,, 
but  misguided  religionists. 

When  Mr.  Bicknell,  whose  melancholy  case  we  have  detailed 
in  our  review  of  Mr.  Fox's  former  pamphlet,  departed  a  second 
time  for  the  land  of  promise,  we  find  that  he  was  indebted  for 
the  principal  articles  of  his  equipment,  not  to  the  tenderness  of 
the  missionary  directors,  but  to  the  gratuitous  contributions  of 
beneficent  individuals.  Some  years  ago  a  man  of  considerate 
charity  sent  a  chest  of  carpenter's  tools  as  a  present  to  Bicknell, 
who  was  then  on  the  business  of  the  mission,  and  who  was  by 
trade  a  carpenter.  This  useful  gift,  which  we  should  have 
thought  no  bad  engine  for  proselyting  the  savage  heathen  to 
more  civilized  modes  of  existence,  instead  of  being for  warded  to 
order,  appears  from  Mr.  Fox's  narrative  to  have  remained  in  an 
inert  state  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  till  poor  Bicknell  again 
showed  his  pale  face  on  the  English  coast.  Mr.  W.  is  said  to 
have  promised  to  send  these  tools  on  board  the  vessel  on  which 
the  good  missionary  was  again  going  to  embark  forOtaheite.  This 
promise  (which  was  never  performed!)  prevented  Bicknell  from 
accepting  a  quantity  of  tools,  which  had  been  collected  for  him 
by  a  friend  ;  and  thus  the  much  abused  visionary  returned  to 
Otaheite  without  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  manual  occupa- 
tion. We  should  have,  supposed  that  one  hard-working  car- 
penter would  have  been  of  more  real  worth  in  the  South  Seas 
than  a  whole  crew  of  babbling  missionaries.  Mr.  Wilkes  is 
also  reported  to  have  witnessed  poor  Rickneli's  scanty  stock  of 
shoes  at  least  a  month  before  the  ship  sailed ;  but  the  spiritual 
chief  probably  thought  the  protection  of  wax  leather  to  be  a 
superfluous  luxury  on  the  coral  pave  of  the  coast  round  the 
South  Sea  isles ! 

When  the  missionaries  were  settled  at  Otaheite,  the  single 
brethren  were  to  have  suitable  help-mates  provided  for  them  by 
the  directors.  After  a  long  interval  of  frustrate  expectancy, 
they  became  very  urgent,  as  well  might  be,  in  their  expostula- 
tions with  their  godly  superiors  in  the  British  capital,  on  the 
speedy  export  of  these  articles  of  prime  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity. All  the  fruit,  which  the  earnest  petitions  of  the  ba- 
chelor-missionaries produced,  was  a  variety  of  resolutions  passed 
by  the  directors,  the  sixth  of  which  declared  in  that  style  of 
callous  insensibility,  which  we  have  so  often  found  the  doctrine 
of  Calvin  to  produce,  that,  if  any  of  those  who  complained  of 
the  comfortlessness  of  celibacy  those  to  come  home  to  obtains 
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wife,  '  they  must  work  their  passage  to  England,  and  bind 
themselves  to  go  back  again  to  Otaheite.'  Sneh  is  the  humanity 
of  the  directors  of  the  Missionary  Society,  to  those  deluded 
but  faithful  adherents,  who  had  abandoned  their  friends,  their 
country,  and  every  better  prospect,  at  the  solicitation  of  men, 
who,  after  promising  them  every  support,  seem  to  have  left 
them  in  a  situation  not  very  preferable  to  that  of  the  sailor 
Jeiiery,  on  the  unpeopled  isle! 

Poor  Bicknell,  who,  as  well  as  his  associates  in  celibacy, 
bad  a  strong  antipathy  to  the  discomforts  of  *  single  blessed- 
ness/ for  which  avc  think  him  rather  to  be  honoured  than  de- 
spised, had,  for  some  years,  requested  Dr.  Haweis  to  ■  accom- 
modate/ him  with  a  wife  ;  but  the  Dr.  either  made  no  endeavour 
to  gratify  his  spiritual  friend  in  this  carnal  way,  or  endeavoured 
in  vain.  At  all  events  Mr.  Bicknell  had  no  experience  of  wed- 
ded love  till  he  returned  to  this  country,  to  which  the  directors 
told  him  to  *  work  his  passage/  when  he  found  a  helpmate  for 
himself?  without  being  indebted  to  any  officious  intervention. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article  we  must  state  that  this  pious 
mission  to  Otaheite  has  totally  failed;  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  rhapsodies,  which  were  preached,  of  its  being  about  to 
restore  the  paradisaical  state  hi  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas, 
the  Adams  and  Eves  of  the  undertaking  have  been  obliged,  like 
the  Adam  and  Eve  of  earlier  date,  to  relinquish,  the  garden  of 
perpetual  sweets,  and  to  take  refuge  in  New  South  Wales,  where 
we  hope  that  they  will  be  more  successful  in  evangelising  the 
criminals  who  are  annually  vomited  from  this  sink  of  impurity 
on  that  sterile  shore.  Our  various  labours  will  not  permit  us 
to  bestow  more  time, on  this  able  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Fox;  but  we 
recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  all  who  wish  to  satisfy  their 
minds  with  respect  to  the  justice  and  the  liberality  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Missionary  Society. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  13. — Practical  Observations    on    the  Report    of  the    Bullion 
Committee.     By  Charles  Bosanquet,  Esq.     London,  1810,  8vo.  is.  .j 

%4rt.  14. — Reply  to  Mr.  Bosanquefs  Observations  on  the  Report  of  the 
Bullion  Committee.  By  David  Ricardo.    London,  Murray,  1811,  4*. 

MR.  BOSANQUET  deserves  praise  for  the  frankness  and 
vigour  with  which  he  has  combated  tlse  conclusions  of  the 
Bullion  Committee;  and  though  we  thjnk  his  reasonip£  to  be 
totally  fallacious,  we  should  be  very  unjust  (o  him  if  we  did  not 
express  our  humbje  opinion  that  he  has  treated  the  subject  with 
more  ability  than  any  of  the  writers  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question. 

There  are  certain  deductions  of  the  authors  of  the  Bullion 
Committee,  which    Mr.  Bosanquet   has    controverted,  whiclj 
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appear  to  us  to  be  established  by  proof,  which  is  little,  if  at  all, 
•hort  of  demonstration.  Among  the  deductions  of  the  committee, 
which  M  .Bosauquet  has  assailed,  we  find  the  following.  «  The 
price  of  gold  bullion  can  never  exceed  the  mint  price,  unless  the 
currency  m  which  it  is  paid,  is  depretiated  below  the  value  of 
gold.'  This  seems  as  luminous  a  truism,  as,  that  one  ounce  of 
gold  cannot  be  worth  more  than  another  ounce  of  gold  of  the 
same  fineness.  But,  when  the  Bank,  instead  of  purchasing 
gold  in  bar  with  gold  in  coin,  endeavour  to  procure  it  for  a  paper 
currency,  which  is  not  convertible  into  gold,  except  at  a  dis- 
count of  fifteen  or  more  per  cent,  it  then  requires  no  Oedipus 
to  discern  that  the  value  of  gold  must  experience  a  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fall  which  is  sustained  by  the  products  of  the 
paper  mint.  A*  long  as  the  bank  paper  is  convertible  into  gold 
at  the  option  of  the  holder,  the  price  of  gold  bullion  never  can 
exceed  the  mint  price.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  physical  impossibility; 
but  the  moment  that  our  paper  currency  is  npt  convertible  into 
gold,  it  is  equally  impossible  that  the  price  of  bullion  should 
not  be  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  per  centage,  which  must 
be  paid  for  the  conversion  of  bank-notes  into  gold.  The  new 
sect  of  the  anti-bullionists  will  never  be  able  to  refute  this  plain 
matter  of  fact  argument,  whatever  may  be  the  evasions  which 
they  may  practise,  or  the  sophisms  which  they  may  employ. 
What  is  true  with  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  gold  bullion  above  the  mint  price,  is  true  with  respect  to  the 
unfavourable  state  of  the  exchange  with  foreign  countries, 
Both  are  occasioned  by  our  forced  paper  medium,  which  is  not 
convertible  into  gold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder.  If,  for  in- 
instance,  we  were  to  import  from  Hamburgh  goods  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  more  than  we 
exported,  the  ballance  against  us,  as  it  is  called,  must  be  paid 
in  the  precioUB  metals.  Now  if  our  circulating  medium,  in- 
stead of  being  manufactured  out  of  rags,  were  composed,  like 
that  of  the  continent,  of  the  precious  metals,  or  of  a  paper* 
currency,  which  was  a  bona  Jide  representative  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  could,  at  any  time,  and  without  any  loss,  be  ex- 
changed for  them,  it  is  as  clear  as  noon-day,  however  the  ques- 
tion  may  have  been  entangled,  and  obscured  through  ignorance 
or  design,  that  the  Hamburgh  merchants  in  the  case,  which  we 
are  supposing,  could  not,  in  requiring  payment  for  the  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling,  due  to  them  from  this  country, 
draw  for  more  than  the  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  and  the 
sum  necessary  to  defray  the  expence  of  transporting  and  in- 
suring that  sum  from  this  country  to  that.  But,  when  the 
Hamburgh,  or  any  other  merchants,  to  whom  we  may  owe  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  fincj  that  the  English  cur- 
rency is  made  entirely  of  paper,  which  is  not  convertible  into 
gold,  except  at  a  loss  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  per  cent,  they 
must  calculate  for  this,  and  draw  for  as  many  nominal  pounds, 
in  our  paper  currency  as  will  enable  them  to  receive  their  <ieb$ 
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of  one  hundred  thousands  sterling,  without  any  diminution. 
For  otherwise  they  would  find  that  the  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  our  paper  currency  would  not  produce  them  in  the 
bullion  market  much  more  than  eighty  five  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  The  exchange,  therefore,  must  be  against  us,  and 
continue  to  be  against  us  in  proportion  to  the  depretiatiou  of  our 
paper.  This  depretiation  is  the  great  leading  cause  of  what  is 
called  an  unfavourable  state  of  the  exchange,  which,  otherwise, 
as  the  members  of  the  Bullion  Committee  prove,  can  never, 
for  any  length  of  time,  '  exeeed  the  expence  of  transporting 
and  insuring  the  precious  metals  from  one  country  to  the  other.' 
A  foreign  merchant,  who  draws  a  bill  on  his  debtor  in  this 
country,  knows  that  that  bill  will  be  paid  to  his  agent  here  in 
bank-notes;  and  he  knows  moreover  that  these  notes  are  not 
convertible  into  the  precious  metals,  except  at  a  discount  of 
about  fifteen  per  cent.  What  then  is  he  to  do  ?  Is  he  to  accept 
of  851.  sterlings  or  a  less  sum,  for  every  1001.  sterling,  to  which 
he  is  justly  entitled?  No;  he  must  advance  his  demand  in 
proportion  to  the  difference  between  the  value  of  our  paper 
currency  and  of  the  precious  metals.  In  other  words,  the 
exchange  must  be  against  us,  and  must  continue  to  be  so  while 
our  ordinary  currency  is  so  awfully  depretiated.  Bills  on 
foreign  countries  must  be  at  a  premium,  and  bills  on  this 
country  at  a  discount.  This  is  an  explanation  of  the  state  of 
the  exchange  on  the  principles  of  common  sense,  without  en* 
tering  into  those  intricacies  of  calculation  with  which  men  rather 
perplex  than  elucidate  the  subject,  and  like  certain  religionists, 
make  an  unintelligible  mystery  of  what  is  in  itself  a  simple 
proposition. 

Mr.  Kicardo  has  made  some  pertinent  and  forcible  remarks 
on  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Bosanquet,  which  we  do  not  think 
that  gentleman  will  readily  refute.  We  will  quote  a  passage 
from  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  reply  to  Mr.  Bosanquet. 

*  I  confess,*  says  Mr.  Ricardo,  'I  was  not  a  little  surprised  by 
the  next  point  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Bosanquet,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  must  have  excited  equal  astonishment  in  many  of 
his  readers.  Having  contended  throughout  his  work  that  bank- 
notes were  not  depretiated  as  compared  with  gold  coin,  that 
the  same  rise  in  gold  might  have  taken  place,  and  actually 
had,  on  some  occasions,  takeu  place,  whilst  our  currency  con- 
sisted partly  of  gold,  and  partly  of  paper  convertible  into 
gold^t  the  will  of  the  holder;  after  denying  that  there  was 
any  point  of  contact  between  gold  for  exportation  and  gold  in 
coin,  and  that  it  was  for  want  of  such  contact  that  its  price  had 
risen,  we  are  now  seriously  told  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  that,  "ap- 
plying to  this  subject  the  most  approved  theorit  s,  he  inclines  to 
the  belief  that  gold,  since  the  new  system  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land payments  has  been   fully  established;  has  not,  in  truth. 
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continued  to  be  the  measure  of  value.  Bank  notes,"  he  main- 
tains, "  have  since  1 797  unquestionably  become  the  measure  of 
commerce,  and  the  money  of  account,  and  it  is  on  these 
grounds  that  he  considers  the  proposition  respecting  the  price  of 
gold,  on  which  so  much  reliance  is  placed,  as  one  of  those 
wbich,  though  he  admits  the  principle,  he  hesitates  at  the 
application."  Whether  the  bank  directors,  or  others  who  have 
so  confidently  asserted  that,  admitting  gold  to  be  the  standard, 
its  high  price  did  not  prove  the  depretiation  of  the  currency* 
•will  be  pleased  with  a  defence  on  such  principles,  which  yields 
all  for  which  the  committee  contend,  it  is  not  for  me  to  inquire. 
That  gold  is  no  longer  in  practice  the  standard  by  which  our 
currency  is  regulated 'is  a  truth.  It  is  the  ground  of  the  com- 
plaint of  the  committee  (and  of  all  who  have  written  on  the 
same  side)  against  the  present  system. 

'  The  holder  of  money  has  been  injured,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
no  standard  reference  by  which  his  property  can  be  protected. 
He  has  suffered  a  loss  of  16  per  cent,  since  1797*  and  there  is 
no  secuiity  for  him  that  it  may  not  shortly  be  25,  30,  or  even 
$0  percent,  more.  Who  will  consent  to  hold  money  or  secu- 
rities, the  lute  reft*  on  which  is  payable  in  money,  on  such  terms  ? 
There  is  no  sacrifice  which  a  man  holding  such  property  should 
not  make,  to  secure  to  himself  some  provision  for  the  future 
whilst  such  a  system  is  avowed.  Mr.  Bosanquet  has,  in  these 
few  words,  said  as  much  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  restric- 
tion bill  as  all  the  writers,  all  the  theorists,  have  advanced  since 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  commenced.  What,  then,  does 
Mr.  Bosanquet  admit  that  we  have  no  standard,  because  it  is  no 
longer  gold  ?  Let  ns  hear  what  he  says:  "  If  a  pound  note  be 
ihe  denomination, k  will,  of  course,  be  asked  what  is  the  standard  ? 

"  The  question  is  not.  easy  of  solution.  But,  considering  the 
high  proportion  which  the  dealings  between  government  and 
the  public  bear  to  the  general  circulation,  it  is  probable  the 
standard  may  be  found  in  those  transactions ;  and  it  seems  not 
more  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  standard  value  of  a  one  pound 
iiote  may  be  the  interest  of  331.  6s.  8d.  3  per  cent,  stock,  than 
that  such  standard  has  reference  to  a  metal,  of  which  none 
remains  in  circulation,  and  of  which  the  annual  supply,  even  as 
a  commodity,  does  not  amount  to  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
foreign  expences  of  government  in  one  year." 

«  So  then  we  have  u  standard  for  a  pound  bank  note,  it  is  the 
interest  of  331.  6s.  8d.  3  per  cent,  stock.  Now,  in  what  medium 
is  this  interest  paid  ?  because  that  must  be  the  standard.  The 
holder  of  331.  6s.  Bd.  stock  receives  at  the  bank  a  one  pound 
note.  Bank  notes  are,  therefore,  according  to  the  theory  of  a 
practical  man,  the  standard  by  which  alone  the  depretiatioa  of 
bank  notes  can  be  estimated  ! 

■  A  puncheon  of  rum  has  16  per  cent,  of  its  contents  taken  out, 
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and  water  poured  in  for  it.  What  is  the  standard  by  which  Mr. 
Bosanquet  attempts  to  detect  the  adulteration?  A  sample  of 
the  adulterated  liquor  taken  out  of  the  same  cask. 

'  We  are  next  told,  that  "  if  the  bank  really  possess  a  large 
stock  of  gold,  or  only  to  the  extent  of  six  or  seven  millions,  the 
best  use  they  can  make  of  it  is  to  call  in  all  the  notes  under  51., 
and  not  re-issue  any  of  this  description." 

*  How  could  bankers  and  manufacturers  be  enabled  to  effect 
their  small  payments  if  the  gold,  thus  partially  issued,  were  at 
the  present  exchange  and  price  of  bullion  to  be  either  exported 
or  melted  ?  If  the  bank  did  not  issue  small  notes,  and  they 
could  not  procure  guineas  for  large  ones,  they  would  be  obliged 
to  cease  such  payments  altogether.  The  more  I  have  reflected 
on  this  subject,  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  the  evils  admit  of 
no  other  safe  remedy  but  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  bank 
notes/ 

Art.  \5.~'Copies  from  a  Correspondence,  and  Substance  of  Communi- 
cations with  Mr.  Fluslcisson,  Mr.  Perceval,  §c.  fyc.  on  the  Subjects  of 
the  Waste  and  Abuses  in  the  Military  Establishments  and  Expendi- 
ture; demonstrating  to  the  Public,  from  reported  Eacts  and  Official 
Admissions,  the  Necessity  of  an  immediate  and  complete  Change  in 
the  existing  System  of  Managing  and  Applying  the  Revenue.  By 
J.J.  fassar,  Esq.     London,  Longman,   1810. 

MR.  VASSAR  directed  the  attention  of  government  to  several 
abuses  in  the  army  expenditure,  and  suggested  some  useful  and 
practicable  reforms.  Mr.  V.  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  remunerated  in  proportion  to  his  pains.  The  following  is 
one  of  Mr.  V.'s  statements. 

•  When  the  martello-towers,  &c.  were  begun  building,  an 
officer  of  the  engineers  came  down  and  purchased  a  bit  of  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  making  bricks,  and  some  houses  (now  standing) 
were  built  for  the  workmen.  Clay  was  dug  and  brought  to- 
gether at  a  vast  expence,  and  ashes  were  collected  for  twenty 
miles  round  the  country  at  an  enormous  price,  and  ship  loads  of 
them  brought  from  London,  to  mix  with  it.  A  most  extraordi- 
nary quantity  of  this  compound  being  collected,  the  work  of 
brick-making  was  carried  on  rapidly  for  a  length  of  time,  till  the 
department  found  out  (or  were  made  to  find  out)  that  they  could 
purchase  bricks  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Brick-making  then  stopt ;  and 
these  heaps  of  compound,  and  of  bricks,  are  the  remains  of  the 
collected  and  the  manufactured  materials.  Of  the  compound 
there  may  be  about  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  loads  left, 
which  is  now  throwing  wastefully  about  on  the  glacis  of  one  of 
the  martellos ;  and  there  may  be  about  eighty  or  an  hundred 
thousand  bricks,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  are  actually  decom- 
posed and  dissolved.  This  I  was  told  was  owing  to  a  fault  in 
the  burning,  and  thus  it  would   be  well  for  the  country  if  all 
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that  have  been  used  of  them  were  now  in  this  decayed  heap, 
The  composition,  I  am  told,  would  sell  for  more  than  five  shil- 
lings per  load.  Shame  of  the  business,  my  informants  said, 
prevented  its  being  sold/ 

POETRY. 

JIrt.  16. — The  Pleasures  of  Possession ;  or,  the  Enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
sent Moment  contrasted  with  those  of  Hope  and  Memory.  A  Poem. 
By  Charles  VerraL     London,  Rickman,  1810.      Price  \0s.6d. 

THE  little  Poem  now  before  us  lays  claim  to  our  attention 
from  the  novelty  of  the  subject.  We  are. so  prone  to  celebrate  the 
past,  or  anticipate  the  future,  that  the  good  which  we  possess 
at  the  present  time  is  apt  to  be  totally  disregarded.  Mr.  Verral 
has  certainly  made  his  muse  subservient  to  the  impression  of  a 
truth  which  we  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind,  and  properly 
appretiate.  If,  instead  pf  wishing  for  impossibilities,  which 
we  fancy  might  tend  to  increase  our  happiness,  if  instead  of 
regretting  the  past,  or  looking  impatiently  forward  for  what  is 
to  come,  we  were  to  be  content  and  thankful  for  what  we  do 
possess,  how  few,  how  comparatively  few  unhappy  beings 
should  we  have  in  the  world  !  A  sober  and  well-regulated  mind 
will  extract,  even  from  the  bitter  cup  of  life,  some  sweets 
which  the  more  thoughtless  or  despondipg  suppose  to  con- 
stitute no  part  of  its  ingredients. 

Mr.  Verral  seems  to  have  been  most  happy  in  his  delineation 
of  simple  pleasures,  and  rural  occupations.  He  celebrates  the 
last  load  of  corn  from  the  harvest-field  in  tlie  following  num* 
bers: — 

4  Hark  !  the  glad  fields  with  shouts  triumphant  ring  j 
Their  last  rich  load  the  reapers  homeward  bring. 
Loud  shout  the  peasants,  loud  the  female  train. 
Shout,  as  they  ride  upon  the  loaded  wain ; 
And,  as  the  slow  procession  moves  along, 
The  village  children,  shouting,  swell  the  throng  j 
Till  the  full  barn  receives  the  precious  store, 
Aud  the  last  labours  of  the  year  are  o'er, 

«  Now  let  the  south  collect  the  patent  blast. 
And  with  black  clouds  the  face  of  heaven  overcast ; 
Now  let  the  rain  in  torrents  pour  around, 
And  lightnings  flash,  and  thunders  rock  the  ground, 
Unmoved  the  farmer  views  the  wild  uproar. 
His  corn  secured,  be  heeds  the  storm  no  more. 
And  now^  ye  masters !  spread  your  genial  stores, 
And  open  wide  your  hospitable  doors  ; 
And  all  that  lafcour'd  in  your  fields  regale 
With  nutrient  food,  and  cheering  draughts  of  ale, 
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And  should  you  chance  among  your  friends  to  find, 

8ome  gentle  soul,  some  lover  of  mankind, 

One  whose  warm  heart  can  feel  what  others  feel? 

Who  loves  their  joys  to  share,  their  woes  to  heal. 

Let  him  be  welcomed  to  your  friendly  dome. 

To  share  the  pleasures  of  your  harvest  home. 

He  with  delight  will  joiu  the  lowly  throng, 

And  find  sweet  music  in  their  simplest  song; 

Wild  tho'  it  strays  from  all  the  rules  of  art, 

By  joy  attuned,  it  vibrates  on  his  heart, 

Which  bounds  with  rapture,  while  his  sparkling  eyea 

See  in  each  face  the  smile  of  gladness  rise ; 

Still  blest  the  more  the  more  he  sees  them  blest, 

He  shares  the  laughter  and  provokes  the  jest. 

Now  pleased  he  listens  while  the  gentle  swain, 

In  secret  whispers,  pours  the  tender  strain, 

Whose  eager  gaze  his  ardent  love  bespeaks, 

And  bids  new  blushes  deck  the  maiden's  cheeks: 

Or  while  some  veteran  sits  recounting  o'er 

The  lusty  labours  of  the  days  of  yore, 

How  blithe  he  danced  when  daily  toil  was  done, 

Or  how  the  heart  of  black-eyed  Nell  he  won. 

*  And  Oh  !  ye  wealthy  tenants  of  the  soil, 
Who  build  your  fortunes  on  the  peasant's  toil, 
JLet  not  this  night  of  mirth  and  plenteous  cheer 
Be  the  sole  solace  of  the  labourer's  year  ! 
He  guides  your  ploughs,  he  scatters  in  your  seed, 
Reaps  your  ripe  corn,  and  mows  your  waving  mead, 
He  braves  for  you  the  summer's  scorching  ray, 
And  the  wild  horrors  of  the  winter's  day  ; 
For  you  he  daily  quits  his  early  bed, 
Ere  the  young  morning  tints  the  east  with  red, 
And  wields  the  spade,  or  plies  the  incessant  flail, 
Till  evening  shadows  spread  along  the  vale; 
Be  it  your's  in  turn  his  comforts  to  supply, 
And  watch  his  wants  with  e'en  a  father's  eye. 
Let  his  close  cottage,  neatly  drest  and  warm, 
Laugh  at  the  blustering  of  the  wintry  storm  ; 
Give  him,  the  waste  of  labour  to  repair, 
A  meal  of  plenteous  tho'  of  homely  fare ; 
Bid  your  rich  woods  a  bounteous  load  bestow, 
To  give  his  evening  hearth  a  brighter  glow ; 
Let  his  loved  children,  clad  in  clean  attire, 
Smile  in  the  presence  of  their  smiling  sire  ; 
To  crown  the  picture,  let  his  days  of  rest 
Be  doubly  cheerful  and  be  doubly  blest; 
Let  daintier  food  his  Sunday's  group  regale, 
And  crown  his  Christmas  cup  with  sparkling  ale/ 
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In  the  second  part  of  this  poem,  filial  love,  its  blessings,  and 
the  punishment  of  those  who  reject  its  influence,  are  neatly 
pourtrayed  in  the  representation  of  a  young  and  lovely  girl, 
attending  an  infirm  and  aged  father.  The  sick-bed  of  Alicia, 
once  the  gay  and  thoughtless  mother%  is  well  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  amiable  Cordelia.  Fraternal  affection  also  is  not  left 
unsung  by  our  benevolent  bard. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  little  production,  though  it  cannot  boast 
any  sublime  flights  of  genius,  is  not  destitute  of  interest,  and 
fnay  be  read  with  satisfaction.  Mr.  Verral  has  ornamented  his 
volume  with  a  most  beautiful  plate  of  the  last  load  of  corn 
going  home.  It  is  very  nicely  executed,  and  does  infinite  credit 
to  the  artist. 


NOVELS. 

Art.  17. — The  Shipwreck,  or  Memoir*  of  an  Irish  Officer  and  hit 
Family.  3  voh.  By  Theodore  Edgeicorth,  Esq.  London,  Tegg, 
1811/  Price  15*. 

THE  name  of  Edgeworth  prefixed  to  an  Irish  tale  is  sufficient 
to  awaken  curiosity,  and  eatf  forth  the  attention  of  the  lovers  of 
novel  reading.  We  prepared  ourselves  therefore  for  a  little 
recreation.  But  we  had  scarce  turned  over  a  few  pages,  before 
our  indignation  was  aroused  by  meeting  with  dull  and  vapid 
nothvgs,  instead  of  natural  delineations  and  a  well  told  tale. 
Whether  Theodore  Edgeworth,  Esq.  be  a  real  or  a  fictitious  per- 
sonage, we  shall  not  stay  to  enquire;  but  he  certainly  does  not 
partake  of"  any  of  the  genius  which  characterizes  the  family  of 
the  same  name.  The  present  performance  is  a  mere  farrago 
of  nonsense  and  vulgarisms  at  once  stupid  and  contemptible. 
The  story,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  is  without  plot,  incident  or  in- 
tTest;  and  the  characters,  as  the  author  pleases  to  term  them, 
are  no  characters  at  all.  The  whole  is  ari  abortive  attempt  to 
make  a  book,  with  the  scandalous  effrontery  of  tacking  to  it  a  ce- 
lebrated name,  merely  as  a  take  in, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Jrt.  18.—.'/  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  for 
the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons;  containing  a  General  Expli- 
cation of  the  Fundamental  Principles  and  Facta  of  the  Sciences,  divided 
into  Lessons,  with  Questions  subjoined  to  each  for  the  Examination 
of  Pupils.  By  the  Rev:  ./.  Joyce,  Author  vf  Scientific  Dialogues,  fyc. 
Illustrated  with  Plates  by  L,owry,  and  Hrood  Cuts  by  Branston. 
London,  Longman  ,^810.      \2mo.pp.  332. 

THE  object  of  the  present  work  appears  to   be  to  initiate 
young  persgns.  in  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the 
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same  manner  in  which  they  are  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  grauv 
matical  erudition.  The  rules  of  grammar  are  first  learned  by 
rote,  and  the  application  is  an  affair  of  subsequent  instruction. 
This  Work  consists  of  a  series  of  short  sentences,  containing  some 
of  the  fundamental  truths  or  important  facts  in  each  art  and  science 
which  are  to  be  committed  to  memory.  Where  these  arc  deeply 
imprinted  in  the  mind  they  must  be  of  considerable  use  in  any 
subsequent  plan  of  study  which  may  be  pursued.  Illustration  * 
of  the  different  subjects  are  subjoined  where  necessary;  and 
these  illustrations  are  aided  by  figures.  Questions  are  subjoined 
at  the  end  of  each  lesson,  which  are  accommodated  to  the  facts  to 
learned  by  heart.  The  instructor  is  thus  furnished  with  an  easy 
method  of  examining  his  pupils.  Such  is  the  plan  of  this  little 
work ;  the  practical  erheacy  of  which  can  be  determined  only 
by  experience. 

Art.  19. — Chronology*  or  the  H storian's  Companion;  being  an 
aulhentic  Register  of  Events,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present 
Time ;  comprehending  an  Epitome  of  universal  History,  ancient  and 
modern,  with  a  copious  List  of  the  most  eminent  Men  in  all  Age*  of 
the  World.  By  Thomas  Tegg.  London;  Teggy  1811.  5*.  6d. 
boards.     6s.  bound. 

TIILS  little- volume  contains,  in  a  small  compass,  a  great  deal 
of  useful  information. 

Art.20.—Pexdbh-J-Attir.      The  Counsels  of  Attar.     Edited  from 
a  Persian  Manuscript,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.Hiaidley,  A.J1.     London 
Slack,  ^cy   1809. 

THE  Persian  student  is  under  great  obligations  to  the  learned 
editor,  Mr.  Hindley,  for  the  publication  of  this  elegant  volume. 
It  contains  seventy-six  moral  poems,  which  have  long  been  the 
delight  of  the  East,  and  which  the  European  reader  will  xin<i 
both  beautiful  and  instructive. 

Art.  21. — Facts  and  Observations  relating  to  the  Temple  Church,  and 
the  Monuments  contained  in  it.  London ;  Printed  by  R.  ffrWis> 
Chancery-Lane.     1811.  Mo. 

MR.  JEKYLL,  whom  we  understand  to  be  the  author  of  the 
present  performance,  has  collected  a  variety  of  interesting  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  Temple  Church,  from  the  old  chroni- 
clers, historians,  and  antiquaries.  This  beautiful  fabric  has 
lately  undergone  a  thorough  repair,  by  order  of  the  Benchers 
of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple.  During  the  execution  of 
these  repairs,  a  stone  coffin  was  discovered  under  the  effigy  of 
a  bishop,  in  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  which 
contained  a  perfect  skeleton,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
that  of  Heraclius,  the  patriarch  of  the  church  of  -the  resurrec- 
tion at  Jerusalem,  and  by  whom  the  Temple  Church  was  con- 
secrated in  1185.  The  quotation  which  Mr.  Jekyll  has  made 
from  Fabian's  Chronicle  proves  this  bishop  not  to  have  been  % 
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inanofsucli  courtly  manners  as  his  successors  in  modern"  times. 
For  be  seems  to  have  made  no  scruple  of  telling  King  Henry 
the  Second  that  he  and  his  sons  would  go  to  the  devil.  It  was 
the  personal  beauty  of  Heraclius  which  caused  his  patriarchal 
promotion.  This  rendered  him  a  fit  object  for  that  sacred 
office  in  the  eyes  of  the  queen  mother  Mary,  the  second  wife  of 
Almerick,  king  of  Jerusalem.  The  historian,  from  whom  wc 
borrow  this  information,  says  that  Heraclius  had  a  vintner's  wife 
under  his  protection.  By  this  lady  he  had  several  children ;  and 
perlraps  the  corpse  of  the  infant  which  was  found  in  the 
same  coffin  might  have  issued  from  the  loins  of  the  patriarch. 
Was  not  this  Heraclius  tainted  with  the  supposed  error  of  the 
Monothelites  who  allowed  only  one  will  in  Christ?  If  so, 
surely  the  nasal  nicety  of  Dr.  R ,  the  pride  of  the  ortho- 
dox, and  the  flower  of  orthodoxy  must  be  grievously  offended  by 
the  vicinity  of  his  heretical  dust. 


Art.1Z.~A  New  Introduction  to  Reading,  containing  many  useful 
Exercises,  or  Lessons,  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  Children  of  either 
Sex,  from  Six  to  Twelve  Years  of  Age,  and  intended  for  the  Use  of 
the  Lower  Classes  in  Schools*  By  the  Rev*  G.  J.  Davies,  A.M. 
Master  of  Campton  Academy,  Bedfordshire.  London,  Lack- 
{ngton,  1811. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  selections  for  children  we  have  met  with 
for  a  length  of  time.  Mr.  Davies  has  accomplished  his  object 
very  successfully  in  producing  a  book  which  will  suit  the  same 
child  in  the  different  stages  of  his  progress  from  his  first  attempts 
at  spelliug  to  his  more  matured  proficiency  in  reading. 

*Art.  23.— The  Art  of  Sketching  with  Pencil,  and  of  Drawing  in 
Indian  Ink;  upon  Principles  so  easy  and  Progressive,  that  Indi- 
viduals may  attain  this  Pleasing  Amusement,  without  the  Aid  of  a 
Master.  IViih  Twenty-eight  Plates.  London, Setchel.Price  lOs.Qd. 

WE  must  differ  very  materially  with  the  author  if  he  sup- 
poses that  the  learner  will  derive  advantage  from  the  study  of 
this  book.  It  boasts  too  much  of  its  easy  principles.  In  the  first 
place  the  principles  are  by  no  means  easy,  or  well  explained ;  and 
would  do  more  to  retard,  than  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the 
young  artist.  We  however  agree  with  the  author  when  he  says 
that  an  individual  may  attain  the  pleasing  amusement  of  sketch- 
ing and  drawing  without  the  aid  of  a  master.  For  if  he  obtains 
no  better  master  than  the  book  before  us,  he  had  better  have 
none,  but  attend  solely  to  his  own  observations,  and  take  nature 
for  his  guide. 
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Art.  1.— The  Curse  of  Kehama.  By  Robert  Soulhey. 
Longman,  1810.  Quarto.  Printed  by  Ballantvne. 
376  pp.    Price  11.  lls.oU 

c  FROM  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  suftereth  violence,  and  the  violent 
take  it  by  force.'     Matthew  xi.  12. 

The  literal  sense  of  this  evidently  figurative  expression 
constitutes  an  essential  article  of  belief  in  the  Hindoo 
mythology.  According  to  that  monstrously  impious  and 
extravagant  system, 

'  Prayers,  penances,  and  sacrifices,  are  /supposed  to  possess  an 
inherent  and  actual  value,  in  no  degree  depending  upon  the 
disposition  or  motive  of  the  person  who  performs  them.  They 
are  drafts  upon  heaven,  for  which  the  gods  cannot  refuse  pay- 
ment. The  worst  men,  bent  upon  the  worst  designs,  have  in 
tiiis  manner  obtained  power  which  has  made  them  formidable  to 
the  supreme  deities  themselves,  and  rendered  an  Avatar,  or  in- 
carnation of  Veeshnoo  the  preserver,  necessary/  Preface,  p, 
vii.  viii. 

Upon  this  foundation  the  poem  before  us  is  raised ;  and 
the  moral  design  or  tendency  of  it  (for,  wild,  extravagant, 
and  in  many  respects  absurd,  as  the  poem  is,  it  neverthe* 
less  bears  a  moral  cast  in  its  construction),  is  expressed  in 
one  of  the  three  mottos,  which  the  author  has  thought  fit 
to  prefix.  The  motto  itself  is  Greek ;  from  whence  taken 
we  confess  our  inability  to  conjecture,  as  we  cannot 
Understand  the  reference,  AttoqS.  Avex.  t»  TuXtrA  m  Mrr, 
And  in  this  confession  of  our  utter  ignorance,  Mr. 
Southey  has  full  liberty  to  revenge  himself  for  any  un- 
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gentle  expressions  which  we  may  hereafter  conceive  our- 
selves in  duty  bound  to  make  use  of  towards  him.  He 
has  however  kindly  added  to  the  motto  a  translation  for 
the  advantage  of  his  unlettered  readers ;  and  it  is  th© 
following : 

«  Curses  are  like  young  chickens,  they  always  come  home  t# 
roost.' 

The  story,  Mr.  Southey  says,  is  original :  but  he  pro- 
fesses  to  have  made  it  entirely  consistent  with  the  super- 
stition on  which  it  is  founded ;  and  adds,  that,  c  however 
startling  the  fictions  may  appear,  they  might  almost  be 
called  credible  when  compared  with  the  genuine  tales  of 
Hindoo  mythology.' 

If  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  analysis,  we  fail  of  ren- 
dering this  story  intelligible  to  our  readers,  we  hope  they 
will  have  the  goodness  to  attribute  at  least  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  blame  to  the  Hindoo  mythology. 

The  first  scene  of  the  drama  is  that  which  Homer  or 
Shakspeare  would  have  chosen  for  the  termination  of  the 
last  act.  It  is  a  funeral,  and  no  ordinary  funeral  in  good 
*ooth.  It  is  the  funeral  of  Arvalan,  the  son  of  Kehama, 
which  Arvalan,  although  stone  dead,  and  although  we  see 
him  burnt  to  ashes  before  us,  and  not  only  him,  but  his 
two  living  wives,  and  whole  hecatombs  of  his  slaves,  to  * 
jrethcr  with  him,  is  destined  to  figure  through  all  the 
three  and  twenty  cantos  following  as  one  of  the  principal 
of  the  dramatis  personam.     * 

•  The  times  have  been, 
That  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die, 
And  there  an  end/ 

But  now-a-days,  your  poet  makes  nothing  at  all  of  knock- 
ing his  hero  on  the  head  in  the  first  stanza,  and  afterwards 
frightening  his  readers  out  of  their  senses  with  the  actions 
of  his  ghost,  or  EkJwAoi/  ;  which  rants,  and  raves,  and 
ravishes,  and  murders,  with  all  the  ease  imaginable,  not- 
withstanding its  loss  of  flesh  and  blood,  like  any  living 
dirjstian. 

But  to  explain  this  mystery  to  our  readers  a  little  more 
fully.  This  Arvalan  is  or  vets  (but  rather  is,  for  though 
dead  and  buried,  yet  still  he  is,  as  we  shall  bye  and  bye, 
to  the  utter  discomposure  of  our  head  dresses,  discover), 
the  only  son  of  Kehama;  which  Kehama  has,  at  the 
opening  of  the  poem,  already  made  himself,  by  means  of 
*  the  drafts  upon  heaven '  before  spoken  of,  absolute  and 
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almighty  Rajah  over  all  the  earth.  Though  protected  by 
the  spells  of  this  wonderful  fat/her  from  l  disease, 

1  Fire,  sword,  all  common  incident*  of  man/ 

it  had,  somehow  or  other,  been  forgotten  to  secure  his 
brains  against  the  operation  of  a  cudgel;  and,  by  means 
of  this  oversight  (somewhat  unaccountable,  it  must  be 
confessed,  for  so  cunning  a  man  as  the  Rajah)  it  falls  out, 
that,,  attempting  to  violate  a  young  Hindoo  girl  in  the 
presence  of  her  father,  he  is  sacrificed  to  the  sudden,  but 
just  fury,  of  the  latter. 

The  description  of  the  funeral  (made  sufficiently  hor- 
rible by  the  contrast  drawn  between  the  two  wives  of  the 
deceased ;  one  of  whom  ascends  the  pyre,  a  voluntary 
and  triumphant  victim;  the  other,  young  and  timid,  is 
forced  into  the  flames  in  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  nature) 
occupies  the  first  canto. 

This  dreadful  ceremony  ended,  the  afflicted  Rajah  ap- 
proaches the  pyre  alone,  and  invokes  the  ghost  of  the 
deceased,  which  mournfully  upbraids  him  with  the  i  un- 
availing pomp '  bestowed  upon  his  remains,  and  demands, 
of  him  to  exert  his  almighty  power  in  re-embodying  its 
essence,  or  at  least  to  rescue  it  from  that  state  of  painful 
wandering  to  which  all  souls  are  doomed  whom  Indra, 
god  of  the  elements,  refuses  to  admit  into  his  peculiar 
heaven.  Kehama  promises  him  a  cessation  of  torment, 
with  the  possession  of  all  power  *  whereof  a  feeble  spirit 
can  be  made  participant ;'  and  then  asks  him  if  he  has  any 
other  request  to  make.  c  Only  the  sight  of  vengeance,' 
replies  the  ghost.  Instantly,  Ladurlad,  the  murderer,  is 
brought  before  the  \  man-almighty '  to  receive  his  doom ; 
while  Kailyal,  his  daughter,  the  unhappy  object  of  Ar- 
valan's  late  attempted  violence,  clings  for  support  to  a 
statue  of  the  goddess  Marriataly,  which  stands  upon  the 
river's  brink.  They  attempt  to  tear  her  from  her  hold  in 
vain ;  and,  in  the  struggle  which  ensues,  the  image  gives 
way,  and,  with  the  maiden  still  clinging  to  it,  is  precipi- 
tated into  the  stream. 

Kehama  then  turns  himself  towards  Ladurlad,  who 
simply  implores  the  favour  of  immediate  death,  unaggra- 
vated  by  torture.     But, 

*  The  man-almighty  deign'd  him  no  reply, 
Still  he  stood  silent ;  in  no  human  mo(J& 
Of  mercy,  in  no  hesitating  thought 
Q2 
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Of  right  and  justice.     At  length  he  rais'cf 
His  brow  yet  unrelax'd— -his  Jips  unclos'd, 

And  utter'd  from  the  heart, 
With  the  whole  feeling  .of  his  soul  enforced 

The  gather'd  vengeance  came. 

'  I  charm  thy  life 
From  the  weapons  of  strife, 
From  stone  and  from  wood, 

From  fire  and  from  flood, 

From  the  serpent's  tooth, 

And  the  beasts  of  blood : 
Fiom  sickness  I  charm  thee 
And  time  shall  not.  harm  thee, 

But  earth  which  is  mine 

Its  fruits  shall  deny  thee ; 
And  water  shall  hear  me, 
And  know  thee  and  fly  thee ; 
And  the  winds  shall  not  touch  thee 

When  they  pass  by  thee, 
And  the  dews  shall  not  wet  thee 

When  they  fall  nigh  thee ; 

And  thou  sbalt  seek  death 

To  release  thee  in  vain ; 
Thou  shalt  live  in  thy  pain 
While  Kehama  shall  reign, 

With  a  fire  in  thy  heart, 

And  a  fire  in  thy  brain; 
And  sleep  shall  obey  me, 

And  visit  thee  never, 
And  the  curse  shall  be  on  thee 

For  ever  and  ever. 

c  There  where  the  curse  had  stricken  him 

There  stood  the  miserable  man, 
There  stood  Ladurlad,  with  loose-hanging  arms 

And  eyes  of  idiot  wandering. 

Was  it  a  dream?  alas, 

He  heard  the  river  flow, 
He  heard  the  crumbling  of  the  pile„ 
He  heard  the  wind  which  shower'd 

The  thin  white  ashes  round. 

There  motionless  he  stood, 
As  if  he  hoped  it  were  a  dream, 
And  fear'd  to  move,  lest  he  should  prove 

The  actual  misery ; 
And  still  at  times  he  met  Kehama's  eye, 
Kehama's  eye  tfiat  fasten'd  ou  him  still/ 
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Ladurlad,  with  this  horrible  curse  upon  him;  wanders 
along  the  river's  bank,  , 

'  Unknowing  where  his,  wretched  feet  shall  rest, 
JBut  furthest  from  the  fatal  place  is  best.' 

His  si «ht,  idly  bent  upon  something-  floating;  in  the 
stream,  follows  it,  and  at  last  discovers  in  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  female  robe.  ^Ie  plunges  headlong  into  the 
water.  The  water  knows  the  curse  of  Kehama,  ami  he 
recovers  his  child  with  ease ;  for  it  was  she  whom  the 
preserving  statue  had  kept  alive  upon  the  surface  of  the 
waves.  She  is  soon  restored  to  feeling  and  animation ; 
but  Ladurlad,  burning  in  agony,  checks  the  transports  of 
joy  and  gratitude  with  which  she  surveys  him  by  the  rela- 
tion of  the  horrible  curse.  This  she  at  first  endeavours 
to  believe  is  only  the  effect  of  a  terrified  imagination ; 
but  she  looks  on  his  mantle,  and  the  dreadful  confirmation 
instantly  rushes  full  upon  her, 

'  Oh  misery  !  Kailyal  cried, 
He  bore  me  from  the  river-depths,  and  yet 
His  garment  is  not  wet!' 

All  that  night,  and  till  the  evening  of  the  ensuing  day, 
Ladurlad  moves  not  from  his  seat ;  and  Kailyal  lies  with 
her  head  on  his  lap,  to  hide  her  tears.  The  boatman,  as 
lie  rows  by  them  in  the  coolness  of  the  morning,  thinks 
them  two  happy  lovers,  and  env  ies  their  delicious  repose. 
Returning  at  noon,  and  seeing  them  exposed  without 
covering  to  the  burning  fire  of  the  vertical  sun,  he  be- 
lieves them  mad.  Both  of  them  are  all  this  while  lost  in 
the  recollection  of  the  curse,  upon  which  the  wretched  old 
man  ponders  so  long  as  at  last  to  persuade  himself  that  it 
is  only  fancy.  The  burning  fire  in  his  brain  may  be  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  He  feels  no  refreshing  air— but  it  may 
be  the  stillness  of  nature.  Inspired  by  the  hope,  he  again 
rushes  to  the  water  and  plunges  his  arm  into  it.  His 
daughter,  in  agonising  suspense,  watches  the  event— but 
the  arm  returns,  unmoistened. 

*  He  is  almighty  then  I' 
Exclaimed  the  wretched  man  in  his  despair. 
'  Air  knows  him,  water  knows  him,  sleep 

His  dreadful  word  will  keep, 
Even  in  the  grave  there  is  no  hope  for  me/ 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  always  to  brood  over  th« 
intensest  misery.    Kailyal  first  awakes  tu  a  sense  of  their 
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immediate  necessities.  The  i  golden  palaces  *  of  Kehama 
are  yet  in  stent,  and  this  is  therefore  no  secure  place  of 
refuge.  With  the  assistance  of  her  father,  she  pays  the 
tribute  of  gratitude  by  setting  up  on  the  spot  the  pre- 
serving statue  of  Marriataly,  and  then  persuades  him  to 
come  with  her  in  search  of  a  safer  asylum. 

•  Away— away !'  she  said, 
And  took  her  father's  hand,  and  like  a  child, 
He  followed  where  she  led,''" 

After  wandering  without  any  settled  object  till  mid' 
jught,  the  i  miserable  man '  ana  his  daughter  lie  down  to 
rest  beneath  the  open  sky.  In  tenderness  for  his  child, 
Ladurlad  suppresses  the  feelings  of  his  own  a^ony,  and 
even  appears  to  her  to  be  fallen  asleep.  Willingly  de- 
ceived, Kailyal  herself  yields  at  length  to  the  demands  of 
nature :  but  no  sooner  is  she  lost  in  slumber  than  her 
father  forms  the  seemingly  strange  resolution  of  saving 
her  from  the  pain  of  attending  him  in  his  misery  by  a 
measure  which  he  might  have  known  would  plunge  her 
into  incomparably  deeper  distress,  if  not  into  absolute  de- 
spair. This  measure  is  still  more  unaccountable,  when  wo 
reflect  that,  by  his  sudden  departure,  his  daughter  would 

Ee  exposed  without  a  protector  to  the  wild  beasts  or  rob* 
ers  of  the  desert,  to  the  pursuit  of  the  revengeful  Rajah, 
end  to  all  the  thousands  of  thousands  of  indescribable 
dangers  and  calamities  to  which  the  heroines  of  romance 
have  been  obnoxious  ever  since  the  days  of  Theagenes 
and  Chariclea.  She  wakes  and  finds  him  gone— she  calls, 
and  no  voice  replies ;  for, 

'  Selfish  in  misery, 
He  heard  the  call,  and  faster  did  he  fly.' 

To  add  to  her  distress,  the  night  is  completely  dark, 
and  she  hears  the  distant  howlings  of  tygers.  But  not  all 
the  tygers  of  the  universe  could  have  so  dismayed  her  as 
the  spectacle  which  first  presented  itself  to  her  eyes  on  the 
moon's  re-appearing — the  fleshly  ghost  of  Arvalan,  Most 
happily  for  her, 

t  The  open  fane  of  Pollear,*  gentle  God/ 

?vhich  neither  she  nor  her  father  had  observed  before, 

*  Pollear,  or  Ganesa,  the  protector  of  travellers.  His  statues  are 
placed  in  the  highways,  and  sometimes  in  a  fmall  lonely  sanctuary,  in 
|he  streets  and  in  the  fields, 
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stands  close  by  her  side.  She  rushes  impetuously  into  the 
sanctuary  ;  and  the  dead-alive  ravisher  pursuing  her  i* 
caught  by  the  protecting  deity;  who 

•  From  his  sinuous  grasp, 
As  if  from  some  tori  catapult*  let  loose, 
Over  the  forest  hurl'd  him  all  abroad.' 

Kailyal,  however,  falls  lifeless  under,  the  poisonous  shade 
of  a  manchineil. 

On  the  holy  mountain  of  Ilemakoot,  Casyapa,  father 
of  the  Immortals,  holds  his  seat.  Among  the  children  of 
this  patriarchal  deity,  none  are  more  beautiful  or  more 
pure  than  the  Grindousers  (here  called  Gkndoveers)  who 
are  described  by  Sonner at,  as  c  having  wings,  and  flying 
in  the  air  with  their  wives.'  Upon  these  personages  of 
the  Hindoo  mythology,  Mr.  Southey  has  happily  enough 
engrafted  the  fiction  of  the  Graundees  in  Peter  JVilkins, 
For  the  singularly  elegant  description  of  these  creatures 
of  the  imagination,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  notes 
on  this  poem,  if  they  do  not  choose  rather  to  look  for  it  in 
the  original  romance. 

One  of  these  Glendoveers,  hovering  over  the  earth, 
perceives  Kailyal  in  her  forlorn  and  dying  condition,  and 
taking  her  in  his  arms,  conveys  her  to  the  dwelling  of  Ca- 
syapa, whose  protection  he  implores  for  this  unhappy 
daughter  of  man.  But  the  father  of  the  gods,  who  lias 
Tieard  and  trembled  at  the  name  of  Kehama,  fears  to  re- 
ceive her ;  and  the  Glendoveer,  more  resolutely  bent  on 
her  defence  by  the  thought  of  the  oppression  to  which  she 
is  exposed,  places  his  fair  charge  in  a  celestial  ship,  and 
pilots  her  safely  into  the  first  or  visible  heaven,  the 
fewerga,  or  court  of  Indra. 

Here  also  the  terrors  of  Kehama' s  name  had  been  spread 
before  their  arrival ;  and  Indra  is  already  in  fearful  ex- 
pectation of  suffering  the  <  violence '  of  the  Rajah,  which 
lie  is  consequently  unwilling  to  provoke,  by  taking  on 
himself  the  protection  of  one  devoted  to  his  vengeance. 
Kailyal,  on  the  other  hand,  remembers  her  miserable 
father,  and  earnestly  entreats  to  be  gent  back  to  earth  to 
comfort  him  under  his  deep  affliction.  This  generous 
piety  overcomes  the  scruples  of  the  god ;  and  the  delighted 


*  Query  what  is  the  meaning  of  *  being  let  loose  from  a  tort  catapult  ? 
We  juspect  too  that  sinuous  is  a  mistake  for  wicwg. 
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Glendoveer  is  directed  to  convey  both  the  father  und 
daughter  to  a  temporary  asylum, 

■*  where  Ganges  hath  its  second  birth 


Below  our  sphere  and  yet  above  the  earth. 

Meanwhile,  the  dreaded  hour  of  fate  approaches  more 
nearly  than  even  Indra  himself  appears  to  have  expected. 
The  '  man-almighty '  has  already  performed  all  the  pre- 
ceding acts  of  penance  and  sacrifice ;  and  the  offering  of 
the  hundredth  steed  is  only  wanting  to  complete  the  tre- 
mendous instrument  which  is  to  hurl  the  god  ,of  the  ele- 
ments from  his  throne.  The  victim  is  brought  out  for  the 
ceremony,  and  Kehama  has  already  lifted  his  axe  to 
strike,  when  one,  who  like  a  maniac  has  rushed  through 
the  surrounding  crowd,  and  from  whose  charmed  person 
every  weapon  has  glanced  harmless  aside,  seizes  on  the 
animal  and  dissolves  the  virtue  of  the  spell  by  his  unhal- 
lowed touch.  This  person  is  Ladurlad,  who  has  acted  in 
this  manner  from  no  other  motive  than  that  of  provoking 
the  Kajah  to  terminate  his  sufferings  by  instant  death, 
But  he  is  disappointed  in  his  aim.  Kehama  bids  him  live 
on,  with  the  curse  upon  him  ;  and  a  general  massacre  of 
all  the  attendants,  who  had  failed  to  interrupt  his  daring 
progress,  appeases  the  Rajah's  vengeance. 

From  this  scene  of  slaughter,  Ladurlad  slowly  wanders 
back  to  his  own  habitation,  where  every  thing  he  sees, 
reminding  him  of  his  deceased  wife,  Yedillian,  or  of  his 
abandoned  daughter,  gradually  soothes  the  sense  of  his 
sufferings.  Hither,  however,  the  vengeance  of  '  dead 
Arvalan '  pursues  him ;  his  bowers  are  consumed  by  a 
shower  of  fire  from  heaven,  and  even  his  own  tremendous 
agony  is  increased  by  the  added  torments  of  his  perse- 
cutor. In  this  situation  he  is  seen  by  the  Glendoveer, 
who,  together  with  Kailyal,  is  arrived  so  far  on  his  aerial 
voyage  to  the  sources  of  the  Ganges. 

t  He  bad  the  ship  of  heaven  alight, 

And  gently  there  he  laid 
The  astonished  father  by  the  happy  maid/ 

The  summit  of  the  fabulous  mountain  Meru,  the  polar 
circle  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  is  according  to  the 
Hindoo  mythology,  the  region  of  bliss  and  the  earthly 
source  of  the  Ganges.  Over  it  the  usurping  Rajah  will 
have  no  power  till  he  shall  have  dethroned'  India  hinv 
jelf.    Here  then  the  curse  ceases  to  operate ;  andJLa-. 
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dnrlad  feels  again  the  breath  of  heaven,  and  bathes  in  the 
Waters  of  the  celestial  river.  He  knows  that  the  time 
will    come  when    Kehama   mu  il   and  himself  \)9 

banished  again  from  this  delightful  asylum. 

■  Yet  was  this  brief  repose,  as  when 

A  traveller  in  the  Arabian  sands, 

Half  fainting  on  his  sultry  road, 
Hath  reach'd  the  water  place  at  last ; 

And,  resting  there  beside  the  well, 

Thinks  of  the  perils  he  has  past, 
And  gazes  o'er  the  unhounded  plain, 
The  plain  which  must  be  traversed  still, 
And  drinks,  yet  cannot  drink  his  fill ; 

Then  girds  his  patient  loins  again/ 

Meanwhile,  Camdeo  (the  Cupid  of  the  Hindoos)  being 
out  upon  one  of  his  mischievous  excursions,  fixes  his  eyes 
on  Ereenia  (the  gallant  Glendoveer)  and  Kailyal.  He 
bends  against  them  both  his  bow  '  strung  with  bees,'  (how 
this  mode  of  stringing  bows  is  performed  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted), and,  though  they  laugh  at  his  idle  archery, 
and  tell  him  to  seek  elsewhere  a  more  suitable  prey,  it 
6eems  from  the  sequel  as  if  he  had  in  some  sort  succeeded 
in  making  the  intended  conquest. 

We  are  now  introduced  to  a  character  which,  if  any 
Incongruity  is  deserving  of  being  remarked  in  so  wild  and 
fantastic  a  poem,  strikes  us  as  being  too  incongruous  even 
for  the  ravings  of  Mr.  Southey's  genius.  We  allow  that 
the  introduction  of  Lorrinite  the  enchantress,  gives  the 
poet  an  opportunity  for  some  powerful  colouring  of  the 
horribly  extravagant  sort.  But  surely  he  had  quite 
enough  of  those  opportunities  without  it,  and  had  made, 
to  say  the  truth,  almost  sufficient  use .  of  them  already. 
*  Dead  Arvalan'  goes  to  consult  this  witch  for  no  other 
reason  on  earth  but  that  Mr.  Southey  may  have  tho 
pleasure  of  painting  her  portrait.  For  though  she  shews 
him  the  '  top  of  Meru  mountain/  and  makes  him  observe 
the 

1  Three  happy  beings  that  are  there, 
The  sire,  the  maid,  the  Glendoveer/ 

and  though  she  presents  this  pretty  sight  to  him  through  a 
wonderful  globe  composed  of  a  thousand  kneaded  human 
eyerballs ;  and  though  that  wonderful  globe  is  brought  in 
\>y  two  winged  hands, 

*  Armlesi  aDd  bodyless  / 
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and  though  she  furthermore  clothes  him  in  a  suit  of 
armour  forged  by  the  Asuras,  and  slaked  c  in  the  penal 
icy  lake ;'  and  though  she  also  lends  him  her  chariot 
drawn  by  dragons  yoked  with  adamant,  and  directs  him 
on  his  way  to  the  blessed  abode  ;  yet  he  has  not  advanced 
half  way  on  his  journey  before,  touching  the  adamantine 
rocks  which  gird  the  sacred  mountain,  he  is  repelled  by 
irresistible  force  and  precipitated  into  i  an  ice-rift  'midst 
the  eternal  snow,'  from  whence  we  hoped  he  would  never 
have  arisen  to  plague  us  again,  and  then  the  enchantress 
would  have  done  something  at  least.  But  he  soon  re- 
appears, as  fine  and  healthy  a  dead  man  as  was  ever  seen, 
just  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ^  and  thus  not  a  single 
step  has  all  this  waste  of  enchantment  advanced  us  on 
our  way  to  the  conclusion  of  the  tale. 

What  makes  this  abortive  enterprise  of  Arvalan  yet 
more  absurd  and  unmeaning  is  that,  had  he  only  waited 
till  the  next  canto,  he  might  have  had  all  he  wanted  with- 
out any  trouble  at  all.  For  the  portentous  sacrilice  i& 
now  at  last  completed,  and  the  dominions  of  Indra  sur- 
rendered to  the  grasp  of  the  aspiring  Rajah. 

•  Now !  now !  before  the  golden  palace?. 
The  bramin  strikes  th'  inevitable  hour. 
The  fatal  blow  is  given, 
That  over  earth  and  heaven, 
Confirms  the  almighty  Rajah  in  his  power. 

All  evil  spirit*  then,  i 

That  roam  the  world  about, 
Or  wander  through  the  sky, 
Set  up  a  joyful  shout. 
The  Asuras  and  the  giants  join  the  err, 
The  darrm'd  in  Padalon  acclaim 
Their  hoped  deliverer's  name  ; 
Heaven  trembles  with  the  thunder-drowning  sound ; 
Back  starts  affrighted  Ocean  from  the  shore, 
And  the  adamantine  vaults  and  brazen  floor 
Of  hell,  are  shaken  with  the  roar. 
Up  rose  the  Rajah  through  the  conquer'd  sky, 
To  seize  the  Swerga  for  his  proud  abode ; 
Myriads  of  evil  genii  round  him  fly,     > 
As  royally,  on  wings  of  winds,  he  rode, 
And  scaled  high  heaven,  triumphant  like  a  god/ 

Canto  xii. 

Before  this  event  happens,  however,  the  c  ship  of 
heaven '  has  borne  away  the  miserable  Ladurlad  and  his 
daughter  from  the  paradise  of  mount  Meru,  no  longer  an 
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asylum  from  KehamaV  tyranny.  As  they  alighted  again 
upon  the  faith, 

4  One  groan  Ludurlad  breathed,  yet  utterM  not, 

When  to  his  heart  and  brain, 
The  tiery  curse  again  like  lightning  shot/ 

Here,  however,  he  yields  to  the  supplications  of  his 
daughter,  a  ready  promise  never  again  to  leave  her  unless 
compelled  ;  and,  giving  himself  up  to  her  guidance,  they 
build  themselves  a  bower  on  the  spot  in  which  they  are 
placed,  than  which  all  the  world  could  not  have  afforded 
a  scene  more  soothing  and  beautiful. 

The  whole  of  the  canto  into  which  we  are  now.  entered, 
we  have  read  over  and  over  again  with  great  delight. 
The  description  of  natural  scenery  which  it  contains, 
though  extremely  beautiful,  forms  the  least  of  its  merit ; 
we  are  raised  in  it  to  the  contemplation  of  moral  excel- 
lence and  pure  and  exalted  piety,  never  so  attractive  as 
when  conveyed  to  our  minds  in  the  true  language  of 
poetry  animated  with  the  very  feelings  which  it  endea- 
vours to  represent. 

A  band  of  Yoguees,  the  priests  of  the  idol  Jaga-Naut, 
prowling  about  in  quest  of  c  a  virgin-spouse '  to  be  offered 
at  the  shrine  of  their  terrible  deity,  discover  Kailyal  in 
her  retreat,  and  tear  her  from  the  arms  of  her  father. 
She  is  placed  with  savage  triumph  upon  the  bridal  cha- 
riot by,  the  side  of  the  idol;  and  as  the  ponderous  cay 
rolls  on,  , 

*  Prone  fall  the  frantic  votaries  in  its  road, 

And,  calling  on  the  god, 
Their  self-devoted  bodies  there  they  lay 

To  pave  his  chariot  way. 

On  Jaga-Naut  they  call, 
The  ponderous  car  rolls  on,  and  crushes  air, 
Through  blood  and  bones  it  ploughs  its  dreadful  path/ 

&c.  &C.  c.  14. 

Half  dead  with  the  horrors  of  this  tremendous  scene, 
the  wretched  Kailyal  is  at  last  borne  to  the  temple  and 
laid  upon  the  bridal  bed,  where  they  leave  her  alone,  and 
the  principal  bramin  soon  afterwards  enters  to  complete 
the  abominable  rite,  as  representative  of  her  god.  From 
this  impending  danger  the  maid  is  saved  by  an  invisible 
power,  which  opposes  the  ravisher  and  strikes  him  dead  ; 
but  her  situation  does  not  appear  to  be  greatly  bettered 
syhsn  the  soUl  of  Arvalan  incarnate  stands  before  her  and 
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advances  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  victory.  Just  in  the 
critical  moment,  down  flies  the  Glendoveer  to  her  assist- 
ance ;  but  against  the  power  of  Ereenia,  Lorrinite  tha 
enchantress  also  steps  forward  in  aid  of  Arvalan,  and 
with  her  a  legion  of  demons.  The  good  spirit  is  at  length 
overpowered,  bound,  and  conveyed  away  a  prisoner  to 
the  ancient  sepulchres  below  the  ocean ;  and  Arvalan  is 
once  more  left  alone  with  the  miserable  victim  of  his  lust 
and  vengeance.  In  this  last  extremity  of  despair,  Kailyal 
seizes  a  torch  and  sets  fire  to  the  bridal  bed.  The  precious 
woods,  gums,  and  ointments  which  are  piled  around  it, 
aid  the  conflagration,  and  the  chamber  soon  becomes  too 
hot  to  hold  the  dead  man  who  runs  howling  away.  How 
Kailyal  came  off  without  being  at  least  somewhat  disfi- 
gured, we  do  not  exactly  comprehend  ;  but  she  is  just  on 
the  point  of  plunging  into  the  hottest  fire,  and  putting  an 
end  to  her  calamities  at  once,  when  she  is  arrested  by  the 
voice  of  her  father,  who,  having  arrived  just  at  the 
moment  of  need,  and  availing  himself  of  the  power  with 
which  the  curse  has  armed  him,  rushes  through  the  flames 
which  cannot  touch  him,  and  carries  off  his  daughter  as 
safely  as  if  she  herself  had  been  made  of  asbestos  also. 

We  cannot  however  stop  to  inquire  very  minutely 
whether  the  c  dignus  vindice  nodus '  has  in  this  place 
been  untied  or  cut ;  enough  for  us  that  somehow  or  other 
both  father  and  daughter  are  at  liberty  to  commence  their 
journey  towards  the  ancient  city  of  Baly,  which  is  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  in  which  the  Glendoveer 
lies  imprisoned.  After  wandering  through  many  a  region 
they  at  last  arrive  at  the  shore  from  which  the  pinnacles  of 
the  city  may  still  be  described  rising  above  the  flood. 
Here  leaving  his  daughter  to  await  his  return,  Ladurlad 
again  avails  himself  of  the  curse  to  plunge  into  the  water 
which  recedes  from  him  on  all  sides,  yielding  him  a  dry 
path  to  the  submarine  palaces.  Our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  follow  the  poet  in  his  description  of  these  wonders 
of  the  deep ;  and  we  shall  barely  notice  the  seven  days 
combat  between  Ladurlad  and  the  sea-monster,  which  was 

£  laced  by  Lorrinite  to  guard  her  prisoner,  to  say  that 
<adurlaas  all-powerful  curse  at  length  prevails  over  the 
mortal  strength  of  his  antagonist,  that  Ereenia  is  set  free, 
and  that  both  the  father  and  the  Glendoveer  regain  the 
shore  just  in  time  to  witness  a  new  and  most  tremendous 
danger  to  which  Kailyal  is  exposed  from  the  united  assault 
of  the  dead  man  and  the  enchantress. 
It  so  happened  that  Baly  himself  had  left  his  seat  br 
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the  side  of  Yamen,  the  god  of  hell  and  judge  of  the  dead, 
to  make  his  annual  circuit  of  the  world,  and  that  at  this 
moment  he  was  invisibly  contemplating  the  toners  of  his 
ancient  palaces  from  the  sea-side.     Before  Ladurlad  and 

nia  have  power  to  try  their  ineffectual  force,  Raly 
has  already  witnessed  the  danger  of  Kailval  and  interposed 
his  gigantic  arm  between  her  and  destruction.  In  that 
tremendous  arm  he  has  already  seized  both  Arvalan  and 
Lorrinite,  and  before  the  almighty  Rajah  (whose  power 
JJalv  himself  could  not  have  resisted)  can  come  to  the 

tanceof  his  son, 


with  irresistible  feet 


He  stamp'd  and  cleft  the  earth  ;  it  open'd  wide, 
And  gave  him  way  to  his  own  judgment  seat. 
Down,  like  a  plummet,  to  the  world  below 

He  sunk,  and  bore  his  prey 
To  righteous  punishment,  and  endless  woe.'  Canto  xvi-r. 

Scarce  has  he  6unk,  when 

1  darting  from  the  Svverga's  heavenly  heights, 
Kehama,  like  a  thunderbolt,  alights/ 

and,  after  threatening  the  god  of  hell  that  he  will  quickly 
descend  and  conquer  his  infernal  dominion,  turns  his 
eves  towards  the  mortal  victims  of  his  vengeance,  on  one 
of  whom  he  now  fixes  them  with  feelings  very  different 
from  any  with  which  he  had  hitherto  contemplated  her. 
We  know  not  whether  this  sudden  passion  of  Kehama  for 
the  fair  Kailyal  is  more  defensible  upon  the  ground  of 
nature  and  probability  than  many  other  surprising  turns 
which  we  have  already  noticed.  But  we  should  soon  be 
tired  to  death  if  we  attempted  to  point  out  all  the  moral 
incongruities  of  this  strange  fiction.  Whatever  we  may 
say  to  the  revolution  in  the  Rajah's  sentiments,  its  effects 
were  soon  discoverable ;  for  while  the  eye  of  Ladurlad^ 
as  it  is  finely  expressed, 

■  Was  fix'd  upon  Kehama  haughtily, 
Speaking  defiance  to  him,  high  disdain, 
Stern  patience,  unsubduable  by  pain, 
And  pride  triumphant  over  agony/ 

"the  Rajah  has  already  removed  the  curse  with  which  he 
had  so  long  afflicted  him,  and  then,  turning  towards  Kai- 
lyal, declares  her  his  bride,  the  destined  partner  of  his 
power  and  glory,  and  sole  partaker  with  him  in  the  am- 
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reeta  cup  of  immortality,*  which  he  designs  to  wrest  from 
the  hands  of  Yamen.  This  claim,  and  these  magnificent 
promises,  the  virgin  resolutely  resists;  and  Ladurlad 
feeing  called  upon  to  assist  them  by  a  parent's  authority, 
and  bid  her  yield  to  the  command  of  destiny,  nobly  replies, 

*  She  needeth  not  my  counsel/ 
'  And  idly,  Rajah,  dost  thou  reason  thus 
Of  destiny;  for  though  all  other  things 
Were  subject  to  the  starry  influencings, 
And  bow'd  submissive  to  thy  tyranny, 
The  virtuous  heart  and  resolute  will  are  free. 
Thus  in  their  wisdom  did  the  gods  decree 
When  they  created  man.     Let  come  what  will, 
This  is  our  rock  of  strength :  in  erery  ill, 
Sorrow,  oppression,  pain,  and  agony, 
The  spirit  of  the  good  is  unsubdued, 
And,  suffer  as  they  may,  they  triumph  still/ 

Canto  xriii. 

This  bold  remonstrance  is  immediately  answered  by  the 
returning  curse:  and  the  Rajah,  soaring  again  up  to 
Heaven,  leaves  his  intended  bride  to  deplore  her  obstinacy 
in  the  loss  of  her  charms,  being  changed  in  an  instant  to  a 
disgusting  lepress. 

Meanwhile,  what  is  become  of  the  faithful  Glendovecr  ? 
When  Brama  and  Veeshnoo  were  at  variance,  Seeva,  (the 
supreme  head  of  this  eastern  trinity),  wishing  to  put  an 
end  to  their  quarrel,  assumed  the  form  of  a  column  of  fire, 
the  magnitude  of  which  is  thus  accurately  computed.  It 
took  Veeshnoo  a  thousand  years  in  descending  towards  its 
base,  which  yet  he  could  never  find,  and  Brama  ten  myriads 
of  years  to  ascend  to  its  summit,  which  yet  he  never 
reached :  and  by  this  time  we  may  suppose  that  their  mu- 
tual rage  was  pretty  well  exhausted  and  the  godhead's 
purpose  consequently  answered.  The  story  is  introduced 
in  this  place,  however,  only  in  order  to  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  task  now  undertaken  by  the  Glen- 
doveer,  which  was  no  less  than 


*  The  amreeta  is  a  liquor  produced  by  the  operation  of  *  churning  th« 
■ea  with  a  mountain.'  Oh,  the  sublime  bathos  of  the  Hindoo  mythology  ? 
Perhaps  Mr.  Southey  may  hereafter  give  us  a  didactic  poem,  elucidatory  of 
this  famous  process,  written  on  the  (Qodei  gf  Phillips's  cider.  But  no ; 
Mr.  S.  disdains  all  models, 
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What  Brama  and  what  Veeshnoo  sought  in  vain/ 

1  Him  who  is  throned  beyond  the  reach  of  thought, 
The  alone,  the  inaccessible,  he  sought.' 

Supported  by  faith,  he  ascends  through  all  the  seven 
spheres,  pierces  the  golden  firmament,  and  t)\c  regions  of 
eternal  night  and  outer  darkness,  up  to  the  silver  mountain 
of  Calasay.  From  the  base  to  the  summit  of  that  moun- 
tain is  a  journey  of  many  ages ;  yet  that  immense  distance 
he  still  traversed  by  the  aid  of  the  same  holy  spirit. 

■  In  the  middle  of  the  spacious  plain  at  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain/ says  BaldsEHsr,  *  is  a  bell  of  silver,  and  a  square  table, 
surrounded  with  precious  stones  of  divers  colours.  Upon  this 
table  lies  a  silver  rose,  which  contains  two  women  as  bright  and 
fair  as  a  pearl ;  one  is  called  The  Lady  of  the  Mouth ;  the  other 
The  Lady  of  the  Tongue,  because  they  praise  God  with  the 
mouth  and  tongue.  In  the  centre  of  this  rose  is  the  Triangle 
of  Quicelinsca,  which  they  say  is  the  permanent  residence  of 
Cod.'     Notes,  p.3G2. 

Freenia  utters  first  a  humble  prayer ;  then  strikes  the 
bell ;  and  at  the  instant  all  the  vision  vanishes. 

■  Where  shall  he  rest  his  wing,  where  turn  for  flight. 

For  all  around  is  light, 

Primal,  essential,  all  pervading  light  f 

Heart  cannot  think,  nor  tongue  declare, 

Nor  eyes  of  angel  bear 

That  glory  unimaginably  bright/ 

Overpowered  with  the  blaze,  his .  senses  forsake  him ; 
and  the  Glendoveer  fajls  back  to  earth  with  a  velocity  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  his  ascent ;  but 

'  A  voice  which  from  within  him  came  was  heard, 

The  indubitable  word 
Of  him  to  whom  all  secret  things  are  known : 
Go  ye  who  suffer,  go  to  Yamen's  throne. 

He  hath  the  remedy  for  every  woe. 
He  aetteth  right  whate'er  is  wrong  below/     C.  xix. 

Thus  instructed,  he  soon  finds  Ladurlad  and  his  daugh- 
ter, and  communicates  to  them  the  result  of  his  enterprize. 
They  set  off  together  immediately  -upon  the  expedition 
which  is  enjoined  them,  and  after  several  day's  journeying, 
arrive  on  the  shore  of  that  ocean  which  binds  the  earth 
within  it  as  a  girdle. 
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— '  Not  like  other  oceans  this, 
Rather  it  aeem'd  a  drear  abyss, 

Upon  whose  brink  they  stood, 
Oh  scene  of  fear !  the  travellers  hear 

The  raging  of  the  flood  ; 
They  hear  how  fearfully  it  roars, 

But  clouds  of  darker  shade  than  night 
For  ever  hovering  round  those  shores, 

Hide  all  things  from  their  sight ; 
The  sun  upon  that  darkness  pours 
His  unavailing  light, 
Nor  ever  m©on  nor  stars  display, 
Through  the  thick  shade,  one  guiding  ray- 
To  show  the  perils  of  the  way.'     C.  xx. 

They  embark  fearlessly  in  a  little  crazy  skiff  which  they 
find  near  at  hand,  and  are  soon  borne  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  earthly  sphere.  Then  the  curses  of  Kehama  again 
lose  their  effect.  Ladurlad  is  freed  from  his  torment,  and 
Kailyal  restored  to  her  pristine  lovelinr 

'  Swift  glides  the  ship,  with  gentle  motion, 

Across  that  calm  and  quiet  ocean ; 
That  glassy  sea,  which  seem'd  to  br 

The  mirror  of  tranquillity/ 

They  arrive  at  the  icy  coast  which,  separates  the  world 
from  the  regions  of  Padalon,  or  I  fell,  and  which  is 
thronged  by  multitudes  of  spirits,  waiting  for  their  safe 
conduct  to  the  judge  of  the  dead.  Among  them,  those 
who  are  stained  with  crimes  committed  in.  their  days  of 
mortality,  are  heard  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  the 
speedy  conquest  of  Hell  by  the  Almighty  Rajah,  while 
many  of  all  descriptions  are  every  moment  seized  by  mi- 
nistring  demons  (their  hour  being  come),  and  plunged 
into  the  gulph  which  leads  to  the  i  lfernal  regions.  Into 
this  same  gulph  the  Glendoveer  also  plunges,  with  Kailyal 
in  his  arms. 

There  are  eight  gates  to  Padalon,  which  lie  ever  open 
to  receive  the  souls  of  men  coming  to  receive  judgment  for 
their  actions  on  earth.  Through  them  the  wicked  never 
return ;  they  whose  sins  are  balanced  by  some  share  of 
redeeming  virtue,  are  condemned  by  Baly  to  penance, 
proportioned  to  their  guilt;  but  the  good  are  instantly 
dismissed  by  Yamen  to  seek  their  inheritance  in  heaven. 

As  the  travellers  enter,  their  ears  are  assailed  by  cla- 
morous cries  and  shouts  throughout  the  region  of  the 
damned,  announcing  the  expectation  of  Kehania's  arrival 
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ami  their  consequent  deliverance.  Ereenia  lays  his  lovely 
burthen  at  the  feet  of  Neroodi,  the  giant  keeper  of  the 
gate,  whom  he  informs  of  the  command  of  Seeva,  which 
has  brought  them  thither:  then  springs  upward  through 
the  gulph  again,  and  soon  afterwards  returns  with  Ladur- 
lad.  Neroodi  supplies  them  with  the  wonderful  chariot 
of  Carmala  and  robes  of  unutterable  brightness,  which 
can  alone  enable  them  to  pass  the  fiery  flood,  and  then 
dismisses  them  on  their  road  to  the  city  of  Yamen. 

To  describe  the  horrors  and  perils  of  this  tremendous 
journey,  is  a  task  so  arduous,  that  we  must  decline  it 
altogether,  and  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Southey  himself. 
A  fiery  flood  of  boundless  extent  is  bridged  by  <  a  single 
rib  of  steel,  keen  as  the  edge  of  keenest  scymetar.'  And 
over  such  a  bridge  as  that  the  wonderful  chariot  of  Car- 
mala rolls  with  ease.  How  paltry  after  this  does  Hotspur's 
Idea  of  Danger  appear. 

y  to  o'erwalk  a  torrent  roaring  loud 

On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear!' 

Can  any  thing  now  be  wanting  to  convince  us  that  Mr. 
Southey  is  a  more  wonderful  poet  than  Shakspeare  ? 

As  tne  travellers  pass  along,  to  increase  their  dismay, 
they  hear  on  all  sides,  mingled  with  shrieks  and  groans, 
the  acclamations  both  of  the  tormented  and  the  tormentors 
announcing  the  expected  arrival  of  Kehama.  At  last  they 
arrive  at  the  '  diamond-city,5  of  Yamen -pur,  and  enter 
the  palace  of  the  monarch  of  Hell,  who  is  described  as 
having  two  distinct  aspects,  as  the  king  of  terrors  to  the 
guilty,  and  the  dispenser  of  mercy  to  the  righteous  soul. 

'  He  sate  upon  a  marble  sepulchre 
Massive  and  huge,  where,  at  the  monarch's  feet. 
The  righteous  Baly  had  his  judgment  seat. 
A  golden  thrc  ic  before  them  vacant  stood ; 
Three  human  forms  sustain' d  its  ponderous  weight. 
With  lifted  hands  outspread,  and  shoulders  bowM, 
Bending  beneath  their  load. 
A  fourth  was  wanting.     They  were  of  the  hue 
Of  coals  of  fire ;  yet  were  they  flesh  and  blood. 
And  living  breath  they  drew ; 
And  their  red  eye-balls  roll'd  with  ghastly  stare. 
As  thus  for  their  misdeeds  they  stood  tormented  there/ 

C.  xxiii. 

Scarcely  has  Yamen  received  with  benignity  the  sup- 
pliants wnom  Seeva  had  sent,  when  suddenly  all  the,  dis- 
Cjrit.  Rev.  Vol.  22,  March,  1811.  R 
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sonance  of  Hell  was  silenced;  and  the  unusual  stillness  an- 
nounced the  hour  of  Kehama's  coming. 

•  He  came  in  all  his  might  and  majesty, 

With  all  his  terrors  claoj,  and  all  his  pride;  ,  # 

And,  by  the  attribute  of  Deity, 
Which  he  had  won  from  Heav'n,  self-multiplied, 
The  dreadful  one  appear'd  on  every  side. 

In  the  same  indivisible  point  of  time, 
At  the  eight  gates  he  stood,  at  once,  and  beat 
The  warden-gods  of  Hell  beneath  his  feet; 
Then,  in  his  brazen  cars  of  triumph,  straight, 
At  the  same  moment,  drove  through  every  gate/ 

C.  ixir* 

All  the  inferior  powers  of  Hell  yield  without  a  shew  of 
resistance  to  this  tremendous  Eight-One,  and  his  gigantic 
attendants.     He  reaches  the  judgment-seat  by  all  the  eight 
entrances  at  once  and  surrounds  Yamen  with  his  self-mul- 
tiplied essence.     A   dreadful    conflict  ensues.     Darkness 
veils  c  the  unutterable  fight,'  from  all  other  eyes.     But  in 
the  end  '  the  powers  of  fate  and  sacrifice  prevail ;'  and 
the  Rajah,    re-uniting  his  divided  essence,    mounts  the 
marble  sepulchre,  and  treads  on  the  neck  of  the  vanquished 
god  of  Padalon.     Secure  in  his  triumph,  he  now  asks  the 
meaning  of  the  three  living  statues  that  support  the  golden 
throne,  and  is  answered  that  they  are  the  first  of  mankind 
who  heaped  up  superfluous  wealth,  the  first  who  set  up  an 
usurped  power  over  his  fellow-men,  and  the  first  who 
imposed  a  falsehood  on  the  world  in  the  name  of  God. 
A  fourth  is  still  wanting,  and  they  call  in  unison  on  Keha- 
ma to  fill  the  vacant  place.    Kehama  turns  scornfully  aside 
from  this  appeal,  and  once  more  calls  on  Kailyal  to  partake 
with  him  of  the  Amreeta-cup  of  Immortality,  threatening 
in  case  of  her  refusal  to  place  her  father  as  the  fourth  sup- 
porter of  the  throne.     Borne  up  by  holy  faith,  she  again 
denies ;  and  Kehama  sternly  calls  for  the  portentous  liquor. 
The  sepulchre  is  burst  open,  and  a  gigantic  skeleton  rising 
from  within,  puts  forth  the  bowl  into  the  Rajah's  hand. 

*  Take,  drink,  with  accents  dread  the  spectre  said, 
"  For  thee  and  Kailyal  hath  it  been  assigned, 
Ye  (You)  only  of  the  children  of  mankind/' 

Then  was  the  Man-Almighty's  heart  elate : 

"  This  is  the  consummation,"  he  exclaim'd. 

"  Thus  have  I  triumph'd  over  death  and  fate, 

N©w,  Seeva,  look  to  thine  abode  \n 
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forward  to  snatch  the  uplifted  cup,  bui 
by  the  interposition  of  t ho  skeleton  ;  and  Kehama  drinks. 

•  Q  u  o\  of  drunken  hope  and  frantic  vice! 
Madman  !  to  seek  for  power  beyond  the  scope 
Of  knowledge,  and  to  deem 

in  omniscience  could  suffice 
To  wield  omnipotence! —  ■' 

Kehfima  knew  not  that  the  cup  which  confers  immortality 
confers  it  according  to  the  quality  of  the  taker,  giving  to 
the  wicked  eternal  misery,  and  to  the  good  everlasting 
happiness. 


■through  his  veins 


Torture  at  once,  and  immortality, 
A  stream  of  poison  doth  the  Amreeta  run, 

;  Infinite  everlasting  agony. 
And  while  within  the  burning  anguish  flows, 
His  outward  I  ody  gh>>- 
Like  molten  ore,  beneath  the  avenging  eye 
Doom'd  thus  to  live  and  burn  eternally. 

The  fiery  three, 
Beholding  him,  set  up  a  fiendish  cry, 

A  song  of  Jubilee : 
Come,  brother,  come,  they  suni*:  too  long 
Have  we  expected  thee, 
Henceforth,  we  bear  no  more 
The  unequal  weight :  come,  brother,  we  are  four  V 

The  Rajah  submits  to  his  doom,  and  Yamen,  re-ascend- 
ing his  throne,  calls  upon  Kailyal  to  obey  the  will  of  fate. 
I  rinks  the  cup  with  an  unaltered  confidence,  and  in- 
stantly becomes  divested  of  all  that  was  mortal  about  her, 
and  is  united  in  spiritual  purity  to  her  beloved  Glendoveer. 

1  Then  Yamen  said,  "  O  thou  to  whom,  by  fate, 
Alone  of  all  mankind,  this  lot  is  given, 
Daughter  of  earth,  but  now  the  child  of  Heaven! 
Go  with  thy  heavenly  mate, 
Partaker  now  of  his  immortal  bliss; 
Go  to  the  Swerga  bowers, 
And  there  recall  the  hours 
Of  endless  happiness." 
But  that  sweet  angel,  for  she  still  retain'd 

Her  human  loves  arrd  human  piety, 
As  if  reluctant  at  the  God's  commands, 

Lingered  with  anxious  eye, 
Upon  her  father  fix'd,  and  spread  her  hands, 
R2  r 
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Towards  him  wistfully. 
Go !  Yamen  cried— nor  cast  that  look  behind 

Upon  Ladurlad  at  this  parting  hour, 
For  thou  shall  find  him  in  thy  mother's  bower. 

The  car,  for  Carmala  his  word  obey'd, 
Moved  on,  and  bore  away  the  maid, 
While  from  the  golden  throne  the  Lord  of  death 

With  love  benignant  on  Ladurlad  smiled, 
And  gently  on  his  head  the  blessing  laid. 

As  sweetly  as  a  child, 
Whom  neither  thought  disturbs,  nor  care  encumbers, 
Tired  with  long  play,  at  close  of  summer  day, 

Lies  down  and  slumbers, 
Even  thus,  as  sweet  a  boon  of  sleep  partaking, 
By  Yamen  blest,  Ladurlad  sunk  to  rest. 
Blessed  that  sleep !  more  blessed  was  the  waking ! 

For  on  that  night  a  heavenly  morning  broke. 
The  light  of  Heaven  was  round  him  when  he  woke, 

And  in  the  Swerga,  in  Yedillian's  bower, 
All  whom  he  loved  he  met,  to  part  no  more.     C.  xxiv. 

What  is  said  by  connoisseurs  respecting  the  most  highly 
coloured  of  Rubens's  pictures,  that  their  brilliancy  is  such 
as  to  extinguish  every  other  painting  in  the  room  in  which 
they  are  placed,  may  in  some  degree  apply  to  this  extraor- 
dinary poem  of  Mr.  Southey's,  only  that  it  falls  far  short 
of  conveying  its  full  effect.  Suppose  the  possibility  of  a 
picture  in  which  the  most  powerful  tint  that  Rubens  ever 
employed,  should  form  only  the  lowest  colour,  and  ima- 
gine the  consequences  which  such  a  glare  must  produce 
upon  the  senses.  It  would  doubtless  excite  astonishment 
and  even  admiration  at  the  first  glance;  but  though  it 
might  contain  beauties  of  the  very  highest  order,  they 
would  be  confused  and  lost  in  the  blazing  atmosphere 
which  envelopes  them ;  the  eye  would  soon  be  fatigued 
and  oppressed  by  the  endeavour  to  explore  them ;  and, 
our  wonder  once  exhausted,  we  should  seldom,  or  never- 
perhaps,  be  tempted  to  renew  our  visit. 

The  <  Curse  of  Kehama,'  is  a  performance  of  precisely 
this  violent  and  imposing  description.  Like  the  shield  of 
Atlante,  it  strikes  dead  every  thing  that  is  opposed  to  it ; 
one  might  as  well  hold  a  farthing  candle  to  the  sun,  as 
think  of  placing  Homer  or  Shakspeare,  or  Milton  or 
Dante,  by  the  side  of  it.  But  it  is  the  false  blaze  of 
enchantment,  not  the  steady  radiance  of  truth  and  nature ; 
and  if  you  gain  courage  to  look  at  it  a  second  or  a  third 
time,  the  magic  has  lost  its  power,  and  you  only  wonder 
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what  it  was  that  dazzled  you.  The  most  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstance to  the  author  in  all  this  is  that  the  iving 
been  once  deceived,  (whether  voluntarily  or  not,  no  mat- 
ter), we  are  apt  to  look  upon  every  thing  that  has  contri- 
buted to  the  deception  in  the  li^ht  of  imposture,  and  thus 
ilv  to  withdraw  our  former  ill-judged  admiration, 
but  to  refuse  the  tribute  of  our  applause  where  it  is  justly 
due.  We  hope  that  this  will  not  appear  to  be  the  case 
with  ourselves ;  and  yet  we  are  to  a  certain  degree  con- 
scious of  the  impression  which  we  believe  will  be  very 
■ally  felt  by  the  readers  of  Mr.  Southey. 

We  mufl  take  it  for  granted  that  every  body  who  aspires 
to  the  dignity  of  a  poet,  writes  for  something  more  ho- 
nourable and  lasting  than  the  wonder  of  a  day.  Mr. 
Southey,  therefore,  than  whom  no  man  breathing  has  been 
gifted  by  nature  with  higher  pretensions  to  the  poetical 
character,  must  be  supposed  to  have  had  this  nobler  object 
in  view.  It  is  our  opinion  that  he  has  failed ;  and  we  think 
the  causes  of  his  failure  sufficiently  obvious  both  in  his 
choice  of  a  subject  and  his  manner  of  conducting  it. 

In  the  first  place,  he  has  scorned  the  limits  of  ordinary 
poetry,  taking  for  the  theatre  of  his  action  no  less  a  field 
than  the  entire  universe.  Milton  has  done  the  same;  but, 
without  entering  upon  any  inquiry  (which,  however  ob- 
noxious to  many  admirers  of  that  great  poet,  is,  we  con- 
ceive, still  open  to  be  raised),  whether  the  subject  of  the 
Paradise  Lost  itself  was  well  chosen,  we  may  safely  say 
that  there  is  no  ground  of  comparison  on  this  score  between 
Milton  and  Southey.  The  former  built  upon  the  religious 
belief  of  those  to  w  horn  his  writings  were  addressed.  The 
disobedience  and  fall  of  our  first  parents  is  a  point  of  the 
highest  and  most  solemn  interest  to  the  whole  human 
species ;  and  that  interest  is  the  single  and  undivided  ob- 
ject of  the  poem.  The  latter  has  taken  for  his  foundation 
a  system  of  mythology  to  which  most  of  us  are  utter 
strangers,  and  which  was  unknown  to  the  fathers  even  of 
those  who  are  now  best  acquainted  writh  it ;  in  which, 
therefore,  the  sentiments  of  habitual  reverence  that  ac- 
company even  the  fictions  of  classical  fable  are  wanting ; 
and  which  is  moreover  condemned  by  Southey  himself  in 
Jus  preface  as  intrinsically  '  anti-picturesque  and  unpo- 
etical.'  And  in  one  of  (he  notes,  he  adds,  'throughout 
the  Hindoo  fables  there  is  I  eat  n:i>take  of  bulk  for 

sublimity.'  The  charge  is  indisputably  true ;  and  it  applies 
equally  to  the  fabric  which  he  has  undertaken  to  build 
upon  them.    Add  to  this,  first,  that  there  i3  no  leading 
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point  of  interest  in  the  story,  except  the  establishment  of 
a  fundamental  truth  in  morality,  which  might  have  been 
'maintained  at  far  less  cost;  and,  secondly,  that  this  only 
object  is  frequently  lost  sight  of  altogether  in  the  vast 
confusion  of  strange  and  cumbrous  machinery  with  which 
it  is  overladen. 

The  next  cause  which  we  shall  allege  of  this  supposed 
failure  is  in  the  versification.  Consider  this  in  detached 
passages,  and  we  shall  find  it  often  at  once  energetic  and 
harmonious  to  a  surprising  degree;  but,  taken  'alto- 
gether, it  has  an  effect  as  surprisingly  the  contrary  of  this ; 
an  effect,  which  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  inveighing 
against  the  insipidity  of  regular  metre  will  not  easily  cre- 
dit ;  that  of  an  excessively  heavy  and  tiresome  monotony. 
We  have  neither  right  nor  inclination  to  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Southey  for  what  we  must  nevertheless  venture  to  call  the 
silly  declaration,  in  the  words  of  George  Withers,  prefixed 
to  his  poem. 

For  I  will  for  no  man's  pleasure 
Change  a  syllable  or  measure ; 
Pedants  shall  not  tie  my  strains 
To  our  antique  poets  veins ; 
Being  born  as  free  as  these, 
I  will  sing  as  I  shall  please. 

No  doubt,  Mr.  Southey,  or  any  man,  may  sing  as  he 
pleases,  provided  he  does  not  break  the  king's  peace.  So 
a  tailor  may  make  a  coat  as  he  pleases  ;  but  then  it  must 
be  at  the  risk  of  his  custom  if  he  makes  it  so  as  to  displease 
his  employers.  If  Mr.  Southey  will  sing  in  public  as  he 
pleases,  the  public  may  surely  remark  upon  his  singing  as 
it  pleases ;  and  if  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  chooses  to  say  that 
Mr.  Southey  would  have  sung  better  according  to  old  rules 
than  by  those  of  his  own  invention,  we  do  not  see  the  jus- 
tice of  calling  them  Pedants  for  so  saying. 

The  specimens  we  have  already  given,  together  witlj 
one  or  two  more  that  we  mean  to  add  presently,  will  be 
sufficient  to  shew  the  manner  of  versification  that  Mr. 
Southey  has  adopted.  But  our  charge  of  monotony  cannot 
be  borne  cut  by  any  tljing  short  of  a  perusal  of  the  whole 
poem ;  since  it  is  the  general  impression  made  by  the  whole, 
and  not  the  particular  effect  of  any  detached  portion,  to 
which  we  refer.  We  have  not  space  left  us  at  present  to 
pursue  the  subject  farther ;  but  we  are  mistaken  if  it  may 
not  very  safely  be  contended,  not  only  that  a  poem  written 
in  regular  metre  need  not  be  monotonous,  (to  deny  which 


would  be   to   throw   dirt  'ton), 

hut  that  in  B  | 

•   monot  lid  be 

glad  to  1  <>n  both 

i  present  >  the  result  of  such  a 

-ay  tliat  the  work  now  l)efore  us  displays,  in  a  gre 
tan   airy  of  hi  ,  the  high  po- 

etical genius  with  which  Mr.  S.  is  unquestionabl 
and  to  add  that  that  genius  now  and  then  hursts  forth  with 
a  lustre  superior  to  most,  perhaps  to  any,  of  his  contem- 
porari  hold  to  be  a  very  different  thing  from  main- 

taining (as  some  very  injudicious  friend  of  Mr.  S.'s  has 
lately  done),  that  he  is  the  first  of  modern  poets.  He 
appears  to  us  to  be  entirely  deficient  in  that  high  corrective 
quality  of  the  mind,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  the 
most  astonishing  talents  to  produce  real  greatness  in  any 
one  department  of  art  or  science ;  we  mean  a  cool,  steady, 
and  comprehensive  judgment.     It  is  the  want  of  this  which 

.  in  our  opinion,  keep  Mr.  S.  for  ever  below  the  level 

of  many  who  have  not  half  his  powers  of  imagination 
or  half  his  copiousness  and  majesty  of  expression.  We  are 
sorry  that  in  analyzing  the  extravagant  fable  which  he  has 

:i,  we  have  been  unavoidably  led  to  such  an  extent 
as  Leaves  us  little  room  for  the  more  pleasing  task  of  se- 
lecting some  of  those  splendid  passages  which  ought  to 
live  when  Kehama  himself  shall  be  no  more.  With  a  very 
few  of  these,  we  are  now  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
cluding the  article.  The  following  picture  of  the  imagi- 
nary source  of  the  Ganges  has  never  perhaps  been  excelled 
by  any  descriptive  poet. 

'  None  hath  seen  its  secret  fountain  ; 

But  on  the  top  of  Meru  mouutain 
Which  rises  o'er  the  hills  of  earth, 
In  light  and  clouds,  it  hath  its  mortal  birth. 
Earth  seems  that  pinnacle  to  rear 
Sublime  above  this  worldly  sphere. 
Its  cradle,  and  its  altar,  and  its  throne; 
And  there  the  new-born  river  lies 
Outspread  beueatli  its  native  skies, 
Al  if  it  there  would  love  to  dwell, 
Alone  and  unapproachable. 

&n  flowing  forward,  and  rcsign'd 
To  the  will  of  the  creating  mind, 
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It  springs  at  once  with  sudden  leap, 

Down  from  the  immeasurable  steep. 

From  rock  to  rock,  with  shivering  force  rebounding, 

The  mighty  cataract  rushes :  Heaven  around. 
Like  thunder,  with  the  incessant  roar  resounding, 

And  Meru's  summit  shaking  with  the  sound. 
Wide  spreads  the  snowy  foam,  the  sparkling  spray 

Dances  aloft;  and  ever  there,  at  morning, 
The  earliest  sun-beams  haste  to  wing  their  way, 
With  rainbow  wreathes  the  holy  flood  adorning ; 
And  duly  the  adoring  moon  at  night     v 
Sheds  her  white  glory  there, 
And  in  the  watery  air 
Suspends  her  halo-crowns  of  silver  light/     C.  x. 

The  complaint  of  the  spirit  of  Arvalan  to  his  father,  is 
expressed  in  language  which  may  challenge  comparison 
with  the  noblest  of  our  old  dramatic  poets. 

'  It  was  my  hour  of  folly !  fate  prevail'd, 
Nor  boots  it  to  reproach  me  that  I  fell. 
I  am  in  misery,  father !  other  souls 
Predoom'd  to  Indra's  Heaven,  enjoy  the  down 
Of  bliss. ...  to  them  the  temper'd  elements 
Minister  joy:  genial  delight  the  sun 
Sheds  on  their  happy  being,  and  the  stars 
Effuse  on  them  benignant  influences ; 
And  thus  o'er  earth  and  air  they  roam  at  will, 
And,  when  the  number  of  their  days  is  full, 
Go  fearlessly  before  the  awful  throne. 
Eut  I,  all  naked  Feeling  and  raw  Life, 
. . .  What  worse  than  this  hath  Yamen's  hell  in  store  ? ' 

C.ii. 

This  idea  of  a  guilty  spirit  forcibly  torn  from  its  fleshly 
covering,  and  smarting  like  the  body  newly  flayed,  is,  as 
far  as  we  know,  entirely  original ;  and  it  is  certainly  inex- 
pressibly horrible. 

In  many  of  his  descriptive  passages,  we  find  Mr.  S. 
taking  hold  of  some  strong  characteristic  circumstance  to 
stamp  the  picture  with  that  individuality  which  is  at  once 
the  most  difficult  attainment,  and  the  most  unequivocal 
proof,  of  poetical  genius.  Thus,  in  describing  the  ap- 
proach of  evening, 

« arising  from  the  stream, 

Homeward  the  tall  flamingo  wings  his  flight; 
And  where  he  sails  athwart  the  setting  beam, 
His  scarlet  plumage  glows  with  deeper  light/     C.  v. 

The  pictures  of  mere    Imagination  are    crowded  so 
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closely  upon  us  as  to  fall  on  our  9enses  and  lose  the  efn\  t 
whi  designed  to  prod i.  d  with 

the  i  repetition,  we  turn  from  them  at  a  second 

perusal  to  seek  repose  among  the  scenes  of  truth  and  na- 
tur.  -rtlieless,  many  of   the,  descriptions  to  which 

allude   are    exquisitely   beautiful  in  themselves,    and 
ild  have  delighted  beyond  measure  if  introduced  with  a 
more  sparing  judgment.     We  have  noticed  in  our  pre- 
ceding analysis  the  fiction  of  *  The  Ship  of  Heaven.1 

'The  Ship  of  Heaven,  instinct  with  thought,  display' d* 
Its  living  sail  and  glides  along  the  sky. 

On  either  side  in  wavy  tide, 
The  clouds  of  morn  along  its  path  divide; 
The  winds  who  swept  in  wild  career  on  high 
Before  its  presence  check  their  charmed  force; 
The  winds  that  loitering  lagg'd  along  their  course, 
Around  the  living  bark  enamour'd  play, 
Swell  underneath  the  sail,  and  sing  before  its  way.     ^ 
That  bark,  in  shape,  was  like  the  furrowed  shell 
Wherein  the  sea-nymphs  to  their  parent  king, 
On  festal  day,  their  duteous  offerings  bring. 

Its  hue !  go  watch  the  last  green  light 
Ere  evening  yields  the  western  sky  to  night ; 
Or  fix  upon  the  sun  thy  strenuous  sight, 
Till  thou  hast  reach'd  its  orb  of  chrysolite. 
The  sail  from  end  to  end  displayed 
Bent  like  a  rainbow  o'er  the  maid. 
An  angel's  head,  with  visual  eyeti 
Through  trackless  space  directs  its  chosen  way ; 

Nor  aid  of  wing,  nor  foot,  nor  fin, 
Requires  to  voyage  o'er  the  obedient  sky. 
Smooth  as  the  swan,  when  not  a  breeze  at  even 
Disturbs  the  surface  of  the  silver  stream, 
Through  air  and  sunshine  sails  the  Ship  of  Heaven.'  C.  vii. 

But  we  apprehend  that  there  is  no  quality  by  which  Mr. 
Southey's  poetry  will  so  strongly,  or  so  justly,  recommend 
itself  to  the  generality  of  readers  as  by  the  high  strain  of 
moral  sentiment  which  it  occasionally  inspires,  and  which 
i9  accompanied  with  such  energy  and  grandeur  of  expres- 
sion as  to  persuade  us  that  it  proceeds  pure  and  unadulte- 
rated from  the  heart  of  the  poet.     From  a  variety  of  truly 


*  This  confusion  of  tenses  ought  to  have  been  avoided. 

f  By  the  way,  what  does  Mr.  S.  mean  by  visual  eyef    Does  he  suppose 
that  eyes  in  general  are  not  visual  .* 
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splendid  passages  which  obtrude  themselves  upon  our 
attention  as  confirming  this  remark,  we  shall  select  the 
following*,  and  with  it  we  shall  conclude  our  long  review 
of  the  poem. 

'  Thus  ever  in  her  father's  doting  eye, 
Kailyal  perform'd  the  customary  rite ; 
He,  patient  of  his  burning  toiLihe  while, 
Beheld  herN  and  approved  ner  pious  toil ; 

And  sometimes  at  the  sight 

A  melancholy  smile 
Would  gleam  upon  his  awful  countenance. 
He,  too,  by  day  and  night,  and  every  hour, 

Paid  to  a  higher  power  his  sacrifice  7 
An  offering,  not  of  ghee,  or  fruit,  or  rice, 
Flower-crown,  or  blood ;  but  of  a  heart  subdued, 
A  resolute,  unconquer'd  fortitude, 
,    An  agony  represt,  a  will  resign'd, 
To  her,  who,  on  her  secret  throne  reclined, 
Amid  the  milky  sea,  by  Veeshnoo's  side, 
Looks  with  an  eye  of  mercy  on  mankind. 
By  the  preserver,  with  his  power  endued, 
There  Voomdavee  beholds  thjs  lower  clime, 
And  marks  the  silent  sufferings  of  the  good, 
To  recompense  them  in  her  own  good  time. 
O  force  of  faith  !  O  strength  of  virtuous  will ! 
Behold  him,  in  his  endless  martyrdom, 

Triumphant  still ; 
The  curse  still  burning  in  his  heart  and  brain, 

And  yet  doth  he  remain 
Patient  the  while,  and  tranquil,  and  content! 
The  pious  soul  hath  framed  unto  itself 
A  second  nature,  to  exist  in  pain 
As  in  its  own  allotted  element/     C.  xiii. 

In  the  preceding  selections,  we  think  there  is  quite 
enough  to  discover  to  us  how  great  a  poet  Mr.  Southey 
might  be,  were  the  single  gift  of  judgment  to  be  added  to 
the  qualities  which  he  undoubtedly  possesses.  Till  then, 
we  fear  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  subscribe  to  the  belief 
in  a  Trinity*  of  living  poets,  of  whom  Mr.  S.  is  represented 


*  See  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register.  The  first  volume  of  this  work, 
lately  published,  contains  an  article  on  the  present  state  of  literature ;  in 
which  the  pretensions  of  living  candidates  for  poetical  fame  are  discussed, 
end  compared,  in  a  strain  of  dogmatical  self-sufficiency  which  we  have  sel- 
dom seen  equalled.  Messrs.  Southey,  Scott,  and  Campbell,  are  there  pro- 
r.our.ced  to  be  the  supreme  leaders  of  the  nation ;  and  a  sort  of  implied 
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Art.  11.— The  Alexandrian  School ;  or,  a  A  f*  the 

'st  Christian  professors  in  Alexandria.     The  Third 
tition,  enlarged.     London,  Clarke,  1810,  8vo. 

THE  Jewish  mode  of  thinking  on  religious  subjects  had 
undergone  a  considerable  change  before  any  of  their  lite- 
tiled  in  Alexandria,  or  imbibed  the  philosophy  which 
taught  in  the   schools  of  that  city.     The  notions  re- 
specting God  and  providence,  the  attributes  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  which 
rtained  by  the  earliest   Hebrews,  of   whom   we 
have  any   record,  were  of  a  gross   and  corporeal  kind. 
We  are  tar  from  saying  that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch 
n  Anthropomorphite;  but  it  cannot  but  be  acknow- 
ledged that  there  are  several  passages  in  that  work  which 
to  encourage  a  supposition  that  the  writer,  or  writers 
imagined  the  Deity  to  possess  not  only  the  shape  but  the 
ons  of  a   man.     Thus,  '  And  they  heard  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  Garden  in  the  cool  of  the 


preference  is  given  to  the  first,  over  the  two  last,  of  those  gentlemen. 
This  would  be  arrogant  and  indelieate  enough,  even<were  there  no  doubt 
about  the  impartiality  of  the  writer.  For,  though  auy  man( may  criticize 
rks  of  living  authors,  to  decide  the  situation  which  each  is  entitled 
to  hold  in  reference  to  all  his  contemporaries,  is  to  usurp  ^lie  most  exclu- 
-uid  privileges  of  posterity. 

Ultima  semper  - 
Expectanda  dies  Homini,  dicique  beatus 
Ante  ohitum  netno  supreinaque  fun  cm 
But  there  are  some  doubts  attached  to  the  preM  tea  «c  very  much 

i  bave  cleared  away.     We  do  not  venture  to  affirm,  and  are  even  un- 
,  that  either  of  the  members  »>i'  the  triumvirate  was  him- 
;    the  article  in   question.     Bat  we  feel  OtmeWet  strictl  j 
l     •         t  report  which   it    is  incumbent   on    Mr.  Southey  to 
he   is  able.     It  is  said,  that  Mr.  S.  himself  is  the  literary  conductor 
of  th 

tiould  he  most  happy  if  it  were  in  our  power  to   contradict  this  re- 
port, and  to  Mr.  &  had  no  concern,  either  direct 
or  indirect,  with  this  publication  of  the  article  in  question,  which  we  con- 
solation  of    all  ."i   which  • 
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day.'  Gen.  iii.  8.  God  is  represented  as  conversing  with 
human  beings  with  a  degree  of  colloquial  familiarity, 
which  is  hardly  ever  practised  even  between  a  temporal 
sovereign  and  his  subjects. 

*  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  talketh 
to  his  friend/  Exod.  xxxiii.  ii.  *  And  the  Lord  said,  Behold 
there  is  a  place  by  me,  and  thou  shalt  stand  upon  a  rock.  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  while  my  glory  passeth  by,  that  I  will  put 
thee  in  a  clift  of  the  rock,  and  will  cover  thee  with  my  hand 
while  I  pass  by.  And  I  will  take  away  mine  hand,  and  thou 
shalt  see  my  back  parts,  but  my  face  shall  not  be  seen.' 
Exod.  xxxiii.  21-23. 

This  representation  must  certainly  be  considered  as  suf- 
ficiently corporeal ;  and  it  can  be  vindicated  only  as  an 
accommodation  to  the  notions  of  a  rude  and  illiterate 
people. 

As  we  advance  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  we  find  their 
notions  respecting  the  divine  power  and  presence  more 
pure  and  spiritualized.  But  this  change  was  not  sudden 
and  abrupt.  It  was  gradually  introduced  ;  and  was  par- 
ticularly promoted  by  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  which 
B  first  instituted  by  Samuel,  in  order  to  mitigate  the 
ferocity  of  the  times,  and  to  civilize  the  people.  The  re- 
presentations of  the  divine  attributes  which  issued  from 
the  schools  of  the  prophets,  were  never  exceeded  in  sub- 
limity ;  the  notions  of  righteousness  which  they  inculcated, 
and  the  estimate  which  they  formed  of  the  true  interest 
and  happiness  of  man  were  accurate  and  profound,  and 
imperfect  only  in  wanting  that  satisfactory  pledge  of  a 
future  life,  which  we  find  in  the  Christian  dispensation. 

The  Babylonish  captivity  contributed  to  make  a  consi- 
derable change  in  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  Jews. 
Their  long  residence  in  Ghaldea  among  a  people  of  dif- 
ferent language,  manners,  and  sentiments,  occasioned  a 
disuse  of  their  vernacular  tongue,  and  introduced  a  new 
modification  of  their  theological  creed.  Their  ideas  of 
the  divine  power  and  government  were  no  longer  those 
which  they  had  derived  from  Moses,  accompanied  with 
the  alterations  and  refinements  of  their  poets  and  prophets, 
but  were  recast  and  enlarged  by  an  admixture  of  the  faith 
which  was  prevalent  among  the  Babylonians,  the  Assyrians 
and  Medes.  Among  these  people,  light  was  the  object 
of  worship.  The  divinity  was  represented  as  the  pure 
essence  of  light ;  and  the  origin  of  things  was  ascribed  to 
its  infinitely  diversified  degrees,  and  combinations.    These 
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ideas  were,  in  process  of  time,  more  or  less  incorpo 
in  the  religion- 

Th*  nod  all  eve, 

ther  good  or  evil,   to  the  immediate  agency  of  th"  *Deiiv. 
i    the    l>abylonish    captivity,    they  introdm 
der  of  intermediate  spirits,  who  were  fashioned 
ding  to  their  prejudices  or  their  wa 

The  revolution  of  sentiment  which  was  thus  begun 
among  the  Jews,  was  LBereased  by  their  intercourse  with 
the  Greeks.  In  the  time  of  Alexander,  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  philosophy  of  that  ingenious  and 
culative  people.  Hence  the  religious  notions  which  had 
been  transmitted  from  Moses  and  the  prophets,  experi* 
a  still  farther  change.  The  principles  of  Grecian  wisdom 
were  combined  with  their  ancient  creed. 

The  literature  of  Greece,  driven,  as  it  were,  from  its 
native  home  by  the  convulsions  which  ensued  on  the  death 
of  Alexander,  found  a  peaceful  shelter  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria.  Here  different  schools  of  philosophy  were 
established.  The  Jews,  who  abounded  in  this  mart  of 
wisdom,  as  well  as  commerce,  were  particularly  attracted 
to  the  schools  of  the  Platonists,  rot  only  because  they 
were  in  the  greatest  repute,  but  because  they  afforded 
most  points  of  contact  with  their  national  creed.  The 
religious  ideas  of  the  Jews  particularly  harmonize  J  with 
the  philosophy  of  Plato,  as  it  was  taught  at  Alexandria, 
whence  it  was  amalgamated  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans, the  Chaldees  and  Persians,  which  presented 
so  many  traits  of  resemblance  and  principles  of  union. 
The  religious  ideas  of  the  Jews,  preserved  in  their  ancient 
scriptures,  were  thus  variously  blended  with  those  rays  of 
philosophy  which  were  dispersed  over  Asia  and  Greece. 
But  the  principles  of  the  Eastern  light  and  of  the  Grecian 
wisdom  received  a  new  tincture  as  they  were  percolated 
through  the  minds  of  Jewish  writers.  We  may  observe 
this  influence  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom ;  but 
more  particularly  in  the  writings  of  Philo. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  reasons  which  have  been 
assigned  for  supposing  the  book  of  Wisdom  to  have  been 
written  by  Philo.  There  are  such  traits  of  resemblance 
in  the  Wisdom  and  in  the  works  of  Philo  as  tend  to  sup- 
port an  identity  of  authorship.  Both  Philo  and  the 
author  of  the  Wisdom  are,  as  Eichhorn  has  remarked, 
(Krit.  Schrift.  vierter  band,  p.  167,)  fond  of  putting  an 
allegorical  interpretation  on  the  writings  of  Moses.  Both 
were  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Essenes ;  and  the 
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style  of  both  evinces  a  strong  propensity  to  rhetorical  em- 
bellishment. But  there  is  more  compact  and  senten- 
tious brevity  in  the  Wisdom,  and  more  vague  and  diffuse 
declamation  in  Philo.  Both,  however,  are  replete  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrian  school ;  and  both  will 
be  found  to  throw  some  light  on  the  Christian  doctrine. 

The  schools  of  Alexandria  described  part  of  the  divine 
energy  or  attributes  as  a  separate  existence,  or  substance 
under  the  name  of  Xoycg-  The  prevalent  notions  on  this 
subject  appear  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  fathers,  who 
were  nurtured  in  this  seminary  of  theological  philosophy  ; 
and  thus  evidently  influenced  the  decisions  of  the  council  of 
Nice.  Indeed  the  Nicene  creed,  as  far  as  respects  the 
Xcyos  or  second  person  in  the  trinity,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Philo,  and  with  such  characteristic  accompa- 
niments as  clearly  show  that  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
Xoyos  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Alexandrian  school. 

We  will  produce  a  few  passages  from  Philo,  the  first 
edition  of  whose  works  is  now  lying  on  our  table,  to  prove 
the  close  affinity  betwen  the  Xoyos  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  and  the  second  person  of  the  trinity,  as  that  doc- 
trine is  contained  in  the  Nicene  creed  of  our  venerable 
establishment.  By  the  by,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to 
remark,  that  the  sort  of  trinity  which  is  taught  in  the 
Nicene  creed,  is  very  different  from  that  which  is  so 
logically  enforced  in  the  creed  which  is  ascribed  to  St. 
Athanasius,  so  that  he,  who  believes  one,  must  necessarily 
disbelieve  the  other.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
same  individual  to  believe  both,  though  the  Church  of 
England  very  wisely,  no  doubt,  requires  both  to  be  be- 
lieved. But,  in  what  respects  the  second  person  in  the 
trinity,  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian  creeds  flatly  con- 
tradict each  other;  for  the  former  represents  the  Son 
as  born  in  time,  and  the  latter  as  existing  from  eternity. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  creed  is,  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  '  God  of  God,  light  of  light?  &c.  But  the 
doctrine,  of  the  creed,  which  is  ascribed  to  Athanasius, 
but  which  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  about  the  year 
800  and  which,  'if  we  do  not  keep  whole  and  undented, 
we  are  to  perish  everlastingly,'  is  that  <  the  son  is  God/  <  the 
Son  Almighty,  '.'the  Son  Eternal,'  &c.  &c.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Nicene  creed  is,  that  the  son  is  subordinate 
to  the  father ;  but  the  creed  which  passes  under  the  title  of 
Athanasian,  excludes  all  notion  of  subordinate  agency  or 
origin. 
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i  to  ask:  Would  the  credit  of  our  church  be 

much  shaken  if  she  were  to  release  her  memb. 

weD  as  in  other  n  from  an  obligation  which  it  is 

Bible  to  perform  ;  and  which  can  have  no  other  e 
than  that  of  multiplying  the  number  of  hypocrites  or 
schismatics,  of  violating  truth,  br^f  dissolving  the  bond 
of  ecclesiastical  peace?  The  nearer  we  approach  to  the 
age  of  the  apostles,  the  more  simple  we  find  the  formu- 
laries of  faith:  The  Nicene  creed,  for  instann 
complex  than  the  Athanasian  ;  and  the  creed  called  'the 
Ies,'  but  which  was  of  later  origin,  is  less  obscure 
and  metaphysical  than  that  of  the  council  of  Nice.  But 
liow  simple  were  the  formularies  of  laith  which  were  re- 
quired in  a  more  early  period,  before  men  began  to  traffic 
in  metaphysical  creeds,  and  to  dole  out  salvation  only  to 
those  who  would  consent  to  renounce  the  use  of  their 
understanding!  'If,'  says  St.  Paul,  'thou  shalt  confess 
w  ith  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine 
heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt 
\ed.'  Ep.  Rom.  x.  8.  Does  the  apostle  say  thou 
shalt  not  be  saved  unless  thou  believest  in  the  doctrines  of 
nalsin,  t!  >ious  conception,  the  atonement  and 

No  ;  but  he  asserts  it  to  be  sufficient  for  our 
immortal  happiness  to  ackowledge  the  divine  mission  of 
,  and  to  have  that  belief  in  a  future  life  which  in- 
fluences the  conduct  and  affections. 

We  have  already  digressed  too  far  from  the  object  be- 
fore us,  which  was  to  shew  how  closely  the  second  person 
in  the  trinity  of  the  Nicene  creed  may  be  identified  in  the 
writings  of'Philo.  The  first  passage  which  we  will  pro- 
duce, is  the  following : 

Xf£jodouff  xai  twv  ctXXyv  artgu)]/  tcottok;  t£  au  xat  ?£0?na? 
fvacf/AGwa;,  w?  TroifAw  xai  (3a<nX*i>?  *o  Stof  aya  Kara,  J'lxrjv 
Xflti  vopty  7T£ QfTn<ra>i*tm  rov  q$w  Vvtov  hoyoy  tt£ wroyotev 
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mov  o?  rr\v  v7rip.ikuot,v  ty\q  a^ocq  rxvrng  ccysXys,  oiocri  //,£- 
yocKov  j3a<nA£w?  viragos  Siah^ircii.  Philo  ed  Turneb. 
\hb%  fol.  p.  132. 

With  the  watchfulness  of  a  shepherd,  says  Philo,  and 
the  majesty  of  a  king,  God  regulates  according  to  fixed 
laws,  the  constitution  of  the  heavens,  the  revolutions  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  harmonious  movements  of  the 
other  stars,  having  invested  his  legitimate  logos,  his  first* 
born  son,  with  the  care  of  this  sacred  flock,  as  the  vice- 
gerent of  a  mighty  sovereign. 

Here  the  logos  is  distinctly  mentioned  as  the  first-born 
son  of  God,  and  as  bis  great  vicegerent  in  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  universe. 

In  p-  406,  Philo  having  mentioned  that  there  appear 
to  him  to  be  two  temples  of  the  Deity,  says,  that  one  of 
them  is  odf  o  xo(T[xo<;9  sv  u>  xat  a,g%is(>£vg,  o  TrfjUiroyovos  ocurov 
S-f  to?  Xoyos  ;  this  world,  in  which  the  divine  logos,  who  is 
his  first-born,  ministers  as  his  priest. 

Here  the  divine  logos  is  described  under  the  character 
of  the  first-born  hierarch  of  the  world.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  turn  of  thought  and  expression  in  the  above 
and  in  other  passages  of  Philo  which  has  a  close  resem- 
blance to  that  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Indeed  that 
epistle,  as  well  as  some  other  parts  of  the  Apostolical 
epistles  betray  a  fondness  for  the  allegorical  mode  of  in- 
terpreting scripture,  which  was  one  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  Alexandrian  school. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  confession  of  Philo  himself, 
and  from  his  writings,  which  afford  a  still  stronger  proof, 
he  was  prone  to  fits  of  enthusiastic  rapture,  something 
like  the  Sibylline  frenzy,  during  which  he  was  wont  to 
mistake  the  suggestions  of  a  heated  fancy  for  divine  oracles, 
and  *r££i  Sv,  oux  oi<fc,  /Aai/rmffOaf,  to  give  vent  to  his  ignor- 
ance in  prophetic  declamation. 

In  one  of  those  moments,  so  auspicious  to  the  felicity 
of  visionaries,  he  asserts  his  mind  to  have  told  him,  that 
besides  the  two  sovereign  and  prime  energies  of  the  one 
only  true  God,  tm  ovta*  opw  &ou,  goodness  and  power, 
there  was  a  third  (the  logos),  which  was  a  point  of  concen- 
tration between  both.  '  ***  T^tov  &  <rvv*yuyov  *f*fl>e»J 
uktov  Civ«»  Xoyov.  Very  clear  and  definite  ideas  are  not 
to  be  expected  in  such  writers  as  Philo,  nor  m  the  mystics 
of  the  Alexandrian,  nor  of  any  other  school.  Vague  and 
indeterminate  ideas  are  the  aliment  of  mysticism;  and 
where  they  are  excluded,  the  dreams  of  visionaries  must 


5    /not. 

^xpiu-  like  the  vitality »of  i  mouse  in  agtooo  exl 

:  .      i>hil«>    has    (old  n~.    p,  76}    tfiaJ   hi-  Midi 
SfoX*i7rTiKrG*i  U)  bfl  by  (he  spirit  of  the  divinif i 

in  other  words,  t<>  be  inspired.     We  all  know  from  a 
Had  of  examp  IT  the  visionaries  of  our  own  times, 

that  the  common  Hurt  of  such  imagined  inspiration  is  to 
make  men  talk  nonsense ;  but  the   i  lie  is  that  the 

use  of  Philo,  carefully  copied,  and  faithfully  pre- 

(1  bv  the  fathers  of  the  Alexandria]  been 

transmitted,  as  a  sacred  treasure  to  the  diii  nmu- 

in  Christendom,  and  has  proved  most   mischievous 

in  its  effects,  by  making  a  mystic  labyrinth  of  the  simple 

i  which  Jesus  delivered  to  his  disciples. 

In  p.  4,  in  the  treatise  on  the  creation  of  the  world,  we 

find  Philo  saying,  rov  $i  xo^xtov  y.xi  yonro-/  §z>oy  Xoyoy  xxi 

Stov  Xoyoy*  uxova.  Xtyu  Ssov.      The  logos*  is  here  termed 

ntge  of  God.     til  another  passage,  p.  563,  Philo  says, 

Xoycq  tit  urn*   tiKuv    §eovt   81  To  <ruw7nx?  6  xo<rfAO$    i$v\fjLiovc- 

•yfiTo.      In  this  last  passage  the  logos  is  again  called  trie 

of  God,  by  whom  the  world  was  made.     Here  we 

ive  that  subordinate  instittmcntality  ascribed  to  the 

.  which  the  Nicene  fathers  thought  fit  to  establish  as 
an  article  of  the  orthodox  faith.  The  §t  oi,  'by  whom* 
the  instrumentality  or  agency  Operating  by  superior 
volition,  which  Philo  supposed  to  belong  to  the  logos,  the 
Nicene  creed  transfers  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  'by  whom 
all  things  were  made.' 

pedes  of  mediatorial  office  is  assigned  to  the  logos 
by  Philo,  as  well  as  a  diversity  of  nature,  partaking  of  the 
human  and  the  divine,  not  unbegotten  like  God,  nor  begot- 
ten tifo-  men,  but  between  the  two  extremes,  and  having 
an  affinity  to  both.  The  following  is  a  very  remarkable 
»ge :  • 

1  Tw  $i  x^xyysXu  v.xi  7rge<r£irxTu  Xoyu  ftcctxv  t£*if* 
roy  i^ccK-y  o  tx  oXx  ytvi/n<?x?  ira.rr,^}  iyx  piS-ogics  c-rac,  to 
ymofx.tyov  foxxpivn  rev  fKi7co\y\y.oToq.  *0  «T  avro;  txerr^  [xtu 
$?i  rev  S'vrjTOj  x.npa,wci>TO$  an  irpo$  to  ap3"«ptoi/,  - 
fttfffjt  h  ro'j  Y\ys(xovo<;  tt^os  to  vty\xoov.  ayxXXtrai  Jf  rx» 
Tti  jugex  y.xi  Tiixv\jyou.gyoq    6uffjy  t^S^yiiTXi  <pa<rxuw,    Kxyu 


*  The  words  xflt*  Siov  Xoyoy  are,  we  since  find,  omitted  by  Manger, 
\  they  arc  not  found  in  I  "      :'.     R. 
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tufTWtitv    ava    (xt<rov   ytvgiov   koci    vy.uv9    cure    ocy^u^Tog    tat 
o  Ssc;  uu9  ouTf   yiwyroq  oc<;  npus,    aXXoc    fxt(ro$   tcoj/    axpwv, 

The  universal  father,  says  Phjlo,  has  appointed  the 
chief  of  his  angels,  his  most  ancient  i:ord,  to  that  distin- 
guished situation,  in  which,  placed  on  the  confines  of  both 
natures,  he  acts  as  a  boundary  line  between  the  creation 
and  the  creator.  As  a  suppliant  he  intercedes  in  behalf  of 
ever  frail  and  erring  man  to  the  incorruptible  God,  while 
he  perforins  the  office  of  an  embassador  between  the  al- 
mighty sovereign  and  his  subjects.  The  functions,  which 
be  discharges,  are  the  source  of  his  joy,  and  he  magnifies 
the  high  dignity  of  his  office,  exclaiming,  I  am  the  me- 
diator between  the  Lord  and  you ;  neither  being  unbe- 
gotten  as  God,  nor  born  like  man,  but  a  centre  of  union 
for  the  two  extremes.  This  is  the  most  definite  rendering 
which  we  can  give  of  the  above  passage ;  and,  if  it  be 
vague,  the  fault  is  not  ours,  so  much  as  that  of  the  ori- 
ginal, which  is  vague,  because  the  writer  was  visionary  ; 
and  ventured,  far  beyond  his  depth,  into  a  sea  of  theolo- 
gical metaphysics,  where  every  thing  is  unsettled  and  con- 
fused, and  where  the  savage  and  the  sage  must  alike  be 
destitute  of  reason  and  experience  for  their  guide. 

If  we  had  space  we  should  multiply  our  quotations  from 
the  writings  of  Philo,  who  may  be  called  the  great  hiero- 
phant  of  theological  mysticism  and  allegory,  and  from 
whom  the  Alexandrian  fathers  evidently  derived  part  of 
that  philosophy,  of  Jewish,  Babylonish,  and  Grecian  ex- 
traction, with  which  they  corrupted  the  crystalline  purity 
of  the  gospel. 

Among  the  christian  professors  of  Alexandria,  and 
other  persons  who  adopted  their  opinions,  Mr.  Jerning- 
ham  first  mentions  the  name  of  Tertullian,  who,  though 
he  never  resided  in  that  place,  evinced  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  the  theological  scheme  which  was  taught  in  this 
celebrated  school.  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Origen,  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  are  next  produced,  particularly  as  sup- 
porting the  doctrine  of  demonism,  and  extending  the 
region  of  superstition.  The  demonologv  of  the  Jews  was 
not  of  Grecian,  but  of  Oriental  extraction ;  and  appears 
to  have  been  wrought  into  a  regular  system  during  their 
captivity  in  Babylon.  The  Jews,  who  afterwards  went  to 
reside  in  Alexandria,  carried  with  them  their  adscititious 
creed  in  the  agency  of  demons ;  and  this  creed  was  gra- 
dually amalgamated  with  the  Platonic  philosophy  whicfe 
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taugjit  at  that  place,  and  with  which  it  soon  formed  a 
sort  of  homogeneous  compound  of  mysticism  and  absur- 
dity. 

\lr.  Jerningham  terminates  his  brief  notice  of  the  Alex- 
andrian divines  with  that  of  St.  Austin,  a  name  of  por- 
tentous magnitude  in  the  Christian  world;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  whose  writings  in  vitiating  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus,  and  perplexing  the  minds  of  his  followers, 
hag  perhaps  been  altogether  more  extensive  and  perma- 
nent than  that  of  all  the  other  fathers  of  the  church.  To 
him  we  are  principally  indebted  for  having  dug  that  deep 
pit  of  predestination,  in  which  so  many  sincere  but  ignorant 
believers  have  been  sunk  in  despair. 

•  With  all  the  veneration/  says  Mr.  Jerningham,  '  that  is  so 
justly  due  to  the  great  apostle  of  the  gentiles,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm,  that  it  is  a  misfortune  to  the  christian  world  that  Austin 
ever  exchanged  his  Plato  for  Saint  Paul.  The  apostle  of  the 
gentiles  had  acquired  in  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees  a  consir 
derable  share  of  Jewish  erudition,  through  which  he  communi- 
cated the  christian  doctrine  in  a  profusion  of  words  that  are 
sometimes  involved  and  obscure.  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  ver.  29,  and  in  the  ninth,  ver.  18,  the 
apostle  mentions  the  influence  that  God  exercises  over  human 
agency.  An  opinion  of  such  tremendous  importance  is  brought 
forward  incidentally,  without  any  preparatory  introduction,  or 
any  acknowledgment  of  divine  communication.  The  words  of 
the  apostle  are  magnified  by  Saint  Austin  in  his  accustomed 
manner  of  exaggeration ;  and  in  his  rapid  career  of  thought, 
hastening  from  deduction  to  deduction,  he  conceived  in  a  gloomy 
and  unfortunate  hour  that  monster  of  the  human  mind,  predes- 
tination !  Speaking  of  the  two  cities,  Saint  Austin  expresses 
himself  in  this  unequivocal  manner:  "  Quarum  est  una  quae 
praedestinata  est  in  eternum  regnare  cum  deo :  altera  eternum 
supplicium  subire  cum  diabolo." 

*  No  pen  can  record  the  extensive  mischief  that  has  flowed, 
and  still  continues  to  flow,  from  this  theological  opinion:  it 
chills  the  ardour  of  hope,  converts  the  filial  affection  due  to  the 
father  of  mankind  into  terror,  invalidates  the  efforts  of  virtue, 
mocks  the  patient  sufferer,  laughs  at  the  tear  that  asks  for 
mercy,  thwarts  the  principle  of  reason,  erases  the  claims  of 
justice,  and  changes  the  nature  of  God/ 

Our  readers  will  we  trust  accord  with  us,  in  admiring 
the  force,  the  beauty,  and  the  truth  of  the  last  paragraph 
which  we  have  quoted,  relative  to  a  doctrine  on  which, 
though  it  constitutes  one  of  the  articles  of  the  establish- 
ment, it  seems  the  highest  presumption  either  of  indi<- 

S2 
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viduals,  or  of  councils  and  synods  to  pronounce  their  dog- 
matical decrees. 

*  In  a  diligent  perusal/  says  Mr.  Jerningham,  *  of  Saint 
Austin's  treatise  "  De  Civitate  Dei,"  I  discovered  none*of  those 
ingots  to  which  the  French  bishop  alludes :  but  I  frequently 
met-  with  passages  unworthy  of  a  great  and  comprehensive 
mind.  In  the  25th  chapter  of  the  second  book,  Saint  Austin 
commemorates  a  battle  (with  all  the  pomp  of  reality)  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  among  Yhe  Pagan  deities ;  he  says,  that  be- 
fore the  devils,  oHfalsely  reputed  gods,  were  engaged  in  this 
terrible  conflict,  bowlings  were  heard  in  the  air,  and  clashing 
•f  arms,  and  sounds  of  martial  instruments.  The  aerial  armies 
at  length  descended  on  some  plain  in  Campania,  where  many 
spectators  were  witnesses  of  the  contest,  which  lasted  several 
days.  The  purport  of  this  battle,  Saint  Austin  asserts,  wa< 
To  provoke  among  the  Romans  those  intestine  commotions  which 
vooii  after  ensued;  and  the  example  of  the  gods  was  a  justifica- 
tion of  all  the  outrages  and  massacres  they  committed  during 
the  civil  contentions. 

1  Passages  of  a  more  objectionable  nature  occur  in  the  9th 
chapter  of  the  Cth  book,  which  exhibits  the  most  revolting  re 
petitions  of  indecent  language  ;  and  in  the  26th  chapter  of  the 
7th  book,  and  in  the  14th  book,  from  the  16th  chapter  to  the 
24th,  the  same  impurity  of  diction  recurs.  It  is  aljnost  painful 
to  transcribe  his  remark  upon  the  immaculate  conception :  "  God 
spoke  by  his  angel,  and  the  virgin  was  impregnated  through  the 
ear."  "  Dens  loquebatur  per  angelum,  et  Virgo  per  aurem  im- 
prcgnabatur."  Bossuet,  in  alluding  to  the  same  subject,  ex- 
presses himself  in  this  puerile  manner :  "  C'est  un  fleur  que 
son  integrite  a  poussee." 

1  The  figurative  veil  that  concealed  the  image  of  Isis  in  the 
temple  of  Sais,  may,  in  its  emblematic  sense,  be  applied  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  true  religion,  on  whose  hallowed  peplum  when- 
ever the  fathers  of  the  church  or  modern  divines  lay  their 
clumsy  hands,  they  expose  to  ridicule  what  they  intend  to  hold 
up  to  veneration. 

*  In  the  7th  chapter  oT  the  16th  book  "  De  Civitate,"  Saint 
Austin  discourses  on  the  manner  in  which  the  animals  who 
could  neither  swim  nor  fly,  were  enabled  to  reach  the  distant 
islands  after  the  deluge.  The  good  father  is  of  opinion,  that 
they  might  have  been  conveyed  to  the  remote  islands  by  the 
agency  of  celestial  spirits :  I  appeal  to  the  candour  of  the 
reader,  if  the  idea  of  an  immense  collection  of  tame  and  wild 
beasts,  travelling  through  the  air  on  the  backs  of  angels  does 
not  better  suit  the  farcical  mind  of  Rabelais,  than  the  concep- 
tion of  a  dignified  prelate  1 

*  In  one  of  the  most  elaborate  works  that  antiquity  hath  be- 
queathed to  us  (the  Evangelical  Preparations),  the  32d  chapter 
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*f  the  12th  book  bears  this  scandalous  proposition:  "  How  it 
may  be  fitting  to  use  falsehood,  as  a  medicine  for  those  who 
-\  aut  to  be  deceived."  In  this  chapter  Eusebius  produces  a 
passage  from  Plato,  which  commends  the  practice  of  pious  and 
salutary  frauds.  This  opinion  of  Plato  was  boldly  asserted  by 
the  Alexandrian  school,  and  renders  very  doubtful  many  pas- 
of  the  fathers.  In  speaking  of  the  testimony  due  to* 
primitive  writers,  Jortin  observes,  "  We  might  as  well 
believe  upon  the  authority  of  ^Esop  and  Phraedrus,  that  the 
fox  and  the  cat  held  a  dialogue  together  in  Greek  or  in  Latin.* 

'  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  in  the  present  day,  by  what 
Steps  Saint  Austin  ascended  the  throne  of  mental  dominion, 
and  by  what  means  he  subjugated  so  great  a  part  of  Christen- 
dom ;  for  he  invented  an  almost  new  scheme  of  religious  belief, 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  What  Cicero  says  of 
Plato,  is  applicable  to  Saint  Austin:  "  Novam  quandaiu  fixit 
in  libris  eivitatem."     (L.  1,  c.  52,  De  Oratore.) 

'  It  is  ingeniously  observed  by  Ridley,  that  when  learning 
fell  asleep  in  the  western  world,  her  last  thoughts  lingered  on 
St.  Austin,  the  object  of  her  admiration:  and  her  dreams 
during  her  long  repose,  presented  to  her  nothing  but  his  ex- 
cellencies :  when  she  awakened,  her  former  impressions  re- 
vived, and  her  partialities  acquired  still  greater  energy. 

■  Dupin,  a  Catholic  writer,  Beausobre,  and  other  respectable 
authors,  have  attempted  to  diminish  the  influence  of  Saint 
Austin,  The  Gallican  church,  exclusive  of  the  Jesuits  (who 
formed  a  numerous  protesting  body),  appears  to  have  always 
submitted  to  the  yoke  of  this  intellectual  usurper.  The  cele- 
brated Jesuit  Hardouin  laboured  with  persevering  assiduity,  to 
disconnect  the  fathers  from  the  Gallican  church.  This  he 
called  "  unstringing  the  beads  from  the  rosary  of  antiquity/* 

*  The  last  public  honour  payed  to  the  memory  of  Saint 
Austin  in  France,  was  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1775,  when  the  abbe 
Mauri,  in  the  church  of  the  Austin  Friars,  pronounced  his  pa- 
negyric, in  the  presence  of  cardinals,  archbishops,  and  digni- 
taries of  the  French  clergy.  Although  the  panegyrist  kept 
throughout  his  oratiou  on  the  sunny  side  of  his  subject,  he  dis- 
played nothing  very  interesting  or  splendid.  The  discourse  was 
said  to  be  unworthy  of  the  orator,  and  inadequate  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  his  dignified  audience/ 

In  the  next  part  of  this  elegant  essay,  Mr.  Jerningham 
strenuously  urges  the  necessity  of  a  new  revision  of  the 
liturgy  and  the  articles ;  and  he  enforces  his  arguments 
by  the  most  revered  names  and  the  most  respectable 
authorities.  One  of  the  objects  of  every  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  ought  to  be  the  production  of  peace  and 
good  will,  not  only  within,  but  without,  the  confines  of 
the  sanctuary.    Now,  in  order  to  promote  the  attainment 
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of  this  object,  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  exclude  all 
those  topics,  which,  without  ministering  either  to  edifica- 
tion, or  to  charity,  serve  only  to  occasion  divisions  and  to 
perpetuate  strife.  The  points  of  Christian  belief,  which 
are  essential,  are  few  and  clear;  and  to  insist  on  those, 
which  are  not  essential,  is  to  shew  more  fondness  for  con- 
tention and  debate,  than  for  charity  or  for  peace.  No 
Christian  will  controvert  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  God, 
or  that  Jesus  was  the  beloved  son  of  God ;  that  he 
taught  the  purest  doctrine,  and  set  the  most  holy  exam- 
ples; that  he  was  put  to  death  by  an  unjust  sentence  ;  but 
that  he  rose  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into  heaven.  No 
sincere  Christian,  whether  he  be  Catholic  or  Protestant,  whe- 
ther he  be  Calvinist  or  Arminian,  whether  he  be  Socinian, 
Arian,  or  Trinitarian,  whether  he  be  Presbyterian,  or 
Methodist,  will  controvert  any  of  the  several  heads  of 
doctrine  which  we  have  just  enumerated.  These,  there- 
fore, might  safely  be  inculcated  as  the  stable  principles  x>f 
christian  amity  and  ecclesiastical  union.  Some  sects  might 
believe  more,  but  none  could  believe  less;  and  more 
would  not  be  in  the  least  conducive  to  that  charity,  which 
is  the  bond  of  perfectness  between  men  on  earth  and 
angels  in  heaven. 

\Ve  would  leave  the  creed  of  individuals  to  the  con- 
science of  individuals  ;  but  the  creed  of  a  national  esta- 
blishment, which  is  designed  to  embrace,  as  in  one  ample 
fold,  numerous  individuals  of  great  diversities  of  belief, 
ought  to  retain  onhy  those  essentials  of  faith,  in  which  all 
seds  accord.  By  retaining  only  those  essentials,  which 
are  common  to  different  sects  of  Christians,  we  do  not 
condemn  these  tenets,  which  are  peculiar  to  each.  In  this 
case  silence  is  respect.  For  such  a  national  church, 
founded  on  such  a  broad  basis  as  is  most  truly  agreeable 
to  the  real  genius  of  Christianity,  would  not,  like  some 
less  comprehensive  establishments,  produce  opinions,  or 
enumerate  tenets,  merely  to  make  them  the  object  of  con- 
demnation and  obloquy  ;  of  bitter  reproofs  or  malevolent 
anathemas.  It  would  select  those  articles  of  belief,  which 
are  so  generally  held,  as  to  form  a  common  centre  of 
union  ;  but  it  would  not  either  disturb  this  union,  or  ren- 
der it  incomplete,  by  insisting  with  dogmatical  authorita- 
tiveness,  on  those  minor  points  of  belief  which  can  serve 
only  as  topics  of  strife  and  points  of  separation. 

What  ?  exclaims  the  man,  who  knows  not  the  true  spirit 
of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus.  What  ?  would  you  form  a  na- 
tional church  on  such  a  comprehensive  principle  as  to  in- 
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elude  Christians  of  all  denominations  ?  Would  you  include 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  Calvinist  and  Arminian,  with  all 
their  divisions  and  subdivisions,  their  coats  of  many  co- 
lours, and  their  creeds  of  various  hues,  in  the  same  sanc- 
tuary?   Yes,  we  reply  without  the  smallest  hesitation. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  wish  which  we  have  long  che- 
iod,  and  which  "we  trust  that  we  shall  retain  to  our 
latest  breath.     Nor  is  it  either  a  visionary  or  an  imprac- 
ticable scheme.     For  it  is  a  scheme,  which  jesus  himself 
has  taught  us  how  to  accomplish  with  the  greatest  facility 
and  the  utmost  possible  effect.     Take  the  prayer  which 
he  taught  his  disciples  as  the  model  of  those  which  you 
use  in  the  established  worship,  and  no  sect,  whatever  may 
be  its  peculiar  opinions,  could  reasonably  refuse  to  concur 
in  the  repetition  of  your  liturgy,  or  in  the  adoration  of  the' 
universal  father  in  the  national  sanctuary.     In  that  prayer, 
which  Jesus  gave  to  his  disciples,  as  a  pattern   to  be 
imitated  in  the  forms  of  human  supplication,  no  ideas  are 
introduced  but  such  as  will  find  some  chord  of  sympathy 
in  the  hearts  of  all  religionists  of  all  denominations.     Our 
common  dependance,  our  common  imperfections,  our  com- 
mon wants,  both  physical  and  moral,  are  appealed  lo  in 
this  divine  form  of  supplication,  not  as  a  cause  of  separa- 
tion, but  the  principle  of  union.     Would !  that  our 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors  would  lay  this  to  heart ; 
and  learn  before  it  be  too  late,  to  apply  the  only  possible 
remedy,  which   can  be  devised  for  the  religious  dissen- 
tions  of  these  realms,  that  the  gospel  of  Christ,  instead  of 
being  a  bone  of  contention,  may  be  the  cause  of  peace  and 
of  good  will  among  us  ;  that,  instead  of  wasting  our  time 
in  idle  and  fruitless  controversies,  about  unessential  doc- 
trines, we  may  employ  it  on  subjects  of  higher  moral  and 
intellectual  utility.       These  sentiments  will,  we   know, 
cause  us  to  be  assailed  with  a  tempest  of  calumny  and 
abuse.  But  truth  is  our  guide,  and  conscience  is  our  shield. 
Those  who  object  to  any  alterations  in  our  present  esta- 
blishment, seem  to  forget  that  the  establishment  is  founded 
on  the  principle  of  gradual  improvement.     The  founders  of 
our  church  never  thought  it  perfect ;  but  foresaw  that  it 
might,  and  trusted  that  it  would  be  ameliorated  by  suc- 
cessive alterations,  suited  to  times  and  circumstances,  and 
to  the  general  increase  of  scriptural  knowledge.     In  the 
preface  to  the  book  of  common  prayer,  it  is  expressly  said 
that 

■  the  particular  form  of  divine  worship  and  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies appointed  to  be  used  therein,  being  things  in  their  own 
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nature  indifferent  and  alterable,  and  so  acknowledged,  it  ts 
BUT  reasonable  that,  upon  weighty  and  important 'considera- 
tions, according  to  the  various  exigency  of  times,  and  occasions, 
and  alterations,  such  changes  should  le  made  therein,  as  to  those, 
that  are  in  place  of  authority,  should  from  time  to  time  seem 
either  necessary  or  expedient.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  in  the 
reigns  of  several  princes  of  blessed  memory  since  the  reforma- 
tion, the  church  upon  just  and  weighty  considerations  her 
thereunto  moving,  hath  yielded  to  make  such  alterations  in 
some  particulars,  as  in  their  respective  times  were  thought  con- 
venient/ 

Those  persons  who  oppose  all  alteration  in  the  liturgy 
and  the  articles,  seem  to  think  that  they  came  perfect  in 
every  part,  from  the  synod  of  our  first  reformers,  like 
Pallas  from  Jupiter's  brain.  They  forget  that  they  have 
already  undergone  several  alterations ;  and  that  our  ec- 
clesiastical system  itself  is  expressly  founded  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  improvement,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
intellectual  state  of  the  times,  and  to  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind. 

The  last  commission,  which  was  formed  for  improving 
the  liturgy,  and  for  enlarging  the  terms  of  communion, 
passed  the  great  seal  in  the  year  1689.  The  plan  itself 
was  patronised  by  Archbishop  Sancroft,  in  conjunction 
w  ith  the  most  pious  and  erudite  contemporary  theologians; 
but  the  design  was  unfortunately  frustrated  by  the  zealots 
of  that  day,  as  the  emancipation  of  the  catholics  has  been 
prevented  by  the  c  No  popery  V  cry  of  a  later  period. 

The  same  reasoning,  which  is  now  employed  to  prevent 
a  reform  in  the  church  of  England,  was  used,  at  the  period 
of  the  reformation,  to  prevent  any  correction  of  the  errors 
of  the  Romish  church.  The  retention  of  the  mass,  and 
of  all  the  mummery  of  Popish  superstition,  was  represented 
as  essential  to  the  very  preservation  of  Christianity  itself* 
If  the  people  relinquished  their  rosaries,  their  consecrated 
wfafers,  and  their  holy  waters,  atheism  was  sure  to  emerge 
from  the  abyss  beneath,  and  to  ravage  the  land.  In  the 
same  manner  it  is  now  contended  by  those,  who  love  to 
luxuriate  in  indolence,  that  if  we  were  to  give  up  one  of 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  or  to  alter  any  of  our  liturgic 
forms,  all  the  churches  and  steeples  in  the  land  would 
instantly  tumble  about  our  ears,  that  the  earth  would 
yaw  n  under  our  feet,  and  that  millions  of  fiends  in  the 
shades  below  would  rise  and  darken  the  air. 

But  let  us  not  be  prevented  by  vain  alarms  from  endea- 
vouring to  improve  the  good  work  of  religious  reforma- 
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tion,  which  our  ancestors  begun,  but  which  they  led. 
in  their  own  judgment,  incomplete.  While  our  political 
nation  is  in  a  state  of  gradual  improvement,  let  not 
our  ecclesiastical  system  retain  all  the  marks  of  the  igno- 
rance and  superstition  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. While  our  civil  and  criminal  code  are  gradually 
accommodated  by  the  wisdom  and  the  policy  of  our  legis- 
lators, to  the  increased  knowledge  and  civilization  of  the 
times,  let  not  our  religious  institutions  and  our  devotional 
forms  exhibit  all  their  ancient  traces  of  uncharitableness 
and  intolerance. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  articles  of  the  church 
of  England  amounted  to  forty-two ;  in  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth they  were  reduced  to  thirty-nine.  If,  in  the  short 
period  which  elapsed  between  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth  and  that  of  Elizabeth,  the  church  could  endure  the 
abolition  of  three  of  her  articles  without  feeling  any  sen- 
sible inconvenience,  surely  in  the  more  than  two  centuries, 
which  have  intervened  between  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  present  year  of  George  the  Third,  in  which  scriptural 
and  moral  knowledge  have  been  so. greatly  augmented, 
and  so  widely  diffused,  the  whole  body  of  the  articles 
might  safely  be  revised,  and  a  few  simple  and  essential 
truths  be  substituted  for  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
absurdities  and  contradictions.  If  a  national  establishment 
were  at  this  moment  to  be  formed,  and  such  a  body  of 
articles  as  we  now  have,  were  to  be  appended  to  it,  the 
cry  of  savage  intolerance  and  of  an  unjustifiable  invasion 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment  would  be  heard  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  The  establishment  of 
the  inquisition  itself  would  hardly  produce  a  more  de-. 
termined  resistance.  The  truth  is,  that  such  articles  as 
those  of  our  establishment  are  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  temper  and  the  genius  of  the  times,  and  to  the  general 
scale  of  knowledge  and  of  charity.  It  is  only  their  long 
continuance,  which  has  produced  the  present  apathy  with 
respect  to  their  tendencies  and  effects.  They  are  like  an 
ulcer  or  a  wen  to  which  the  eye  has  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed, that  the  mind  ceases  to  be  struck  by  the  danger  or 
the  deformity. 

We  know  that  there  are  many  persons,  who  think  that  if 
any  of  the  rubbish  of  superstition  which  is  at  present 
heaped  up  round  the  establishment,  in  the  form  of  articles 
and  creeds,  were  removed,  the  whole  structure  would 
totter  to  its  base.  But  this  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that 
the  solidity  of  the  building  would  be  increased ;  and  the 
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beauty,  which  is  now  hidden  by  such  a  collection  of  filth 
and  deformity,  would  strike  every  eye. 

The  more  rational  and  liberal \  the  more  comprehensive 
and  scriptural,  the  liturgy  and  the  articles  of  a  national  es- 
tablishment are  rendered,  the  more  they  breathe  the  fra- 
grance of  universal  charity,  the  greater  number  of  sincere 
worshippers  will  they  attract  into  the  sanctuary.  No 
schism  will  rend  such  a  church ;  for  it  is  not  charity  but 
intolerance,  it  is  not  liberality  but  narrow-mindedness, 
which  generates  schism,  and  multiplies  schismatics.  Let 
the  church  of  England  enlarge  the  terms  of  her  commu- 
nion ;  let  her  render  her  liturgy  at  once  simple,  scriptural, 
and  comprehensive,  according  to  the  model  of  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  she  will  so  far  diminish  the  number  of  her 
enemies,  and  increase  that  of  her  friends,  that  she  will 
be  impenetrable  to  every  assault.  Let  the  sentiment  of 
peace  and  good  will  pervade  all  her  devotional  forms ;  let 
the  God  of  peace  be  worshipped,  not  in  the  tone  and  the 
diction  of  sectarian  controversy,  but  in  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  unfeigned  benevolence  ;  not  with  polemical  as- 
perity but  with  affectionate  tenderness ;  and  all  religionists 
of  all  denominations  who  possess  any  portion  of  the  spirit 
of  Jesus,  will  hasten  to  hear  the  ministration  of  hope 
and  comfort  within  those  walls,  where  devotion  is 
kindled  by  love,  and  the  father  of  mercies  is  adored 
at  once  by  the  understanding  and  the  heart.  We  shall 
conclude  this  article  with  a  sentence  with  which  the  kind- 
hearted  and  enlightened  Mr.  Jerningham  terminates  his 
essay  on  the  Alexandrian  School. 

Mr.  Jerningham  will,  we  are  sure,  give  us  credit  for 
being  animated  with  a  portion  of  his  sincerity  and  disin- 
terestedness in  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  ecclesiastical  reformation,  and  in  the  wish  that 
that  reformation  may  augment  the  solidity  and  the  useful- 
ness of  the  establishment. 

'  May  the  stately  cedar  that  is  rooted  on  our  holy  mount, 
extend  her  branches  to  a  wider  circumference ;  and  brightening 
in  the  radiance  of  celestial  light,  may  she  endure  to  time's  con- 
cluding scene  !' 
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(Concluded.) 

T 1 1 F  second  volume  of  this  work  opens  with  an  extremely 
well- written  introduction,  containing  an  account  of  the 
state  of  India  under  the  long  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  who 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  men  whom  providence 
exhibits  but  rarely  on  the  stage  of  mortality.  His  reign, 
which  lasted  near  a  century,  was  one  continued  series  of 
conquests  over  the  native  powers,  and  his  empire,  like 
that  of  Alexander,  fell  to  pieces  at  his  death. 

The  marriage  of  Charles  II.  with  the  Infanta  of  Por- 
tugal, added  Bombay  to  the  British  settlements  in  India. 
In  1664,  the  French,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gain, 
fitted  out  a  formidable  fleet  and  established  an  East  India 
Company.  Their  factories  were  established  at  St.  Thome 
and  Trincomalee,  but  in  the  usual  spirit  of  their  nation, 
their  intrigues  were  extended  over  India.  About  this 
period  the  English  first  began  to  take  part  in  the  wars 
between  the  native  powers.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Surat,  Aurungzebe  had  a  formidable  enemy  in  the  person 
of  Sevagee,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  horde  of  petty 
native  chiefs.  The  English  being  the  allies  of  Aurungzebe, 
their  settlement  of  Surat  was  attacked  by  Sevagee,  but  it 
was  defended  with  such  effect  by  the  English,  that  Aurung- 
zebe gave  them  several  fresh  grants  of  adjacent  territory, 
with  new  phirmaunds  or.  licences  to  trade. 

The  stability  of  the  company's  power  in  India  was 
threatened  about  this  period  in  consequence  of  certain 
disputes  having  arisen  on  the  subject  of  precedency  be- 
tween the  company's  servants  and  the  king's  officers. 
These  affairs  of  punctilio  were  of  course  totally  unintelli- 
gible to  the  natives,  and  were  artfully  turned  te  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  English  by  their  French  and  other  European 
rivals,  who  had  their  secret  emissaries  dispersed  over 
India. 

The  period  between  1684  and  the  revolution  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  flourishing  in  the  annals  of  the  East 
India  Company.  The  trade  with  China  and  the  Soice 
Islands  was  established  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  the  im- 
portant settlement  of  Calcutta  was  acquired.  This  pros- 
perity seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  prudent  line  of 
policy  adopted  by  Sir  John  Child,  the  company's  chief 
servant  in  India  for  many  years. 

During  the  contentions  of  the  native  princes  at  that 
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period,  it  was  usual  for  the  British  residents  to  send  large 
bribes  to  all  parties,  but  even  this  did  not  always  save  the 
interests  of  the  English  East  India  Company  from  suffer- 
ing severely  from  the  rapacity  of  the  conqueror.  Indeed, 
we  find,  that  until  the  company  became  formidable  to  the 
native  powers  by  embodying  a  standing  army  of  their  own, 
their  property  or  the  persons  of  their  servants  were  never 
secure. 

Mr.  Bruce,  in  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  transactions 
of  the  company,  from  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the 
revolution  in  1688,  and  with  which  he  concludes  his  se- 
cond volume,  thus  accounts  for  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  company's  military  power  in  India.  After  detailing 
the  distresses  to  which  their  servants  abroad  were  subject 
for  the  want  of  a  military  protection,  he  informs  us,  that 
the  company  were  of  opinion  : 

c  That  unless  fortified  stations  yielding  a  revenue  equal  to 
the  charges  of  them  could  be  obtained,  and  unless  a  naval  and 
military  force  could  be  employed  to  impress  the  sovereigns  in 
India,  that  the  English  could  retaliate  the  wrongs  they  were 
suffering,  the  trade  and  possessions  of  the  company  could  not 
be  preserved ;  because  the  native  powers  considered  them  as 
merchants  only,  who  might  be  useful,  by  their  contributions  and 
service,  but  who  could  not  bring  a  force  to  redress,  or  to 
revenge  the  injuries  they  might  sustain.' 

The  following  conclusions  from  the  preceding  details, 
are  then  given : 

*  That  during  the  reigus  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  though 
the  domestic  aad  foreign  administration  of  the  company's  affairs 
were  affected  by  the  treaties  in  Europe,  and  by  the  rivalship  of 
European  companies  in  the  East,  they  were  uniformly  protected 
by  the  crown  ;  that  during  the  wars  between  the  Indian  powers, 
they  received  the  recommettdatious  of  the  king  to  the  sovereigns 
in  whose  dominions  the  roots  of  their  trade  were  situated  ;  that 
the  crown,  as  a  further  encouragement,  conferred  on  them  the 
Islands  of  Bombay  and  St.  Helena,  in  full  property,  vested 
them  with  the  power  of  making  war  or  peace  with  the  native 
princes  or  states,  gave  them  authority  to  coin  money,  current  in 
the  countries  in  which  they  traded ;  empowered  them  to  direct 
courts  of  judicature  in  their  settlements,  and  to  exercise  admi- 
ralty jurisdiction  ;  erected  Madras  into  a  corporation,  under  the 
company's  seal ;  that  questions  respecting  their,  authority  over 
English  subjects,  within  their  limits,  might  be  prevented,  and 
enabled  them  to  prosecute  interlopers  in  courts  of  law  in  Eng- 
land, and,  by  a  more  summary  procedure,  to  bring  them  to  jus- 
tice in  India ;  and  that  though  they  relinquished  to  the  crown 
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the  settlements  they  had  established  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
toning  their  union  with  the  Assada  merchants,  they  were  subse- 
quently protocol  by  the  king  against  the  Levant  Company,  en- 
deavouring to  check  their  imports  from  the  countries  within 
their  limit-. 

■  That  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  uniformly  protected  the 
«  ompany  against  the  interlopers,  who,  when  they  found  that 
licenced  for  trade  to  India  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  crown, 
nmmed  three  distinct  characters;  the  interlopers,  who  fitted 
out  ships  in  England,  and  carried  stock  to  trade  in  India  (as 
they  pretended)  at  ports  not  resorted  to  by  the  company's  ships ; 
the  interlopers,  who  fitted  out  ships  in  England,  and  had  formed 
illicit  connections  with  some  of  the  company's  servants  in  India, 
who,  in  violation  of  their  covenants  and  their  duty,  engaged  to 
aid  in  defrauding  their  masters;  and  the  interlopers,  who  fitted 
out  ships  and  took  in  cargoes  on  English  capital,  in  foreign 
ports,  and  proposed  to  bring  home  Indian  produce,  to  be  sold 
in  foreign  markets ;  that  each  of  those  classes  of  interlopers 
acted  according  to  the  amount  of  their  stock  on  equipments, 
against  the  company's  trade,  and  frequently  occasioned  the  ex- 
action* and  contributions  to  which  their  foreign  settlements  were 
subjected ;  that  the  crown,  on  discovering  these  illegal  and  frau- 
dulent proceedings,  and  on  finding  that  the  abettors  of  the  in- 
terlopers were  chiefly  company's  servants,  who  had  violated  their 
covenants,  granted  full  protection  to  the  company,  against  the 
losses  and  the  ruin  which  such  frauds  must  inevitably  have 
brought  on  a  corporation,  which,  by  public  efforts,  and  by  a 
large  joint  stock,  had  created,  and  continued,  a  direct  com- 
merce between  England  and  the  East  Indies. 

*  That  the  East  India  Company,  after  finding  phirmaunds,  or 
grants  of  privileges,  and  exemptions  from  customs,  insufficient 
to  protect  either  the  seats  of  their  trade  or  the  transit  of  their 
goods,  through  the  interior  provinces,  resolved  to  commence 
hostilities  against  the  Mogul,  and  to  assume  the  rank  of  an  in- 
dependent power,  by  constituting  a  regency  at  Bombay  and  Fort 
St.  George,  and  a  similar  regency  at  Chittagong,  should  the 
large  armament  sent  to  the  East  Indies,  succeed  in  obtaining 
possession  of  tl  t  station ;  that,  to  consolidate  this  system  it 
was  necessary  to  incur  the  charges  of  erecting  fortifications  and 
maintaining  garrisons,  for  the  protection  of  trade,  and  not  less 
so,  to  have,  in  the  Indian  seas,  a  naval  force,  superior  to  that 
possessed  by  any  of  the  native  princes,  and  equal  to  resist  (in 
the  event  of  war  in  Europe),  the  armaments  of  the  maritime 
powers,  having  settlements  or  trade  in  the  East  Indies/ 

In  their  assumption  of  military  power  in  India,  the 
English  were  only  imitating  the  policy  of  the  Dutch,  who 
had  long  before  erected  military  forts  at  all  their  stations, 
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and  thus  not  only  secured  themselves  from  the  attacks  of 
the  natives,  but  also  against  the  introduction  of  any  rival 
European  power.  The  repeated  extortions  of  the  Mogul 
and  his  agents  fully  justified  the  precautionary  measures 
thus  adopted  by  the  Europeans,  and  we  think  it  unfair  at 
this  distant  period  to  call  in  question  the  policy  which  ori- 
ginally dictated  the  establishment  of  the  European  military 
arrangements  in  India. 

The  cordial  alliance  which  subsisted  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Holland  after  the  accession  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  did  not  extend  beyond  his  European  subjects. 
In  India,  the  jealousies  of  the  Dutch,  although  they  never 
broke  out  into  open  hostilities,  continued  to  annoy  the 
English  trade  in  the,  Indian  seas.  In  1690,  the  Frencn 
sent  out  a  formidable  fleet  with  a  view  to  sweep  the  seas 
of  the  Dutch  and  English  traders,  and  although  the  en- 
gagements which  took  place  with  the  combined  fleets  were 
bravely  contested  by  the  latter,  yet  there  was  a  coldness  in 
the  co-operation  of  the  Dutch  which  allowed  the  French 
to  escape  without  suffering  an  absolute  defeat.  They  were 
enabled",  therefore,  to  reinforce  the  few  settlements  they 
had  in  India  and  to  protect  their  merchants  vessels  from 
capture. 

The  period  between  1688  and  the  close  of  the  century, 
was  consumed  in  struggles  of  various  kinds  on  the  part  of 
the  monopolists,  whose  annals  are  now  under  review.  The 
king  still  continued  to  exercise  what  wras  at  that  time  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  inseparable  prerogatives  of  royalty, 
namely,  the  right  of  granting  licences  to  private  merchants 
to  trade  with  India.  The  lawyers  declared  that  no  grant 
of  exclusive  trade  to  the  company  was  valid  without  an  act 
of  parliament ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  also  voted  in 
the  session  of  1693-1694,  that  *  it  was  the  right  of  all 
Englishmen  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  or  to  any  part  of 
the  world,  unless  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament.'  The 
rivals  of  the  company  were  thus  emboldened  in  their  attacks 
upon  its  privileges  and  their  number  increased  so  as  to 
endanger  the  continuance  of  the  regular  company's  trade. 
The  enterprizing  individuals  who  were  occupied  in  break- 
ing through  what  the  voice  of  the  nation  at  that  period 
denominated  an  unjust  and  odious  monopoly,  are  branded 
by  our  annalist  with  the  unseemly  epithets  of  interlopers 
and  even  pirates.  That  a  few  vessels  manned  and  armed 
for  purposes  of  piracy,  should  escape  the  vigilance  of  the 
navy  at  that  period,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  it  is 
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'unfair  to  enumerate  marauders  of  this  description  as  being 
'encouraged  by  the  government  at  home  in  their  depreda- 
tions on  their  fellow  subjects. 

The  close  <>f  the  17th  century  brings  us  to  the  close  of 
Mr.  Bruce's  work.  The  London  Company  was  compelled 
\  uriety  of  untoward  occurrences  to  take  into  partner- 
ship the  '  interlopers/  and  '  pirates,'  who  had  so  much 
annoyed  them,  and  their  firm  was  now  changed  into  that 
of  the  united  company  of  merchants  trading  to  the  East 
Indies. 

The  results  with  which  the  third  volume  concludes,  ex- 
hibit in  a  clear  manner  the  relative  situations  of  the  London 
Company  and  their  formidable  rivals,  who  were  at  length 
formed  into  a  separate  association  by  the  title  of  the  English 
Company.  The  following  extract,  which  alludes  to  the 
final  extinction  of  the  rival  companies,  affords  a  succinct 
view  of  the  history  of  the  East  India  Company  at  that 
period,  and  presents  some  inferences  which  will,  no  doubt, 
meet  with  mature  consideration,  when  our  legislators 
enter  upon  the  discussion  respecting  the  renewal  of  the 
company's  charter. 

*  The  impracticability  of  completing  the  union,  while  the 
separate  interests  of  the  two  companies  were  to  be  adjusted 
by  themselves,  led  to  the  act,  the  sixth  of  Queen  Anne,  which 
compelled  both  to  appeal  to  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  Godol- 
phin,  whose  able  award  terminated,  upon  fair  and  just  terms, 
that  competition,  which  plausible  theories  of  commerce,  and 
the  improvident  establishment  of  opposing  companies,  had  so 
unhappily  begun;  an  award,  which  took  away  from  each,  the 
possibility  of  recourse  to  expedients  for  maintaining  separate 
interests,  and,  in  itself,  recognized,  as  by  law  it  was  authorized 
to  do,  all  the  privileges  which  the  grants  of  the  crown  had 
given  to  the  London  Company,  and  all  the  rights  which  the  Eng- 
lish Company  had  derived  from  an  act  of  legislature,  and  com- 
bining both,  confirmed  the  corporate  capacity  of  the  United 
Company  of  merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East  In- 
dies/ 

'  From  the  whole  of  these  annals  it  appears,  that  the  United 
Company,  as  recognized  by  the  award  of  Lord  Godolphin,  are 
vested  with  all  the  rights  of  the  London  and  English  com- 
panies, and  that  they  have  been  declared,  by  law,  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  dead  stock,  which  the  Indenture  Tripartite  had 
ascertained: — That  the  value  of  this  dead  stock  was,  how- 
ever, at  the  time,  estimated  rather  with  a  view  to  a  compromise, 
then  deduced  from  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  London  Com- 
pany, in  purchasing  their  settlements,  or  in  giving  valuable  con- 
siderations to  the  native  powers,  for  grants  of  privileges,  or  from 
the  annual  charges  for  presents,  and  bribes,  to  those  sovereigns, 
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and  to  their  governors,  to  allow  them  the  quiet  possession  of 
their  seats  of  trade,  in  the  undefended  territories  :—  That  these 
sums,  or  expenditures,  constituted,  also,  a  large  part  of  the  dead 
Stock,  which  account  he  estimated,  even  by  the  indefinite  com- 
putation of  many  millions,  but  to  which  the  United  East  India 
Company  have  an  undoubted  right,  on  the  principles  of  the  con* 
stitution,  and  of  the  laws  of  England: — That  the  actual  value 
of  this  dead  stock  of  the  United  Company  has  been  encreased, 
by  the  advances  which  they  have  made  to  the  public  by  the  sums 
paid  as  revenue  from  their  commerce,  and  by  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary changes  of  acquiring  and  procuring  their  seats  of  trade ; 
and,  even  at  this  early  time,  to  those  of  trade  must  be  ascribed 
the  valuable  exchanges  between  Britain  and  India,  and  subse- 
quently, in  a  still  greater  proportion,  the  circuitous  exchanges 
With  China: — That,  therefore,  to  whatever  magnitude  the  dead 
stock  of  the  United  Company  may,  since  that  time,  have  been 
extended,  it  cannot  be  taken  from  them,  should  the  legislature, 
after  the  experience  of  two  centuries,  again  give  way  to  any 
similar  speculations  of  the  East  India  commerce,  with  those 
which  have  been  proved  to  be  impracticable,  or  to  any  hazard- 
ous theories  of  general  trade,  without  injustice,  and  in  equity, 
giving  to  the  United  Company  of  merchants  of  England  trading 
to  the  East  Indies,  a  full  compensation  for  their  dead  stock,  and 
for  the  charges  of  acquiring  and  preserving  those  territorial  pos- 
sessions, which  have  extended  the  limits  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  so  largely  contributed  to  the  encrease  of  its  navigation  and 
commerce.' 


Art.  IV. — The  Life  of  Dr.  Beilby  Porteus,  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  London.  With  Anecdotes  of  those  with  whom 
he  lived,  and  Memoirs  of  many  living  and  deceased 
Characters.  By  a  Lay-member  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  London,  Davis,  Essex  Street,  Svo.  pp.  260. 
9s. 

IN  the  present  article  we  shall  condense  into  as  narrow 
a  Gorapass  as  we  can,  the  few  particulars  which  this  volume 
contains  relative  to  the  life  of  Bishop  Porteus,  without  in- 
troducing many  remarks  of  our  own  on  his  character  or 
writings.  Our  opinion  of  both  has  been  long  formed,  and 
is  pretty  well  known ;  we  shall  not  therefore  intrude  it  on 
the  attention  of  the  reader  in  this  biographical  epitome. 

Dr.  Beilby  Porteus  is  said  to  have  been  born  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  present  writer  did  not 
mention,  because  he  did  not  know,  the  particular  place  of 
his  nativity  j  but,  as  in  his  will,  we  find  him  leaving  a  tract 
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of  land,  near  Port  Tobacco,  in  Maryland,  North  America, 
to  his  grand  nephew,  Thomas  Porteus,  we  are  led  to  con- 
jecture thai  his  family  was  once  settled  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. His  father,  who  eems  to  have  conceived  the  am- 
bition of  giving  hi<  sou  a  learned  education,  and  of 
making  him  a  pastor  of  the  church,  brought  him  over  to 
^land,  according  to  the  statement  of  our  author,  at  an 
«ar!v  period,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  of  Rippon  in  Yorkshire. 

Young  Porteus  was  placed  at  the  school  of  Rippon, 
the  master  of  which  was  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Hyde. 
The  author  tells  us  that  he  has  not  been  <  able  to  ascertain 
whether  Mr.  Porteus  made  any  unusual  progress,  or  dis- 
played any  unusual  abilities  whilst  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Hyde.1  We  believe  that  there  are  data  in  existence  by 
which  this  point  might  be  determined  with  some  degree  of 
certainty.  It  seems  that  '  the  bishop  could  never  be  in- 
duced to  speak  in  any  detail  of  his  early  years.'  This  re- 
nitency  to  do  that  to  which  there  is  a  very  common  pro- 
pensity, in  the  later  periods  of  life,  and  particularly  in  the 
garrulity  of  age,  may  be  ascribed  to  various  causes ; 
but  at  any  rate  it  proves,  to  whatever  reason  it  might  be 
owing,  that  his  early  years  were  not  the  object  of  any 
very  pleasurable  recognition. 

Mr.  Porteus  continued  for  about  seven  years  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Hyde.  He  became  a  member  of  Christ's 
college,  Cambridge  in  the  year  1748.  He  proceeded  to 
London  on  the  roof  of  a  Yorkshire  diligence,  and  as  the 
author  says,  '  in  a  thread-bare  coat'  in  his  way  to  the  uni- 
versity. The  '  lay-member  of  Merton  college7  seems  to 
delight  in  contrasting  the  primary  entrance  of  the  bishop 
into  the  English  capital,  in  this  humble  garb,  with  his  ap- 
pearance when  he  was  seen  blooming  with  episcopal 
honours,  and  when  the  gazing  crowd  of  patricians  and 
plebeians  hung  with  rapture  on  his  evangelical  tongue. 

Mr.  Porteus,  whilst  at  Cambridge,  is  said  not  to  have 
made  any  considerable  proficiency  in  the  mathematics. 
The  author  adds,  '  his  taste  never  lay  this  zi'aj/.1  His  at- 
tention was  rather  too  volatile  and  desultory  for  the  pur- 
suit.    In  another  place,  we  are  told  that 

•  Mr.  Porteus  always  seemed  to  entertain  a  notion  that  mathe- 
matical studies  did  not  very  cordially  uuite  with  suitable  re- 
ligious feelings ;  that  the  intensity  of  thought  and  application 
which  they  required,  exhausted  as  it  were,  the  warmth  of  the 
wiind,  and  enduced  an  apathy  and  coldness  of  feeling,  which 
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»     finally  left  the  mind  of  a  matliematician  only  fitted  for  the  ma- 
thematics/ 

If,  when  the  bishop  said  that  c  mathematical  studies  did 
not  very  cordially  unite  with  suitable  religious  feelings,* 
he  meant  by  <  religious  feelings '  the  aesthetic  delusions  of 
our  modern  spiritualists,  he  was  certainly  correct  in  his 
opinion;  but  then  he  should  have  recollected  that  such 
feelings,  which  originate  in  false  conceptions  of  the  di- 
vine agency,  are  not  suitable  to  religion.  Mathematical 
studies,  which  give  strength  to  the  judgment,  and  solidity 
to  the  understanding,  tend  more  effectually  than  any  other 
to  liberate  it  from  the  influence  of  that  ardent  tempera- 
ment, which  affords  the  most  favourable  soil  for  the  growth 
of  superstition  and  enthusiasm.  But  mathematical  studies^ 
as  far  as  they  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  physical  causes, 
and  open  to  the  mind  the  most  sublime  views  of  wisdom 
and  of  power,  must  rather  encourage,  than  repress,  that 
devotional  sensibility,  which  elevates  the  mind  from  secon- 
dary causes  to  the  first  source  of  all  that  we  behold.  The 
mathematics,  besides,  instead  of  narrowing  the  line  of  in- 
tellectual pursuit,  seem  admirably  qualified  to  facilitate 
the  attainment  of  every  species  of  knowledge,  in  which 
investigation  is  requisite.  Enthusiasts  are  usually  desti- 
tute of  science  ;  and  this  defect  is  indeed  often  found  the 
cause  of  their  enthusiasm.  Ignorance  is  always  credu- 
lous ;  but  a  true  religion  wants  not  the  support  either  of 
credulity  or  ignorance. 

-  From  p.  50  to  126,  which  constitutes  no  small  portion 
of  this  thin  octavo,  we  lose  sight  of  Mr.  Porteus  to  read 
some  desultory  but  well-known  particulars  respecting  the 
Bishops  Watson,  and  Horsley,  and  Lord  Thurlow,  ac- 
companied with  some  remarks  of  no  very  modern  date. 

At  p.  128  we  find  Mr.  Porteus  obtaining  a  fellowship  by 
his  'exemplary  conduct.1  This  '  exemplary  conduct* 
had  been  previously  resolved  by  the  author  into  regular 
'  attendance  at  lectures ;  attendance  at  chapel ;  and  a 
return  to  the  college  every  night  before  the  gates  are  shut.' 
We  are  then  informed  that  '  the  observance  of  these  duties, 
accompanied  with  any  other  merit  whatever,  is  the  certain 
road  to  a  fellowship.' 

About  this  time  Mr.  Porteus  appears  to  have  obtained 
the  Seatonian  Prize  for  a  poem  on  the  subject*  of  death. 
The  author  says  truly  that  Mr.  Porteus  '  was  only  a  poet 
as  many  other  ingenious-men  become  poets,  He  made 
an  effort  and  succeeded,'    But  alter  he  had  made  this  one 
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effort,  we  ajrrre  with  the  author  in  thinking  that  it  was  no 
small  part  »erit  that  he  never  made  a  second. 

[n  1760  Mr.  Partem  preached  a  sermon  before  the 
university  on  the  character  of  David,  which  he  was  re- 
quested to  print.  The  author  has  given  a  diffuse  account 
of  this  sermon,  which  extends  from  p.  134  to  161.  Had  he 
not  better  have  reprinted  the  whole  discourse  ?  We  agree 
with  the  biographer  in  thinking  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
sermons  which  the  bishop  ever  published.  Parts  of  it 
display  a  vigour  of  conception,  a  tone  of  reasoning,  and 
a  sagacity  of  remark,  beyond  what  he  exhibited  in  the 
productions  of  his  riper  years. 

This  sermon,  on  the  character  of  David,  is  said  to  have 
recommended  Mr.  Porteusto  the  patronage  of  Archbishop 
Seeker.  The  archbishop,  who  seems  to  have  felt  the  force 
of  the  adage,  Bis  dat  qui  cito  daty  did  not,  like  some  of  his 
episcopal  brethren,  suffer  the  sensibility  of  gratitude,  as 
well  as  of  enjoyment,"  to  be  blunted  by  length  of  expec- 
tancy. He  appointed  the  youthful  divine  one  of  his  do* 
mestic  chaplains,  and,  at  the  same  time,  presented  him  to 
the  benefice  of  Wittersham,  in  Kent. 

In  17b  I  Mr.  Porteus  had  made  such  progress  in  the  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  his  patron,  that  he  conferred  upon 
him  the  rectory  of  Bucking  in  Kent ;  and  about  the  same 
time,  procured  for  him  a  prebend  of  Peterborough.  The 
author  says  that  two  men  did  not  exist 

'  who  were  so  totally  disinterested  as  the  archbishop  and  Mr. 
Porteus,  nor  two  men,  who,  equally  distant  from  all  selfish 
motives,  took  such  delight  in  mutual  benefits.  Had  a  writer 
like  Cicero  lived  in  the  present  age,  and  should  he  write  another 
treatise  de  Amicitia,  these  two  admirable  men  would  doubtless 
have  been  his  Laelius  and  Scipio;  his  examples  of  a  friendship 
in  which  each  most  purely  loved  the  other,  because  each  knew 
the  other  to  be  worthy  of  it,  and  to  be  as  remote  from  all  sel- 
fishness as  himself. — Could  Seeker  have  given  a  crowUj  and 
would  Porteus  have  accepted  it,  he  would  have  had  it/ 

We  sWll  not  stay  to  analyze  the  peculiar  disinterested- 
ness of  these  two  champions  of  the  faith,  eaeh  of  whom 
was  very  inadequately  rewarded  for  the  purity  of  his  zeal 
by  the  nvM  lucrative  stations  which  they  could  receive,  or 
tjie  church  could  bestow.  The  author  of  this  life,  does 
not  mention  a  highly  disinterested  journey,  which  his  ad- 
mired Bishop  Porteus  is  reported  to  have  been  very  anxious 
to  make  from  London  to  Durham.  But  this,  though  a 
disinterested*  was  esteemed  rather  a  retrograde  movement 
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by  the  higher  powers  ;  and  therefore  not  according  to  the. 
established  formulary  of  ecclesiastical  promotion  ! 
Mr.  Porteus  being,  as  we  are  now  informed, 

'  perfectly  at  ease  with  respect  to  pecuniary  circumstances, 
made  his  addresses  to  Miss  Hodgson  of  Parliament  Street,  and 
was  as  fortunate  in  his  selection  of  a  wife  as  in  his  attainment 
of  a  friend/  *  No  mortal  happiness  could  excel  that  of  Dr. 
Porteus  and  his  lady.  Such  is  the  reward  of  piety  and  of  de- 
pendence, and  leaning;  on  Providence  even  in  this  world/ 

In  addition  to  this  rare  portion  of  connubial  felicity, 
the  subject  of  this  article  received  in  1767  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity ;  and  Dr.  Denne,  the  rector  of  Lambeth, 
dying  in  the  same  year,  Dr.  Porteus  was  presented  to  this 
valuable  piece  of  preferment.  He  now  became  almost 
domesticated  at  Lambeth. 

In  August  1768,  Dr.  Porteus  was  deprived  by  death  of 
his  friend  and  benefactor  Archbishop  Seeker.  As  Dr.  P. 
published  the  life  of  his  patron,  and  as  this  said  life  is  now 
become  rather  scarce,  the  '  lay-member  of  Merton '  very 
kindly  proceeds  to  occupy  about  sixteen  pages  of  the  life 
of  Dr.  Porteus,  w  ith  the  various  particulars  which  Dr. 
Porteus  himself  has  related  of  the  life  of  Archbishop 
Seeker.  Fcdm  this,  and  from  the  previous  insertions, 
respecting  Bishops  Watson,  Horsley,  and  Lord  Thurlow, 
we  are  almost  led  to  suspect  that  our  worthy  author, 
though  a  lay-brother  of  Merton,  has  been  initiated  in  the 
art  and  mystery  of  book-making. 

In  1776  Dr.  Porteus  was  elevated  to  that  station,  which 
1  his  talents  and  virtues  so  well  merited,' — the  episcopal 
bench.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Chester.  His  promotion 
has  been  generally  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  queen  ; 
and  the  author  says  that  her  majesty  i  obtained  greater 
and  more  just  popularity  by  it,  than  by  any  other  act  of  her 
lift .'  Did  the  author  intend  this  as  a  compliment  ?  If  so, 
we  fear  that  his  residence  in  the  monastic  walls  of  Merton 
has  rendered  him  a  very  ignoramus  in  the  art  of  paying 
Court  to  royalty. 

On  the  death  .of  Bishop  Louth,  Dr.  Porteus  was  tran- 
sited to  the  see  of  London.  He  made  considerable  ad- 
ditions to  the  library  at  Fulham,  which  he  bequeathed  to 
his  successors  in  the  see.  Tins  was  a  good  example,  and 
we  wish  that  it  were  generally  followed.  The  episcopal 
library  in  every  see  should  be  a  great  repository  of  ancient 
and  modern  learning,  to  which  a  free  access  should  be  al- 
lowed to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.    This  would  often  bfc 
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a  great  accommodation  to  the  clergy,  and  would  bo  very 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  literature. 

Bishop  Porteus  is  said  to  have  i  distributed  the  livings 
in  his  girt  without  any  consideration  but  those  of  merit.1 
We  haw  not  information  sufficient  either  to  confirm  the 
truth,  or  to  ascertain  the  falsehood  of  this  statement ;  but, 
if  it  be  true,  it  contains  a  very  high  eulogy  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  bishop.  It,  in  some  measure,  covers  his 
other  imperfections,  and  almost  makes  us  forget  his  apos- 
tacy  from  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  reform  which  he 
once  espoused,  and  the  persecution  of  an  honest  and  well- 
intentioned  individual,  with  whom  he  was  once  connected 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  revision  of  the  liturgy  and  the  articles. 

Our  author  tells  us  that 

'  the  private  life  of  the  Bishop  of  London  was  not  less  mild 
and  exemplary  than  his  public.  He  was  peculiarly  fond  of  a 
domestic  circle,  and  was  seldom  without  some  friends  in  his 
house.  The  principal  of  these  were  Mrs.  Kennicot,  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, Rev.  Mr.  Omerod,  the  bishop's  grand-nephew.  Mr.  Por- 
teus,  and  three  or  four  of  his  grand-nieces. 

'  Amongst  the  constant  visitants,  and  indeed  almost  house- 
residents  with  the  bishop,  at  this  period,  was  that  excellent 
lady  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  in  whose  society  next  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Kennicot,  Dr.  Porteus  took  his  chief  delight.  No  one  was, 
perhaps,  more  sensible  to  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  and  better 
suited  to  give  them  in  return,  than  Dr.  Porteus  ;  he  had  a  mild- 
ness of  temper,  domestic  habit  and  benevolence,  an  easy  flow  of 
spirits,  and  a  simplicity  and  ingenuity  of  heart,  which  still 
more  than  his  learning  and  his  information  rendered  his  conver- 
sation delightful.  In  his  episcopal  palace  he  lived  and  enjoyed 
himself  with  the  ease  and  simple  elegance  of  a  private  gentle- 
man of  decent  fortune ;  there  was  nothing  of  luxury ;  nothiii" 
which  had  even  the  air  of  excess ;  nothing,  which  the  servants 
could  construe  into  a  pernicious  example.  Even  his  table  and 
house  economy  were  exemplary.  He  knew  that  nothing  could 
be  indifferent  which  might  be  called  an  example  to  servants ; 
and  considering  them  as  his  christian  brethren,  invested  only 
with  a  humbler  part  in  the  drama  of  life,  he  was  anxiously 
careful  that  their  morals  should  be  good,  and  that  he  might  at 
least  render  better  those,  who,  being  immediately  under  his  e\<>. 
were  the  more  immediate  objects  of  his  duty/ 

The  bishop  is  said  not  to  have  considered  his  domestic 
society  as  complete  i  without  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Han- 
nah More.'  About  nine  pages  are  then  devoted  to  a  sort 
of  biographical  notice  of  this  lady.  We  have  next  some 
details   respecting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oraerod,  to  whom  the 
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bishop  gave  the  living  of  Kensington.  Then  follows  an 
account  of  the  foundation  and  consecration  of  the  chapel 
of  Ice-hill,  in  the  parish  of  Sundridge,  which  was  the 
constant  summer  residence  of  the,  bishop.  The  erection 
of  this  chapel  appears  to  have  been  the  last  act  of  pious 
liberality  which  the  bishop  performed  previously  to  his 
death.  This  happened  in  May,  1809.  His  remahis  were 
interred  in  the  parish  of  Sundridge,  and  in  the  chapel 
which  we  have  just  mentioned. 

The  bishop  appears  to  have  left  a  considerable  property ; 
the  largest  part  of  which  he  divided  amoi  g  his  relations 
in  equitable  shares  :  and  the  remainder  in  select  legacies 
and  charitable  donations.  All  his  works,  both  in  print 
and  manuscript,  are  to  be  published  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hodgson  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Omerod. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  bishop,  the  writer  of  this 
volume  mentions  one,  which  is  rather  discreditable  to  a 
inan  of  any  intellectual  capacity.  It  is  said  that  this 
evangelical  pastor  '  delighted  above  measure  in  a  pun  ; 
and  the  more  miserable  it  w&$  the  more  he  enjoyed  it.1  If 
punning  deserve  a  place  in  the  classification  of  wit,  it  is 
wit  of  the  lowest  species.  But  in  this  lowest  species,  to 
<  be  delighted  above  measure^  with  those  individual  in- 
stances, in  which  tie  want  of  wit  is  the  most  apparent, 
seems  to  indicate  a  flimsy  and  grotesque  constitution  of 
mind,  not  very  well  suited  to  the  episcopal  dignity  in 
particular,  nor  to  that  of  huir.an  nature  in  general.  An 
habitual  and  obstinate  punster,  such  as  was  most  likely  to 
have  agitated  the  risible  muscles  of  the  bishop,  is  a  witling 
to  whom  we  must  assign  the  lowest  place  in  the  scale  of 
rational  society. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  bishop's  jocularity;  for  we 
think  that  one  of  the  high  distinctions  of  man  is  that  of 
a  laughing  animal.  But  then  we  ought  to  reflect  that 
the  risible  muscles  were  designed  to  act  in  subserviency 
to  the  intellect,  and  thus  to  augment  the  felicity  of  rational 
existence.  There  is  a  striking  difference  between  the 
merriment  of  a  wise  man,  and  of  a  man  who  is  not  wise. 
We  do  not  assert  that  the  late  Bishop  Porteus  was  not  a 
wise  man  ;  but  he  certainly  was  not  wise  at  all  times,  and 
particularly  when  he  was  delighted  with  his  company  in 
proportion  to  the  deterioration  of  their  wit.  We  have 
read  of  a  jocular  club  in  Poland,  in  which  the  man  who 
made  the  most  absurd  remark  was  elected  their  archbishop. 
Now  if  it  had  been  the  constant  practice  in  this  country 
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to  choose  an  archbishop  according  to  the  same  rule,  perhaps 
some  of  the  companions  of  Dr.  Porteus  might  have  been 
appointed  to  the  see  of  York  or  Canterbury. 

We  ha\  i  1  the  few  particulars  relative  to  the  bio- 

graphy of  liishop  Porteus,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
nt  volume,  of  which  no  small  part  is  made  up  of  de- 
sultory aad  extraneous  ingredients.  The  author  appears 
to  be  a  pious  and  well-meaning  man  :  but  we  cannot  think 
that  he  merits  a  place  among  the  judicious  writers  of  lives. 


Art.  V. — A  Letter  to  Henry  Cline,  Esq.  on  Imperfect 
Developments  of  the  Faculties,  Mental  and  Moral,  as 
well  as  Constitutional  and  Organic  ;  and  on  the  Treatment 
of  Impediments  of  Speech.  By  John  Thclwa'i,  Esq. 
Professor  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Elocution, 
8ro.     Arch,  1810,  price  7s. 

MR.  TH  EL  WALL  is  well  known  as  having  been  an 
object  of  political  persecution  and  ministerial  vengeance. 
The  jury  which  acquitted  Hardy,  Tooke,  and  Thelwall, 
merit  the  eternal  gratitude  of  Englishmen.  They  stifled  at 
its  birth  an  attempt  to  erect  the  reign  of  terror  in  England, 
and  probably  saved  the  country  from  seeing  acted  in  its 
bosom  the  horrors  of  La  Vendee  and  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Thelwall  was  at  that  time  a  very  young  man  ;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  his  sufferings  have  cured  him  of  all 
desire  of  again  stirring  in  the  troubled  waters  of  public 
strife.  For  though  he  escaped  with  life,  his  fortunes  and 
his  hopes  were,  for  a  time,  completely  ruined.  He  des- 
tined himself,  we  suppose,  for  the  bar,  in  which  he  might, 
from  his  talents,  have  justly  aspired  to  eminence.  But 
probably,  like  his  fellow-sufferer,  Mr.  Tooke,  he  found 
the  vestibule  of  the  profession  closed  against  him.  For 
some  years,  his  tongue  appears  to  have  been  his  sole  pro- 
fession ;  and  gradually,  the  popular  effervescence  sub- 
siding, and  oratory  loosing  its  attractions,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  retire,  and  on  the  borders  of  Wales  to  earn, 
or  attempt  to  earn,  a  scanty  livelihood  by  cultivating  a 
little  farm.  When  so  occupied,  giving  up  his  leisure  to 
his  favourite  studies,  the  principles  of  composition,  the 
bases  of  the  rythmus,  the  euphony  and  the  melody  of  lan- 
guage, the  sources  of  grace  and  mellifluence. 

*  Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmonv/ 


\ 
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'  It  was  then,  Sir/  he  says,  '  with  the  pen  in  my  hand,  pre- 
paring for  the  execution  of  a  long  meditated  poetical  project ;  it 
was,  while  comparing,  and  dissecting,  the  different  effects  and  dif- 
ferent principles  of  versification  in  those  great  masters  of  the  epic 
lyre,  our  Dryden  and  our  Milton,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
and  methodizing  the  particular  rythmu  1  should  myself  adopt, 
in  the  composition  of  that  meditated  work,  that  I  discovered,  or 
thought  I  discovered,  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  and  in  the  law>  of  physical  necessity  under  which 
those  organs  act,  the  efficient  sources  of  the  melody  of  language ; 
and  (by  retroactive  inference)  the  sources  and  appropriate  reme- 
dies of  lingual  defects.  In  this  structure,  and  in  these  laws,  I 
imagined  also,  that  I  had  discovered,  (and  I  have  since  been 
satisfied  that  I  did  discover)  the  causes  why  certain  combinations 
and  successions  of  sound,  that  barlle  all  the  discriminations  of 
mere  grammatical  analysis,  and  all  ascertainment  from  the  cus- 
tomary rules  of  quantity,  should  produce  an  agreeable  impres- 
sion, while  others,  equally  undefinable,  by  the  ordinary  dogmas 
of  criticism,  should  be  productive  of  a  discordant  effect,  upon 
the  ear ;  and  why  certain  modes  of  effort,  in  the  pronunciation 
of  speech,  should  give  smoothness  and  facility  to  the  flow  of 
spoken  language ;  while  other  modes  of  effort  were  necessarily 
productive  of  dissonance  and  disgust,  and  were  readily  aggra- 
vated into  absolute  hesitation  and  impediment.  From  the  want 
of  the  knowledge  of  these  principles,  I  believe  it  is,  that  so 
little  has  been  done,  with  any  certainty,  towards  an  effective 
remedy  of  the  defects  of  utterance,  and,  from  the  same  cause, 
in  conjunction  with  the  habits  of*silent  study,  and  silent  com- 
position, to  which  the  literati  of  modern  times  (who  know  their 
own  language  only  by  the  eye),  are  almost  universally  devoted, 
perhaps,  it  is,  that  so  little  improvement  is  made  in  the  harmonic 
structure  of  our  language.  Hence  it  is,  that  so  many  copies  of 
verses,  that  look  smooth  and  pretty  upon  paper,  are  yet  revolt- 
ing to  the  ear;  and  so  many  elaborate  compositions,  over  which 
the  giant  scholars  of  the  day  have  bent  with  Sjelf-complacency, 
discourage,  by  their  ear-cracking  harshness,  every  attempt  of 
the  reader  to  give  then  vocal  utterance.  Hence  too,  perhaps, 
we  may  explain ;  why  the  vuses  of  Dryden  and  Milton  will 
frequently  gain  so  much  by  the  process  of  vocal  utterance,  when 
the  reader  knows  how  to  deliver  them ;  while  those  of  Pope 
(especially  if  they  are  delivered  according  to  his  own  principles, 
as  laid  down  in  the  essay  on  criticism),  are  sure  to  be  equal 
losers,  when  submitted  to  the  same  experiment/ 

A  discovery  is  nothing,  if  it  be  not  communicated.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  for  Mr.  Thehvall  whilst  exulting  in 
the  importance  q>  his  presumed  discoveries,  to  wish  to  im- 
part them  to  others,  to  transfuse  the  glow  of  satisfaction 
which  swelled  his  own  bosom  into  kindred  breasts,  and 
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convert  his  knowledge  and  his  powers  to  their  most  legiti- 
Improyemenl  of  others,  and  tEe  bettering 
of  his  own  condition.     A  friend  of  the  quaker  profes 

told  him  in  the  characteristic  language  of  his  society. — 
4  Thou  must  give  lectures  on  elocution.  It  will  put  money 
in  thy  pocket,  and  make  thee  comfortable  again.'  Here- 
solved  to  follow  his  friend's  good  advice ;  and  the  terms 
in  which  lie  announces  the  having  formed  this  resolution, 
sufficiently  testify  the  elation  of  his  heart  at  the  prospect  of 
brighter  days,  which  was  opening  upon  him. 

1  A  principle  was  discovered,  capable  of  the  most  extensive 
application,  and  its  practical  consequences  were,  in  part,  de- 
monstrated, but  the  mind  was  not  collected  enough  to  estimate 
its  new  treasure,  and  had  not  energy  to  make  use  of  it,  either 
for  personal  advantage,  or  for  the  benefit  of  others.  But  suf- 
ferance was  at  length  exhausted ;  and  weary  of  solitude  and  bar- 
barism, and  disgusted  with  a  sordid  and  profitless  occupation, 
I  resolved,  once  again,  to  exchange  the  field  of  Ceres,  for  the 
garden  of  the  Muses.  Then*  it  was,  that  issuing  forth  from  my 
retreat,  resolved  to  confront  the  prejudices  of  the  world,  to  see 
and  to  be  seen  again,  in  my  proper  character,  and  assert  my  title 
to  the  exercise  and  the  enjoyment  of  my  intellectual  utilities. 
Then  it  was,  that  my  eyes  began  to  open  to  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  that  connection  I  had  discovered,  between  physiolo- 
gical and  elocutionary  science.' 

We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Thelwall  on  having 
plucked  up  his  spirits,  and  having  by  his  perseverance,  in- 
dustry, and  talents,  risen  to  his  proper  station  in  life.  We 
wish  him  an  increase  of  reputation,  and  an  ample  remune- 
ration for  his  efforts  to  be  useful.  The  profession  in  which 
he  has  embarked,  is  in  some  of  its  departments  analogous  to 
that  of  the  professed  rhethoricians  of  old  times,  who  taught 
at  Athens  the  young  patrieians  of  Rome,  who  were  am- 
bitious to  shine  in  eloquence,  and  by  the  display  of  their 
powers  at  the  praetorian  tribunes,  in  the  popular  assemblies, 
or  in  the  senate,  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  filling  the 
first  offices  in  the  republic.  lint  whatever  be  the  merits 
of  our  modern  rhetoricians,  they  must  not  expect  the  re- 
muneration .which  was  awarded  to  the  ancient.  These 
were  magnificent  in  the  extreme.  In  our  days,  the  men 
who  devote  their  studies  to  the  solid  improvement  of  the 
heart,  the  talents,  or  the  understanding,  can  hardly  earn 
the  wages  of  a  common  mechanic.  We  think  that  Mr. 
Thehvall's  success  will  b<*  eminent  indeed,  if  he  receives 
for  his  hour's  attendance  the  fee  of  a  fashionable  dancing 
master. 
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But  whilst  we  acknowledge  our  author's  merit  in  hav- 
ing struggled  and  successfully  struggled  against  the  power 
of  oppression  and  the  bigotry  »f  prejudice,  we  must  con- 
fess that  when  he  talk:  cfiis  discoveries,  we  are  completely 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  him.  We  ha\  e  followed  him  page 
after  page,  with  an  awakened  curiosity,  and  an  attention  on 
stretch,  a^d  We  bare  not  been  able  to  detect  the  slightest 
vestige  of  a  discovery* 

*  He  has  detected,  he  tells  us,  '  those  elementary  principles, 
out  of  which  arise  the  facility  and  harmony  of  oral  utterance : 
principles!  from  the  neglect,  the  violation,  or  the  ignorance  of 
which  result  a'liost  all  the  complicated  varieties  of  difficulty, 
obstruction  and  imperfection  in  the  exercise  of  that  faculty/ 

What  can  we  understand  by  this,  but  that  he  has  paid 
great  attention  to  the  physiology,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  of 
elocution  :  and  that  having  studied  the  play  of  the  organs 
with  the  precision  of  an  anatomist,  he  can  detect  the  errors 
of  action  which  produce  the  errors  of  effect ;  he  is  thereby 
enabled  to  apply  the  apt  remc-dy  to  the  individual  cases  of 
defective  elocution  which  occur  in  real  life  r  This  may 
indeed  be  very  useful,  and  his  directions  may  be  extremely 
judicious  ;  but  we  must  ask  again  where  is  the  discovery? 

Mr.  ThelwalPs  first  subjects  were  the  two  sons  of  a  hatter 
in  Brecknock,  whose  speech  consisted,  he  says, 

*  in  a  sort  of  hideous  obscurity  of  elementary  sound.'  '  The 
whole  chaos  of  their  speech  consisted  in  the  absolute  deficiency 
of  one  elementary  sound,  and  the  imperfection  and  confused 
misapplication  of  two  or  three  more/ 

Mr.  Thclwall  very  judiciously  displayed  to  them  the 
positions  and  actions  of  the  organs  by  which  the  imperfect 
elements  were  to  be  formed ;  using  a  degree  of  buffoonery 
and  grimace,  in  order  the  more  forcibly  to  impress  the  rude 
imaginations  of  the  young  mountaineers.  As  a  practice 
of  the  lesson  he  had  given  them,  he  made  them  recite  a 
sentence  in  which  these  elements  were  assembled  and  re- 
iterated. He  made  them  repeat  them  again  and  again  till 
the  imitation  was  tolerably  perfect ;  and  enjoined  them  to 
remember  it  and  repeat  it  to  each  other.  He  proceeds  to 
tell  us, 

1  This  was  the  only  lesson  I  ever  gave  to  these  my  first  pupils. 
It  was  the  only  one  they  wanted ;  for  they  remembered  my  in- 
junction. The  ridiculous  rumble  of  the  passage  pleased  them. 
It  became  their  constant  may-game,  and  upstairs  and  down, 
through  the  street,  or  across  the  fields,  it  was  eternally  shouted 
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forth.     The  next  time  I  went  from  my  farm  to  my  market  town, 

I  found  tli.  mouths  were  not  formed  like  other 

peopii  DtelUgiblVj    as  any  of  the 

hified,   naif  anglicised   people  of  that  part   of  the 

This  being  our  author's  own  statement  of  his  own  pro- 
.  we  must  declare  o  jrell  satisfied  that  Mr. 

ThelwaU  has  dire  led  iiis  talents  to  purposes  of  real  uti- 
lity, nor  can  we  doubt  that  he  is  extremely  well  qualified 
for  the  task  Ke  has  undertake?!.  Defective  utterance  is 
caused  by  perverse  and  inveterate  habits,  depraved 
imitation  or  example,  or  defective  instruction  at  the  period 
of  life,  when  the  organs  are  most  flexible,  and  the  powers 
of  imitation  most  prompt  and  energetic.  Much  may  cer- 
tainly be  done  to  conquer  depravities  of  elocution  w'sen 
dependent  on  causes  such  as  these  ;  and  may  probably  be 
best  done  by  him  who  has  profoundly  studied  the  princinles 
of  the  art.  As  the  dancing  master  imparts  grace  of  motion, 
or  the  drill  serjeant  converts  the  awkward  and  shambling 
gait  of  the  rustic  into  the  firm  and  manly  step  of  the 
soldier,  so  the  master  of  elocution  may  give  grace,  fluency, 
and  euphony  to  the  uncouth  voice  and  the  hesitating 
tongue.  So  much  we  are  willing  to  concede  to  the  claims 
of  Mr.  Thelwall ;  but  further  we  cannot  go  ;  if  he  demands 
more,  we  feel  obliged  to  set  down  his  pretensions  to  the 
score  of  vanity  or  of  self-delusion. 

We  must  say  that  the  tale  which  Mr.  T.  has  told  of  his 
Brecknock  pupils,  and  some  others  in  the  book,  seem  to  us 
to  possess  a  little  of  the  marvellous.  Such  rapidity  of 
success  is  not  entirely  in  the  course  of  nature ;  and  we 
should  suspect  that  our  professor  would  not  iind  it  conve- 
nient to  make  such  rapid  cures  at  the  College  in  Bedford- 
place.  The  story  too,  would  have  been  much  more  in- 
structive if  our  professor  had  informed  us  what  was  the 
precise  sound  in  which  these  boys  were  defective,  what 
those  which  they  had  misapplied,  and  what  was  that  most 
apt  and  lucky  passage  which  contained  the  sentence  in 
which  these  elements  were  assembled  and  reiterated,  and 
whose  ridiculous  rumble  so  much  struck  the  ima 
tion  of  his  rude  and  rustic  pupils.  The  doctrine  of  chances, 
we  fear,  is  much  against  the  existence,  in  the  whole 
compass  of  the  E,  ige,  of  a  sentence,  a  single 

sentence,  in  which  three  or  four  elements  of  sound  are 
Med  and  reiterated.     Pi  ad  he  favoured  us  with^the 
identical  passage,  we  should  have  been  gratified  at  once 
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both  by  being  made  acquainted  with  a  sentence  of  such 
curious  construction,  and  by  admiring  the  consummate  and 
wonderful  skill  of  the  professor,  in  adapting  his  means  to 
his  end. 

But  it  sometimes  most  perversely  happens  that  the  same 
story  told  by  different  persons,  is  of  an  aspect  so  different, 
that  it  is  hard  to  recognise  its  identity ;  and  the  marvellous 
of  the  one  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  plain  vulgar  matter  of 
fact  in  the  other.  »But  Mr.  Thelwall's  pages  present  us 
with  a  still  more  curious  phenomenon ;  for  we  are  much 
mistaken  if  we  do  not  meet  with  the  very  same  tale  at  page 
212,  told  by  the  very  same  pen,  that  of  the  professor  him- 
self, but  so  strangely  metamorphosed  that  we  should  almost 
suppose  it  had  been  wilfully  intended  to  cast  a  ridicule 
upon  the  former  pompous  description  of  Mr.  Thelwall's 
first  elocutionary  achievement.  If  our  author  condescends 
to  cast  an  eye  over  our  humble  pages,  we  beseech  of  him 
to  correct  our  error,  if  the  following  paragraph  is  not 
another  edition  of  the  tale  we  have  presented  to  our 
readers. 

1  While  I  was  cultivating  my  little  farm  iu  Wales,  before  I 
ever  thought  of  taking  up  my  present  profession,  an  instance  of 
this  presented  itself  to  my  observance,  which  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  Three  children  (as  FalstarYsays — "  These 
four  came  all  affront,  and  mainly  thrust  at  me ;  I  made  no  more 
ado,  but  took  all  their  seven  points  in  my  target,"  but)  three 
children  of  Mr.  Grirhths,  a  hatter,  in  Brecknock  had  contracted 
such  a  habit  of  coiling  up  the  tongue,  as  rendered  their  speech 
almost  unintelligible.  Their  parents  had,  accordingly,  con- 
ceived that  the  boys  had  a  natural  impediment ;  or,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  "  that  their  mouths  were  not  made  like  other  people's 
mouths/'  From  this  impression,  it  is  probable  that  the  lads 
would  have  been  permitted  to  grow  up  in  the  habit  of  negligent 
utterance,  till  it  had  ripened  into  inveterate  impediment,  if  the 
accident  of  my  going  into  the  shop  to  furnish  myself  with  an  ar- 
ticle I  wanted,  had  not  brought  me  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stance. Half  an  hour's  attention,  however,  and  the  imposition 
of  a  very  acceptable  task  (the  reiterated  pronunciation  of  a  short, 
ridiculous  sentence)  enabled  me  to  put  them  into  a  train  of  as 
intelligible  utterance  as  any  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded/ 

Mr.  Thelwall  passed,  it  seems,  among  his  Welch  neigh- 
bours, for  a  bit  of  a  conjuror ;  and  when  a  man  has  once 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  making  his  neighbours  stare,  it  is  a 
feeling  he  does  not  wiDingly  renounce.  But  every  thing  has 
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its  proper  place.  London  is  not  Brecknockshire ;  and  he 
that  would  pass  for  a  conjuror  in  the  metropolis,  will  most 
probably  contrive  to  be  set  down  for  a  mountebank. 

We  must  do  Mr.  Thelwall,  however,  the  justice  to  say, 
that  he  has  furnished  in  the  volume  before  us  a  very  agree- 
able melange  on  subjects  more  or  less  intimately  connected 
with  his  professional  pursuits.  These  are  too  various  for 
us  to  attempt  either  to  follow  him,  or  analyze  his  disquisi- 
tions. We  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  entertained  with 
him ;  and  also  from  beginning  to  end  were  much  amused  at 
him.  He  is,  throughout,  a  man  of  so  much  importance ;  he 
is  so  anxious  to  tell  us  where  he  has  been,  and  what  he  has 
been  doing,  and  what  he  has  been  thinking,  that  he  cer- 
tainly conceives  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  to  be  turned  upon 
himself  and  his  projects.  And  certainly  hie  must  possess 
more  skill  in  curing  impediments  of  speech  than  any  one 
who  has  before  attempted  it.  For  this  opinion,  we  have 
the  best  possible  of  reasons  :  he  tells  us  so  himself.  It  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  advice,  always  to  speak  well  of  yourself! 
Your  character  will  spread  abroad.  All  the  world  will  be 
informed  that  you  are  a  very  clever  man  ;  and  t  one  half  of 
them  will  at  the  same  time  be  ignorant  from  whence  the 
report  originated. 

We  repeat  however  that  we  heartily  wish  our  professor 
good  luck.  It  is  a  pleasing  spectacle,  and  for  the  honour 
of  our  country,  to  see  oppression  foiled  in  its  attempts  to 
crush  an  individual,  who  possesses  no  small  share  of  real 
merit.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  the  oppressed  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  prejudice  fostered  by  power,  and  by  the  inherent 
elasticity  of  his  mind  rise  from  the  gulf  in  which  he  had 
been  precipitated  to  a  sphere  of  utility,  and  to  prospects 
of  independence. 

We  cannot  compliment  Mr.  Thelwall  upon  the  style  of 
his  composition.  His  dress  is  vastlv  too  fine  and  gaudy. 
Good  taste  rejects  all  exuberance  oi  ornament.  We  have 
sometimes  found  ourselves  obliged  to  strain  our  faculties 
in  order  to  comprehend  his  meaning.  He  should  know 
that  to  be  unintelligible  is  not  to  be  profound.  His  eternal 
pauses  are  very  unpleasing.  He  seems  to  be  perpetually 
lecturing ;  and  to  apprehend  that  his  reader  knows  neither 
how  to  speak  nor  how  to  read.     For  example  : 

1  I  have  since  found — that  if  I  had  been  in  town/  &c.  ■  The 
mere  English  student,  might,  perhaps,  expect — that  it  was  ad- 
dressed.' <Src,     '  I  understand  you  to  have  pronounced — that  it 
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was  a  case/  Stc.    '  I  had  boldly  promulgated  the  opinion — that 
wherever  hearing  and  intellect  existed,'  &c. 

Really,  Mr.  Thelw.ill,  Ave  are  vain  enough  to  think 
that  we  possess  intellectual  and  elocutionary  powers  suffi- 
cient both  to  understand  and  to  read  such  sentences  as 
these,  without  the  aid  of  the  kind  helps  which  you  so 
benevolently  administer  to  the  feebleness  of  our  capa- 
cities. 


Art.  VI.— Poems  by  Miss  Holford,  Author  of  Wallace, 
or  the  Fight  of  Falkirk.  London,  Longman,  1811. 
8vo.  pp.  118. 

NO  judicious  friend  of  Miss  Holford's  could  have  re- 
commended the  present  publication,  which,  so  far  from 
adding  to  the  reputation  she  has,  in  our  opinion  justly 
acquired,  will,  we  are  apprehensive,  have  a  direct  contrary 
tendency,  inducing  her  warmest  admirers  to  doubt  whether 
so  much  tame  mediocrity  is  consistent  with  the  true 
poetical  genius  for  which  they  had  before  given  her 
credit. 

t  In  this  collection  there  are  two  short  tales  written  on 
the  model  of  Lewis's  Tales  of  Wonder,  but  by  no  means 
worthy  of  being  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  a  private 
Christmas  circle.  The  rest  of  the  pieces  come  under  the 
denomination  of  c  Poems  on  several  occasions,'  and  are 
constructed  to  pass  very  well  in  a  crowd,  without  attract- 
ing attention  either  by  their  beauty  or  their  deformity. 
The  following  has,  we  think,  the  best  pretensions  of  any. 
in  point  both  of  expression  and  sentiment : 

■  Tis  but  a  dull,  ungrateful  saying, 

That  life  and  joy  are  still  decaying, 

That  is  all  is  spent  in  vision-weaving, 

A  strife  of  trusting  and  deceiving ;  , 

That  time  but  mocks  us  as  he  flies, 

Vexes  our  hearts  and  cheats  our  eyes. 

Oh !  as  we  mock  the  hour-glass  waning, 

How  vain,  how  fruitless  our  complaining ; 

Time,  o'er  my  head  thy  wing  has  past 

With  swift,  unseen,  unconscious  haste, 

I  feel  already  on  my  brow 

Life's  warm,  yet  temperate  noon-day  glow; 

And  shall  I  heave  the  ungrateful  sigh 

That  morn  has  faded  from  my  sky, 
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Call  life  a  day-dream  (ft  deceit, 
A  scene  of  toys,  a  painted  cheat, 
Which  unite*,  and  promises,  and  flie*» 

ise  perl  fancy  told  me  lies  ; 
Or  with  suspicion's  scowling  eye 
Look  onward  thro?  futurity  ] 
Time,  like  ourselves,  in  limits  bound. 
Enforced  runs  the  allotted  round, 
And  we  poor  silly  wayward  elves, 
Arc  dupes  indeed,  but  to  ourselves ; 
Then,  farewel  hours,  and  days,  and  years, 
Embalm'd  in  memory's  grateful  tears, 
Lov'd  for  the  joys  ye  led  along, 
And  pardon'd  now,  each  vanish  d  wrong? 
How  many  a  fragile  child  of  rhyme 
Has  mock'd  thee  on  thy  passage,  Time, 
Or  tried  to  coax  thee  on  thy  way, 
Spell-bind  thy  wing,  and  win  thy  stay ! 
I  call  thee,  but  to  pay  thee,  Time, 
The  tribute  of  one  child  of  rhyme, 
Who  thanks  thee,  that  thy  wing  has  shed 
So  many  blessings  on  her  head ; 
"Who  tlianks  thee,  for  the  wreathing  bough 
Whose  verdant  leaves  entwine  her  brow ; 
For  that  best  prize  to  mortals  given, 
Which  lends  our  world  a  gleam  from  heaven. 
Friendship !  while  life  owns  such  a  guest, 
Is  tune  a  cheat,  a  dream,  a  jest? 
No !  Time  when  I  have  done  with  thee. 
That  gilt  shall  gild  eternity  f 


Art.  VII.— Black's  Life  of  Tasso. 

(Concluded.) 

THE  causes  of  Tasso's  confinement  by  the  Duke  of 
Ferrari  have  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  It  has 
been  generally  ascribed  to  the  passion  of  the  poet  for 
Leonora.  'This  has  been  warmly  supported  by  those 
who  are  more  disposed  to  credit  romantic  incidents  than 
to  listen  to  the  plain  matters  of  fact  by  which  they  are 
disproved.  There  appears  to  us  to  be  no  indication  of  a 
passion  for  Leonora,  in  the  writings  of  Tasso,  on 
which  any  dependance  can  be  placeo.  He  speaks  of 
her  in  the  same  language  of  exaggerated  eulogy,  with 
which  he  mentions  her  sister  and  other  women  ;  and  which 
be  would  hare  applied  to  his  nurse  or  his  washer- woman. 
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if  it  had  been  the  courtesy  of  the  times.  His  bio- 
grapher Manso,  the  Marquis  of  Villa,  whose  opinion  has 
been  transmitted  as  a  legacy  to  so  many  succeeding  wri- 
ters, did  not  become  acquainted  with  Tasso  till  after  his 
derangement,  when  all  his  assertions  respecting  himself 
or  others  were  to  be  received  with  great  distrust.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  Tasso  himself  knew  the  real  cause  of 
his  imprisonment*  for,  according  to  the  humour  of  the 
moment,  or  the  state  of  his  mind,  he  ascribed  it  first  to 
one  cause  and  then  *o  a  different;  or,  as  Muratori  says, 
(  A  misura  de*  suoi  deliri  egli  si  andava  figurando,  che  or 
da  questa,  or  da  quella  parte  fosse  a  lui  provenuta  una  si 
fiera  tempesta.' 

When  Tasso  was  first  confined  in  1579,  Leonora  was  in 
her  forty-second  year.  Is  this  the  age  of  6  all  for  love,' 
or  of  empassioned  indiscretion?  Leonora  indeed  appears, 
instead  of  a  volatile  and  silly  girl,  to  have  been  a  staid 
matron  of  great  virtue  and  prudence.  She  admired,  as 
who  could  not  but  admire,  the  genius  of  Tasso  ;  and  she 
rejoiced,  as  what  female  would  not  have  rejoiced  to  have 
her  praises  sung  in  verses,  which  were  so  likely  to  live  ? 
But  beyond  the  intercourse  of  civility,  and  of  compliment, 
of  liberal  patronage  and  of  unstinted  praise,  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  intercourse  of  a  more  tender 
kind  between  the  princess  and  the  bard.  And  this  species 
of  intercourse,  which  was  free  and  unrestrained,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  cognizance  of  the  duke,  and  the  whole  city  of 
Ferrara,  had  subsisted  for  ten  years  previously  to  his 
confinement.  His  amorous  passion,  therefore,  for  Leo- 
nora, if  such  he  ever  felt,  of  which  there  is  nothing  like 
a  satisfactory  indication,  had  sufficient  time  to  subside  into 
a  more  tranquil  sentiment. 

If  we  suppose  that  Tasso  had  incurred  the  resentment 
of  Alphonso  by  his  ambitious  pretensions  to  the  hand  or  the 
heart  of  his  sister,  why  did  he  not  confine  him  till  Leonora 
was  passed  far  beyond  the  bloom  of  youth,  when  she  was 
in  fact  in  the  wane  of  her  health,  and  almost  at  the  close 
of  her  days?  And  why  should  he  have  detained  him  in 
prison  for  several  years  after  the  death  of  the  princess  ? 
The  whole  account  of  the  loves  of  Tasso  and  Leonora 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  fictions,  which,  though  totally 
destitute  of  truth,  men  are  very  eager  to  adopt,  and  very 
unwilling  to  relinquish. 

Previously  to  the  exhibition  of  any  clear  symptoms  of 
mental  alienation,  Tasso'  had  expressed  a  desire  to  leave 
Ferrara ;  and  he  appears  to  have  given  offence  to  the 
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duke  hv  Soliciting  (ho  patronage  of  some  of  tho  family  of 
Media,  who  were  the  rivals  of  the  house  of  Bate.    Our 

in  moments  of  exasperated  fe< 
to  which  he  w  subject,   and  often  without  much 

ii,  appears  to  have  had  an  unfortunate  propensil 
£ive  vent  to  his  wrath  in  no  verv  measured  nor  decorous 
The  Ferrarese  courtiers,  who  were  jealous  of  the 
reputation  of  Tasso,  and  of  the  favour  which  he  enjoyed 
with  the  family  of  Este,  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  ready 
to  convey  to  the  ears  of  the  duke  any  reproaches  or  sar- 
casms against  his  highness  which  the  unwary  poet  might 
utter  in  the  tempest  of  his  ire.  But  notwithstanding  the 
unfounded  complaints  and  reproaches  of  Tasso,  Alphonso 
does  not  appear  to  have  treated  him  with  harshness  or 
witli  cruelty.  If  he  experienced  any  rigor  in  the  hospital 
of  St.  Anne,  during  his  long  confinement  in  that  place,  it 
must  be  ascribed  more  to  the  medical  practice  of  the 
times  in  cases  of  insanity,  than  to  any  intentional  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  Alphonso.  When  Tasso  returned  to  Fer- 
rara  in  February,  1579,  his  conduct  was  so  outrageous, 
and  shewed  such  confirmed  symptoms  of  delirium  or  mad- 
that  both  prudence  and  humanity  required  that  he 
should  be  no  longer  left  at  large. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Tasso  to  Maurice 
Cataneo,  in  October,  158 1,  gives  a  lively  representation 
of  the  disordered  state  of  his  judgment  and  perceptions. 
He  says  that  the  disturbances  which  he  receives  in  writing 
are  of  two  sorts, 

'  human  and  diabolical.  Tho  human  are  laughter  full  of  de- 
rision, and  shouts  of  men  and  youths,  but  especially  of  women ; 
and  various  cries  of  animals,  which  are  harassed  by  nien  to 
disquiet  me;  and  noises  of  things  inanimate,  which  are  moved 
by  the  hands  of  men.  The  diabolical  are  enchantments  and 
witchcraft ;  but  of  the  enchantments  I  am  not  certain,  as  the 
rats,  of  which  the  chamber  is  full,  and  which  seem  to  me  pos- 
sessed of  the  devil,  may  naturally  occasion  the  noise  they  do, 
and  not  merely  by  diabolical  art.  Some  other  sounds  al>o, 
which  I  hear,  may  be  referred,  as  to  their  origin,  to  human  ar- 
tifice. But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  enchantments,  I 
hold  it  to  be  certain  that  I  have  been  hew  itched,  and  that  (he 
operations  of  the  witchcraft  are  very  powerful.  For,  whenever 
I  take  a  book  to  study,  or  a  pen  to  write,  1  hear  the  sound  of 
voices  in  my  ear,  in  which  I  can,  as  it  were,  distinguish  the 
names  of  Pavolo,  of  Qiacomo,  of  Girolamo,  of  Francesco,  of 
Fulvio,  and  others,  who,  perhaps,  are  malignant  persons,  and 
envious  of  my  quiet.     And  if  they  be  not  such,  they  would  act 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  22,  March.  1811.  '  0 
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courteously  if  they  would  endeavour  to  remove  the  bad  opinion 
of  them  which  I  have  conceived  on  account  of  their  evil  arts.' 

In  1583  the  poet  sent  the  following  account  of  his  ma- 
lady in  a  letter  to  Jerome  Mercuriale,  medical  professor  at 
Padua : 

"  It  is  some  years/'  says  he,  "  most  illustrious  Sir !  that  I 
have  been  infirm  of  a  disease,  of  which  I  know  not  the  cause ; 
however,  I  hold  it  very  certain  that  I  have  been  bewitched. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  my  distemper,  the 
following  are  the  effects:  a  gnawing  of  the  intestines,  with 
something  of  a  dysentery ;  tinklings  in  my  ears  and  head,  so 
strong  sometimes  as  if  a  clock  were  included  in  it.  Besides, 
the  continual  phantasy  of  various  things,  and  all  of  them  dis- 
agreeable, disturbs  me  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  cannot,  even 
for  the  space  of  four  minutes,  apply  my  mind  to  study.  In- 
deed, the  more  intent  I  wish  to  be,  the  more  I  am  distracted  by 
various  imaginations,  and  sometimes  by  violent  passions,  which 
are  suddenly  kindled  in  me,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
phantasies  which  spring  up  in  me.  Besides,  always  after  eating, 
my  head  fumes  beyond  measure,  and  is  heated  prodigiously ; 
and  in  every  noise  I  hear,  my  fancy  imagines  some  human  voice, 
so  that  even  things  inanimate  appear  to  speak.  At  night  I  am* 
disturbed  by  various  dreams ;  and  sometimes  my  imagination 
so  carries  me  away,  that  I  seem  to  have  heard  (if  I  may  not 
rather  say  I  have  heard),  certain  things,  which  I  have  conferred 
with  father  Marco,  a  capuchin,  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  and 
with  other  fathers  and  laity,  with  whom  I  have  discoursed  of 
my  distemper/ 

TJiis  medical  sa^e  advised  the  poet  to  have  c  a  cautery 
in  his  leg,  to  abstain  entirely  from  wine,  and  to  drink  only 
broth,'  with  none  of  which  directions  he  seemed  very 
willing  to  comply.  In  1584  Tasso  experienced  some  re- 
laxation in  the  rigor  of  his  confinement.  c  He  was  al- 
lowed to  visit  different  churches  and  monasteries,  and  at 
times  it  would  seem  to  be  of  the  parties  of  several  people 
of  quality.'  At  the  period  of  the  carnival  in  this  year  his 
friends  conducted  him  to  see  the  masquerades,  a  species  of 
amusement  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  always  at- 
tached. '  He  still  saw  with  pleasure  the  jests  and  tour- 
naments, where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  appeared 
in  all  the  splendour  of  Gothic  pomp  and  pageantry.' 

But  what  principally  served  to  occupy  and  to  amuse  the 
mind  of  Tasso,  in  the  more  lucid  intervals  of  his  confine- 
ment, was  the  composition  of  dialogues  in  prose,  in  several 
of  which  he  has  celebrated  the  memory  of  the  persons, 
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with  whom  lit*  mrs  which  he  rceivttf. 

fn  L585  be  composed  adfeeoucBe  in  favour  of  matrin 
one  fine  pmUge  in   which  has  been  closely  imitated  by 
Milton,  in  his  Parnd; 

l  Hail,  wedded  love!'  &c.  Arc. 

Tasso  says, 

*  Oh,  .sweet  cojijunctiou  of  hearts!  Oh,  blissful  union  of  souls! 
Oh,  legitimate  lie,  and  chastest  yoke;  whieh,  instead  of  being 
burdensome,  it  is  ravishing  to  hear!  By  thee  the  race  of  man 

lhcted  within  our  city,  wall,  and  roof,  whieh,  like 
the  bestial  herd,  was  wont  to  rage  in  wood  and  field.  By  thee 
the  dismal  cave  was  changed  to  the  decant  chamber,  and  the 
frigid  mountain  to  the  stately  palace.  By  thee  what  pleased 
udeicd  lawful,  and  holy  that  which  was  desired.  Thou 
didst  impose  a  sweet  law7  to  human  pleasures,  a  laudable  chain 
to  tumultuous  appetite ;  by  thee  what  was  common,  was  ap- 
propriated ;  what  was  universal,  became  peculiar  ;  and  what 
was  worthless,  of  highest  value.  By  thee  was  joined  honour 
with  delight,  and  chastity  with  love;  and  faith,  and  purity,- 
nnd  all  the  virtues,  descended  upon  earth.  By  thee  was  con- 
verted bitterness  into  the  sweetness  of  love.  By  thee  were 
known  relationship — and  the  charities  of  father,  and  of  son.' 

In  1586  we  find  Tassp  greatly  troubled  by  a  sprite,  or 

•  fotlettOy  as  he  calls  it,  but  which  appears  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  to  have  been  usually  only  a  demon 
in  human  form.  Tasso  writes  thus  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Cataneo : 

*  To-day,  which  is  Ihe  last  but  one  of  the  year,  the  brother  of 
» he  reverend   Licino  brought  me  your  two  letters,  but  one   of 
disappeared  as  soon  as  I  had  read   it,  and  I  believe  that 
tn$  folletto  has  carried  it  off,  because  it  was  that  in  which  he 
poken   of.     This  is  one  of  those  wonders  which  I  have 
frequently  Bt«n   hi  the  hospital.     Hence  1  am  certain  that  thev 
are  the  operations  of  some  magician,  of  which   indeed,  I  have 
many  proofs,  but  especially  from  a  loaf  taken  visibly   from    be- 
uty  eyes,  an   hour   before   sun-set,  and  a   plate   of   fruit, 
which   vanished   one  day  when  I  was  visited   by   that   Polish 
south,  who   deserves   such   admiration.     The   same  tiling  ha« 
with  other  provisions,   at  a  time,  too,  when  nobody 
entered   my  prison.     I  mi»ht  mention  a  pair  <*f  gloves,  letters, 
s  taken  from  locked  chests,  and  found  in  the  mornin»  on 
the  tloor.     Some   others,  indeed,   I  nave  not  found,  nor  do  I 
know  what  has  become  of  them  ;  but  as  to  tfose  which  »o  a  miss- 
pell I  am  absent,  these  may   have   been  taken  from  me  by 
men,   who  1   verily   believe  have    the   kevs  of  all   niv   (ranks. 

U2 
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Thus  you  see  that  I  cannot  defend  any  thing  from  my  enemies, 
nor  from  the  devil,  except  my  will,  with  which  I  shall  never 
consent  to  learn  any  thing  from  him,  or  from  his  followers,  or 
indeed  to  have  any  familiarity  with  himself,  or  his  magicians.' 

In  another  place  he  speaks  thus  of  the  same  folletto,  or 
sprite : 

'  The  little  thief  has  stolen  from  me  many  crowns,  I  know 
not  what  number,  for  I  do  not,  like  misers,  keep  an  account  of 
them,  but,  perhaps,  they  may  amount  to  twenty.  He  puts  all 
my  books  topsy-turvy,  opens  my  chests,  and  steals  my  keys,  so 
that  I  can  keep  nothing.  I  am  unhappy  at  all  times,  but  es- 
pecially during  the  night,  nor  do  I  know  if  my  disease  be 
frenzy,  or  what  is  its  nature.  I  rind  no  better  remedy  than 
living  fully,  and  satisfying  my  appetite,  that  I  may  sleep  pro- 
foundly. [As  to  food,  indeed,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  can  eat 
abundantly,  for  the  object  of  the  magician  seems  not  to  have 
been  to  impede  my  digestion,  but  my  contemplation ;]  often, 
however,  I  fast,  not  from  motives  of  devotion,  but  because  my 
stomach  is  full;  but  at  such  times  I  cannot  sleep.  Look  upon 
me  with  compassion,  and  know  that  I  am  unhappy,  because  the 
world  is  unjust.' 

The  following  are  other  symptoms  which  the  poet 
mentions  of  his  unfortunate  malady,  and  which  strongly 
depict  the  disordered  state  of  his  mental  constitution  : 

'  Even  when  awake,'  says  he,  ■  I  have  seemed  to  behold 
small  flames  in  the  air,  and  sometimes  my  eyes  sparkle  in  such 
a  manner,  that  I  dread  the  loss  of  sight,  and  I  have  visibly  seen 
sparks  issue  from  them.  I  have  seen  also,  in  the  middle  of  the 
tent-bed,  shades  of  rats,  which,  by  natural  reason,  could  not  be 
there :  I  have  beard  frightful  noises !  and  often  in  my  ears  are 
the  sounds  of  hissing,  tingling,  ringing  of  bells,  and  sounds 
like  that  of  a  clock.  Often  there  is  a  beating  for  an  hour ;  and 
sometimes,  in  my  sleep,  it  seems  as  if  a  horse  threw  himself 
upon  me,  and  I  have  afterwards  found  myself  languid  and  fa- 
tigued. I  have  dreaded  the  falling-sickness,  apoplexy,  and 
blindness ;  I  have  had  headaches,  but  not  excessive ;  pains, 
but  not  very  violent,  of  the  intestines,  the  side,  the  thighs,  and 
legs :  I  have  been  weakened  by  vomiting,  dysentery,  and  fever. 
Amidst  so  many  terrors  and  pains,  there  appeared  to  me,  in  the 
air,  the  image  of  the  glorious  Virgin,  with  her  son .  in  her  arms, 
sphered  in  a  circle  of  coloured  vapours,  so  that  I  ought  by  no 
means  to  despair  of  her  grace.  And  though  this  might  easily 
be  a  phantasy,  because  I  am  frenetic,  disturbed  by  various 
phantasms,  and  full  of  infinite  melancholy ;  nevertheless,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  I  can  sometimes  cohibere  assensum,  (withhold  my 
assent,)  which,  as  Cicero  remarks,   being  the  operation  of  a 
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?ound  mind,  I  am  mclined  to  believe  it  was  a  miracle  of  the 
virgin.' 

In  July,  1586,  Tasso  was  again  restored  to  liberty,  after 
a  confinement  of  seven  years,  two  months,  and  several 
lh-  liberation  seems  to  have  been  principally  owing 
to  the  intercession  of  Don  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  Prince  of 
Mantna.  In  the  same  month,  Tasso  left  Ferrara  in  com- 
pany with  his  generous  protector.  The  old  Duke  of 
Mantua 

'  was  pleased  that  his  son  should  thus  take  under  his  protection 
a  man  so  unfortunate  and  so  illustrious,  and  gave  orders  that 
apartments  should  be  provided  for  our  poet  in  the  palace,  and 
that  he  should  be  furnished  with  every  convenience  which  might 
render  his  situation  comfortable.  The  prince  made  him  be 
cloathed  as  became  his  worth  and  dignity;  "  and  I  find,"  says 
Scrassi,  "  that,  amongst  other  things,  he  presented  him  with  a 
most  beautiful  doublet,  and  a  pair  of  perfumed  silken  hose.w 
Of  the  satisfaction  of  Tasso  at  this  period,  we  have  proof  from 
several  of  his  letters.  "  I  am  in  Mantua  (says  he,  writing  to 
Licino),  lodged  by  the  most  serene  prince,  and  waited  on  by  his 
servants,  as  I  myself  could  desire ;  and  in  all  respects  am  caressed, 
as  pleases  his  highness.  Here  I  rind  good  meat,  good  fruits,  ex- 
cellent bread,  wines  sharp  and  brisk,  such  as  my  father  delighted 
in;  admirable  fish  and  game,  and  especially  good  air;  but,  per-* 
haps,  that  of  Bergamo  is  better."  "  I  will  stay  (says  he  in  an- 
other letter)  at  Mantua,  because  my  chamber  is  most  beautiful, 
and  the  prince  most  courteous,  so  that  I  hope  to  enjoy  myself  all 
this  summer,  and  winter  likewise."  At  this  court  too,  he  found 
an  agreeable  society  of  literary  gentlemen,  and  his  hope  of  health 
vived  by  his  confidence  in  the  skill  of  the  physician  Ca- 
vallara,  who  gave  him  some  pills  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
his  memory.  This  gentleman  seems  to  have  been  a  physician 
according  to  Tasso' s  taste,  as  he  dealt  in  agreeable  confectionary 
medicines ;  and  a  letter  is  extant  among  the  works  of  the  bard, 
dated  at  St.  Annes,  in  which  he  gives  him  great  thanks  for  a  jar 
of  very  delicate  candied  citrons.' 

In  the  distempered  intellectual  system  of  Tasso,  when 
the  sensation  of  novelty  had  subsided,  that  of  disgust  seems 
to  have  ensued.  He  soon,  according  to  custom,  became 
tired  of  his  residence  at  Mantua ;  and  he  began  to  complain 
of  slights  and  neglects,  which  had  no  existence  but  in  his 
own  feverish  brain. 

In  1587,  Tasso  obtained  permission  to  visit  his  relations 
at  Bergamo.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  conducted  to 
a  beautiful  villa  called  Zanga,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city, 
which  still  belongs  to  the  family  of  Tasso.    In  this  de« 
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lightful  spot,  amidst  proves  and  gardens,  the  poet  revised 
his  tragedy  of  Torrismondo,  and  might  have  enjoyed 
a  period  of  felicity  and  repose.  But,  who  can  minister  to 
a  mind  diseased  ?  He  soon  abandoned,  with  the  feeling  of 
irritable  discontent,  the  place  which  he  had  visited  with  so 
much  ardour  of  hope. 

After  several  local  transitions,  and  amongst  others,  a 
pious  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Loretto,  we  find  our 
bard  at  Rome  on  the  fourth  of  November,  1587.  He  was 
kindly  received  at  the  palace  of  the  patriarch  Gonzaga. 
His  spirits,  according  to  his  characteristic  temperament, 
became  elevated  and  his  expectations  sanguine.  But,  on 
the  22d  of  the  month,  in  which  he  reached  the  imperial 
city,  he  writes, 

'  I  am  in  Rome,  where,  to  my  incredible  displeasure,  I  see  the 
destruction  of  all  the  hopes  I  had  conceived.  I  am  afflicted, 
Or  rather  in  despair;  c*pecially  as  1  see  the  necessity  of  again 
becoming  a  courtier,  of  which  I  abhor  even  the  name,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  employment.  But  rather  than  that,  I  will  retire 
into  some  wilderness  ;  so  much  I  am  tired  of  courts,  and  of  the 
world.' 

In  January,  15S8,  Tasso,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friend? 
Constantini,  wrote  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  virtues  of  Pope 
JSixtus  V.  in  return  for  which  he  appears  to  have  expected 
the  present  of  an  abbey,  but  which  he  never  received.  Full 
of  chagrin  and  regret,  the  self-tormented  sufferer  retired 
to  Naples,  where  he  was  lodged  for  some  time  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Mount  Olivet.  The  good  fathers  of  the  place 
appear  to  have  treated  him  with  courteous  hospitality ;  buta 
in  return,  they  requested  him  to  write  a  poem  on  the  origin 
of  their  holy  'fraternity.  The  poet  did  not  refuse  to  com- 
ply with  this  wish :  but  the  work  itself,  6 II  monte  Oliveto," 
was  left  unfinished. 

While  Tasso  was  a  resident  in  the  monastery,  he  wras 
visited  by  several  persons  of  distinction,  and,  among  others^ 
by  John  Battista  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  and  the  future 
biographer  of  the  poet.  This  young  nobleman  seems 
almost  to  have  idolized  the  genius  of  1  asso ;  nor  was  his 
admiration  confirmed  to  barren  homage  or  empty  praise. 
Tasso  experienced  many  more  solid  proofs  of  his  regard. 

Manso  invited  Tasso  to  accompany  him  to  his  residence 
at  Bisaccio.  Here  he  remained  all  October,  and  part  of 
November,  1588.  Manso  thus  writes  of  his  guest, 

*  The  Signior  Torquato  is  become  a  very  mighty  hunter ;  and 
triumphs  over  all  the  asperity  of  the  season,  and  of  the  country. 
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When  the  dayi  are  bad,  we  spend  them,  and  the  long  hours  of 
evening,  in  beating  music  and  songs;  for  one  of  his 

cnj<>\'  lento    the  f/npronis/.fori,   whose  facility  of 

^ing  he  envies;  nature  having,  as  he  says,  been  to  him  in 
this  point  very  avariiiou  'lines,  too,  W€  dunce   with  the 

girls  here,  a  thing  which  likewise  affords  him  much  pleasure  j  hut 
chiefly  we  sit  conversing  by  the  tire,  and  often  we  have  fallen 
into  (i  of  that  Spirit,  which,  he  says,   appears  to   him. 

Indeed  he  has  talked  to  me  of  it  in  such  a  way,  that  _  '.now  not 
well  what  to  say,  or  what  to  believe;  but  only  that  I  suspect  that 
his  freuzy  will  prove  contagious.' 

As  Manso  argued  with  Tasso  against  the  existence  of  the 
sprite,  by  which  lie  imagined  that  he  was  visited,  the  poet 
pne  day  said  to  him, 

*  Since  I  cannot  persuade  you  by  reasoning,  I  shall  convince 

you  by  experience;  I  shall  cause  you  with  your  very  eyes  to  see 

that  Spirit,  the  existence  of  which  my«  words  cannot  influence 

you  to  believe/     I  accepted  the  proffer,  and  the  following  day, 

were  sitting  by  ourselves  together  by  the  fire,  he  turned 

es  towards  a  window,  and  held  them  a  longtime  so  intensely 
fixed  on  it,  that,  when  I  called  him,  he  did  not  answer.  At 
last,  '  Lo!'  said  he,  '  the  friendly  Spirit  which  has  courteously 
come  to  talk  with  me,  lift  up  your  eyes  and  you  shall  see  the 
truth/  I  turned  my  eyes  thither  immediately ;  but,  though  I 
endeavoured  to  look  as  keenly  as  I  could,  I  beheld  nothing  but 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  streamed  through  the  panes  of  the 
window  into  the  chamber.  And  whilst  I  still  looked  around 
without  beholding  any  object,  Torquato  began  to  hold,  with  this 
unknown  something,  a  most  lofty  converse.  I  heard,  indeed, 
and  saw  nothing  but  himself;  nevertheless  his  words,  at  one 
time  questioning,  at  another  replying,  were  such  as  take  place 

en  those  who  reason  strictly  on  some  important  subject. 
And  from  what  is  said  by  the  one,  the  replies  of  the  other  may 
easily  be  comprehended  by  the  intellect,  although  they  be  not 
heard  by  the  ear.  The  discourses  were  so  lofty  and  marvellous, 
both  by  the  sublimity  of  their  topics,  and  a  certain  unwontetf 
manner  of  talking,  that,  exalted  above  myself  into  a  kind  of 
ecstasy,  I  did  not  dare  to  interrupt  them,  nor  ask  Torquato  about 
the  Spirit,  which  he  had  announced  to  me,  but  which  I  did  not  see/ 

We  shall  not  accompany  our  loco-motive  poet  in  his 
further  wanderings.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was  again  at 
Rome  in  December,  1588 ;  that  in  the  following  year  w« 
ind  him  full  of  inlirmities,  constrained  to  seek  an  asy- 
lum, like  B  mendicant,  in  an  hospital  of  that  city ;  that  in 
1590  he  was  entertained  with  great  respect  and  cordiality 
at  Florence;  that,  with  his  habitual  fastidiousness,  he  soon 
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became  weary  even  of  the  respectful  Florentines;  that  he 
returned  to  Rome  in  1591;  was  again  at  Naples  in  1592; 
in  the  same  year  again  in  Rome,  where  his  '  Geru- 
salemme  ConquistataJ  was  published  in  1593,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Cardinal  Cynthio.  Tasso,  with  an  obliquity  of 
judgment,  similar  to  that  of  Milton  with  respect  to  his 
Paradise  Regained,  preferred  this  poem  to  his  Jerusalem 
Delivered. 

Tasso  feided  more  than  four  months  at  Naples  in  1594, 
during  which  time  he  experienced  the  unintermitting  kind- 
ness of  the  Marquis  of  Manso,  when  he  was  invited  to 
Rome  by  Cardinal  Cynthio,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
crowned  with  laurel  in  the  capitol.  This  favour  the  Pope, 
Clement  VIII.  had  conceded  to  the  request  of  his  nephew. 
Tasso,  who  was  now  approaching  the  bourn  whence  no  tra- 
veller returns,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  fully  sensible 
of  his  own  decay,  would  probably  have  gladly  declined 
this  empty  ceremony.  But  urged,  as  we  are  told,  l  by  his 
friends,  and  not  willing  to  seem  ungrateful  to  his  patron, 
the  cardinal,  he  wrote  to  this  ecclesiastic,  informing  him 
that  he  would  be  in  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  November.' 
When  he  reached  this  city,  the  ceremony  of  his  poetical 
coronation  was  deferred  till  the  ensuing  spring,  that  it 
might  be  rendered  more  '  pompous  and  pleasing.'  But, 
on  the  approach  of  the  spring,  the  infirmities  of  the  poet 
had  so  much  increased,  that  it  became  evident  he  had  but 
a  short  time  to  live.  He  requested  permission  to  retire 
into  the  monastery  of  St.  Onofrio,  that  he  might  prepare 
for  his  departure.  The  following  is  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  at  this  period  to  his  beloved  friend,  Constantini, 
which,  while  it  shows  him  still  feelingly  alive  to  the  wrongs 
he  supposed  that  he  had  experienced,  breathes  an  air  of 
philosophic  tranquillity  and  Christian  resignation. 

'  What/  says  he,  *  will  my  Antonio  say,  when  he  shall  hear  of 
the  death  of  his  Tasso ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  tidings  shall  not 
be  tardy.  The  close  of  life  is  fast  approaching ;  no  remedy  can 
be  found  to  assuage  this  new  distemper  which  has  joined  my 
others  ;  so  that,  as  by  a  rapid  torrent,  I  am  borne  away,  with- 
out any  thing  to  cling  t©,  or  oppose  its  speed.  It  avails  not 
now  to  speak  of  my  relentless  fortune,  nor  to  complain  of  the 
ingratitude  of  the  world,  which  has  gained  the  victory  of  con- 
ducting me  indigent  to  the  tomb,  while  I  fondly  hoped,  that  the 
glory  which  (whatever  it  may  think ),  this  age  shall  derive  from 
my  writings,  would  not  leave  me  without  reward.  I  have  caused 
myself  to  be  conducted  into  this  monastery  of  Sant*  Onofrio,  not 
only  because  the  air  of  it  is  praised  by  the  physicians  as  better 
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thau  any    in  Rome,  but  alio  iliat  I  in i  it    this  exalted 

.  and  with  the  inter.  I  these  devout  lathe: 

•on  iii  heaven.     Pray  to  God  for  me,  end  be  assured,  that 

.)>  1  have  always  loved  ;; uri   honoured  you  in  th<  :>o  in 

real  life  which  is  to  come,  I  shall  do  everything  with 

!  to  you,  which  appertains  to  the  most  unfeigned  and  per 

\nd  s<>  to  the  divine  grace  1  recommend  both  you 

and  myself.     From  Rome,  in  Santf  Onofrio.' 

When  Cesalpini.  the  physician  of  the  pope,  and  an  old 

acquaintance  of  Tasso,  informed  him  thatail  Hopes  of  his 

recovery  had  vanished,  and  that  bis  last  hour  was  drawing; 

nigh,   he   received  the     admonition,    not     only    without 

but  with  complacent  serenity. 

■  He  confessed  with  great  contrition,  and,  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing, entreated  to  be  carried  to  the  chapel  below,  for  the  pur- 
oi  receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament.  Being  lifted  back  to  bed, 
in  the  anas  of  the  fathers,  he  waft  asked  by  the  prior  where  he 
wished  to  be  interred.  He  replied,  in  the  church  of  the  convent, 
if  they  would  do  that  honour  to  his  ashes.  Being  requested  to 
make  a  will,  and  to  dictate  something  as  an  epitaph,  he  smiled 
and  said,  that  as  to  the  Hist,  he  had  very  little  to  leave,  and  as 
to  the  second,  a  plain  stone  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  him. 
Turning,  however,  to  Gabriel  Toritti,  his  confessor,  he  entreated 
him  to  mark  down,  that  he  left  the  Cardinal  Cynthio  heir  of  his 
writings,  and  of  his  little  property.  To  Manso  he  bequeathed 
his  portrait,  which  had  beeu  painted  by  the  direction  of  that  no- 
bleman; and  to  the  monastery  of  S.  Onofrio,  where  he  then  was, 
and  in  which  he  was  to  be  interred,  a  metal  crucifix  of  singular 
workmanship,  which  had  been  given  him  by  the  pope,  with  many 
indulgences.  During  other  seven  days,  and  till  the  fourteenth 
of  his  distemper,  Tasso  lay  principally  contemplating  the  cru- 
cifix, and  engaged  in  prayer  ;  so  abstracted  from  human,  and  so 
intent  upon  divine  objects,  that  his  visitors,  who  were  many,  and 
of  the  highest  quality,  were  edified,  while  they  were  afflicted. 
His  father  confessor,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted 
as  well  with  his  past  conduct  as  with  his  present  sentiments, 
testified  to  some  friends,  after  the  death  of  the  poet,  that,  for 
many  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  had  been  free  from  the 
taint  of  any  mortal  sin.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  his  distemper, 
and  the  last  but  one  of  his  life,  Tasso,  perceiving  that  his  de- 
)  arture  was  at  hand,  wished  to  be  again  strengthened  by  the 
blessed  sacrament ;  and,  as  from  his  weakness  he  was  unable  to 
lift  himself  from  his  bed,  it  was  brought  to  his  chamber  by  the 
prior.  Seeing  its  approach,  he  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
Fxpcctans  expectavi  Dominum,  and  received  it  with  such  senti 
ments  of  devotion  and  humility,  as  affected  every  beholder.  Fi- 
nally, he  requested  extreme  unction ;  and  thus,  being  fortified 
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with  all  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  bis  religion,  he  expected 
his  last  summons  with  resignation  and  with  hope. 

*  Meanwhile  the  Cardinal  Cyuthio,  hearing  from  the  physicians 
that  bis  friend  was  at  the  last  extremity,  hastened  to  the*  Pontiff 
for  the  papal  benediction.  Clement,  as  we  are  told  in  a  letter 
of  Cataneo,  **  groaned  and  sighed  over  the  fate  of  such  a  man, 
and  granted  him  a  plenary  indulgence  in  remission  of  his  sins/' 
This  honour,  which  is  granted  only  to  persons  of  high  consider- 
ation, was  announced  by  the  cardiual  himself  to  Tasso,  who  re- 
ceived it  with  gratitude  and  humility,  saying  '  that  this  was  the 
chariot  upon  which  he  hoped  to  go  crowned,  not  with  laurel  as 
a  poet  into  the  capital,  but  with  glory  as  a  sa;nt  to  heaven/ 
There,  he  added,  he  would,  in  return  for  so  many  benefits,  offer 
his  prayers  for  his  Holiness  and  for  the  cardinal.  Being  asked 
if  he  had  an\  other  request  to  make,  or  any  injunction  to  com- 
mand, he  entreated  that  the  cardinal  would  collect,  if  possible, 
ail  the  copies  of  his  works,  (and  especially  of  his  Jerusalem 
Delivered,  the  most  imperfect  of  them  all),  and  would  commit 
them  to  tli  Hv  knew,    he  said,   that  the  copies  were 

many,  and  far  diffused,  that  the  task  might  be  difficult,  but  was 
not  impossible/ 

Tasso  having-  repeated  this  last  request  with  considerable 
earnestness, 

*  the  cardinal,  unwilling  to  embitter  his  last  moments  by  a  direct 
refusal,  gave  him  such  an  answer,  as  led  him  to  think  his  desire 
would  be  complied  with.  The  poet  then  added,  that  having, 
from  the  benignity  of  the  pope,  and  Cynthio's  kindness,  ob- 
tained all  that  he  could  now  wish  for  in  this  world,  he  entreated, 
that,  during  the  short  period  of  life  which  still  remained,  he 
might  be  left  alone  with  the  crucifix,  and  with  one~or  two  of  the 
fathers  to  assist  him  in  his  devotions.  This  was  done ;  the  car- 
dinal, who  could  scarcely  refrain  his  tears,  took  an  affectionate 
farewell,  and,  on  comine  from  the  chamber,  wept  bitterly. 
Nobody  was  afterwards  admitted  to  Tasso,  but  his  confessor, 
and  a  few  of  the  fathers  most  distinguished  for  learning  and 
piety.  These  by  turns  sung  psalms,  in  which  they  were  occa- 
sionally joined  by  Tasso  ;  and,  when  his  spirit  failed,  he  ceased 
not  to  contemplate  the  image  of  his  Redeemer.  Thus  the  night 
passed  away,  and  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  day  following, 
(which  was  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  1505),  feeling  the  approach 
of  the  agony,  he  closely  embraced  the  crucifix,  and  uttered  these 
words,  In  manus  tuas  Dcmiine. — Unable  to  finish  the  sentence, 
he  in  a  few  moments  expired/ 

Tasso  had  lived  fifty  one  years,  one  month,  and  four 
days. 

1  The  body  of  the  poet  was  habited  in  a  magnificent  toga,  and 
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hi>  heftd   crooned  with   laurel.     Ih\  remain  born* 

bv  the  l i «^li t  «>f  torches  through  the  city  trithgfttt  pump,  and  a 
i.lemlid  attend;  toe  nnfiii  -.v  the  last 

mtciiance  of  a  man  who  had  done  so  much  ho- 
nour to  Idl  Ige.  Ik  painters  crowded  round  lo  contemplate 
h'x  lineaments,  arnl  afterwards  rivalled  each  other  in  the  uumher 
of  portraits  which  they  exposed.  The  body  was  then  carried 
back  to  the  monastery,  and  the  evening  of  that  day  on  which  its 
ipiril  had  departed,  was  interred  with  the  usual  obsequies,  in 
the  church  of  Sunt'  Onofrio.' 

In  this,  and  a  former  article,  we  have  comprised  all  the 
principal  events  of  the  life  of  Tasso,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  two  quarto  volumes  of  the  present  work.  It  now 
remains  to  say  something  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Black  as  a 
biographer.  He  Appears  to  have  used  a  very  laudable  de- 
cree of  diligence  in  collecting  information  from  the  best  and 
most  authentic  sources.  But,  while  we  applaud  his  indus- 
try, we  cannot  praise  his  taste  or  discrimination  in 
^electing  or  distributing  the  materials  which  he  has 
amassed.  1  \  is  narrative  is  too  desultory  ;  and  the  incidents 
of  the  biography  are  often  kept  too  far  apart  by  superfluous 
discussions  and  common-place  remarks.  If  Mr.  Black  had 
condensed  his  matter  into  a  much  shorter  compass,  it  would 
have  appeared  to  more  advantage;  and  his  book  would 
have  been  read  with  double  interest.  In  the  perusal  of  the 
work,  we  noticed  several  unpleasant  Scotticisms,  several 
» ions  from  the  genuine  English  idiom,  some  colloquial 
vulgarisms  and  some  words  used  in  an  uncouth  or  unau- 
thorized sense,  with  specimens  of  indelicacy  or  afFectation. 
We  have  not  space  to  record  njore  than  a  few  instances. 
*  He  departed  from  Paris  in  the  end  of  December,  1553, 
and  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  February,  there- 
after.' Vol.  1.  p.  30.  *  The  affairs  of  Bernardo  went  on 
indifferently  zcell  at  Madrid.'  P.  59.  <  He  changed  to  a 
situation.'  P.  60.  '  Expresses  his  aversion  and  disgust  of 
tin"  -  art.'  V.62,  note.  '  The  fine  etherial  blossom,  the 
Mimosa  delicacy  of  moral  sentiment?  P.  95.  i  Nature 
has  adapted  ends  to  means.'  P.  95.  Why  not  means  t© 
ends?  Who  would  have  had  recourse  in  a  serious  work 
ro  9ucn  imagery  as  the  following  ?  '  Whoever  endeavours 
,  may  expect  on  our  part  a  malignant  curi- 
osity, and  that  parts  of  his  character  witt  be  disclosed,  which 
otherwise  might  perhaps  have  been  concealed.'  P.  IIj. 
'  He  might  converge  with  some  of  his  friends  and  would,''  (for 
could) V;  visit  his  tomb?  P.  138.  '  The  Muses,  like  other 
?/ovn%  ladies?    P.  140.     '  The  lightnings  of  the  Angel 
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smile  which  was  wont  to  form  a  paradise  on  earth.'  Vol.  2. 
p.  2.  c  The  agnition  of  Ulysses  at  the  court  of  Alcinous.' 
Jr.  43.  l  The  sensibility  that  appears  in  his  works,  seems 
not  to  be  such  as  could  be  felt  only  by  a  supplied  voluptuary.' 
P.  350.  '  Exposed  him  to  many  hardships  and  to  some 
humiliating  descents  J*  P.  351.  We  have  mentioned  Mr. 
Black's  propensity  to  deal  in  common-places,  which  are 
sometimes  so  common  as  to  remind  us  of  a  schoolboy's 
theme.  Thus  we  are  sagely  told,  that  '  Contentment  is  a 
sentiment  extremely  valuable  to  its  possessor.'  Vol.  1. 
p.  154. 

If  Mr.  Black's  work  should  come  to  a  second  edition,  we 
think  that  it  might  be  greatly  improved  by  a  liberal  use  of 
the  pruning  hook,by  lopping  off  the  numerous  redundancies, 
by  compressing  the  narrative  into  a  narrower  space,  and  by 
purifying  the  diction  from  its  various  vulgarisms  and  con- 
ceits. As  Mr.  Black  appears  to  be  a  young  author,  it  would 
be  injurious  to  greet  him  on  his  tirst  appearance  with  un- 
qualified praise  ;  or  not  to  remind  him  of  his  various  de- 
fects, which,  as  he  seems  to  be  smitten  with  the  love  of  li- 
terary fame,  will,  we  hope,  operate  only  as  an  incitement, 
to  augment  both  his  diligence  and  his  zeal.  His  mind  seems 
to  be  capable  of  higher  attainments  than  he  has  yet  dis- 
played ;  and  there  are  still  many  neglected  spots  in  the 
civil  and  literary  history  of  Italy,  which  are  well  worthy 
of  his  attention,  and  would  amply  reward  the  highest  cul- 
ture which  it  is  in  his  power  or  in  that  of  any  other  person 
to  bestow. 


Art.   VIII. — The    Mourtray    Family ;    a   Novel.     By 
Mrs.  Hervey,  4  vols.     London,  Faulder,  1810. 

THE  lovers  of  the  marvellous  will  not  find  entertain- 
ment in  the  perusal  of  the  four  volumes  now  before  us,  for 
here  is  nothing  wonderful  to  charm  their  attention,  put 
their  brain  in  a  whirl,  and  make  their  hair  stand  an  end. 
Mrs.  Hervey  has  evinced  some  knowledge  of  character, 
but  there  is  nothing  at  all  new  in  her  plot.  The  incidents, 
which  are  such  as  occur  in  familiar  and  fashionable  life, 
are  natural  enough,  thrown  together  well  enough,  and  told 
well  enough.  Though  Mrs.  Hervey  has  not  made  any 
cogent  demands  on  her  readers'  sympathy  and  tears  by  the 
hard  fate  of  an  imprisoned  or  persecuted  damsel,  she  has 
very  considerately  and  good  humouredly  indulged  us  with 
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on  elopement  in  the  usual  manner,  viz.  thai  of  eluding  a 
French  governess  and  a  suspicious  and  watchful  papa. 
Mrs.  Hervev's  lovers  are  a  rational  kind  of  beings,  who  are 
willing  to  marry  the  object  of  their  choice  according  to 
V usage  du  numde,  in  a  quiet  manner,  without  having  re- 
course to  scaling  ladders,  or  endangering  their  lives  by 
hair-breadth  scapes.  But,  fearing  our  fair  readers  may  be 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  Mrs.  Hervey  is  dull  and 
sombre,  we  beg  to  assure  them,  that  her  lovers  are  fashion- 
able young  men,  and  sufficiently  ardent,  independantly  of 
the  elopement  we  mentioned,  which  must  always  be  inte- 
resting to  young  ladies.  By  way  of  &  fillip,  we  are  regaled 
with  a  raging  fever  which  terminates  happily,  and  a  duel, 
which  ends  as  fatally  as  heart  can  wish,  or  any  reasonable 
young  lady  can  desire.  And  furthermore  we  do  say,  that 
as  much  entertainment  may  be  derived  by  the  perusal  of 
the  '  Mourtray  Family,'  as  can  well  be  found  in  the  de- 
scription of  a  ruined  castle  with  unfrequented  chambers  and 
long  passages,  with  accommodating  footsteps,  heard  at  the 
dismal  hour  of  midnight,  &c. 

Mr.  Mourtray,  the  head  of  this  family,  lives  on  his 
estate  called  Do  wnton  Hall,  in  one  of  the  western  counties. 
This  said  estate  had,  once  on  a  time,  been  so  considerable 
as  to  attach  great  consequence  to  its  possessors,  but,  by 
giving  support  to  the  royal  cause  during  the  civil  wars,  it 
had  been  greatly  reduced,  and  part  of  it  sold.  It  stiU, 
however,  retained  much  distinction  among  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry ;  and  though  the  estate  brought  in  but  barely 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  gentility,  yet  from 
the  antiquity  of  the  family,  as  much  as  from  the  goodness 
of  its  present  owners,  the  Mourtray  family  were  looked  up 
to  with  respect  and  deference. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mourtray  have  a  son  and  daughter,  the 
only  remaining  children  of  a  large  family.  The  son  is 
a  wild  and  volatile  youth,  who  reforms,  in  good  time,  after 
some  wholesome  discipline  in  the  school  of  adversity.  The 
daughter  is  a  very  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  amiable 
girl,  well  educated  by  her  father,  and  deservedly  the  darl- 
ing of  this  good  man.  She  remains  in  seclusion  with  much 
serenity  and  happiness,  till  she  becomes  on  a  familiar 
visiting  footing  with  their  near  neighbours,  the  Earl  of 
Wilmington's  family,  whose  haughty  countess  and  two 
fashionable  daughters  find  Emma  Mourtray  an  acquisition 
in  the  country,  and  consequently  notice  her  for  their  own 
convenience,  not  forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  to  impress 
her  with  a  just  notion  of  the  honour  they  confer  by  permit- 
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ting  her  to  be  domesticated  with  them.  The  elegant  and 
easy  style  of  living,  which  she  enjoys  during  these  vi-its, 
makes  her  return  with  regret  to  the  dull  sameness  of  Down- 
ton  Hall.  She  had  also  inconsiderately  imbibed  notions 
of  grandeur  and  ^ambition,  which  would  not  have  been 
indulged  had  she  not  gone  out  of  her  sphere  to  be  thus  do- 
mesticated with  this  noble  family.  These  notions,  mixed 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  vanity,  which  had  gained 
strength  by  the  great  attention  shown  her  on  account  of  her 
beauty,  intelligence,  and  pleasing  manners,  made  her 
think  the  gloomy  months  of  a  severe  winter,  in  which  she 
was  employed  in  plain  work  and  other  useful  occupations, 
almost  insupportable.  Slie  sighs  for  the  enjpymemt  of 
those  gay  scenes  of  which  her  noble  friends,  Lady  Belle 
and  Lady  Elizabeth  are  partaking  in  London.  Whenlo! 
as  she  is  copying  some  music  while  her  mother  is  at  her 
needle,  and  her  father  is  employed  over  the  silent  and 
scientific  game  of  chess,  with  an  old  French  emigrant,  the 
village  post-man  brings  letters,  one  of  which  contains  in- 
formation of  the  death  of  a  relation  who  has  left  Mr, 
Mourtray  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  his  estate  in  Antigua. 
This  estate  had  been  forcibly  detained  by  a  third  person, 
and  a  suit  was-  commenced  to  regain  it,  just  at  the  time 
this  relation  is  so  obliging  as  to  make  his  exit,  and  leave 
Mr.  Mourtray  to  finish  the  law-proceedings  and  enjoy  the 
fortune.  The  family  soon  quit  the  forlorn  seat  of  Downton 
for  a  house  in  Upper  Wimpole-sti-eet.  A  carnage  is  pur- 
chased, ai*l  whilst  Mr.  Mourtray  is  occupied  in  securing 
his  good  fortune,  his  wife  and  daughter  are  employed  in 
making  themselves  fashionable  figures  and  visiting,  &c, 
&c.  Emma  is  again  noticed  by  the  great  family,  much  in 
-the  same  way  as  she  was  in  the  country.  She  accompanies 
the  countess  to  an  auction,  and  is  admitted  into  her  opera 
box.  In  this  brilliant  society,  she  meets  with  a  dashing 
marquis,  a  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Wilmington,  who  falls 
in  love  with  her,  and  Emma  of  course  with  him  ;  but  this 
gay  spark  has  a  fashionable  entanglement  with  a  married 
lady,  which  it  is  difficult  to  break  off;  and  as  Mr.'Mourtray 
is  obliged  to  go  to  Antigua,  Emma  is  left  without  the  aid  of 
his  good  counsel,  and  gives  herself  up  to  the  indulgence  of 
a  passion  which  she  has  little  hope  of  terminating  happily. 
However,  the  marquis  bethinks  him  of  the  old  adage  6  a 
faint  heart  never  wins  a  fair  lady  ;'  he  accordingly  snaps 
asunder  the  chains  with  which  the  Lady  Fredville  had 
fettered  his  liberty,  and  marries  Emma.  And  here  our 
readers  may  fancy  that  all  is  over ;  but  no  such  tiling ;  for 
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Mrs.  Ilervey  has  given  us  a  little  insight  into  the  style  of 
living  and  manners  of  a  married  couple  in  the  haul  ton  / 
and  we  must  do  Mrs.  H.  the  justice  to  say,  that  she  has 
extremely  well  pourtrayed  a~ fashionable  husband  and  fa- 
shionable life.  Lord  Miramont,  the  husband  of  Emma, 
is  passionately  in  love  long  after  marriage,  and  every  thing 
goes  on  very  smoothly,  and  prettily,  when  he  is  introduced 
to  a  beautiful  Mrs.  Lenmer,  who  comes  from  Ireland  on  a^ 
visit  to  her  brother,  who  had  married  Emma's  friend,  Lady 
Belle,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Wilmington,  and  who,  by 
her  arts  and  witcheries,  seduces  the  affections  of  the  mar- 
quis from  his  wife. 

A  duel  with  the  husband  of  the  lady  is  the  consequence, 
and  the  marquis  is  mortally  wounded.  Here  we  have  a 
very  good  death- bed  penitent  scene  ;  the  marquis  wonders 
how  he  could  be  such  a  fool  as  to  risk  his  life  for  another 
man's  w  ife,  whilst  he  had  so  good  a  one  of  his  own.  He 
accordingly  asks  pardon  for  his  offences  in  a  very  becoming 
manner,  which  pardon  is  granted  with  all  possible  sweet- 
ness  by  his  afflicted  marchioness,  and  so  he  departs  this 
mortal  life,  pronouncing  the  name  of  Emma,  as  a  good 
husband  should  do. 

Emma,  now  left  a  widow,  retires  to  a  house  situated  on 
the  banks  of  one  of  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  where,  after 
a  proper  time,  she  regains  some  degree  of  cheerfulness  and 
comfort ;  for  be  it  understood  that  Emma  really  and  truly 
loved  her  husband,  and  was  a  most  amiable  and  worthy 
lady.  As  she  is  left  a  widow  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  she 
finds  plenty  of  suitors  when  she  again  enters  the  world ; 
and,  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  marquis,  she  marries 
a  Lord  Clannarmon,  who  exhibits  a  perfect  example  of 
what  husbands  ought  to  be ;  and  Emma,  though  she  had 
not  the  opportunities  of  displaying  her  patience  and  for- 
bearance, as  during  her  former  marriage,  found  that  an 
habitual  intercourse  with  worth  and  good  sense  is  a  much 
happier  state,  and  stands  a  better  chance  of  felicity  in  a 
nuptial  union  of  which  friendship  and  esteem  are  the  basis, 
than  where  violent  passion  only  is  the  motive. 

The  moral  which  Mrs.  Hervey  wishes  to  impress  on  her 
readers  in  the  history  of  the  Mourtray  family  is  that,  on 
the  proper  regulation  of  the  passions,  our  fate  chiefly 
jdepends.  Emma's  disappointment  in  her  first  marriage 
may  be  ascribed  to  her  vanity  in  choosing  an  illustrious 
libertine,  whose  mind  accorded  so  little  with  her  own.  In 
her  second  choice  (having  discarded  vanity,  and  been 
chastened  by  affliction),  she  becomes  a  happy  wife,  dis- 
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pensing  good  around  her,  which  heartily  wishing  Jthat  all 
our  fair  young  countrywomen  may  do,  we  conclude  the 
account  of  the  Mourtray  family.  As  a  specimen,  however, 
of  the  talents  of  Mrs.  Hervey,  we  will  extract  that  part 
of  the  work  where  the  good  news  arrives  of  the  thirty 
thousand  pounds.  Whilst  Mr.  Mourtray  is  playing  chess 
with  Du  Masson,  the  emigrant, 

*  not  one  syllable  had  been  heard  in  the  parlour  for  above  an 
hour  and  a  half,  excepting  check ;  when  the  stillness  was  sud- 
denly broken,  by  Peter's  voice  pacifying  the  house-dog  as  he 
entered  the  hall. — This  sound  roused  Mrs.  Mourtray  out  of  a 
slumber  into  which  she  had  fallen :  "  Bless  me !"  cried  she, 
starting  up,  "  here's  the  post  at  last !" — To  this  exclamation 
her  husband,  who  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  under  no 
small  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  queen,  contented  himself  by  an- 
swering with  a  nod. — But  Emma,  whose  motions  were  like  light- 
ning, had  already  anticipated  the  entrance  of  Peter  into  the 
parlour,  whom  she  had  flown  to  meet  in  the  hall,  and  appeared^ 
with  the  much  wished-for  packet  in  her  hand. — "  Andrew  is  safe 
and  well,  papa,"  cried  she;  "  but  the  snow  is  so  deep,  the  poor 
man  could  not  rind  his  way ;  and  he  would  probably  have  re- 
mained on  the  downs  all  night,  if  Peter  had  not  luckily  found 
him,  and  brought  him  here  with  him." — A  second  nod  from  Mr. 
Mourtray. — "  Shall  I  go  and  order  something  warm  to  be  given 
to  the  poor  creature  V  asked  Emma  of  her  mother,  no  longer 
thinking  of  any  thing  but  old  Andrew ;  u  for,  indeed,  he  seems 
half  frozen." — "  Ring  the  bell;  but  first,  hold  the  paper  to  the 
fire,  child ;  and  as  I  hope  this  game  of  chess  is  almost  over,  you 
will  have  time  to  read  it  to  us  before  supper."—"  Peter  does  not 
hear  the  bell,  mamma:  had  I  not  better  go  myself?" — "  Why  in 
such  a  hurry  ?  Let  me  first  skim  over  the  paper." — While  she 
Xvas  doing  this,  Emma  flew  to  give  directions  that  great  care 
might  be  taken  of  Andrew;  and  when  she  returned,  she  reminded 
her  mother  that  there  were  two  letters:  "  they  are  both,"  said 
she,  "  for  my  father,  and  one  of  them  has  a  great  black  seal : 
what  can  that  mean? — "  A  black  seal!  oh,  mercy!  it  certainly 
is  some  bad  news. about  Henry.  Do  for  God's  sake,  Mr.  Mour- 
tray, let  your  game  alone,  and  open  your  letters." — Again  Mr. 
Mourtray  nodded,  but  quite  mechanically ;  he  had  saved  his 
queen  by  the  loss  of  a  bishop  ;  and  meditating  a  capital  stroke, 
he  neither  heard  nor  saw  any  thing  but  the  board  before  him. — 
Mrs.  Mourtray,  quite  out  of  patience,  and  full  of  anxiety  about 
her  son,  exclaimed,  "  You  are  really  enough  to  provoke  a  saint ; 
if  you  won't  open  the  letters,  let  me  at  least  do  it." — "  Do,  do ; 
any  thing,  whatever  you  please,  my  dear." — In  consequence  of 
this  permission,  the  letter  was  hastily  torn  open.  Mrs.  Mourtray, 
eagerly  glancing  her  eye  over  it—"  I  don't  believe,"  said 
"  it  is  about  Henry ;  but  it  is  such  a  crabbed  hand,  I  can't 
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half  of  it :  do,  Emma,  come  and  assist  me." — The  ladies  no** 
tried  to  construe  this  lettt  r.     Emma  made  out  these  few  words; 

«'  fee  has  bequeathed  to  you consisting  of to  the 

amount  of  thirty  thousand  pounds " — "Good  God  !  am  I 

kc,  or  do  I  dream  V  exclaimed  the  mother,  snatching  the 
letter  from  her  hand ;  "  surely  you  mistake,  child  :  no,  positively 
here  are  the  very  words !"— "  Papa  !  Opapa!  such  news — such 
joyful  news!" — "  Now,  do,  pray,  mind  your  papa !->-There  he 
sits  immoveable ! — I  firmly  believe  an  earthquake  would  not 
rouse  him! — Mr.  Mourtray;  why,  Mr.  Mourtray,  I  say."— 
"  Dear,  dear  papa !  pray  listen. — "  Check-mate,  Sir !"  cried 
Mourtray,  triumphantly  rising  from  the  table,  and  pushing  back 
his  chair. — "  Assurement  je  ne  m'y  attendais  pas !"  said  Du 
Masson,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders. — "  No,  to  be  sure,  how 
should  you  V  cried  Mrs.  Mourtray,  thinking  only  of  the  legacy: 
•■  I  believe  nobody  expected  it." — "  Well,  my  dear,  what  is  it  you 
have  been  saying  V  quietly  asked  Mourtray,  as  he  stirred  the 
fire :  "  I  suppose  there  is  some  good  news,  by  Emma's  capering 
about  so." — *  News,  indeed  !"  answered  Mrs.  Mourtray,  half 
sullenly;  "  God  bless  my  heart!  have  not  I  been  screaming  to 
you  this  half  hour,  to  tell  you  very  great  news ;  but  you  would 
not  attend  to  me?" — "  Well,  speak,  I  am  all  attention."— 
"  Thirty  thousand  .  .  /' — "  Trente  mille  des  patriotes  pris  et 
tue s  !"  interrupting  her,  "  vraiment  c'est  une  grande  nouvelle  !" 
cried  Du  Masson,  rubbing  his  hands." — "  Lord  hless  me!  why, 
Monsieur,  the  French  are  quite  out  of  the  question.  I  want,  if 
possible,  to  make  Mr.  Mourtray  understand,  that  he  has  got  a 
legacy  of  thirty  thousand  pounds !  and  God  knows  what  be- 
sides."— "  Indeed  !"  cried  Mourtray,  coolly,  whilst,  with  an  air 
of  incredulity,  he  took  the  letter  to  read. — "  Let  him  convince 
himself,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Mourtray  to  Emma,  who  had  clung 
hold  of  her  father's  hand,  eagerly  assuring  him  of  the  truth  of 
the  legacy. — Du  Masson,  who  understood  English  very  imper- 
fectly, could  not,  in  the  least,  comprehend  what  had  happened; 
but  sat  with  his  mouth  *  open,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  twirling  his 
thumbs,  waiting  an  explanation. — Meanwhile,  Mourtray  con- 
vinced himself  of  the  reality  of  his  good  fortune;  and  as  he 
finished  the  letter,  he  said,  "  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  this  is 
extraordinary  news  \" — "  Charming !  delightful !"  exclaimed  both 
ladies ;  "  and  now,  papa,"  said  Emma,  pressing  his  hand  be- 
tween hers—"  and  now,  papa,  we  can  go  to  London!" — To  be 
sure,  my  dear,  or  any  where  else,"  said  Mrs.  Mourtray,  answer- 
ing for  her  husband;  "  what  may  not  be  done  with  such  a  vast 
sum  of  money!" — "  I  hope,"  replied  Mourtray,  "  things  really 
are  as  stated  in  this  letter;  but  we  must  not  be  too  sanguine  before 
we  are  absolutely  in  possession  of  this  money. — But  here  is  an- 
other letter  to  read." — This  contained  nothing  material.  Whilst 
he  was  reading  it,  Mrs.  Mourtray,  after  muttering  something 
al^g|t  damping  people's  joy,  suddenlv  recollected  what  transports 
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her  dear  Henry  would  feel  on  this  occasion ;  and  had  almost  a 
mind  to  send  off  an  express  instantly,  to  impart  to  him  the 
glad  tidings.  Emma  was  explaining  them  to  Du  Masson,  who, 
with  his  pencil,  on  a  corner  of  the  neglected  newspaper,  was 
reducing  the  thirty  thousand  pounds  into  French  livres ;  which 
operation  being  done,  he  exclaimed,  lifting  up  his  hands  and 
eyes,  "Ah!  quelle  somme !  quelle  fortune  immense!" — "It  is 
indeed,"  echoed  Emma,  "  an  immense  sum  f  who,  never  hav- 
ing possessed  more  than  a  few  shillings  in  her  purse,  considered 
this  legacy  as  boundless.1 


Art.  IX. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Victor 
Alfieri)  written  by  himself  Translated  from  the  Ita- 
lian.   2  vols.  Svo.     Colburn,  1810. 

VICTOR  ALFIERI  was  born  in  the  city  of  Asti,  in 
Piedmont,  of  noble  parents,  A.D.  1749.  Before  he  had 
completed  his  first  year,  his  father,  a  man  wholly  destitute 
of  ostentation,  and  extremely  simple  in  his  manners,  was 
carried  off  by  an  inflammation  in  his  lungs,  contracted  by 
overheating  himself  in  one  of  his  daily  excursions  on  foot 
to  see  his  infant,  who  was  then  at  nurse  in  the  village  of 
Rovigliasco.  His  mother  was  left  with  two  daughters 
and  a  son  by  a  former  husband,  and  a  son  and  daughter 
by  her  second  husband,  who  was  Alfieri's  father.  She 
afterwards  married  a  third,  the  chevalier  Alfieri  de  Mag- 
liano,  and  at  the  time  when  these  memoirs  were  written 
the  union  still  existed.  She  was  animated  by  a  zealous 
and  heroic  piety,  and  entirely  devoted  herself  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  indigent  and  unfortunate.  At  five  years  of 
age  Victor  Alfieri  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  a 
violent  dysentery,  during  which  complaint  he  anxiously 
looked  forward  to  death,  both  as  the  termination  of  his 
sufferings,  and  because  he  had  heard  it  said  that  his 
youngest  brother  after  death  would  become  a  little  angel. 
Shortly  after  his  sister  Julia  was  placed  in  a  convent,  a 
separation  which  occasioned  much  grief  and  many  tears. 
He  compares  the  sensations  he  then  experienced,  with 
those  which  he  felt,  in  after  life,  on  relinquishing  the 
society  of  a  beloved  female  or  sincere  friend,  and  observes 
*  that  all  the  affections  of  man,  however  different  they  may 
appear,  originate  from  the  same  principle.'  His  first  pre- 
ceptor was  a  worthy  priest  of  very  ordinary  attainments, 
under  whose  tuition  he  learned  writing  and  the  four  first 
rules  of  arithmetic,  Cornelius   Nepos,  and  Phredrus'ia- 
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bles.  A  melancholy  turn  had  now  taken  possession  of  lug 
mind,  encouraged  by  a  daily  attendance  at  a  Carmelite 
church  adjoining  his  step-father's  house,  where  he  took 
delight  in  listening'  to  the  music,  and  viewing  the  cere- 
monies of  mass.  To  this  attendance  he  was  prompted  by 
the  impression  which  the  features  of  the  Carmelite  novices, 
most  of  whom  were  about  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age,  made  on  his  tejider  heart,  resembling  that  which  he 
felt  from  beholding  kis  sister. 

When  about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  in  a  melancholy 
fit,  he  devoured  a  great  quantity  of  herbs,  intending  to 

Eoison  himself;  but  nature  obliged  him  to  disgorge  what 
e  had  swallowed.  ,  A  severe  cholic  was  the  consequence, 
which  he  would  have  concealed  under  an  obstinate  silence, 
had  not  his  mother  observed  the  greenish  colour  of  his 
lips,  and  in  her  terror,  drawn  from  him  an  avowal  of  the 
truth.  At  this  period  he  describes  himself  as  taciturn  and 
calm,  petulant  and  talkative  by  turns,  resisting  force,  but 
submissive  to  the  voice  of  friendship,  more  restrained  by 
the  dread  of  being  reprimanded,  than  by  any  other  con- 
sideration ;  though  excessively  timid,  inflexible  when  any 
one  attempted  to  overcome  him  by  open  force.  As  a  pu- 
nishment for  uttering  a  falsehood,  he  was  sent  to  mass  at 
a  church  much  frequented^  with  a  net  on  his  head,  that 
almost  entirely  concealed  his  hair :  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  he  neither  ate,  spoke,  studied,  nor  even  wept, 
in  fact,  his  grief  was  so  violent  that  he  fell  sick,  and  con- 
tinued indisposed  for  many  days,  which  so  terrified  his 
mother,  that  he  was  never  again  subjected  to  a  similar 
punishment.  c  I  know  not,'  says  he,  *  whether  it  is  im- 
putable to  the  happy  effect  of  the  night  cap,  that  I  have 
been  through  life  the  most  candid,  and  least  given  to  de- 
ceit of  any  individual  with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 
Having  taken  a  dislike  to  a  maternal  aunt,  who  was  vi- 
siting Asti,  and  before  her  departure  enquired,  i  what 
would  please  him  and  he  should  have  it ;'  he  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  make  no  reply  but  '  nothing,'  though 
the  question  was  reiterated  in  twenty  different  ways.  But 
though  he  had  obstinately  refused  her  gifts,  he  had  not 
scrupled  to  steal  from  one  of  her  trunks,  a  fan  which  he 
concealed  in  his  bed,  and  intended  to  present  to  his  sister, 

•  A  thief  is  certainly  worse  than  a  liar ;  yet  I  was  neither 
threatened  nor  punished  with  the  night  cap,  so  much  more 
afraid  was  my  mother  to  see  me  fall  sick  of  grief,  than  alarmed 
lest  I  should  become  a  little  knave.  Dishonesty  is  a  crime  not 
touch  to  be  feared,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  eradicate,  among  tfctae 
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who  are  not  driven  to  it  through  necessity.  Respect  for  the 
property  of  others  quickly  takes  root,  and  grows  up  among  in- 
dividuals who  possess  wealth  of  their  own.' 

His  sage  preceptor  Ivaldi  prepared  him  for  Ins  first  con- 
fession, by  suggesting  all  the  crimes,  of  which  he  con- 
ceived the  child  might  have  been  guilty,  many  of  which 
he  knew  not  even  by  name.  The  confessor,  though  (not- 
withstanding this  preparation)  he  was  obliged  to  dictate 
his  confession,  bestowed  absolution,  and  enjoined  as  a 
penance  that  he  should  throw  himself  before  sitting  down 
to  dinner  at  the  feet  of  his  mother,  and  publicly  solicit  her 
pardon  for  all  his  first  faults.  Not  suspecting  that  the 
plan  was  concerted  with  his  parents,  he  would  have  seated 
himself  without  performing  the  condition  of  his  absolu- 
tion, had  not  his  mother,  with  a  stern  aspect  inquired,  if 
he  had  really  a  right  to  place  himself  at  table,  and  if  he 
had  fulfilled  his  duty.  Though  the  questions  were  dag- 
gers to  his  heart,  there  were  no  means  to  make  him  exe- 
cute his  penance,  or  declare  what  it  was :  so  that  the 
affair  ended  m  this,  that  she  lost  her  obeisance,  and  he 
his  dinner,  nnd  perhaps  also  the  absolution  which  the 
father  had  given  him  on  such  a  hard  condition.  When  he 
was  eight  years  old,  his  eldest  brother  the  Marquis  Ca- 
cherano  returned  from  college.  He  possessed  some  little 
advantages,  and  for  the  first  time  envy  began  to  spring  in 
the  minci  of  Victor  Alfieri. 

'  It  was  not,  however,'  he  says,  *  a  base  passion,  because  it 
did  not  lead  him  to  hate  the  individual,  but  only  ardently  to 
desire  that  he  might  possess  the  same  advantages  without  wish- 
ing to  deprive  him  of  them.  Such  is  the  distinction  I  would 
make  between  the  two  species  of  envy,  that  which  takes  root 
in  base  minds,  displays  itself  in  hatred ;  the  other,  which  ema- 
nates from  generous  souls  is  evinced  under  the  name  of  emula- 
tion. Thus  we  see  how  imperceptible  is  the  line  which  sepa- 
rates the  germ  of  our  virtues  and  vices/ 

One  day  while  amusing  himself  with  his  brother,  in 
performing  the  Prussian  exercise,  he  fell  against  an  an- 
diron, and  wounded  his  left  eye-brow  so  deeply,  that  the 
scar  remained  visible  ever  after.  When  any  one  enquired 
of  his  preceptor  what  accident  had  befallen  him,  and  answer 
was  made,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  he  always 
added— ?  when  performing  my  exercise.'  '  The  feelings  I 
experienced  on  this  occasion/  he  adds,  *  afforded  an  early 
indication  of  the  love  of  glory.'  His  paternal  uncle  and 
guardian  the  chevalier  Pellegrino  Alfieri,  a  man  of  great 
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intelligence,  returning  from  his  travels,>'pereeived  that  a 
change  of  Gystetia  was  necessary,  and  determined  to  place 
him  at  the' academy  in  Turin.  His  mother  was  incon- 
solable on  this  occasion,  having  just  then  lost  her  eldest 
son,  by  a  pulmonic  complaint :  he  also  when  the  moment 
of  departure  arrived,  was  ready  to  expire  with  grief^  when 
he  took  leave  of  his  mother  and  preceptor.  On  changing 
horses,  after  the  first  stage,  being  extremely  thirsty,  he 
approached  the  horse's  trough,  and  dipping  one  of  the 
corners  of  his  hat,  quenched  his  thirst  without  further 
ceremony.  Being  reprimanded  for  this  by  a  worthy  man, 
who  accompanied  him  to  his  uncle's,  he  replied,  that  when 
people  were  travelling  they  ought  to  accustom  themselves 
to  every  thing,  and  that  a  good  soldier  should  never 
drink  in  any  other  manner.  These  warlike  ideas,  he  ad- 
mits, must  have  originated  in  a  small  portion  of  vanity, 
which  began  to  display  itself  in  his  character  from  the 
moment  he  was  freed  from  the  restraint  of  authority. 
With  this  anecdote  he  terminates  the  first  epoch  of  his 
life,  which  he  intitles  Infancy. 

The  academy  of  Turin  was  ill  arranged.  The  students 
were  placed  between  the  theatre,  which  they  were  per- 
mitted to  visit  only  during  the  carnival,  and  the  apart- 
ments of  the  king's  pages,  and  the  foreigners  then  resi- 
dent. It  was  not  natural  that  youth  should  be  reconciled 
to  the  severity  of  discipline,  while  pleasure  was  constantly 
in  sight,  and  at  the  same  time  out  of  reach.  The  insipi- 
dity of  his  studies,  which  were  conducted  on  the  scholastic 
system,  spare  diet  of  an  indifferent  quality,  and  short  in- 
tervals of  rest  affected  his  health ;  and  he  was  successively 
attacked  with  various  complaints,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  was  an  eruptive  disease  on  his  head  and  temples,  re- 
sembling a  kind  of  leprosy,  from  which  he  suffered  incon- 
ceivable distress.  But  notwithstanding  all  obstacles,  the 
spirit  of  emulation  was  kindled  between  Victor  and  a 
class  fellowr,  who  excelled  him  in  memory,  -but, yielded 
the  palm  in  composition.  His  taste  for  poetry  first  shewed 
itself  in  the  purchase  of  an  Ariosto  at  the  price  of  several 
Sunday's  dinners,  half  a  chicken  for  a  volume.  The 
translation  of  the  iEneid  by  Annibal  Caro,  some  operas 
of  Metastasio,  and  comedies  of  Goldoni,  together  with 
some  romances  and  novels,  afforded  him  much  pleasure. 
The  ennui  occasioned  by  his  rhetorical  and  philosophical 
studies,  was  relieved  by  occasional  visits  to  Count  Bene- 
dict Alfieri,  a  worthy  character,  so  passionately  devoted  t& 
architecture,  that  he  never  pronounced  the  name  of  Mi- 
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chael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  without  bowing  his  head,  or 
taking  off  his  hat.  He  had  also  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
his  sister  Julia  frequently  at  this  period,  in  consequence 
of  her  having  been  removed  from  a  convent  at  Asti  to  one 
at  Turin,  on  account  of  a  love  affair.  His  disgust  with 
the  studies  of  the  academy  was  further  increased  by  his 
going  for  the  first  time  to  the  performance  of  the  opera 
buffa.  For  several  weeks  after  he  experienced  a  profound 
melancholy,  not  however  unattended  with  pleasure. 
Music  appears  to  have  had  the  most  powerful  effect  upon 
his  mind ;  the  plots  of  the  greatest  number  of  his  tragedies 
were  either  formed  while  listening  to  music,  or  a  few  hours 
afterwards.  > 

In- 1762  he  composed  his  first  sonnet,  of  which  nothing 
remains.  His  uncle,  a  soldier  and  a  politician,  had  no 
relish  for  poetry,  and  chilled  the  efforts  of  his  infant  muse. 
Meanwhile  his  education  proceeded  in  the  customary 
forms.  He  seems  to  have  made  little  real  progress  in  the 
sciences :  his  failure  in  music,  he  attributes  to  taking  les- 
sons immediately  after  dinner,  which  he  deems  the  most 
unfavourable  period  for  the  exertion  of  intellect,  and 
even  for  the  simple  application  of  the  eyes  on  paper. 
Fencing  he  did  not  excel  in  from  the  weakness  of  his 
frame,  and  the  very  name  of  dancing  made  him  shudder 
and  laugh  at  the  same  time.  This  feeling  of  contempt 
and  aversion  he  extended  to  the  nation  which  supplies 
Europe  with  dancing  masters,  and  the  rouge  of  the  French 
ladies,  and  the  victories  of  England  and  Prussia  over  the 
French  troops,  contributed  to  rivet  his  dislike. 

His  paternal  uncle  died  at  this  period,  and  Alfieri,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  by  the  laws  of  Piedmont,  came  into 
the~enjoyment  of  his  fortune,  with  no  other  restriction, 
than  that  a  guardian  was  appointed  to  prevent  the  aliena- 
tion of  any  part  of  it.  A  domestic  governor,  Andre,  who 
had  tyrannized  over  him  for  seven  years,  was  dismissed, 
yet  not  without  regret,  occasioned  by  the  habit  of  asso- 
ciating with  him/ and  by  a  certain  mental  influence  which 
he  had.  obtained.  Alfieri  then  engaged  a  master  to  assist 
in  cramming  him  for  his  examination  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  which  he  was  anxious  to  gain,  because 
the  prior  of  the  academy  had  promised  as  a  reward,  that 
he  should  when  graduated  be  permitted  to  attend  the 
riding  school.  Master  of  his  fortune,  well  mounted,  and 
performing  the  maddest  feats  of  horsemanship,  his  health 
and  spirits  improved  daily :  he  bade  adieu  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  changed  the  black  suits  which  he  had  been 
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compelled  to  wear  by  the  regulations  of  the  academy  for 
the  most  expensive  dresses.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  this 
career  he  often  thought  of  returning  to  study,  and  expe- 
rienced remorse  and  a  kind  of  shame  for  his  ignorance. 
He  commenced  the  perusal  of  the  thirty-six  volumes  of 
lTIistoire  ecclesiastique  de  Fleuri,  and  nearly  completed 
it  with  extracts.  Hence  he  formed  the  most  unfavourable 
opinion  of  priests  and  their  concerns.  For  irregularities 
he  was  confined  to  his  apartment  for  three  months ;  during 
which  he  slept  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  cooked  his 
own  dinner,  totally  neglected  his  external  appearance, 
and  acquired  the  air  of  a  complete  savage.  When  visited 
by  the  companions  of  his  heroic  sports,  he  was  sullen  and 
silent,  like  a  body  without  a  soul,  squatting  on  a  mattress, 
his  \eyes  filled  with  tears,  not  one  of  which,  however,  he 
suffered  to  escape.  From  this  confinement  he  was  freed 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  Count  Hyacinth  Cuniana,  that 
he  might  attend  his  marriage  with  his  sister  Julia.  He 
purchased  a  beautiful  horse,  to  whom  he  became  exces* 
sively  attached,  which  fondness  did  not  prevent  him  from 
teazing  and  tormenting  him  at  the  whim  of  the  moment. 
Afterwards  he  increased  his  stud  to  seven,  and  purchased 
a  chariot  sorely  against  the  will  of  his  new  guardian. 
His  fine  dresses  he  never  displayed  before  his  inferiors, 
and  his  horses,  they  had  liberty  to  use  in  common  with 
himself.  This  conduct,  he  conceives,  notwithstanding  the 
errors  incident  to  youth,  and  the  faults  originating  from 
a  bad  system  of  education,  discovers  in  it  traces  of  a  love 
of  justice,  uninfluenced  by  prejudices  of  birth  or  fortune, 
and  a  greatness  of  mind — features  which  constitute  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a  free  man,  or  alone  deserving 
to  be  so.  He  now  became  a  victim  to  the  feelings,  which 
Petrarch  has  so  inimitably  described,  and  fell  in  love  with 
a  married  woman.  This  passion  produced  no  serious  con- 
sequences, though  it  was  never  wholly  extinguished.  A 
journey  to  Genoa,  and  an  acquaintance  with  some  students 
from  different  countries,  raised  in  him  the  mania  of  seeing 
foreign  parts.  Before  he  indulged  this  passion,  he  entered 
into  one  of  the  provincial  regiments,  which  in  time  of 
peace  are  called  out  twice  a  year  for  a  few  days,  in  which 
he  fulfilled  his  duties  with  great  punctuality.  With  this 
event  he  concludes  the  second  period  of  his  life>  which  he 
entitles  his  Adolescence. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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Art.  X. — Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  or  a  the- 
oretical and  practical  View  of  the  means  by  which  they 
are  taught  to  speak  and  understand  a  Language ;  con- 
taining Hints  for  the  correction  of  Impediments  in 
Speech  ;  together  with  a  Vocabulary ,  illustrated  by  nu- 
merous Copper-plates ,  respecting  the  most  common  Ob- 
jects necessary  to  be  named  by  Beginners.  By  Joseph 
Watson,  LL.  D.  London,  Darton  and  Harvey  ;  and 
to  be  had  of  the  Author  at  the  Asylum,  Kent  Road. 
1809,  15s. 

AFTER  xxxviii  pp.  of  excellent  introductory  matter,  the 
sensible  and  benevolent  author  proceeds  to  exhibit  a  more 
detailed  view  of  a  very  judicious,  and  we  believe,  success- 
ful process  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  under 
the  heads  of  c  articulation,  writing,  reading,  and 
knowledge  of  LANGUAGE.'  Not  only  the  wisdom  but 
the  goodness  of  God  is  very  clearly  seen  in  the  physical 
constitution  of  man.  The  human  form  is  furnished  with 
five  organs  of  sense,  of  exquisite  structure,  and  adapted 
with  inexpressible  nicety  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  designed,  and  to  the  relations  in  which  they  are 
placed  to  the  varied  objects  of  the  external  world,  as  well 
as  to  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  internal  mind.  This 
quintuple  apparatus  for  the  conveyance  of  sensible  im- 
pressions to  the  intellectual  faculty  is  so  wonderfully  com- 
bined, that  any  defect  in  one  or  more  of  the  organs,  as  of 
speech,  or  hearing,  or  sight,  may  be  supplied  in  a  great 
measure  by  those  organs  of  sense  which  remain  entire. 

This  is  effected  by  the  power  which  the  mind  possesses 
of  forming  its  ideas  into  tribes  or  associations;  and  by 
this  associating  faculty  of  connecting  those  ideas,  which 
are  the  peculiar  product  of  one  sense,  with  those,  which 
are  allotted  to  the  office  of  another,  and  thus  making  the 
touch  discharge  the  duties  of  the  eye,  or  the  eye  those  of 
the  ear.  But  this  could  not  by  any  possible  means  be 
accomplished,  if  all  .the  five  senses  had  not  a  common 
sensory,  or  common  focus,  as  it  were,  of  perception,  in 
which  the  sensations  communicated  by  each  particular 
organ,  notwithstanding  their  seeming  divergence  or  dif- 
ferences, met  as  in  a  centre  of  conscious  unity.  For,  if  a 
particular  sensory  were  appropriated  to  the  impressions  of 
each  particular  organ,  a  man  would  be  constituted  of  five 
selves,  or  five  separate  and  msociable  modes  of  sensible 
existence.    In  this  case  if  any  individual  were  deprived  of 
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the  organ  of  hearing,  the  defect  could  not  in  any  way  he 
remedied  by  the  organ  of  sight ;  for  the  sight,  being  con- 
fined to  I  particular  and  insulated  sensory,  could  not  by 
anv  practicable  associations  convey  audible  ideas,  or  supply 
the  absence  of  the  ear.  The  five  sensories  which  would, 
according  to  this  hypothesis,  be  attached  to  the  five  organs 
of  sense,  would  be  so  many  divided  and  independent  states 
of  sensation,  any  communication  between  which  would  be 
prevented  by  an  impassable  barrier. 

By  means  of  a  one,  a  sole,  and  common  sensory,  the 
different  organs  are  brought  into  such  a  state  of  associa- 
tion and  union,  that  they  cooperate  not  only  to  one  com- 
mon end — the  information  of  one  indivisible  mind;  but  if 
any  particular  organ  should  unhappily  be  either  vitiated 
or  imperfect,  the  defect  may  be  supplied  by  the  agency  of 
another  through  the  intervention  of  the  associating  faculty, 
without  any  considerable  deduction  from  the  happiness  of 
the  individual. 

In  cases  where  the  organs  of  hearing  and  speech  are, 
either  from  original  structure,  or  very  early  fortuitous 
injury,  incapable  of  performing  their  functions,  the  sight 
has  been  most  successfully  employed  in  counteracting  the 
force  of  the  calamity,  and  in  providing  the  individual 
with  a  substitute  for  audible  sounds  and  articulate  pro- 
nunciation. 

Children  obtain  a  knowledge  of  language  by  means  of 
the  articulate  sounds,  which  they  gradually  learn  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  objects,  which  those  sounds  are  used  to 
designate.  But  as  the  deaf  are  inaccessible  to  all  articu- 
late sounds,  they  must  acquire  their  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage from  some  other  source ;  or  they  must  employ  a 
different  medium  of  association.  Visible  signs  must  be 
substituted  for  audible  sounds.  By  means  of  visible  signs 
the  naturally  deaf  may  be  taught  to  articulate  words,  and 
to  read  writing  or  print.  The  pronunciation  of  the 
vowels  is  a  primary  object  in  the  instruction  of  those 
who  are  born  deaf. 

1  The  first  step/  says  Dr.  Watson,  *  is  to  obtain  a  clear  and 
distinct  sound  from  the  throat,  (in  a  voice  tolerably  well 
pitched;  for  this  is  our  materia  loquehe,)  as,  of  a,  in  the  word 
wall,  &c.  To  effect  this,  and  to  habituate  the  pupil  to  asso- 
ciate the  sound  which  he  is  learning  to  form,  with  the  figure  of 
the  letter  which  is  to  be  its  representative,  this  is  distinctly 
traced  upon  paper,  or  any  convenient  tablet,  and  he  is 
made  to  look  at  it  for  a  minute  or  two :  he  then,  if  of  acute 
intellect,  will  look  up,  with  some  anxiety  in  his  countenance, 
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as  if  he  would  ask  what  he  is  to  do  with  it.  The  sound 
is  then  slowly  and  fully  pronounced,  and  the  learner  made 
to  observe,  by  his  eyes,  the  position  and  motion  of  the  external 
organs  of  speech,  and  to  feel  the  astriction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  larynx,  by  placing  his  finger  upon  the  throat,  carefully 
making  him  perceive  the  difference  to  be  felt  there,  between 
sound  and  silence.  Having  made  these  observations  for  a  minute 
or  two,  he  will  seldom  hesitate  to  attempt  an  imitation  of  what 
he  has  been  observing  ;  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  successfully. 
When  the  contrary  is  the  case,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
patient  and  good-natured  perseverance ;  for  if  he  perceive  that 
his  failure  has  excited  chagrin  or  disappointment  in  his  teacher^ 
he  will  make  another  effort  with  great  reluctance.  The  sound 
once  acquired,  must  be  practised  sufficiently  to  avoid  any  ganger 
of  losing  it ;  for  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken,  all  through  his 
progress,  never  to  proceed  to  a  new  sound  till  the  preceding  has 
become  familiar,  and  unattended  with  doubt  as  to  the  manner  of 
producing  it.' 

The  power3  of  the  consonants  as  well  as  of  the  vowels, 
are  taught  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  eye  and  the 
touch.     Thus, 

1  by  closing  the  lips,  sounding  gently  in  the  throat,  forcing  them 
asunder  by  the  emission  of  the  breath,  and  carefully  avoiding  to 
let  any  of  it  pass  through  the  nose,  we  have  the  power  of  b  ; 
after  the  same  manner  is  formed  the  power  of  p,  but  without 
sound  in  the  throat/ 

When  the  deaf  are  taught  to  read,  the  words  are  pre- 
sented to  them  as  objects  of  the  sense  of  seeing.  Accord- 
ing to  the  plan  pursued  by  the  author,  when 

'  some  familiar  object  is  called:  as,  body,  head,  face,  &c.  and 
the  scholar  is  made  to  copy  it,  on  his  slate,  and  is  taught  to  pro- 
nounce it ;  he  is  then  shown  the  object  named,  and  made  to  point 
to  it,  while  he  pronounces  the  name,  till  he  remembers  the  con-* 
nection  between  the  name  and  the  thing,  sufficiently  to  point  out 
the  object  when  shown  the  ?iame ;  or  to  pronounce  and  write  the 
name,  when  shown  the  object.  From  the  parts  of  the  body,  we 
proceed  to  the  covering  of  it,  and  learn  the  names  of  the  articles 
of  dress,  in  the  same  manner.  We  then  learn  the  names  of  the 
next  most  familiar  objects ;  such  as  articles  of  furniture,  chair, 
table,  &c.  (See  the  Vocabulary),  always  taking  care  to  make 
perfect  as  we  goon,  and  frequently  going  over  all  we  have  learnt, 
till  every  word  becomes  familiar  in  its  articulation,  orthography, 
and  meaning/ 

•  While  proceeding  through  the  vocabulary  of  substantives,  in 
order  to  give  variety  to  the  lessons,  we  learn  the  pronouns,  per- 
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sonal  and  demonstrative,  &c.  at  suitable  intervals ;  always  at- 
tending to  the  pronunciation,  and  making  the  learner  write  the 
words  with  his  own  hand.  Then  the  verbs,  to  be,  to  have,  and 
the  other  auxiliaries,  are  learnt  to  be  varied  according  to  their 
persons,  joined  to  nominative  cases:  as,  I  am,  he  has,  &c.  The 
meaning  of  all  these  is  learnt  by  application  in  examples.  When 
he  says  I,  he  points  to  himself;  when  he  tays  you,  he  points  to 
the  person  teaching  him ;  he,  to  a  third  person,  <fcc.  Nothing  is 
more  obvious  to  the  eye  than  number,  as  a  property  of*  things; 
we  therefore  early  learn  to  count,  one,  two,  three,  &c— These 
preliminaries  settled,  we  proceed  to  the  construction  of  short 
sentences,  without  learning  the  rules  of  syntax!  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, we  may  say :  this  is  my  pen ;  that  is  your  pen ;  that  is 
his  pen ;  these  are  our  pens,  &c.  "  I  have  one  body/'  "  I  have 
two  hands/'  &c.  showing  the  meaning,  by  pointing  out  the  ob- 
jects and  their  relations  already  perceived  by,  and  familiar  to, 
the  learner,  though  he  could  not  express  them.  For  practice, 
he  is  taught  to  change  the  substantive,  till  he  can  himself  give 
examples,  and  rightly  apply  all  the  words  in  such  sentences ; 
which,  in  general,  he  is  not  a  little  proud  to  do.  When  the  pen 
writes  well,  my,  your,  &c.  pen  is  good.  When  it  does  not  write 
well — my  pen  is  bad. 

*  It  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader  how  to  exemplify  "  to 
write  well" quickly,  slowly,  &c.  and  to  vary  the  verb,  accompa- 
nied by  the  adverbs,  with  different  nominative  cases:  as  7, 
you,  he,  they ;  Tliomas,  John,  &c.  &c.  By  such  sentences  as  the 
following,  we  can  shew  the  meaning  of  the  words  called  prepo- 
sitions: "I  write  wit  h  a  pen."  "  I  hold  my  pen  in  my  hand." 
"  T  lay  the  pen  on  the  table."  "  I  put  the  pen  into  the  inkstand, 
to  take  ink."  "  My  book  is  before  me."  "  I  sit  at  the  table." 
"  John  sits  next  tome."  "  The  door  is  behind  me."  Just  in  a 
similar  way,  by  example  and  application,  we  can  show  the 
meaning  of  the  conjunctions,  copulative  or  disjunctive,  as  gram- 
marians call  them.  Thus  :  "  John  and  Thomas,"  is  John  joined 
with  Thomas,  in  an  action  or  series :  "  John  and  Thomas  write." — 
"  John  or  Thomas,"  is,  John,  not  Thomas  :  Thomas,  not  John : 
"  John  or  Thomas  writes:  I  do  not  know  which  of  them." 

The  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb  are  ingeniously 
taught  by  particular  examples,  addressed  to  the  organ  of 
vision.  The  deaf  and  dumb  soon  learn  to  mark  duration 
by  the  stated  recurrence  of  certain  visible  signs,  as  of  days 
and  nights,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons.  They  are  said 
to  point  forward  to  mark  futurity,  and  backward  to  denote 
time  past. 

'  The  present,  they  have  distinguished  by  pointing  directly  up- 
wards, and  describing  the  light  or  darkness  that  surrounds  them. 
We  have,  therefore,  only  to  teach  them  the  names  of  the  visible 
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appearances  which  they  have  already  observed  :  day,  when  it  is 
light;  night,  when  it  is  dark;  Sunday,  when  we  go  to  church; 
(to  signify  this,  a  deaf  person  will  put  himself  in  a  devotional 
attitude);  Monday,  one  day  more  than  Sunday ;  Tuesday,  two 
days  more,  &c.  In  short,  we  teach  them  the  names  of  the  days 
of  the  week,  and  other  divisions  of  time,  downwards  to  seconds, 
and  upwards  to  centuries.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  they 
must  be  daily  exercised  in  these  things,  for  some  considerable 
time.  This  is  Sunday,  yesterday  was  Saturday,  to-morrow 
will  be  Monday;  I  am  well  to-day,  I  was  ill  yesterday,!  hope  I 
shall  be  well  to-morrow :  and  such  like  sentences,  introducing 
the  adverbs,  ?ww,  lately,  before,  since,  after,  &c.  must  form  fre- 
quent exercises.  Always  taking  care  to  seize  upon  occurrences 
that  have  mo^t  particularly  attracted  the  notice  of  the  learner. 
Examples  to  be  understood  by  him,  in  this  stage  of  his  progress, 
must  not  be  hypothetical,  but  according  to  the  truth  of  things, 
that  come  under  his  notice.' 

The  names  of  the  sensible  properties  of  objects  are  rea- 
dily learned  by  placing  the  objects  themselves  beforeAthe 
eye ;  and  the  comparison  of  adjectives  may  be  brought 
home  to  that  great  inlet  of  perceptions,  by  the  exhibition  of 
objects,  which  possess  the  same  quality  in  different  degrees. 
We  may  place  together  three  apples,  which  are  red,  redder, 
and  reddest,  or  three  sticks,  which  are  tall,  taller,  and  tallest. 
When  we  have  shown  many  particular  objects  which  are 
white,  red,  &c.  &c.  the  mind  will  soon  learn  to  generalize 
the  idea  of  whiteness,  redness,  Sec.  &c.  and  to  consider  the 
qualities  of  white,  &c.  abstractedly  from  the  subjects  in 
which  they  are  found.  The  terms,  vise,  foolish,  good,  bad, 
just,  fraudulent,  and,  what  may  be  called,  the  vocabulary 
of  etnics,  may  be  taught  by  showing  what  is  zoise,  foolish, 
good,  bad,  just,  fraudulent,  in  particular  specifications  of 
conduct. 

In  a  note  to  this  work,  p.  65,  we  have  a  letter  to  the 
author  from  Mr.  A  stley  Cooper,  giving  an  account  of  a 
boy  who  was  born  deaf  and  blind.  As  the  case  is  one  of 
very  uncommon  occurrence,  we  shall  lay  it  before  the 
reader. 

*  My  Dear  Sir, 

*  The  boy  whom  I  mentioned  to  you,  as  having  been  born 
deaf,  and  blind  from  congenital  cataracts,  was  brought  to  my 
house  by  Mr.  Saunders,  oculist.  When  he  was  led  into  my  par- 
lour, he  put  his  hands  to  the  wall,  and  felt  around  the  room  until 
he  met  with  a  chair,  on  which  he  placed  himself.  A  key  was 
given  to  him,  with  which  he  immediately  began  to  strike  his 
teeth,  and  from  which  he  seemed  to  derive  great  satisfaction.  In 
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lieu  of  the  key  a  piece  of  wood  was  put  into  his  hand — he  struck 
his  teeth  two  or  three  times  with  it,  and  threw  it  from  him  with 
a  whining  noise,  and  with  frequent  lateral  motion  of  the  body, 
f\|)i«'ssive  of  uneasiness  and  disappointment;  but  upon  a  key 
being  again  presented  to  him,  he  beat  his  teeth  with  great  appa- 
rent pleasure,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  continue  the  gratification 
for  a  length  of  time. 

■  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Saunders,  for  further  particulars,  and  he 
gave  me  the  following  account : 

"  The  lad's  name  is  Mitchell,  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Mitchell, 
of  Ardclach,  Inverness.  His  age,  I  think,  about  ten  years,  very 
strong,  and  apparently  healthy.  He  was  tractable,  and  his  father 
and  friends  managed  him  very  easily;  for  after  being  gently 
patted  on  the  head,  he  would  readily  submit  to  their  direction 
and  guidance,  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  ordinary  purpose. 

"  As  soon  as  he  came  into  the  room,  he  walked  around  it  and 
traversed  it,  feeling  every  article  of  furniture.  He  had  the  cus- 
tom of  feeling  every  one,  and  of  running  his  hands  up  and  down 
their  limbs,  as  if  to  judge  of  their  stature.  If  any  thing  pleased 
hi  rn^fie  patted  his  stomach,  as  if  that  organ  had,  in  the  course  of 
his  Existence,  given  him  most  pleasure,  and  he  instinctively  re- 
ferred to  it  for  the  expression  of  delight.  His  principal  amuse- 
ment consisted  in  hammering  his  teeth  with  some  elastic  sub- 
stance, as  a  key,  and  was  very  angry  when  checked  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  some  other  substance  incapable  of  vibration.  When 
I  attempted  the  operation  for  the  cataract,  his  friends  lost  their 
power  of  managing  him ;  but  when  liberated  from  the  restraint 
necessary  on  that  occasion,  he  was  equally  tractable  as  before, 
and  seemed  perfectly  free  from  sulkiness.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, suffer  me  to  approach  him  afterwards,  without  great  diffi- 
culty, possibly  distinguishing  me  by  the  nose, 

I  am, 
Yours,  very  truly, 
ASTLEY  COOPER." 

In  the  above  account,  we  find  a  circumstance,  on  which, 
before  we  conclude  our  notice  of  this  valuable  work,  we 
will  offer  a  few  remarks.  Mr.  Astley  Cooper  says,  that  the 
poor  boy  in  question  appeared  to  derive  great  pleasure 
from  striking  his  teeth  with  a  key.  Neither  Mr.  A.  C.  nor 
the  author  have  reasoned  at  all  on  this  incident,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  some  importance,  in  the  treatment  of 
those  who  are  subject  to  the  calamity  which  Dr.  Wallis  is 
so  ably  and  philanthropically  employed  in  alleviating.  Our 
inference  from  the  boy's  deriving  pleasure  from  striking  the 
key  against  his  teethj  is,  that  he  heard  the  vibrations.  For 
the  sensation  of  sound  may  be  excited,  even  where  the  drum 
of  the  ear  will  not  perform  its  natural  functions,  by  any 
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thing,  which  communicates  a  vibratory  motion  to  the  stapes, 
or  the  last  of  the  four  bones,  which  propagate  the  vibrations 
of  the  tympanum  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  brain. 
Dr.  Paley,  who  has  given  a  very  accurate  description  of 
the  ear,  which  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Wallis,  says,  that  the  sen- 
sation of  sound  may  be  produced  by  '  a  metal  bar  holden 
at  one  end  between  the  teeth,  and  touching,  at  the  other 
end,  a  tremulous  body.'  We  have  ourselves  known  an  in- 
stance of  an  individual  born  deaf,  or,  in  whom  it  was  not 
possible  to  excite  the  sensation  of  sound  by  the  intervention 
of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  but,  who  could  yet  hear  a  person 
play  on  the  harpsichord  by  applying  his  teeth  to  the  frame 
of  the  instrument.  In  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  it  would  be  always  right  to  try  whether  the  sensation 
of  sound  might  not  be  excited  by  the  means  which  we  have 
mentioned,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  this  is  found  prac- 
ticable, might  not  the  true  sounds  of  the  letters,  &c.  &c. 
be  communicated  by  come  mechanical  medium  ?  Such 
persons  might  learn  to  articulate  with  more  clearne^and 
with  a  more  agreeable  modulation  of  the  voice  thairany 
other  expedient  has  hitherto  heen  found  sufficient  to  effect 
in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 


Art.  XI. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  producing  the  ex- 
traordinary addition  to  the  number  of  Insane,  together 
with  extended  Observations  on  the  Cure  of  Insanity ; 
with  Hints  as  to  the  Better  Management  of  Public  Asy- 
lums for  Insane  Persons,  directed  with  a  view  to  their 
more  immediate  Relief;  as  well  as  the  Diminution  of 
the  Charges  appropriated  to  their  Support.  To  which  are 
annexed,  some  Necessary  Observations  in  reply  to  Doctor 
Andrew  Halliday's  "  Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of 
the  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Ireland"  By  William  Saunders 
Hollar  an,  M.  D.  Senior  Physician  to  the  South  Lifir- 
mary,  and  Physician  to  the  House  of  Industry  and  Lot* 
natic  Asylum  of  Cork.    London,  Longman,  1810,  8 vo- 

pp.  ii  j. 

THE  author  notices  two  distinct  species  of  insanity,  the 
one  immediately  affecting  the  sensory  itself,  the  other  af- 
fecting it  through  the  intermediate  agency  of  some  organic 
laesion,  or  corporeal  infirmity.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
latter,  the  cure  depends  on  the  application  to  the  organ  or 
part  principally  affected*    A  torpid  or  morbid  state  of  tbe 
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liver  is  found  frequently  to  occasion  mental  derangement ; 
and  the  author  says,  that  in  almost  every  case  of  insanity, 
the  state  of  the  liver  should  be  a  primary  consideration. 
In  every  species  of  insanity,  the  sensory  must  necessarily  be 
more  or  less  diseased.  In  some  cases,  various  links  in  the 
concatenation  of  ideas  are  broken  or  destroyed.  The  as- 
sociations are  disturbed,  and  the  ideas  are  thrown  into  new 
and  incongruous  classes,  neither  consistent  with  experi- 
ence, nor  the  realities  of  life.  Or  the  mode  of  perceiving 
is  vitiated  and  impaired.  A  new  medium  is,  as  it  were, 
presented  to  the  mind  ;  and  the  forms  and  relations  of  the 
external  world  are  altered  or  confused.  One  thing  is  mis- 
taken for  another ;  and  odd  and  grotesque,  or  Jiideous  and 
terrific  shapes  and  combinations,  flit  over  or  settle  on  the 
panorama  of  the  mind. 

Though,  in  all  cases  of  insanity,  the  mind  must  be  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  yet  it  must  be  of  great  importance  to  en- 

?uire  whether  it  be  primarily  or  only  secondarily  affected. 
n  ibe  first  case,  it  is  more  advisable  to  have  recourse  to 
mortil  influence;  in  the  last  to  specific  remedies.  The 
impaired  action  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  is  one  of  the  com- 
mon accompaniments  of  insanity ;  and  a  scrofulous  habit 
seems  greatly  to  facilitate  the  approach  of  the  mentaf  ma- 
lady. Large  strumous  swellings  suddenly  appearing  c  in 
the  submaxillary  glands,'  are  mentioned  among  the  fatal 
prognostics  of  insanity.  The  author  says  that  there 
has  been  a  great  augmentation  in  the  number  of  insane 
persons  admitted  into  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Cork  within 
the  last  ten  years.  This  increase  is  ascribed  to  the  effect 
of  the  late  unfortunate  disturbances.  These  must  have 
multiplied  and  aggravated  the  influence  of  those  passions, 
as  of  terror,  revenge,  ambition,  disappointment,  grief, 
which  tend  to  induce  a  morbid  state  of  mind.  But,  perhaps, 
a  more  immediate  and  active  cause  may  be  found  in  the 
immoderate  use  of  spirituous  distillations.  In  England, 
religious  mania  is  proportionally  more  common  than  in 
Ireland.  The  fumes  of  methodism,  which  are  more  preva- 
lent in  this  country,  seem  often  to  reverse  the  common 
order  of  ideas,  and  to  produce  an  imbecile  and  visionary 
turn  of  thinking,  unsuited  to  the  realities  of  life. 

Instances  of  old  age  are  very  rare  among  the  insane. 
Dr.  Hallaran  says,  c  1  have  seen  some  who  have  arrived 
at  the  sixtieth  year,  but  those  were  for  the  most  part  such 
as  had  enjoyed  long  intervals  between  each  paroxysm.' 
c  Insanity  is  frequently  accompanied  with  catalepsy ;'  but 
iliis  association  is  said  commonly  to  fix  i  the  complaint  for 
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life.1  The  doctor  c  never  jet  witnessed  a  perfect  recovery 
in  recent  cases  of  insanity  where  the  symptoms  had  sud- 
denly given  wqtj'  The  author  advises  to  f  talk  at  rather 
than  to,  insane  persons,'  in  order  to  weaken  and  gradually 
efface  the  predominant  hallucination.  Great  obstacles  to 
the  cure  have  sometimes  been  occasioned  by  premature 
and  inconsiderate  attempts  to  restore  the  natural  train  of 
ideas  by  the  force  of  argument.  The  less  direct  notice  is 
taken  of  the  most  obstinate  fancies  of  the  insane,  '  the  less 
disposed  will  they  be  to  return  them.'  Dr.  H.  has  '  long 
entertained  an  opinion  that,  in  whatever  degree  the  ar- 
terial .action  did  consist,  there  did,  at  the  same  time,  fol- 
low a  torpor  of  the  venal  system,  effecting  a  diminution 
of  the  equilibrium  so  essential  to  health.' 

Great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  emetics,  parti- 
cularly where  there  is  a  redundancy  of  blood  in  the  vessels 
of  the  head.  The  stomachs  of  insane  persons  sometimes 
so  strongly  counteract  the  force  of  an  emetic,  that  the 
author  has  administered  sixteen  grains  of  tartarised  anti- 
mony to  a  lady  before  it  took  effect.  The  circulating 
swing  affords  a  very  efficacious  mean  of  reducing  the  most 
turbulent  and  unruly  maniacs.  It  at  the  same  time  ope- 
rates as  a  powerful  sedative,  and  may  be  safely  employed 
where  the  system  has  been  previously  lowered  by  proper 
evacuations.  The  author  ascribes  great  virtue  to  the 
digitalis  as  an  antimaniacal  remedy.  He  mentions  a  re- 
markable instance  of  cure  by  that  means.  But  it  does 
not  seem  admissible  in  cases  of  great  arterial  excitement. 
The  use  of  the  digitalis  should  be  occassionally  interrupted 
and  cathartics  interposed.  Dr.  II.  says,  that  of  late  years 
opium  has  been  almost  entirely  disused  in  the  lunatic 
asylum  at  Cork ;  and  that  its  place  has  been  supplied  by 
the  sedative  powers  of  the  circulating  swing,  and  the  more 
permanent  influence  of  the  digitalis.  But,  in  the  access 
of  the  insane  paroxysm,  great  benefit  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  seasonable  administration  of  opium. 
The  chain  of  morbid  hallucinations  seems  thus  to  have 
been  suddenly  dissolved.  Dr.  H.  places  no  reliance  upon 
camphor  as  an  antimaniacal  remedy.  Calomel  seems  the 
best  preparative  for  the  commencement  of  the  digitalis. 

In  the  asylum  at  Cork  a  farinaceous  diet  is  the  general 
rule  of  the  establishment.  This  is  found  productive  of 
very  beneficial  consequences.  At  two  or  three  festivals 
in  the  course  of  the  year^  a  few  generous  meals  of  animal 
food  are  allowed  by  the  humanity  of  the  governors  of  the 
asylum.      This   unusual  stimulus  appears  constantly  to 
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generate  a  disposition  to  tumult  and  uproar.  The  author 
inters  that  c  animal  food  tends  strongly  to  the  aggravation 
of  insanity.1  Perhaps  there  are  few  cases  in  whicbithe 
early  total  disuse  of  animal  food  and  of  spirituous  liquore 
would  not  operate  as  the  prcccnLke  of  insani- 

able  and  useful  modes  should  be  devised  of  employ- 
ing the  insane  in  the  period  of  convalescence.  Something 
of  this  kind  is  absolutely  necessary  to  repress  or  moderate 
the  sensation  of  '  weariness  of  life,'  which  often  consti- 
tutes the  most  oppressive  misery,  and  which  can  be  alle^ 
viated  only  by  devising  some  judicious  plan  for  exer 
the  active  powers  of  the  individual.  This  work  is  very 
creditable  to  the  ability  and  benevojence  of  Dr.  Halloran. 

CRITICAL  MONTHLY  CATALOGUE. 


RELIGION. 

Art.  12. — A  new  Translation  of  the  forty-ninth  Psalm,  in  a  Sermon 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  at  St.  Mary's,  on  Sunday, 
June  3,  1810.  To  which  are  added  Bemarks,  Critical  and  Philo- 
sophical 'on  Leviathan,  described  in  the  forty-first  chapter  of  Job 
By  the  Bev.  William  Vansittart,  M.  A.  Bector  of  White  WcU- 
tham,  Berks.     London,  Payne,  1810. 

• 
THE  learned  author  thinks  that  the  forty-ninth  psalro>  in 
order  to  be  clearly  understood,  ought  to  be  considered  as-. a 
dialogue  between  a  believer  in  the  great  truth  of  a  future  life, 
and  a  scoffer  «,«it  that  doctrine ;  or  rather,  says  Mr.  Vansittart, 
that 

*  the  scoffer  himself  was  not  present,  but  that  the  religious 
man  puts  forward  the  sentiments  of  the  scoffer,  which  he  after- 
wards controverts.  It  should  be  divided  into  the  parts  re- 
spectively belonging  to  each ;  and  then,  with  a  different  ren- 
dering of  a  few  of  the  words  from  the  present  translation,  it  will 
clearly  exhibit  the  providence  of  God  asserting  a  deliverance 
from  the  grave,  and  the  mission  of  an  ambassador  to  abolish 
the  power  of  death/ 

Mr.  Vansittart  allows  that  this  psalm  in  the  shape  in  whicn 
it  appears  in  the  established  version,  <  carries  with  it  the  air 
more  of  a  denial  than  a  proof  of  the  resurrection/  Bishop 
Hare  says  the  same  thing  of  the  original.  We  think  the  reason 
of  the  bishop  a  very  good  one. 

Crit.  Rev.  Vfcl.  22,  March,  1811.  Y 
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■  8i  Psaltes  in  hoc  carmine  de  resurrectione  cogitasset,  non 
breviter  et  obscure,  sed  dilucide  et  magnifice,  felicitatem  qua 
*pii  tunc  nracti  erunt  predicasset/ 

^e  are  inclined,  in  this  instance  to  prefer  the  opinion  of  the 
bishop  to  that  of  Mr.  Vansittart.  For  we  have  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  find  in  the  psalm,  any  argument  in  favour  of  a 
future  life,  or  any  presage  of  the  resurrection.  The  only  verse 
which  seems  to  offer  any  pretext  for  such  an  interpretation,  is 
the  fourteenth  in  the  established  version,  or  the  fifteenth  in  the 
Hebrew  original.  Mr.  Vansittart,  in  his  new  translation,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  tortured  the  words  of  the  original  into  a 
sense  agreeable  to  the  hypothesis  which  he  has  embraced.  .  Of 
this  verse  we  will  first  give  the  translation  which  we  find  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  then  that  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  and  lastly  one  of 
twr  own.  '  They  lie  in  the  hell  like  sheep,  death  gnaweth 
upon  them,  and  the  righteous  shall  have  domination  over  them 
in  the  morning ;  their  beauty  shall  consume  in  the  sepulchre 
out  of  their  dwelling.'     Mr.  Vansittart  renders  it : 

1  They  are  laid  in  the  grave  like  sheep  in  the  fold  ; 
Death  shall  shepherd  them ; 
But  the  upright  shall  rule  them  at  morning, 
And  their  ambassador  shall  arise  from  his  glorious  habi- 
tation to  abolish  the  grave/ 

Before  we  intrude  any  other  version  on  the  notice  of  the 
leader,  we  must  premise  that  the  forty-ninth  psalm,  instead  of 
being  ■  descriptive  of  the  resurrection/  is,  as  we  humbly  think, 
only  a  sententious  ode  on  the  vanity  of  wealth,  and  of  all 
human  greatness.  The  poet  forcibly  impresses  this  serious 
consideration,  in  order  the  more  strikingly  to  shew  the  folly  of 
those,  who  set  their  hearts  on  such  uncertain  and  perishable 
things.     He  adds  that, 

c  They  shail  be  shut  up  in  the  grave  like  sheep  in  the  midnight 
fold;  they  shall  become  the  prey  of  death;  the  righteous 
(whom  they  so  lately  treated  with  cruelty  and  scorn),  shall  in 
the  morning,  (that  is  in  a  short  time,  or  ere  they  expect  it) 
'  trample  on  their  dust ;  their  splendour  shall  depart  from  the 
place  of  their  dwelling,  and  vanish  in  the  tomb/ 

Mr.  Vansittart  has  defended  his  version,  with  much  learning 
and  ingenuity ;  but  we  were  not  convinced  by  his  remarks. 
We  were  much  more  pleased  with  his  attempt  to  identify  the 
Leviathan  of  Job  with  the  Egyptian  crocodile.  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart has  displayed  considerable  erudition  and  sagacity  in  the 
elucidation  of  this  subject.  We  will  quote  his  remarks  on  Job, 
xli.  18. % 

*  His  neesings  kindle  a  light, 
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•  And  his  eyes  are  as  the  eyelids  of  the  morning. 

•  Collectuinque  preraens  volvit  sub  naribus  ignera. 

•  Schultens  Job  xli.  10.  remarks,  "  Amphibia,  quo  diutius 
spiritum  continent,  dum  aquis  erant  immersa,  eo  acrius  spirare 
quum  emergere  incipiunt;  spirituraque  diu  pressum  sic  effer- 
vescere,  tamque  violentum  erumpere,  ut  flammas  evomere 
videantur." 

u  Amphibious  animals,  the  longer  time  they  hold  their  breath 
under  water,  respire  so  much  the  more  strongly  when  they 
begin  to  emerge ;  and  the  breath  confined  for  a  length  of  time 
effervesces  in  such  a  manner,  and  breaks  forth  so  violently, 
that  they  appear  to  vomit  forth  flames." 

•  His  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning.  I  at  first 
thought  this  line  was  a  poetical  figure.  But  I  now  find  it  a 
truth  originating  from  the  resemblance,  which  the  Egyptians 
thought  the  crocodile's,  eye,  when  he  first  emerged  out  of  the 
water,  bore  to  the  sun-rising  from  out  of  the  sea,  in  which  he 
was  supposed  to  set.  Hence  the  crocodile's  eyes  are  the  hiero* 
glyphic  representing  the  sun-rise.  Thus  Horus  Apollo  Niliacus, 
'AvaroXw  $\  \iycvrz<;  $vo  o(p^xX^sg  apOKodeiAx  (^(ay^%(pH<riy, 
iTTH&inrtg  Trai/ro?  <r  up  cut  os  £^a  ol  o<p$,a,\{jt,o)  Ik  tov  j3uS"&u 
MxqxUovTroM.  Lib.  i.  81.  "  When  the  Egyptians  represent 
the  sun-rise,  they  paint  the  two  eyes  of  the  crocodile,  because 
the  eyes  are  the  parts  of  that  animal's  whole  body,  which  appear 
the  first,  upon  his  coining  out  of  the  water/' 

•  This  peculiarity  of  the  raising  of  the  eyes,  and  the  neesings 
from  the  nostrils,  takes  place  immediately  when  the  crocodile 
comes  forth  out  of  the  water.  This  verse  shews  a  most  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  crocodile.  How  could  the  Hebrew 
writer  have  acquired  it?  Could  he  ever  have  examined  a  wild 
crocodile  so  closely  and  so  minutely  as  to  discover  his  strong 
respirations,  and  observe  the  change  in  the  appearance  of  his 
eyes,  immediately  upon  his  coming  out  of  the  water  ?  Methinks 
the  most  eager  and  sedulous  naturalist  would  never  have  dared 
approach  the  animal  sufficiently  near  to  make  this  observation. 
Was  it  then  one  of  the  tame  crocodiles  that  served  for  exami- 
nation, or  one  caught  and  dragged  out  violently  1  Perhaps  the 
dragging  out  the  crocodile  by  force  would  prevent  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  eye,  which  takes  place  when  the  animal  comes 
voluntarily  out  of  the  water.  In  the  water,  the  animal  is  dull 
eyed,  but  on  land,  extremely  quicksighted. 

TupAoi/  Je  \v  tiJVn,  Iv  $\  tyi  alSpiv)  o^v^spx.ifCcrov, 
Herod.  Euterpe  lxvhi.  Pliny  says,  "  Hebetes  oculos  hoc 
animal  dicitur  habere  in  aqua,  extra  acerrimi  visus." 

The  domestication  and  deification  of  the  crocodile  are  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  Strabo,  Juvenal,  and  other 
ancient  writers ;  and  Mr,  Vansittart  has  established  the  worship 

Y2 
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of  this  animal,  by  extracts  from  the  iEgyptiaca  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Hamilton  says,  p.  79,  that  on  the  walls  of  a  temple  of  Isis 
at  Koum  Ombos,  the  crocodile  *  is  generally  seen  couchant  on 
an  altar  or  table,  receiving  the  adoration  and  offerings  of  his 
votaries.' 

POLITICS. 

Art.  13. — A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Grattan,  on  the  de- 
plorable Consequences  resulting  to  Ireland, from  the  very  low  Price 
of  Spirituous  Liquors ;  pointing  out  the  Causes  of  the  aggravated 
Increase  of  those  Evils,  and  entreating  his  Attention  to  the  Necessity 
and  Means  of  remedying  them.     Dublin,  Parry,  1811. 

THE  subject  of  the  present  letter  is  one  of  great  importance, 
and  merits  the  attention  not  only  of  Mr.  Grattan,  but  of  every 
member  of  the  legislature.  We  are  informed  that  the  consump- 
tion of  spirituous  liquors  was  greatly  reduced  in  Ireland  during 
the  stoppage  of  the  distillation  from  grain,  which  was  continued 
in  that  country  during  a  period  of  twenty  months.  This  prohi- 
bition was  unhappily  removed  in  Ireland  in  March,  1810,  when 
the  distilleries  were  opened  to  ths  use  of  grain.  But  the  mi- 
nisters not  only  suffered  the  distillers  to  resume  their  operations, 
but  they  '  reduced  the  duty  on  spirituous  liquors  no  less  than  75 
per  cent/  Hence  intoxication,  with  all  its  concomitant  vices 
and  woes,  rapidly  increased  among  the  half  civilized  people  of 
Ireland.  Can  this  be  surprizing,  when  '  a  quantity  of  ardent 
spirits  sufficient  to  intoxicate  even  a  hardened  drunkard,  is  now 
to  be  procured  for  threepence  or  fourpence  ?'  The  average  num- 
ber of  persons  admitted  into  the  fever  hospital,  in  Cork-streef, 
Dublin,  since  the  prices  of  spirituous  liquors  have  become  ex- 
tremely low,  has  been  more  than  doubled ;  and  *  the  number  of 
prisoners  detained  for  nightly  riot  and  disorder  within  the  se- 
veral police  districts  of  Ddblin,  has  increased  upwards  of  four- 
fold/ If  there  be  one  country  in  which  it  is  more  expedient 
than  another  to  check  rather  than  to  encourage  the  use  of  spi- 
rituous distillations,  it  appears  to  be  Ireland,  not  only  from  the  in- 
flammable temperament  of  the  people,  but  from  the  serious  causes 
of  public  discontent  which  are,  at  present,  accumulated  in  that 
country,  and  are,  of  themselves,  almost  sufficient  to  incite  thenv 
to  acts  of  violence  and  desperation.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  in 
most  modern  governments,  where  a  question  of  morals  comes 
in  competition  with  one  of  finance,  the  latter  seldom  fails  to  ob- 
tain the  preference.  The  Morality  of  Taxation  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  we  enlarged  in  our  review  of  a  work  of  M.  Mon- 
'thion,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  C.  R.  Vol.  XVIII.  1810.  States- 
men in  general  never  consider  taxation  as  a  question  of  morals ; 
and  therefore  their  measures  often  operate  as  a  bounty  on  the 
prevalence  of  vice.     Can  we  conceive  any  fiscal  regulation  more 
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iniquitous  and  unwise  than  that  which  makes  the  wealth  of  the 

bequer  depend  on  the  drunkenness  of  the  people? 

The  »!e  author  of  this  pamphlet  proposes  to  raise  the 

dutv  ou  Irish  spirits.  The  following  fact*  will  show  the  necessity 

of  this  among  uther  regulatio:.  lion  of  spirits  in  London 

is  worth  about  twenty  shilling.-;  a  -gallon  of  spirits  of  the  same 

thy  rates  at  this  moment  in  Dublin  at  si\  shillings  and  two- 

:      The   mere  duty  on  a  gallon   of  spirits  in  London   is 

tight  shillings,  while  '  a  gallon  of  spirits  of  equal  strength  is 

actually  vended  in  Dublin  for  six  shillings  and  two-pence.' 

*1rt.  14. — Narrative  of  the  Qperat'ons  of  a  Detachment  in  an  Expe- 
,  d'dion  to  Candy,  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  the  Year  1804;  with 
tome  Observations  on  the  previohs  Campaign,  and  on  the  Nature  of 
Candian  Warfare,  §c.  $c  #c.  By  Major  Johnston,  'of  the  Third 
Ceylon  Regiment,  then  Captain  Commandant  of  the  Detachment. 
London,  Baldwin,  IS  10,  6*. 

IN  a  modest  preface,  Major  Johnston  informs  us,  that  he 
resided  nearly  twelve  years  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  during  the 
greater  part  of  which  period  lie  was  employed  inactive  military 
scenes,  or  in  the  discharge  of  civil  duties.  Hence  he  had  frer 
quent  opportunities  of  observing  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  The  monarchy  of  Ceylon, 
though  situated  in  an  island,  does  not  command  an  inch  of  coast. 
The  whole  circle  of  the  coast  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  Eng- 
lish. The  territory  of  the  King  of  Candy  may  thus  be  consi- 
dered as  in  a  state  of  perpetual  blockade.  But  the  independence 
of  his  dominions  is,  in  a  great  measure,  protected  by  a  double 
barrier,  consisting  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  country  and  the  in- 
salubrity of  the  climate.  The  approach  to  his  kingdom  is 
through  paths,  along  which  two  men  can  seldom  go  abreast. 
Gates  are  fixed  and  guards  stationed  in  these  paths;  and  all 
ingress  or  egress  is  the  object  of  unremitting  vigilance.  The 
Candians  possess  great  advantages  for  harassing  their  enemy 
on  his  march,  and  they  are  said  to  display  considerable  dexterity 
in  this  kind  of  desultory  warfare.  But  their  climate  is  likely  to 
be  found  the  most  powerful  bulwark  against  the  ambition  of 
their  European  foes.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  strength  of  this  physical  defence.  On  the  11th  of  April, 
1803,  "  400  men  of  the  51st  regiment  appeared  under  arms  at 
Columbo,  on  their  arrival  at  Candy.  In  little  more  than  two 
months,  300  of  them  were  buried,  having  laid  the  foundation  of 
disease  in  the  interior.'  Major  Johnston,  who  is  auable  and 
skilful  officer,  penetrated  with  a  small  detachment  of  English 
troops  to  the  capital  of  his  Candian  Majesty,  where  he  had  ex- 
pected to  unite  his  force  with  some  other  divisions  from  other 
points.  This  expectation  was  fallacious,  and  he  endured  incre- 
dible hardships  in  his  retreat  to  Trincbmale,  which,  however,  he 
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effected  with  less  loss  than  might  have  been  expected,  consi- 
dering the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  enemy,  and  the  varied  diffi- 
culties of  the  march.  This  work  possesses  but  little  to  interest 
the  general  reader,  but  it  contains  some  information  and  ad- 
vice, which  may  be  useful  to  our  countrymen,  who  are  settled  in 
Ceylon,  or  are*  about  to  reside  in  that  island. 

Art.  15. — Sketches  of  Irish  History,  and  Considerations  on  the  Ca- 
tholic Question,  together  with  an  Answer  to  the  Misrepresentations 
of  Messrs.  Ncwenham  and  Cobbett,  respecting  the  Affairs  of  Ire- 
land.   Loudon,  Murray,  1811,  8vo.  pp.  109. 

THIS  is  rather  a  desultory  pamphlet,  but  it  contains  some 
Striking  remarks  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  particularly  on 
Catholic  emancipation.  If  it  be  enquired,  says  the  author,  to 
what  positive  oppressions  are  the  Catholics  exposed  ] 

'  The  querists  should  recollect,  that,  in  removing  the  more 
rigorous  restraints  to  which  the  Catholics  were  subject,  we  cre- 
ated a  new  scale  of  suffering  which  is  felt  perhaps  more  intensely 
than  the  former  one.  The  Catholic  is  no  longer  disabled  from 
purchasing  or  inheriting  land  ;  from  having  arms  or  horses ;  from 
being  guardian  to  his  own  children,  &c.  &c  but  these  rude  and 
vexatious  infringements  on  domestic  happiness  and  social  security 
have,  given  place  to  intellectual  inflictions,  of  which  every  Catho- 
lic, animated  with  honourable  ambition,  must  be  acutely  sensible. 
All  the  nobler  prizes  in  the  great  lottery  of  life  ;  all  the  dignified 
Stations  and  distinguished  rewards,  which  quicken  the  diligence 
and  cheer  the  labours  of  the  aspiring  in  every  walk  of  existence, 
are  monopolized  by  a  privileged  order  of  the  community,  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  a  great  body  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  pro- 
fessing a  faith  somewhat  dissimilar.' 

When  we  removed  from  the  Catholic, 

*  what  may  be  called  his  corporal  calamities,  we  implanted  in 
his  mind  the  seeds  of  hope,  and  the  elements  of  ambition.  Can 
we  blame  him  then  for  fostering  under  our  own  hands — for 
throwing  out  the  verdant  shoots  grafted  by  our  own  liberality — 
for  rising  into  that  aspiring  independence  which  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  all  generous  cultivation]  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  grinding*  and  oppressive  laws  under  which  the  Ca- 
tholics laboured  forty  years  ago,  were  not  more  prudent  as  well 
as  more  humane,  than  the  policy  which  prescribes  the  perma- 
nency of  the  existing  system.  There  was  a  horrible  consistency 
in  the  aggregated  enormities  of  the  penal  code,  that  rendered  it 
a  secure  and  stable  superstructure  of  tyranny.  But  the  remain- 
ing *disabilities  which  affect  the  Catholics,  assume  a  character 
wholly  different.  Fruitful  in  discontent,  though  for  safety 
utterly  inefficient,  they  irritate  the  Catholic,  without  shielding 
the  Protestant  from  apprehension.   One  party  is  aggrieved  while 
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•atiotlif  r  is  alarmed,  and  distrust  and  danger  are  the  inheritance 
of  both/ 

The  author  truly  remarks,  that  converts  are  multiplied  more 
rapidlv  by  tolerance  than  by  persecution. 

'  Remove  impositions  from  the  profession  of  a  faith,  and 
uncheered  by  the  prospect  of  martyrdom  you  will  see  the  zealots 
of  this  day  subside  into  the  indifferent  and  impartial  philosophers 
of  another.  Notwithstanding  the  novelty  of  the  reformation, 
the  Protestants  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  relaxed  in  their  en- 
thusiasm, and  betrayed  a  sort  of  orthodox  oscitancy  which  con- 
duced not  a  little  to  the  remarkable  tranquillity  of  her  reign. 
A  hundred  years  subsequently,  the  attempted  persecutions  of 
James  II.  revived  all  the  slumbering  and  satisfied  protestantism 
of  England,  and  as  the  temporal  advantages  of  the  sect  became 
diminished,  the  confluence  of  the  confirmed  and  converted  was 
greater  and  more  rapid  than  ever.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Catho- 
lics would  have  more  to  fear  on  this  ground,  in  the  event  of 
emancipation,  than  the  Protestants.  The  stream  of  public  opi- 
nion in  Europe  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  flowed  more  towards 
infidelity  than  fanaticism.  The  superstitions *fcnd  abuses  of  the 
Romish  church  have  formed  the  principal  topic  for  the  unsparing 
wits  of  every  country  during  the  whole  of  that  period.  In  Eng- 
land, the  conduct  of  the  Protestant  church,  liberal,  enlightened, 
and  unsullied,  has  preserved  its  members  not  only  from  imputa- 
tion but  from  seduction.  The  penal  code  is  at  present  the  great 
bond  which  unites  all  intelligent  Catholics  to  the  faith  of  their 
forefathers.  Whatever  contempt  they  may  entertain  for  a  re- 
ligions system  which  has  lost  all  its  weight,  and  many  of  its  ad- 
herents on  the  continent,  still  the  point  of  honour,  the  unwil- 
lingness to  desert  a  faith  which  is  exposed  to  such  undeserved 
contumely,  will  retain  them  under  the  banners  of  popery.  But 
when  emancipation  shall  have  taken  place,  the  men  of  talent  and 
speculation — the  aristocracy  of  mind  among  the  Catholics  will 
no  longer  evince  even  a  scrupulousness  in  shaking  off  the  cor- 
ruptions of  their  own  church,  and  uniting  themselves  to  the 
purer  and  more  perfect  institutions  of  the  establishment/ 

:4ht.16. —  The  Speech  of  Randle  Jackson,  Esq.  delivered  at  th* 
General  Court  of  the  Bank  of  England,  held  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1810,  respecting  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  with  Notes  on  the  Subject  of  that  Report, 
London,  Butterworth,  8vo.  2s. 

THE  substance  of  this  speech,  which  has  appeared  in  all  the 
papers,  is  so  generally  known,  that  we  need  not  dwell  on  the 
subject,  which  has  already  sufficiently  occupied  our  attention 
in  our  former  numbers.  Mr.  Jackson  intimates  that  there  have 
been  some  misrepresentations  of  his  speech,  both  with  respect 
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to  his  sentiments  and  his  numerical  statements.  We  have  not 
discovered  any  thing  particularly  novel  or  striking  in  the  notes 
which  are  subjoined  to  the  present  publication.  The  public 
cherish  the  hope  that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  will 
sooner  or  later  be  payable  in  specie ;  but  we  fear  that  the  advo- 
cates for  the  stoppage  of  cash  payments,  are  rapidly  extinguish- 
ing that  hope.  Now  when  all  pleasurable  expectation  of  the 
future  solvency  of  the  Bank  (for  at  present  like  other  persons 
who  do  not  pay  their  debts,  they  must  be  deemed  insolvent),  is 
destroyed;  what  will  be  the  value  of  a  Bank  note?  A  Bank 
note  has  not,  like  coin,  any  intrinsic  value ;  and  when  it  ceases 
to  represent  gold  or  silver,  which  it  purports  on  the  face  of  it 
to  do,  what  does  it  represent  ?  Nothing  either  in  heaven  above, 
or  in  earth  beneath.  But  the  worst  of  it  is  that  this  nothing, 
this  phantom,  this  indescribable  jack-a-lanthorn,  is  the  great 
incentive  to  a  desperate  spirit  of  mercantile  gambling,  and  is 
the  means  of  spreading  bankiuptcv  and  wretchedness  over  the 
land.  The  late  advance  in  the  price  of  dollars,  is,  in  our  minds, 
only  another  and  a  most  alarming  proof  of  the  depretiation  of 
Bank  paper.  Gold  and  silver  are  not  rising  in  the  great  market 
of  Europe,  but  Bank  notes  are,  we  fear,  rapidly  falling  in  the 
English  mark«t'.  The  mercantile  prosperity  of  this  country 
greatly  depends  on  reciprocal  confidence ;  and  this  confidence 
has  hitherto  been  very  much  held  together  by  the  supposed 
stability  of  the  Bank,  which  may  be  called  the  key  stone  in  the 
vast  arch  of  public  credit.  But  when  the  key  stone,  which  has 
already  begun  to  give  way,  has  fallen  to  the  earth,  how  is  the 
remainder  of  the  fabric  to  be  upheld  1 

Art.  17. — Remarks  relative  to  the  Danger  attendant  jtn  Convoys; 
together  with  a  Proposition  for  the  better  protection  of  Commerce 
from  Sea-risk  and  Capture;  earnestly  recommended  to  the'  Atten- 
tion of  all  Merchants  and  Ship  Owners  throughout  Great  Britain. 
By  Richard  Hall  Cower,  Author  of  a  work  on  Seamanship,  and  of 
an  Account  of  theforemasted-  vessel,  Transit.  London,  Mawman, 
1811,  8vo.  Is. 

THE  ravages  which  have  of  late  been  committed  by  the 
enemy  upon  our  trade,  and  even  within  sight  of  our  coasts, 
seriously  demand  the  attention  of  government,  and  call  for  a 
system  of  more  vigour  and  vigilance  for  the  defence  of  our  mer- 
chantmen than  has  hitherto  been  pursued.  The  author  of  this 
work,  who  is  well  known  by  his  treatise  on  seamanship,  and  who 
has  paid  great  attention  to  naval  architecture  and  maritime  af- 
fairs, advises  the  administration  to  create  a  navy  of  small  ves- 
sels, by  which  alone  he  thinks  that  we  can  oppose,  with  effect, 
the  enemy's  privateers,  with  which  the  channel  swarms.  Mr. 
Gower  would  establish  a  chain  of  naval  posts  along  the  shore, 
at  short  but  convenient  intervals,  between  which  one  or  more 
small  armed  vessels,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the   situa 
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tion  should  be  continually  cruising.  The  establishment  of  thw 
line  of  defence  would  very  effectually  protect  the  home  and  the 
coasting  trade.  For  the  particular  details  of  this  plan,  as  well 
a>  of  that  whicn  Mr.  Gower  more  especially  recommends  for 
the  protection  of  the  foreign  trade,  ire  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  pamphlet,  which  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  mer- 
chant and  the  politician. 

Art.  18. — The  Consequences  of  the  French  Revolution  to  England, 
considered  uith  a  View  of  the  Remedies  of  ivhich  her  situa' 
susceptible.     By  fVilliam  Burt,  Author  of  Danmoniensis  on  Banks, 
and  twelve  Rambles  in  London.     London,  Longman,  1811.  12mo. 

WE  fear  that 'the  ultimate  consequences  of  the  French  re- 
volution have  hitherto  been  too  faintly  disclosed  to  be  deve- 
loped by  any  writer,  who  is  not  gifted  with  more  than  human 
prescience.  Mr.  Burt  indeed  seems  a  dabbler  in  the  modern 
expositions  of  ancient  prophecy ;  for  he  tells  us  in  a  note, 
p.  115,  that  '  present  appearances  give  considerable  weight  to 
Dr.  Faber's  suppositions,  and  the  battle  of  Arniegiddon,  in  the 
Holy  Land,  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  event/  This  little 
sample  shows  how  well  qualified  Mr.  Burt  is  to  descant  on  the 
consequences  of  the  French  revolution. 

POETRY. 

Art.  19. — Dunkeld,  the  prodigal  Son;  and  other  Poems;  including 
Translations  from  the  Gaelic.  By  Petrus  Arditensis.  London, 
Baldwin,  1811    price  6s. 

THIS  little  collection  has  some  claim  to  attention  from  the 
simple  and  pleasing  manner  with  which  the  tales  are  told.  The 
first  from  the  beauty  of  local  portraiture,  and  the  celebrity  of 
Dunkeld,  may  be  reckoned  the  best,  and  contains  a  very  just 
compliment  to  his  grace  of  Atholl,  who  has  devoted  much  time 
and  expense  to  the  culture  and  embellishment  of  this  charming 
spot,  to  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Tay,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  roads.  The  notes  attached  to  this  little  poem 
are  amusing  enough. 

The  *  Prodigal  Son'  is  an  interesting  and  by  no  means  a 
wire-drawn  tale.  If  the  admiration  of  the  reader  be  not  very 
energetically  excited  by  sublimity  of  thought  or  loftiness  of  ex- 
pression, he  will  not  be  fatigued  by  an  unconscionable  prolixity 
of  detail.  The  poem  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  a  close  copy  of 
the  beautiful  parable  in  the  New  Testament,  except  that,  at  the 
conclusion,  the  elder  son  is  not  brought  forward  as  repining  at 
the  joy  expressed  on  the  return  of  the  repentant  sinner.  After 
having  squandered  his  patrimony,  and  endured  great  misery 
and  distress,  the  imprudent  youth  is  seized  on  his  way  to  Egypt, 
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by  a  single  Bedouin,  who  makes  him  a  slave.     The  prodigal 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  sufferings  and  return : 

"  While  slow  we  pass'd  along  the  world  of  sand, 
An  Arab  troop  asssil'd  our  little  band  :  215 

Alone  I  'scape,  and  no  pursuer  spy, 
Too  poor  a  prize  to  tempt  the  robber's  eye ; 
Till  spent  and  dying,  no  assistance  near,       | 
This  ruthless  tyrant  seiz'd  and  brought  me  here. 
Where,  still  accurs'd,  I  must  despair  and  toil :  220 

Nor  hope  again  to  see  my  native  soil : 
Condemn'd  to  drink  the  cup  of  misery  dry, 
To  live  tormented,  and  unpityd  die." 

"  This  said,  o'er  cheeks  that  well  his  anguish  told, 
The  big  round  tears  in  quick  succession  roli'd.  225 

Long  had  he  pin'd,  and  wonder'd  death  so  slow ; 
As  tortur'd  wretches  wish  the  fatal  blow. 
When  from  the  waste  some  hostile  spoilers  flew, 
Swept  flocks  and  camels,  and  his  tyrant  slew. 
For  vengeance  now  th'  assembled  tribe  prepar'd,  230 

And  deadly  war  with  one  consent  declar'd. 
In  forms  uncouth  implor'd  the  power  divine, 
And  mark'd  the  Hebrew  for  their  idol's  shrine. 

'  'Midst  deep  recesses  of  a  sea  of  sands, 
Renown'd  afar  the  hallowed  Caaba  stands,  235 

Displays  the  gifts  devoted  Asia  brings, 
And  boasts  the  treasures  of  a  thousand  kings. 
Dark  superstition  feeds  the  hoarded  store, 
And  smoking  altars  red  with  human  gore. 
There  doom'd  to  bleed  the  guarded  victim  goes,  240 

In  deadly  anguish  at  this  last  of  woes : 
Nor  reaches  half,  when  in  the  distant  skies, 
He  sees  proud  Leb'non's  snowy  summit  rise : 
Oft  towards  the  scene  a  longing  look  he  sends, 
While  tenfold  grief  his  tortur'd  bosom  rends.  245 

1  Now  the  dry  blast  with  keenest  fervor  blows, 
Beneath  a  rock  the  wearied  guards  repose ; 
In  sleepless  woe  the  pinion'd  slave  reclin'd, 
(His  horrid  fate  still  present  to  his  mind) 
Sudden  perceives  a  cloud  of  sand  arise,  250 

With  desperate  effort  breaks  his  bands  and  flies : 
Then  seeks  in  vain  his  lost  companion's  bed, 
A  sandy  hill  ascends  to  heaven  instead. 
A  mountain  wave  thus  swells  before  the  gale, 
And  deep  in  ocean  sinks  a  stately  sail ;  255 

Or  from  Libanus  white  with  endless  snow, 
A  loosen'd  mass  overwhelms  the  vale  below : 
Men,  houses,  herds,  lie  buried  in  its  womb, 
One  only  shepherd  'scapes  the  general  doom. 
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Wide  o'er  the  wreck  his  eyes  with  horror  roll,  260 

Grief,  terror,  joy,  at  once  possess  his  soul. 

Such  varied  feelings  in  his  bosom  rise, 

As  home  the  youth  with  brighter  prospect  hies. 

'  Meanwhile  the  vale  with  ripeu'd  harvest  glows, 
And  Jordan's  flood  his  balmy  banks  o'erflows ;'  2G5 

Midst  golden  fields  behind  his  reaper  bands 
In  honour'd  age  the  gen'rous  father  stands  ; 
But  sad  reflections  taint  his  wonted  joy, 
His  thoughts  still  dwelling  on  his  wayward  boy; 
Whom  fancy  paints  in  foreign  dungeon  placed,  270 

By  lions  torn  or  famish'd  in  the  waste. 

'  The  joys  surrounding  scarce  restrain  his  tears, 
When  distant  far  a  haggard  wretch  appears. 
His  slow  approach  the  anxious  father  eyes, 
And  o'er  his  frame  a  sudden  tremor  flies.  275 

Assur'd  at  length,  he  cried,  with  rapture  wild, 
And  throbbing  breast,  "  It  is  my  hapless  child  \" 
Then  instant  running  kiss'd  his  son  regain'd, 
And  long  in  silence  to  his  bosom  strain'd. 
Th'  astonish'd  son  at  length  for  pardon  calls,  280 

And  low  in  dust  before  his  father  falls/ 

Art.  20. — The  Wonders  of  a  Week  at  Bath ;  in  a  Doggrel  Address  to 

the  Hon.T.S ,fromF.  T ,  Esq.  of  that  City.  London. 

Cawthorn,  1811,  8vo.  7s. 

NOT  only  the  address  is  doggrel,  but  the  whole  is  doggrel, 
and  worse  doggrel  we  have  seldom  seen.  We  must,  however, 
commend  the  paper,  which  is  as  thick  as  pasteboard,  and  we 
suppose  is  not  much  exceeded  by  that  of  the  author's  scull, 
though  it  is  quite  as  destitute  of  brains. 

Art.  21.  —  Milancor,    or   the   Misanthrope,  a  Poem.       By   Amer. 
London,  Jones,  1811. 

MR.  AMER  did  very  wisely  to  write  A  poem  in  his  title- 
page,  for  we  should   otherwise  not  easily  have  made  the  dis- 
covery.    We  make  the  following  extract  from  the  commence- 
ment of  this  piece  of  absurdity,  in  order  that  our  readers  may 
determine  whether  it  be  more  like  poetry  or  prose : 
'  A  man,  Milancor,  who  but  little  finds 
In  his  own  species  various,  though  the  tribes 
Of  creeping,  finny,  and  of  winged  things 
May  be  more  surely  class'd  than  they  on  whom 
An  angel's  finger  dipp'd  in  reason's  light 
Has  written  immortality.     His  mind 
Not  vacant  still,  some  scope  of  thought  he  has — 
He'll  oft  in  his  imagination  climb 
Through  shooting  lights,  o'er  adamantine  snow, 
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Torneo's  slippery  steeps.     But  not  because 
Boreas  there  swells  with  empire,  and  deters 
The  approach  of  pestilential,  deadly  hordes, 
Or  Frost  on  every  leafless  plant  suspends 
Ice-glittering  trophies  of  ascendant  might, 
Or  fur-wrapp'd  natives  mount  their  rein-deer-sleds, 
And  speed  like  magic  o'er  enchanted  ground. 
No  :  because  wearied  with  cold  glitter's  glare, 
Beneath  the  covert  of  some  snow-clad  roof 
Which  with  the  doubtful  shelter  it.  affords 
Mingles  impending  ruin  ;  they  retire — 
Because  while  there  slow,  curling  vapours  rise 
Which  through  less  frigid  atmospheres  would  wind 
In  tortures  to  the  soul,  they  sluggards  now 
Hide  with  impenetrable  gloom  content.' 

NOVELS. 

Art.  22. — Amatonda;    a  Tale,  from    the  German  of  Anton  Wall 
London,  Longman,  1811. 

THE  writer  of  this  tale,  tells  us,  that  he  had  an  uncle,  who 
was  full  of  sense  and  whims  ;  and  that 

his  whims  were  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  his  sense,  and  his  sense 
for  the  sake  of  his  whims.  Among  these  whims  were  two,  to 
which  all  others  were  subordinate;  these  were,  his  love  of 
pearls  and  tales. 

After  deliberating  som?  time,  he  h  satisfied,  '  that  European 
pearls  have  a  great  deal  too  little  water,  and  European  tales  a 
great  deal  too  much.'  He  therefore  rambles  over  Persia,  Ara- 
bia, and  the  Indies,  and  brings  home  a  collection  of  pearls  and 
tales.  These  pearls  are  left  at  the  uncle's  death  to  the  nephew, 
and  the  tales  to  the  aunt.  The  nephew,  however,  makes  an  ex- 
change of  the  100,000  select  pearls  for  the  10,000  select  tales 
of  which  Amatonda  is  one  of  the  first  now  presented  to  the  world. 
Bater,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Basra,  is  reduced  from  splendour 
to  poverty,  and,  on  his  death-bed,  informs  his  four  sons  that  his 
sister  had  left  them  a  valuable  legacy,  which  was  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  her  confidential  friend,  the  magician  Algol.  These 
four  sons  are  desired  to  set  out  for  the  magician's,  and  to  claim 
their  legacy.  This  they  do  with  eager  steps  and  sanguine  hope, 
except  the  youngest,  whose  name  is  Hassan.  Hassan  quits  his 
residence  with  reluctance,  and  looks  back  with  feelings  of  regret 
on  the  objects  tJiat  were  dear  to  him.  When  they  appear  before 
the  magician,  Algol,  he  gives  them  each  a  casket  containing 
10,000  Persian  pieces  of  gold,  and,  at  the  same  time,  informs 
them  they  must  seek  the  fairy,  Amatonda,  and  that  he,  before 
whom  this  wonderful  fairy  appears,  and  whom  she  encircles  with 
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her  magic  arms,  will  be  the  favourite  of  destiny,  and  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  caprice  of  fortune.     Bttt  he  must  despair  of 
this  magic  embrace,  who  dots  not  live  in  entire  peace  with  his  own 
heart.     Algol  advises  them  to  set  out  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Ama- 
tonda,  but  that  he  may  cause  no  jealousy  among  the  brothers 
whom  he  perceives  to  have  different  wants  and  wishes,  he  com- 
municates his  directions  for  the.  search  of  tins  fairy  to  each  of 
them,  separately.     To  the  eldest  son,   Solmar,  he  gives  a  won- 
derful sword,  and  tells  him,    that  the  road  to  victory  and  glory 
on  the  war-holse  and  in  the  tented  field,  is  the  only  path  in  which 
he  is  likely  to  find  the  entire  repose  of  his  heart,  and  that  among 
the  groans  and  cries  of  the  dying  in  battle,  Amatonda  will  appear 
before  him  and  embrace  him.     The  second  son,   Murad,  is  in- 
formed, that  he  must  repair  to  court  and  make  the  best  of  his 
prepossessing  appearance  and  the  good  understanding  which  he 
possesses,  that  he  is  born  to  please  and  to  govern,  and  will  find 
repose  no  where  but  in  the  seat  of  power,  in  which  place  he  may 
be  certain  of  being  embraced  by  Amatonda.     Murad  is  dismissed 
with  this  stale  advice,  that  at  court  he  must  accustom  himself  to 
think  what  he  does  not  say,  and  to  say  what  he  does  not  think, 
and  that  he  may  not  err,  Algol  gives  him  a  ring  that  will  press 
his  finger  whenever,  he  deviates   into  honesty.     The  third  son, 
Selim,  is  told,  that  he  is  born  a  poet;  he   is    desired  to  go  to 
Agra,  where  he  will  find  judges,  particularly  female  judges,  who, 
by    their    kind    aid,     will    give    perfection    to    his    works, 
and  affix  on  them   the  stamp  of,  immortality.     He  is  advised  to 
pour  forth  his  poetical  effusions  on  paper  at  no  allowance  and 
with  all  possible  speed,  to  change  nothing,  polish  nothing,  com- 
plete nothing ;  and  as  his   works  must  absolutely  proceed  from 
nothing  and  lead  to  nothing,  he  instructs  him  how  to  form  his 
title  pages,  which  no  one  is  to  understand,  and  assures  him,  that 
lie  will   be  thought  divine  when  his  readers  cannot  tell  what  he 
drives  at.     He  gives  him  a  pen,  which  is  never  to  become  blunt, 
and  winch  wijl  write  as  fast  as  he  can  speak.     The  fourth  son, 
Hassau,  is  told,  that  he  will  embrace  Amatonda  by  turning  der- 
vise,  and  giving  one  half  of  his  legacy  to  the  poor  and  the  other 
half  to  a  holy  abode,  which  he  may  select  as  a  place  of  refuge. 
This  advice  Hassan  does  not  follow,  but  buys  his  brothers  land, 
and  contents  himself  at  home.     Whilst  his  brothers  go  in  quest 
of  the  fairy,  he  makes  love  to  a  pretty,  industrious  girl,  whom  he 
is  about  to  marry,  when  a   great  princess  is  announced,  who 
proves  the  famed  Amatonda,  and  embraces  him  and  his  bride. 
From  this  slight  sketch,  our  readers  will  readily  penetrate   the 
moral  which  this  tale  is   meant  to  convey.     The  translator  ha9 
kindly  informed  us,  that  under  the  poet,  Selirn,  the  author  sati- 
rises the  celebrated  romance  writer,  Jean  Paul,  and  that  in  the 
tale  of  the  waggoners  a  satire  is  iutended  on  the  Court  of  Bavaria. 
This  kind  explanation  was  very  necessary  ;  the  work  itself  is  too 
dry,  and  too  germanized  to  please  the  majority  of  English  readers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  23.— An  Account  of  the  past  and  present  State  of  the  Isle  of 
Man ;  including  a  Topographical  Description,  a  Sketch  of  its  Mi- 
neralogy, an  Outline  of  its  Laws,  with  the  Privileges  enjoyed  by 
Strangers,  and  a  History  of  the  Island.  By  George  Woods. 
London,  Baldwin,  1811,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

MR.  WOODS  has  adopted  a  motto  in  his  title-page,  from 
which  we  suppose  that  he  imagines  his  work  to  be  one  of  no 
small  importance,  and  the  execution  of  which  required  the  dis- 
play of  uncommon  powers  of  self-denial  in  the  management  of 
his  sympathies  and  antipathies.  No  less  a  person  than  the  great 
Roman  orator  is  put  in  requisition  to  furnish  a  trait  of  that 
historical  excellence,  which  Mr.  Woods,  no  doubt,  flatters  him- 
self that  he  has  evinced  in  his  account  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  We 
6hall  quote  the  passage  of  Cicero,  as  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Woods  ; 
"  Quis  nescit,  primam  esse  historian  legem,  nequid  falsi  dicere 
audeat  ?  deinde,  neque  vere  non  audeat  V  Such  is  the  specimen 
which  Mr.  Woods  has  exhibited  of  his  classical  attainments. 
Mr.  W.  says,  that  among  the  Manks,  he  does  not  know  any  one 
who  has  distinguished  himself  *  by  fire  of  genius,  or  profundity 
of  learning/  Surely  Mr.  Woods,  during  his  sojourn  in  that 
country  was  not  so  ungrateful  as  not  to  supply  them,  in  return 
for  their  hospitality,  with  his  large  superfluous  stock  of  know- 
ledge and  of  wit.  From  Mr.  W.  we  learn,  that  the  *  trade/  of 
prostitution  was  tried  at  Douglas,  and  '  found  not  to  answer/ 
The  failure  of  this  undertaking  is  attributed  to  the  '  laxity  of 
morals!'  Mr.  W.  sometimes  makes  us  stare  with  astonishment 
at  the  sagacity  of  his  remarks :  For  instance : — he  tells  us, 
p.  100,  that  '  To  support  life  is  a  mere  animal  propensity: 
Those  who  intend  to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  have  the  ■  animal  propensity/  which  Mr.  Woods  mentions, 
*  to  support  life/  where  they  may  elude  the  grasp  of  their  cre- 
ditors, or  live  on  the  fruits  of  fraud  and  imposture,  may  find 
some  useful  information-  in  this  work ;  but  it  has  little  to  interest 
the  general  reader ;  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  performance  which 
possesses  no  claims  to  our  commendation. 
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and  sufferings  of  several  British 
Subjects  who  effected  their  escape 
from  Verdun,  Svo.  4s.  sewed. 

Pinkerton's  (John  Esq.)  general 
Atlas ;  containing  Peru,  the  Prus- 


sian Dominions,  and  Northern  Italy. 
No.  11.  Is. 

Pyrenian  Banditti,  a  Romance, 
3  vols.  P2mo.  los.  bds. 

Rees's  New  Cyclopedia,  vol.  17, 
part  1,  11.  It's.  bds.  royal,  demy,  11. 

Risdon's  (Tristia,m)  chrgroaphi- 
C«l  description,  or  survey  of  the 
county  of  Devon,  8vo.  16s.  bds. 

Raphael,  or  la  Vie  paisible,  2 
torn.    12mo.  10s.  sewed. 

Tomlin's  (Geo.)  D.  D.  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  8vo.  12s.  bds. 

Thornton's  (R.  J.)  Grammar  of 
Botany,  col.  plates,   12s.  Gd. 

Wonders  (The)  of  a  Week  at 
Bath,  in  a  doggrel  Address,  crown 
8vo.  7s.  bds. 

Winter  (A)  in  Paris,  3  vols.  12mo. 
18s.  bds. 
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Art.  I. — The  Works  of  James  Barry,  Esq.  historical 
Painter  ;  formerly  Professor  6f  Painting  at  (he  Royal 
Academy;  Member  of  the  Clementine  Acade^my  at  Bo- 
logna, tyc.  containing  his  Correspondence  from  France 
and  Italy  with  Mr,  Burke ;  his  Lectures  on  Painting, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy ;  Observations  o?i  dif- 
ferent Works  of  Art  in  Italy  and  France  ;  critical  Re- 
marks on  the  principal  Paintings  of  the  Orleans  Gal- 
lery ;  Essay  on  the  Subject  of  Pandora  ;  (now  first  Pub- 
lished from  Manuscripts,  and  illustrated  by  Engravings 
from  Sketches,  left  by  the  Author),  and  his  Inquiry  into 
the  Causes  which  have  obstructed  the  Progress  of  the  fine 
Arts  in  England;  his  Account  of  the  Paintings  at  the 
Adelphi ;  and  Letter  to  the  Dilittanti  Society.  To  which 
is  prefixed,  some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
the  Author.     Two  Vols.  4fo.     Cadell  and  Davies,  1809. 

NO  artist  has  divided  tlie  oprnion  of  the  world  more  than 
Barry.  Whilst  he  lived,  he  was  admired  and  ridiculed : 
his  works  were  the  subjects  of  extravagant  commendation, 
and  unjustifiable  abuse.  His  character  was  treated  like 
his  pictures.  One  found  something  venerable  even  in  his 
eccentricities,  another  found  nothing  but  vice  in  his  con- 
duct, and  called  his  very  miseries  affectation.  This  variety 
of  opinion  still  exists ;  and  some  men  are  ignorant  and 
base  enough  to  declare  that  his  singularities  were  the  only 
cause  of  his  reputation,  and  that  a  little  more  good  temper 
aqd  compliance  with  the  customs  of  the  world,  would 
have  sunk  him  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  man,* 

*  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  been  astonished,  and  it  is  not  affecta- 
tion to  say,  shocked  at  a  stigma  cast  upon  the  character  of  Barry  by  the 
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This  enthusiastic  man  was  born  at  Cork,  Oct.  II, 
1741;  and  at  a  very  early  age  shewed  such  a  violent 
prepossession  for  painting,  that  his  father,  after  a  vain 
endeavour  to  train  him  into  a  coasting  trader,  which  at  one 
time  was  his  own  occupation,  at  length  threw  the  reins  on 
his  neck,  and  allowed  him  to  pursue  his  own  course.  Men 
whose  whole  souls  are  fixed  upon  one  particular  object, 
are  seldom  very  conciliating,  or  disposed  to  conform  witli 
the  general  habits  of  society.  Young  Barry  was  soon  at 
war  with  orderly  hours ;  but  in  a  way  which,  whilst  it 
proclaimed  his  eccentricity  of  character,  evinced  also  thaf 
a  just  confidence  in  his  own  talents  did  not  lead  him  into' 
the  dangerous  conclusion,  that  genius  alone  would  conduct 
him  to  that  gonl  which  his  predecessors  had  attained,  on 
the  severe  term*-  of  self-denial  and  arduous  application. 

At  school,  (his  biographer  informs  us,  in  a  constrained 
and  very  ill-written  paragraph), 

•  his  habits  never  resembled  those  of  ordinary  boys ;  as  he 
seldom  mixed  in  their  plays  or  amusements,  but  at  those  times 
stole  off  to  his  own  room,  where  he  worked  at  his  pencil,  or  wa* 
studying  some  book  which  he  had  ixu  rowed  or  bought,  lie 
would  spend  whole  nights  in  this  manner  at  his  studies,  to  the 
alarm  of  his  mother,  who  dreaded  his  injuring  his  health,  or 
setting  fire  to  the  house,  and  who  often  kept  up  the  sister  (from 
whom  is  obtained  this  information)  or  the  servants  to  Watch 
him.' 

Whilst  a  schoolboy  he  despised  the  luxury  of  a  com- 
fortable bed,  and  very  seldom  slept  upon  one ;  a  habit 
which  seems  to  have  accompanied  him  through  life.  His 
neglect  of  dress  also  was  observable  at  this  early  period, 
and  his  dislike  to  any  but  serious  conversation  may  be 
traced  from  this  time. 

Between   the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-two,  he 


imputation  of  an  unnamed  crime.  The  vices  of  the  living  ami  the  dead 
should  be  freely  discussed,  whenever  exposure  may  conduce  to  the  interests 
of  society.  But  what  good  end  can  be  attained  by  stretching' either  living 
or  posthumous  fame  on  the  rack  of  Undefined  accusation  ?  What  man  can 
die  with  the  soothing  conviction  that  hi>  good  name  will  survive  him,  if  the 
public  tolerate  such  an  outrage  upon  every  virtuous  and  honourable  feel- 
jug  ?  The  weiglit  of  this  infamy,  at  present,  must  rest  in  secret  on  the  head 
of  its  deviser;  but  should  his  own  vanity,  or  the  indiscretion  of  his  friends 
deprive  his  reputation  of  its  anonymous  protection,  it  will  sink  under  the 
burden  of  that  obloquy  with  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  overwhelm  the 
deceased  and  unfortunate  Barry. 
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painted  the  picture*  which  introduced  him  to  the  world  as 
an  artist,  and  procured  him  the  good  opinion  and  intimacy 
of  Mr.  Burke.  The  favourable  sentiments  of  this  great 
man,  found  a  powerful  reinforcement  in  his  self-love; 
which  was  highly  gratified  by  the  warm,  and  according  to 
his  biographer,  the  outrageous  defence  of  Barry,  in  op- 
position to  an  attack  on  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful ;  which  its  concealed  author,  probably  from  the 
desire  of  hearing  it  commended,  had  made  on  his  pre- 
possessing but  fanciful  publication.  In  consequence  of 
this  connexion,  Barry  removed  to  London  in  the  year  1764, 
and  found  immediate  employment  in  copying  in  oil  the 
drawings  of  Athenian  Stewart.  The  friendship  of  Mr. 
Burke  also  procured  for  him  an  introduction  to  the  most 
eminent  artists  of  that  time,  and  eventually  the  means  of 
visiting  Italy. 

His  first  criticism,  at  least  the  first  which  we  have  met 
with  on  works  of  art,  appears  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  and 
patron  Dr.  Sleigh.  It  gives  some  promise  of  his  future 
animosity  against  all  who  should  dare  to  limit  genius  to 
an  Italian  sky,  and  of  that  independence  of  opinion  which 
afterwards  formed  so  strong  a  feature  in  his  character. 
He  opposes  the  landscapes  of  Barret  to  those  of  Claude, 
and  even  accuses  the  native  of  Lorraine  of  inferiority  in 
his  <  aerial  part.1  If  he  means  that  Claude  is  inferior  to 
Barret  in  that  respect,  we  think  the  criticism  unjust;  and 
where  his  censure  of  Claude  is  to  be  understood  with  re- 
ference to  other  landscape  painters  of  the  first  rank,  he  will 
have  three-fourths  of  the  picture  lovers  and  connoisseurs 
against  him.  On  looking  again  over  page  16,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  Barry's  meaning  has  been  entirely  mistaken, 
by  ourselves  as  well  as  by  others.  He  has  been  supposed 
to  use  the  wrord  '  aerial,'  according  to  its  general  applica- 
tion, as  a  term  of  art ;  that  is,  as  relating  to  that  appear- 
ance of  distance  between  a  near  and  a  remote  object  in  a 
picture,  occasioned  by  colour.  In  consequence  of  this 
interpretation,  Barry  has  been  too  hastily  condemned  for 
want  of  taste  and  judgment.  But  he  used  the  word  lite- 
rally and  not  technically,  applying  it  only  to  that  part  of 
the  picture  which  is  above  the  horizon,  and  which  we  call 
the  sky.  His  observations  relate  to  invention  and  com- 
position, and  in  those  branches  of  the  art,  Claude  is  in 
respect  to  his  skies,  and  we  will  add,  his  distances,  insipid 


*  The  subject  of  this  painting"  was  the  lauding  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland, 
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and  monotonous. '  The   concluding  words  of  the  para- 
graph set  this  matter  in  the  clearest  light.    , 

'Claude's  admirers  affirm,  in  lifs  vindication,  1m  want  of 
manes  in  the  clouds,  &c.  to  be  owing  to  tli<; 'clearness  and  un- 
disturbed serenity  -of  the  aif  of  Italy  wheW'-lie -studied  ;  th 
but  transferriug  'the  defect , from  the  man  to  the*  performance, 
and  between' ourselves,  I  believ'e' it  is '-rather  owifcffe  to  the  tinhi- 
ventive  genius  of  Claude,  and  I  think  is  not'the  only  mark  of 
timidity  which  may  be  discovered  in  that  sweet  artist.' — P.  16. 

Barry  may  in  the  last  sentence  be  supposed  to  allude  to 
something  more  than  invention  or  composition  ;<  probably 
even  to  the  gradations  of  his  distances,  wliicli  are  generally 
esteemed  admirable.  If  this  should  be  his  objection,  we 
think  it  is  well  founded,  and  that  Claude  has  shewn  a  pal- 
pable inferiority  in  regard  to  truth  of  representation,  to 
Kosa,  Gaspar,  Poussin,  Dominichino,  and  other  painters 
of  eminence,  who  have  either  professed  landscape-paint- 
ing, or  made  it  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  historical 
composition.  His  distances  are,  if  we  may;  use  the  term, 
coloured  in  caracature,  his  objects  are  too  faintly  described 
for  their  places  in  the  landscape.  He  seldom  or  nevei 
ventures  on  a  succession  of  gentle  and  almost  impercepti- 
ble gradations  cither  in  his  foreground  or  offscapes,  but 
their  component  parts  start  from  each  other  as  if  they  were 
electrified.  By  this  artifice  he  avoids  all  appearance  of 
confusion,  but  he  destroys, the  balance  which  in  nature 
exists  between  the  different  parts  of  a  prospect.  His  com: 
positions  are  planned  for  this  simplicity  of  chiaro-scuro 
and  colouring;  and  the  beauty  of  well  managed  intricacy 
is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  them.  Setting  aside  his 
harmony  of  colour,  and  the  exquisite  pencilling  of  his 
foregrounds,  which  are  admirable,  his  most  engaging  qua- 
lities, breadth,  amenityv  arid  intelligibility,  always  recur- 
ring and  ever  uniform ;  deserve  no  higher  character  than 
the  <  affectation  of  not  being  affected.'  We  talk  in  Eng- 
land about  <  good  keeping'  of  landscapes,  as  we  do  about 
handsome  feet  and  beautiful  mouths ;  as  if  the  one  could 
only  be  too  black,  and  the  others  too  large ;  whereas  a 
faintness  beyond  nature  in  a  picture,  or  extraordinary 
diminutiveness  in  these  organs,  is  no  less  offensive  to  a 
cultivated  eye  than  the.  extremes  which  we  condemn.  We 
have  been  rather  diffuse  in  cur  observations  on  Barry 's 
first  effort  of  criticism,  as  we  were  desirous  to  shew  that 
his  judgment  was  not  only  bold,  but  just. 

After  a  year's  delay  in  London,  young  Barry  set  off  for 
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Italv.  At  Paris  he  was  first  impressed  with  the  beauties 
of  the  antique  statues.  On  observing  one  of  '  a  young 
man  taking  oil  or  putting:  on  his  sandals  before  or  after 
taking*'  ne  eaolaims,  •  it  is  a  most  delightful  earnest  of 
what  1  am  to  expect  at  Home  ;  I  can  beiieve  the  ancients 
capable  of  any  thing  after  this.'  His  correct  judgment 
led  him  in  a  moment  to  select  Le  Sueur  and  N.  Poussin, 
from  the  herd  of  French  artists.  Tlis  disposition  was  not 
well  suited  to  his  circumstances ;  he  leaned  too  much  to 
his  own  feelings  to  render  himself  perfectly  agreeable  as 
a  dependent;  and  he  perhaps  had  too  little  regard  for  the 
advice  of  those  friends  who  were  too  fond  of  giving  it.  It 
therefore  happened^  that  during  his  residence  abroad,  his 
practice,  and  what  was  for  him  more  unfortunate,  his  con- 
duct, were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  sober  criticisms  and 
warm  remonstrances  oinhis  patron. 

Whilst  Barry  was  in  Italy,  he  shewed  an  undisguised 
contempt  for  what  may  be  termed  the  business  of  his  art. 
He  sought  no  patrons,  he'  flattered  no  brother  artists,  he 
bribed  no  (-ieeroni.  Yet,  lie  was  inconsistent;  for  he 
wondered  and  repined  that  his  works  were  not  enquired 
after ;  and  felt  mortified,*  when  he  heard  of  the  attention 
which  his  associates  experienced  from  travellers  of  dis- 
tinction. .  i  He  set  out  with  an  idea  that  genius  would 
shine  forth,  and  that  merit,  in  the  end,  would  meet  with 
ltd  just  reward.  It  was  not  therefore  surprising,  that  in 
a  man  of  his  warm  temperament,  neglect  produced  sus- 
picion and  ill  humour.  He  would  not  think  that  tourists 
of  rank  were  without  taste,  and  insensible  to  the  beauties 
of  his  pictures ;  but  he  considered  their  conductors  u 
without  principle:  and  his  imagination,  probably  on  very 
slender  grounds,  soon  created  a  powerful  cabal,  whose 
object  was  to  obscure  his  talents,  and  to  lHiin  him  in  the 
opinion  of  men  of  taste.  Vanity  will  certainly  produce 
very  strange  effects,  and  Barry  possessed  this  ill-con- 
ditioned quality  in  an  inordinate  degree  ;  but  we  think  ill 
enough  of  mankind,  to  believe  that  Jiis  suspicions  were 
hot  without  some  foundation.  ,  His  manners,  too  inartifi- 
cial for  the  taste  of  the  society  in  which  he  mixed,  pro- 
bably occasioned  dislike  ;  and  this  sentiment,  strengthened 
by  his  professional  pride,  was  converted  into  enmity* 

His  residence  in  Italy  was  embittered  by  another  cir- 
cumstance, a  real  evil,  want  of  money.  Though  he  was 
encouraged  to  draw  on  a  banker  in  London,  and  some- 
times even  reproached  for  shewing  too  great  a  concern  at 
the   expences  which  he  occasioned  to  his  friends,  he  wag 
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at  one  time  almost  driven  to  desperation  by  their  neglect 
or  mismanagement.  Had  the  Bnrkes  really  squeezed  his 
allowance  out  of  their  own  slender  purse,  as  he  was  given 
to  understand  they  did,  he  could  not  have  been  more  mor- 
tified, or  submitted  to  greater  humiliation.  He  was 
obliged  to  look  forward  to  every  little  expence ;  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  ask  if  he  might  go  to  one  place 
or  another,  he  even  stated  his  want  of  clothing  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  an  application  for  money. 

Surely  the  world  must  have  been  mistaken  in  deciding 
that  this  young  artist  was  supported  at  the  expence  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Lord  Rockingham,  and  other 
wealthy  cr  powerful  lovers  of  art !  They  would  not  have 
been  satisfied  with  barely  supporting  his  existence  during 
his  studies  in  Italy,  but  had  they  thought  his  promising 
genius  deserving  of  such  cultivation,  would  have  placed 
him  during  his  residence  there  in  a  state  of  manly  inde- 
pendence. It  has  been  wondered  at  that  Barry's  lofty 
mind  could  accommodate  itself  to  such  a  galling  yoke, 
m\<\  that  he  did  not  choose  to  return  and  starve  in  England. 
He  felt  his  situation  most  painfullv,  but  like  a  lover,  who 
i  ope  of  gaining  access  to  his  mistress,  will  surfer 
any)  indignity  or  insidt  from  her  parents,  and  pride  him- 
on  hi*  forbearance  from  revenge;  poor  Barry  had 
red  his  mind  to  submit  to  any  degradation,  which 
might  pro(  ure  him  the  means  of  perfecting  himself  in  the 
art  he  Io\ed. 

We  are  seriously  inclined  to  think,  that  however  the 
Burkes  were  themselves  assisted  by  their  more  wealthy 
friends,  they  contributed  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the 
support  of  Barry.  There  is  an  air  of  friendliness,  some- 
thing so  open  and  candid  in  their  expressions  to  Barry, 
which  is  irreconcileable  with  the  idea  that  they  were  only 
the  dispensers  of  another's  bounty. 

*  There  was  .one  little  word,  my  dear  Barry,  that  dropped 
unawares ;  why  are  you  at  all  to  regret  a  point  that  gives  us 
ure ;  do  you  not  think  it  will  one  day  be  a  satisfaction  to 
yourself  to  be  able  to  advance  the  pause  of  ingenuity?  repine 
not  then  that  we  have  the  good  fortune  of  doing  so,  in  having 
the  pleasure  of  serving  you.  I  am  sure  by  this  time  you  must 
more  than  have  occasion  for  money,  and  pray  do  not  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  press  you  but  draw  immediately.' 

Letter  from  Mr.  W.  Burke  to  Barry,  at  Paris,  p.  44. 

Jn  a  letter  from  Rome  Barry  gives  Mr.  W.  Burke  the 
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following   reason   for   not   having  written  to    his  friend, 
Mr.  Maclean*  >. 

cleane,  with  his  usual  warmth  and  good  nature,  h;'s 
been  often  interrogating  me  upOB  my  allowance,  and  insisting 
upon  adding  fo  it  annually.  He  used  every  different  mod' 
friendly  persuasion,  telling  me  how  mucli  it  would  he  obliging  to 
him  toliavt-  m  opportunity  oi*  being  serviceable  to  any  body  you 
interested  yourselves  about,  and  I  avoided  writing  to  him  merely 
to  1.  any  opportunity  of  his  doing  what  in  my  opinion 

I  ought  not  to  have  accepted  of     P.  66. 

here  seems  to  have  existed  a  great  intimacy  between 
Mr.  W.  Burke,  and,  os  he  styles  him,  his  *  fellow-labourer 
in  the  same  vineyard,'  Mr.  Macleane,  (who,  as  well  as 
himself,  was  an  under  secretary  of  state),  it  appears  impro- 
bable that  this  gentleman  should  have  been  ignorant  by 
whose  means  Barry  was  supported  in  Italy.  On  the  sup- 
position that  the  Burkes  wrere  only  the  medium  through 
which  this  money  passed,  they  knowing  Mr.  Maclean's 
kind  intentions,  would  have  offered  themselves  to  take  the 
trouble  of  applying  his  contribution,  and  have  saved  Barry 
tW  uneasiness  of  feeling  under  an  obligation  to  any  one  but 
themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  would  have  secured  to 
him  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Macleane's  annual  allowance. 
We  only  see  one  way  of  explaining  this  circumstance, 
namely,  that  the  Burkes  at  that  time  determining  that 
Barry  should  be  obliged  to  no  one  but  themselves,  refused 
to  have  the  credit  of  giving  what  they  did  not  give.  It 
seems,  that  during  the  latter  part  of  Barry's  stay  in  Italy, 
these  friends  were  not  easy  in  their  circumstances ;  and 
then,  probably,  and  not  before,  had  recourse  to  the  assist- 
ance of  others,  though,  out  of  delicacy  to  him,  they  did  not 
divulge  this  change.  Be  it  as  it  may,  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  Sir  J.  Reynolds  and  his  friends  can  escape  the  charge 
of  want  of  feeling  and  neglect. 

Mr.  Burke  writes  thus,  in  a  letter  to  Barry  when  at 
(fcpoe,  dated  Aug.  21th,  17G7. 

■  Neither  Will  nor  \  were  much  pleased  with  your  seeming  to 
feel  uneasy  at  a  little  necessary  increase  of  expence  on  your 
settling  yourself.  You  ought  to  know  us  too  well,  not  to  be 
•ible  that  we  think  right  upon  these  points.  We  wUied  you 
at  Rome,  that  you  might  cultivate  your  genius  by  every  advan- 
wbich  the  place  affords,  and  to  stop  at  a  little  expence. 
might  defeat  the  ends  for  which  the  rest  were  incurred.  Vou 
know  we  desired  you  at  parting  never  to  scruple  to  draw  for  a 
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few  pounds  extraordinary,    and  directions  will  be  given  to   take 
your  drafts  on  such  occasions.'     P.  1)5. 

In  the  year  1770,  Barry  had  nothing  but  the  prospect  of 
misery  and  dishonour  before  him,  in  consequence  of  the 
house  in  London  on  which  he  was  instructed  to  draw,  re- 
fusing payment  of  a  bill  for  301.  His  letters  from  Bologna 
on  the  subject  exhibit  the  extreme  anxiety  which  oppressed 
him ;  and  Mr.  W.  Burke's  answer,  when  the  bill  was 
paid,  must  be  allowed  as  a  proof  that  his  family  did  them- 
selves bear  his  expences,  or  a  great  part  of  them,  or  fix  on 
himself  the  imputation  of  mean  subterfuge  and  hypocrisy. 

'  You  may,  dear  Barry,  be  assured,  that  we  would  do  any 
thing  sooner  than  leave  you  distressed  in  a  strange  country  ;  but 
still  cash  is  not  so  plenty  as  it  was  some  time  ago,  so  that  if  you 
have  further  occasions,  mind  not  to  draw  so  many  days  after 
date,  but  after  sight,  which  gives  us  time  to  look  out  for  the  mo- 
ney, which  is  otherwise  due  before  we  see  the  bill,  and  is  an  un- 
necessary inconvenience.  When  I  say  this,  take  it  as  it  is  meant, 
not  as  the  least  lessening  our  regards  or  willingness  to  be  always 
useful  to  you.' 

During  his  stay  in  Italy,  Barry,  contrary  to  the  custom- 
of  students,  made  use  of  an  instrument  called  a  delineator, 
in  copying  the  antique  statues.  His  biographer  exults 
rather  unreasonably,  we  think,  at  this  unartistlike  practice. 

•  But  the  truth  is,  that  he  left  the  glory  of  drawing  by  the 
eye,  with  the  colouring,  varnishing,  and  finishing  of  mere  copies, 
to  inferior  artists,  and  was  contented  with  the  accuracy  of  outline 
and  tenour  of  design,  &c/ 

The  writer,  after  recording  the  industry  of  Barry,  who 
copied  all  the  ancient  statues  in  every  variety  of  size  and 
aspect,  forms  this  ill-founded  and  dangerous  conclusion. 

4  Puny  malice,  therefore,  must  not  rob  him  of  the  praise  due 
to  industry,  nor  represent  him  but  as  an  example  to  be  imitated 
in  this  instauce  by  every  youth  pursuing  the  same  studies,  and 
as  verifying  in  himself  the  lines  of  the  poet,  which  he  so  often 
inculcated  to  his  own  pupils. 

'  Painful  and  slow  to  noble  arts  we  rise, 

And  long,  long  labours  wait  the  glorious  prize/    P.  225. 

Now,  admitting  that  the  end  proposed  by  those  who 
eopy  the  remains  of  antiquity,  is  the  impressing  on  their 
memories  the  beauty  of  the  originals,  and  acquiring  a  faci- 
lity of  drawing  the  human  form  with  correctness;  it  must 
be  conceded  that  the  first  of  these  objects  will  be  attained 
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with  case,  or  difficulty,  according  to  the  talents  of  (he 
Student;  A  slight  and  transient  view  may  impress  a  mind 
of  energy  and  enthusiasm  like  Barry's  more  indelibly,  than 
the  most  laborious  attention  of  one  of  an  opposite  cast. 
The  paintings  at  the  Adelphi  prove  that  the  artist's  imagi- 
nation A\as  thus  enriched;  whilst  instances  of  slovenly 
drawing  in  the  same  grand  series,  shew  too  evidently  that 
his  mode  of  study  had  left  him  far  behind  very  inferior 
artists,  in  accurate  delineation  of  the  objects  which  they 
aimed  to  represent. 

'  In  1771,  Mr.  Barry  arrived  in  England,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  five  years,  mostly  spent  at  Rome  ;'  and  conform- 
ably with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Burke,  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  a  modern  artist  ri light  rival  the  schools 
of  Italy,  and  even  the  antique  in  their  most  captivatine*, 
and  perhaps  most  difficult  perfection,  ideal  beauty.  He 
soon  afterwards,  in  a  picture  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  gave 
proof  of  his  talents  in  the  great  style.  These  attempts 
raised  his  pretensions  far  above  those  of  any  contemporary 
artist,  but  endeavouring  to  apply  the  principles  of  the 
grand  style  to  a  modern  event,  the  death  of  Gen.  Wolfe, 
he  experienced  a  most  severe  mortification  ;  especially  as  a 
rival  established  his  fame  on  a  more  judicious  treatment 
of  the  same  subject. 

Barry  has  been  much  condemned  respecting  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Burke,  which  he  had  engaged  to  paint  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Brocklesby,  for 

•  standing  on  a  point  of  silly  etiquette  with  the  man  of  all  others 
in  the  world  he  most  honoured  and  loved  ;  and  in  a  way  to  en- 
danger the  imputation  of  ingratitude,  hud  it  not  been  for  the  dig- 
nified moderation  displayed  by  Mr.  Burke  on  the  occasion.' 

We  are  willing  to  allow  that  the  painter  was  deserving 
of  blame  for  his  conduct  in  this  matter,  but  Ave  do  not  see 
how  it  is  referable  to  '  a  point  of  sillv  etiquette;'  nor  in 
what  MivBurke  displayed  <  a  dignified  moderation.'  We 
will  extract  Mr.  Burke's  letter  to  Barry,  which  will  explain 
the  subject ;  and  then  leave  our  readers  to  decide  whether, 
though  the  painter  expected  too  much  attention,  the  sitter 
did  not  pay  him  too  little ;  and  if  Barry  was  sullen  and 
unaccommodating,  whether  Burke  was  not  supercilious 
and  insincere.  We  look  upon  the  correspondence  which 
passed  between  these  two  gentlemen  oil  this  occasion  as  a 
very  important  illustration  of  the  character  of  each  ;  it  dis- 
plays the  apathy  and  ill  disguised  sophistry  of  the  courtier. 
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and  that  ungovernable  impetuosity,  that  suspicious  temper, 
and  abhorrence  of  contrcui,  which  produced  all  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  artist.  Mr.  Burke  opens  the  correspondence 
thus. 

'  sir> 

*  I  ought  to  apologize  to  you  for  the  liberty  I  have  jfresumed 
to  take  of  troubling  you  with  what  I  rind  an  unseasonable  visit. 
/  hum  bly  beg  your  pardon  for  the  intrusion.  My  apology  is  this : 
My  worthy  friend,  Dr.  Brock lesby,  who  has  honoured  me  so 
much  as  to  desire  my  picture,  and  wished  to  have  it  painted  by 
you,  complained  to  me  yesterday  that  he  has  been  two  years 
desiring  it  without  effect.  I  should  be  very  insensible  of  this 
mark  of  his  attention,  and  very  undeserving  of  it,  if  I  had  not 
endeavoured  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  to  obey  his  obliging  commands. 
I  have,  therefore,  several  tinier,  almost  in  every  week  since  he 
first  spoke  to  me,  (except  about  two  months,  when  I  was  wholly 
in  the  country,  without  coming  to  town  at  all),  presented  myself 
to  you  that  if  you  were  not  better  engaged,  I  might  sit  to  you. 
You  have  always  been  so  much  employed,  that  you  have  required 
a  day's  previous  notice  of  my  intention;  and  for  that  reason  de- 
clined to  paint  the  picture  at  the  times  which  suited  me.  It  has 
been  very  unfortunate  to  me,  that  my  time  too  is  so  irregularly 
occupied,  that  I  can  never  with  certainty  tell  before  hand  when  I 
shall  be  disengaged.  No  man  can  be  more  sensible  of  the  insig- 
nificancy  of  my  occupations,  but  to  me  th<  y  are  of  some  import* 
ance,  and  the  times  of  them  certainly  very  irregular.  I  came 
to  town  upon  far*  pressing  business  at  four  on  Thursday  even- 
ing; yesterday  I  had  some  hours  upon  my  hands;  I  waited  upon 
you;  but  I  found  improperly.  Contrary  to  my  expectation,  a 
gentleman  who  was  to  go  out  of  town  with  me  this  morning,  de- 
lays tiil  half «n  hour  after  four  o'clock  ;  this  gave  me  nearly  five 
hours  to  dispose  of,  and  which  I  was  willing  to  give  to  my  friend's 
wishes.  1  waited  on  you  exactly  at  half  an  hour  after  eleven, 
and  had  the  ph  ^ure  of  findiug  you  at  home :  but  as  usual,  so 

;.lc\edas  not  to  permit  yui  to  undertake  this  disagreeable 
business.  I  have  troubled  you  with  this  letter,  as  I  think  it  ne- 
cessary tc  make  an  excuse  for  so  frequent  and  importunate  in- 
trusions. Much  as  it  might  flatter  my  vanity  to  be  painted  by 
so  eminent  an  artist,  I  assure  you,  that  knowing  I  had  no  title 
to  that  honour,  it  was  only  in  compliance  v.  ith  the  desire  (often 
repeated),  of  our  coumon  friend,  that  I  have  been  so  troublesome. 
Ycv.y  who  know  the  value  of  friendship,  and  the  duties  of  it, 
I  dare  say,  will  have  th**  goodness  to  excuse  me  on  that  plea. 
On  no  other  should  I  deserve  it,  for  intruding  on  you  at  other 
times  than  those  you  are  pleaded  to  order.  Nobody,  I  flatter  my- 
self, regards  that  time  more ;  or  pays,  and  has  always  paid,  a 
more  sincere,  (though  a  very  unlearned  homage  to  your  great 
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talents  and  acquirements.     I  must  once  mere  repeat  my  apology, 
hoping  to  obtain  your  pardon  on  the  usual  plea  of  not  commit' 
the  same  fault  again. 

I  am,  with  tlu  greatest  respect  and  esteem, 
Sir,  )rour  qraff  obedient, 

and  irtost  faithful  humble  Servant, 

EDMUND  BURKE/ 
P.  23 J. 

Some  readers  will  conclude  that  we  have  made  this  long 
quotation,  '  because  any  thing  from  the  pen  of  Burke  is 
valuable.'  We  acknowledge  no  such  motive,  but  look 
upon  this  letter  as  highly  disreputable  to  any  man.  Barry 
has,  as  far  as  we  know,  endured  the  whoJe  opprobrium  of 
this  misunderstanding ;  and  it  is  our  design  to  shew  the 
public  what  portion  of  it  belongs  to  him,  and  how  much 
to  Burke. 

The  greatest  pain  we  can  inflict  on  a  friend,  the  highest 
injustice  of  which  we  can  be  guilty  towards  him,  is  to  treat 
him  with  distant  respect,  with  sarcasm,  and  with  mystery. 
Those  parts  of  Mr.  Burke's  letter  which  are  distinguished 
by  italics,  are  instances  of  such  treatment?  and  from  the 
tenor  of  the  whole,  it  is  not  unfair  to  consider  the  compli- 
mentary part  as  irony. 

In  respect  to  the  cause  of  quarrel,  they  were  certainly 
both  in  the  wrong.  Barry  might  have  relinquished  his  his- 
torical picture  to  paint  his  friend,  and  that  friend  was  too 
much  a  man  of  business  not  to  have  made,  had  he  chosen 
to  do  so,  opportunities  of  sitting  to  Barry  by  previous 
agreement.  The  interruption  which  the  artist  would  have 
suffered  by  leaving  the  subject  on  which  he  was  at  work, 
would  have  extended  further  than  preparing  a  new  pallet, 
or  deserting  h)3  canvas  at  a  moment  when  the  work  required 
the  undivided  attention  of  several  hours.  His  mental 
energy  would  bive  been  shaken,  his  enthusiasm  would 
have  evaporated,  and  he  would  have  returned  to  the  work 
without  interest  and  without  imagination. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Mr.  Burke  meant  any  thing  by 
the  '  insignificancy,'  of  those  occupations  which  precluded 
his  making  any  arrangement  for  sitting  to  Barry,  how 
much  more  insignificant  must  he  have  considered  that 
winch  they, were  allowed  to  supersede.  This  inference  is 
certainly  not  agreeabteto  the  tine  things  which  the  courtier 
says  about  the  honour  of  sitting  to  Barry,  a  »;d  his  value 
for  the  artists  time ;  but  it  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing 
that  Mr.  Burke  said  what  he  did  not  mean,  a  conclusion- 
which  our  reader  has  already  formed,  perhaps,  from  his 
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letter.  Barry  had,  therefore,  the  choice  left  him  of  sup- 
posing his  friend  guilty  *>f  a  falsehood  or  an  ihstilt :  hut  he 
kindly  took  the  matter  in  another  light,  and  supposed  him- 
self incapable  of  tliscoVeriog  his  meaning.  He  had  too 
great  a  value  for  Mr.  Burke  to  treat '  his  letter"  with  con- 
tempt, and  thus  for  ever  close  the  'door  of  reconciliation, 
and  too  just  a  regard  for  his  own  feelings  to  allow  it  to 
pass  unexplained.  Observe  the  open  and  manly  tone  in 
which  he  replies  to  this  constrained  and  high  flown  mixture 
of  compliment  and  insult.  The  sententipus  smoothness  of 
Burke  sinks  into  insignificancy,  bciiore  the  natural  and 
impetuous  expostulation  of  Barry,  andlve  v}v,ould  have 
met  with  a  powerful  rival  in.  public  oratory,  if  Barry's  for- 
tune had  led  him  to  display  his  energy  of  thought,  and 
almost  unequalled  command  of  language  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Mr.  Barry  to  Mr. 'Burke. 

-  Sir, 

«  It  is  some  time  since  I  have  fountf  i.t  Accessary  to  train  my- 
self in  such  dispositions  and  habits  of  mi; id  as  weVe  in  myju 
ment  best  calculated  to  cany  hip  with  quiet  and  ease  through  a 
situation  every  way  encompassed  with  thorns  and  difficulties : 
and  I  did  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes  of  bein£'nblc  by  this  time 
to  meet  any  attack  upon  my  quietwith  a  proportionable  degree 
of  patience  and  serenity  of  mind.  But  I  have  been  mistaken  ; 
for  your  letter  has  vexed  me,  it  has  exceedingly  vexed  me.  There 
are  passages  in  it  which  you  perhaps  can  explain,  and  which  I 
wish  you  would  ;  indeed  the   whole  cast  and  ironical  -air  of  it 

sermed  to  be  nu ant  as  an ;  but  lam  not,   ( I  thank  God 

for  it),  in  any  misfortune,  and  if  I  was,  it  is  with  difficulty.  I 
can  bring  myself  to  believe  that  you  would  be  inclined  to  add 
any  thing  to  the  weight  of  it ;  and  yet  you  tell  me,.  \\  that  know- 
ing you  had  no  title  to  flatter  yourself  with  the  vanity  of  beiqg 
painted  by  so  eminent  an  artist  as  I  am;"  you  mention  "  my 
being  particularly  knowing  hi  the  value  and  duties  of  friendship," 
and  you  talk  of  n  your  very  sincere,  though  unlearned  homage 
to  my  great  talents  and  acquirements."—  What  am  I  to  understand 
from" all  this  ?  If  it  is  the  language  of  contempt  and  anger,  why  is 
it  so,  and  how  comes  it  of  all  people  in  the  world  to  be  addressed 
to  me?  Surely  there  must  be  something  in  your  mind  ;  what  is 
it  1  I  should  be  glad  to  know  it  m  its  full  extent,  and  permit  me 
to  say  that  I  ought  not  to  be  left  in  ignorance  of  any  matter  that 
is  likely  to  make  a  breach  between  us.  As  for  Dr.  Brocklesby's 
picture,  it  is  a  miserable  subject  to  be  made  the  ground  of  a 
quarrel  with  me.  I  will  paint  it,  as  I  always  was  earnestly  in- 
clined to  do  so,  when  I  can  get  a  sitting  on  the  terms  that  are 
granted  to  all  other  painters :  I  only  begged  the  notice  of  a  day 
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before  hand,  and  von  well  know  tli.it  much  more  is  required  by 
Others,  ami  horn  uV  verv  nature  of  Uic  thing,  it  must  be  evident 
tliHt  this  business  cannot  1m-  carried  <mi  without  it.'  If  this  should 
not  he  found  convenient,  I  am  BOffj  ior.it,  but  there  is  no  reason 
of  complaiut  on  any  side,  as  1  am  H'solveC*  not  to. spoil  what  I 
kave  done. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  nreat  respecl 

Your  obliged  humble  Servant, 

JAMES  BARRY.' 

Excepting  the  vulgar  sneer  marked  by  italics,  there  id 
nothing;  indecent  in  the  warmth  of  Jlarry's  reply,  though, 
if  consistent  with  the  characters  of  him,  which  have  been 
dealt  about  since  his  decease,  it  ought  to  have  been  malig- 
nant and  outrageous. 

Mr.  Burke's  rejoinder  is  in  a  very  different  style  from 
that  of  his  first  letter,  which  he  names  an  explanation, 
but  with  more  violent  admiration  of  Barry's  talents,  and 
some  mention  of  friendship,  he  persists  in  misrepresenta- 
tion, by.  placing  his  accidental  sittings  to  Sir  J.  Reynolds 
hud  other  portrait  painters  on  a  level  with  those. which  he 
tlemanded  of •  BarH ;  though  the.  inconVeniehce  experi- 
enced, (if  any),  by  the  portrait  painters,  co!uld  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  that  sustained  by  the  painter  of  history. 

It  may  be  some  excuse  for  Barry's  conduct,  in  refusing  to 
give  up  his  employment  in  order  to  paint  his  friend,  if  we 
an  instance  ofjiis  extreme  jealousy  of  anything  like 
disrespect  to  his  higher  pursuits.  He  looked  on  portrait 
painting  as  misemployment  of  time ;  aiul  when  he  consented 
to  it,  heexpected  his  condescension  to  be  justly  appretiated. 
He  had  engaged  to  paint  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman  at  a 
certain  hoar,  and  had  so  arranged  his  other  avocations  as 
to  allot  two  or  three  hours  to  his  sitting.  The  sitter,  on 
entering  the  room,  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  said,  "  Mr. 
Barry  $  1  can  only  give  you  an  hour  this  morning.'  \  Then 
put  up  your  watch,'  cried  the  artist,  'and  go  about  your 
business.'  This  portrait  remained  unfinished  at  the  time 
of  Barry's  death,  and  it  is  probable  the  parties  never  after- 
wards met.  Mr.  Burke  acknowledges  that  he  had  once  or 
twice  disappointed  Barry  bv  naming  an  hour  for  sitting 
which  he  found  himself  obhjred'to  employ  in  some  other 
manner.  As  Mr.  Burke  had  laid  obligations  on  the  painter, 
he  wa*  the  man  of  all  others  who'' ought  to  have  abstained 
from  taking  liberties  with  him.  i  He  knew  the  misfortune 
of  Barry's  temper,  and  he  knew  also,  for  he  knew  man- 
kind, that  a  request  from  a  benefactor  has  too  much  the 
nature  of  a  command.     He  was,  therefore,  to  blame  in  re- 
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quiring  a  concession  from  Barry  which  wounded  his  pride. 

Mr.  Burke's  portrait  was  shortly  after  completed ;  but 
we  are  not  informed  on  what  terms  the  sittings  were  ar- 
ranged. Whether  the  mysterious  coolness  of  Burke  gained 
him  an  ascendancy  over  the  impetuosity  of  Barry,  as  a  well- 
managed  temper  generally  overrides  a  violent  one,  or 
whether  he   unwillingly  admitted   the  reasonableness  of 

Barry's  claim, the  consequence  seems  to  have  been  a 

modified  reconciliation ;  the  parties  always  spoke  of  each 
other  with  esteem,  but  their  intimacy  declined,  and  they 
adopted  towards  each  other  a  ceremonious  and  distant  be- 
haviour. Barry  had  most  of  the  frailties  of  human  nature, 
but  few  of  its  vices. 

The  asfony  which  he  shewejl  on  hearing  of  his  brother's 
and  Dr.  hleigh's  deaths,  prove  that  he  was  possessed  of  its 
best  feelings.  This  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  impartial, 
through  clouds  of  coxcombs,  connoisseurs,  picture  jobbers, 
picture  cleaners,  sitters,  painters,  patrons,  and  rogues  and 
fools  of  every  description  and  rank,  whom  he  exposed, 
ridiculed,  or  treated  with  disrespect,  have  sworn  eternal 
enmity  against  his  fame;  and  like  Harpies  brood  over 
his- remains,  and  defile  his  character  with  their  polluted 
touch. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  II. — Trait  e  ou  Von   Expose  ce  que  Vecriture  nous 
apprend  de  la  Divinite  dt  Jesus  Christ,  S?c. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Scriptural  Doctnne  concern ittg  the  Divi- 
nity of  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  late  Monsieur  Pierre  Fran* 
cois  jLe  Courayer,  Doctor  of  Divinity  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  Author  of  a  Dissertation  on  the  Validity  of 
the  English  Ordinations,  of  a  Declaration  of  my  last 
Sentiments  on  the  different  Doctrines  of  Ttcligion,  a 
Translation  of  the  Iltstory  of  the  Council  of  Trent  by 
Fra.-  Paolo  Sarpi  /  and  of  the  ^History  of  the  Reformation 
by  John  Sleidan.  London :  Printed  by  R.  Wilks,  89, 
Chancery-lane,  1&10,  8vo.  pp.  367. 

PIERRE  LE  COURAYER,  the  author  of  this  treatise, 
was  born  at  Rouen  in  the  year  1681.  The  monastic  life 
was  the  object  of  his  choice  ;  and  the  Augustinian  brother- 
hood, among  whom  he  was  enrolled,  are  said  to  have  ad- 
mired hi»  knowledge  and  his  wit.     These  qualities  proba* 
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My  favoured  his  promotion  to  the  place  oi  chief  librarian  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  ( tenet  lei  e  at  Pare. 

Pierre  le  CtottWtVer  WB&  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  bull, 
ftaf,  which  was  i  sued  by  Pope  ('lenient  XI.  at  the 
request  of  Louis  XIV.  In  this  very  inconsiderate  and 
impolitic  edict,  which  sunk  the  authority  of  the  court  of 
Rome  in  the  miirds  of  many  pious  and  well-disposed  Ca* 
tholics,  one  hundred  and  one  propositions,  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  annotations  which  Quencl  subjoined  to  his 
French  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  heretical.  The  part  which  Courayer  took 
in  the  controversy  on  this  subject,  no  doubt  led  him  to  exa- 
mine the  pretensions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  of  any 
church,  to  issue  dogmatical  decrees  respecting  scriptural 
doctrines  of  doubtful  inter pretation,  as  well  as  to  consider 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  general,  in  matters  of 
religion. 

Pierre  le  Courayer  gave  a  more  distinct  proof  of  the  Pro- 
testant and  independent  spirit , which  he  had  imbibed  in  his 
dissertation  on  the  validity  of  the  English  ordinations, 
which  was  published  at  Brussells  in  two  volumes,  12mo. 
in  1723.  This  work  excited  no  small  alarm  among  the 
rigid  Romanists,  and  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Gervaise, 
by  Hardouin,  andLe  Quien.  The  librarian  of*  St.  Gene- 
vieve did  not  shrink  from  the  combat,  but  produced  an  ela- 
borate defence  of  his  dissertation  in  four  volumes,  in  12mo. 
in  1725.  The  defence,  as  well  as  the  dissertation,  were 
branded  as  heretical  by  some  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  France,  and  were  suppi  essed  by  a  decree  of 
the  council  in  1727.  The  author  was  also  honoured  with 
the  ban  of  excommunication  by  the  head  of  his  order 

Pierre  le  Courayer  quitted  France  in  the  year  lt28, 
and  came  over  to  this  country,  where  his  writings,  as  might 
be  expected,  had  already  secured  him  a  favourable  recep- 
tion. The  University  of  Oxford  had  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  in  the  preceding  year.  A 
pension  of  1001.  a  year  was  settled  on  him  by  the  govern- 
ment, and,  in  other  respects,  he  experienced  great  kind, 
and  hospitality.  P.  le  Courayer  died  in  London  on  the 
J6th  October,  1776,  at  the  advanced  age  of  95. 

Pierre  le  Courayer  is  said  by  those  who  knew  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  gentle  and  amiable  manners,  and, 
above  all,  of  unblemished  probity.  The  love  of  truth, 
which  influenced  his  conduct  at  a  very  earlv  period,  seem* 
to  have  operated  on  his  mind  with  equal,  it  not  increasing 
energy,  to  the  latest  period  of  his  lite.     He  bad  advanced 
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beyond  the  period  of  three-score  years  and  ten,  which  the 
Psalmist  mentions  as  the  common  boundary  of  human 
life,  and  had  even  exceeded  the  age  of  fourscore  years, 
when  he  wrote  his  '  Declaration  de  mes  derniers  Senti- 
ments,' &c.  This  present  treatise  appears  to  have  been 
a  still  later  production;  but  however  late  it  may  have 
been,  it  displays  a  lucid  order  in  the  arrangement,  a  co- 
gency in  the  reasoning,  and  a  perspicuity  in  the  diction 
which  prove  that  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  writer 
were  not  seared  by  time,  nor  dimmed  by  age. 

The  manuscript  of  the  present  work,  and  of  the  tract 
entitled,. '  Declaration  de  mes  derniers  Sentiments,'  &:c. 
were  given  by  the  author  himself  to  the.  late  princess 
Amelia,  the  aunt  of  his  present  majesty.  The  .princess 
gave  them  toJDr.  Bell.  The  '  Declaration  de  mes  der- 
niers Sentiments,'  was  published  in  1787 ;  and  Dr.  Bell 
delayed  the  publication  of  the  present  treatise  from  a  re- 
pugnance to  edit  a  controversial  work,  in  which  the  doc- 
trine, which  the  author  deduced  from  the  most  patient  and 
candid  examination  of  the  Scripture,  is  so  opposite  to  that 
of  the  established  church.  But  Dr.  Bell  very  frankly  and 
honestly  confesses  that  he  should  have  considered  it  as 
*  an  act  of  highly  blameable  presumption  in  him  to  sup- 
press a  work  of  so  very  respectable  an  author,'  which  he 
had  evinced  great  anxiety  to  preserve,  and  of  which  he 
had  signified  his  consent  to  the  publication.  We  think 
that  the  religious  community  is  infinitely  obliged  to  Dr. 
Bell  for  not  suffering  a  manuscript  of  so  much  value  to 
be  lost,  and  as  he  himself  is  well  known  not  to  coincide 
in  opinion  with  the  writer,  the  publication  is  an  additional 
proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  his  liberality  of  sentiment, 
and  his  love  of  truth. 

When  Pierre  }e  Courayer  instituted  the  present  enquiry 
into  the  scriptural  doctrine,  concerning  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  his  sole  object  seems  to  have  been  to  obtain 
the  best  information  on  the  subject,  and  from  the  only 
source  by  which  satisfactory  evidence  can  be  furnished. 
If  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  be  a  genuine,  doctrine  of 
revelation,  it  must  be  taught  in  the  Scriptures ;  for  if  it 
be  not  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  where  else  is  it  to  be 
found  ?  The  opinions  of  the  fathers  may  illustrate  a  scrip- 
tural doctrine,  but  they  cannot  establish  a  scriptural  doc- 
trine, for  that  can  never  be  a  scriptural  doctrine  which  is 
not  taught  in  the  scriptures.  The  fathers  are  only  human 
expositors ;  and  in  their  expositions  of  scripture  they  are 
often  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  with  themselves. 
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If  biblical  knowledge  be  like  knowledge  of  other  kinds,  an 
inert  .  n   is  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  lan- 

guage of  the  scriptures,  and  the  general  object,  spirit,  and 
y  of  revealed  religion,  are  better  understood  now 
than  thev  were  at  any  former  period  since  the  age  of  the 
rles. 

Pierre  le  Cqurayer,  with  a  heart  panting  for  the  unso- 
phisticated  essence  of  scriptural  truth,  determined  to 
it  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found  genuine  and  sincere  in  the 
writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles.  Those  opinions, 
which  are  formed  after  the  most  honest  and  disintere 
investigation,  cannot  be  objects  of  moral  reprehension, 
however  erroneous  they  may  be.  Honest  and  disinterested 
research  is  the  only  way  of  arriving  at  truth  in  all  questions, 
and,  if  he  who  adopts  this  method,  should  happen  to  form  a 
wrong  conclusion,  we  may  perhaps  say  that  his  under- 
standing was  sluggish  or  his  judgment  weak,  but  Ave  can- 
not, without  the  grossest  injustice,  pronounce  that  his  mo- 
tives were  base,  or  his  heart  corrupt. 

By  carefully  combining  and  comparing  all  that  the  Evan- 
gelists and  Apostles  have  taught  concerning  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Pierre  le  Courayer  was  convinced,  though 
there  are  particular  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which 
are  difficult  and  obscure  when  separated  from  the  context, 
and  may  seem  to  favour  the  hypothesis  of  the  divinity, 
that  the  whole  body  of  scriptural  doctrine  comprehen- 
sively viewed,  teaches  but  one  great  truth,  that  6  there  is 
but  one  God,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  his  son.'  Other 
truths  are  taught  in  the  Gospel,  but  this  is  the  great,  the 
all-important,  the  fundamental  verity. 

Christians  are  not  required  to  believe  any  thing  as  a  re- 
vealed doctrine,  but  what  is  clearly  revealed.  For  to  sup- 
pose the  contrary,  would  be  to  suppose  revelation  incon- 
sistent with  itself,  and  to  combine  the  opposite  characters 
of  a  revelation  and  a  mystery.  Revelation  means  some* 
thing-  made  manifest,  and  a  mystery  means  something  con- 
cealed. A  mystery  is,  in  fact,  a  secret ;  but  a  secret,  of 
whatever  nature  it  may  be,  cannot  possibly  be  the  object 
either  of  assent  or  dissent  before  it  is  disclosed.  When  it 
is  disclosed,  it  is  no  longer  a  secret  or  a  mystery,  but  a  re- 
velation, and  the  understanding  is  at  liberty  to  examine  the 
nature  and  to  appretiate  the  evidence. 

If  the  doctrine  of  the  personal  divinity  of  Jesus  had  been 
clearly  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  it  could  not  have 
been  the  subject  of  such  anxious  doubt,  and  such  bitter  dis- 
putation.    The  doctrine,  for  instance,  of  a  future  life,  is 
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clearly  repealed  in  the  Gospel,  and  therefore  among  Chris- 
tians the  fact  itself  is  never  the  subject  of  controversy.  But 
the  particular  constituents  or  modes  of  a  future  life  are  not 
clearly  revealed,  and  therefore  they  remain  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion :  and  men  may  adopt  different  opinions  without  any 
diminution  of  faith  or  any  breach  of  charity.  It  is  clearly, 
most  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture,  that  Jesus  is  the  son  of 
God ;  but  the  mode  of  his  filiation  is  a  mere  matter  of 
human  interpretation ;  and  is  any  human  interpretation  on 
a  doubtful  point  to  be  imposed  as  a  restraint  on  the  reason, 
or  a  law  on  the  conscience  of  Christians  ?  It  is  our  duty, 
as  Christians,  to  receive  all  that  the  Scriptures  have  clearly 
revealed,  and  no  more.  What  is  not  clearly  revealed,  how- 
ever true  it  may  be,  cannot  be  of  much  importance  to  us, 
to  whom  God  has  not  thought  fit  to  make  it  known,  or  to 
enable  us  to  ascertain.  The  object  of  a  divine  revelation 
could  not  be  to  hide  what  it  is  necessary  to  know,  but  to 
make  known  what  would  otherwise  be  hid. 

Our  belief  in  what  is  not  an  object  of  sense,  must  depend 
on  the  impression  made  on  the  understanding  by  the  par- 
ticular evidence  of  which  the  case  is  susceptible.  God  is 
an  object  of  belief,  because  the  world  exhibits  irresistible 
evidence  of  an  omnipotent  and  omniscient  Unity.  The 
idea  of  a  first  cause  forces  itself  on  the  mind,  when  we  re- 
flect only  for  a  moment  on  the  origin  of  the  universe.  But 
the  peculiar  mode  of  God's  existence,  neither  is,  nor  can  be 
an  object  of  belief.  It  is  placed  entirely  beyond  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  understanding.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  the 
subject,  as  it  were,  within  the  focus  of  the  mind.  But  is  it 
necessary  ?  Is  it  at  all  conducive  to  our  well-doing  or  our 
happiness  ?  We  know  nothing,  and  probably  never  shall 
know  more,  about  the  form  or  essence  of  the  human  mind, 
and  how  much  less  can  we  presume  to  define  the  modes,  or 
to  fathom  the  depths  of  the  divine  ?  The  works  of  the 
human  mind,  the  powers  of  thought  and  design,  which  we 
see  it  display,  afford  incontestible  testimony  to  its  exist- 
ence ;  but  whether  it  be  spiritual  or  material,  an  inde- 
structible particle  of  light,  or  a  fine  web  of  perishable 
fibres,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  and  dispute.  But  theo- 
logians, who  know  nothing  of  the  nature  even  of  the  human 
understanding,  have  had  the  daring  to  pretend  to  explain 
the  essence  and  to  unveil  the  form  of  the  Almighty  mind  ! 
Thus  '  men  rush  in  where  Angels  fear  to  tread  !' 

Our  church,  with  all  its  various  excellences,  of  which 
we  are  as  conscious  as  any  of  its  more  bigoted  admirers, 
has  presumed  in  more  than  one  instance  to  define  the  par- 
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t/cilar  modes  of  the  Divine  existence,  and,  what  is  worse, 
to  threaten  damnation  to  those  who  do  not  believe  what 
none  can  understand  !  Is  this  necessary  to  the  perfection 
or  the  security  of  the  establishment  ?  Does  it  not  rather 
cause  its  friends  to  be  abashed,  and  its  enemies  to  revile  ? 
Does  it  not  occasion  dissensions  within  and  invigorate  hos- 
tility without  ? 

Those  religionists  who,  in  their  attempts  to  support  that 
monstrous  absurdity,  a  revealed  mystery,  endeavour  to  iden- 
tify the  secrets  of  nature,  with  the  truths  of  Revelationx 
confound  things  between  which  there  is  no  resemblance. 
For  what  analogy  is  there  between  light  and  darkness  I 
Revelation  is  a  light  intended  to  direct  our  way  in  those 
important  researches  with  respect  to  our  future  existence 
and  happiness,  where,  the  light  of  nature  is  bewildering 
and  dark.  Where  revelation  ceases  to  be  clear,  it  loses  not 
only  its  utility  but  its  character.     It  in  fact  ceases  to  be  a 

elation*  'ri)e  genuine,  unsophisticated  doctrines  of 
falion,  therefore,  neither  have  nor  can  have  any  simili- 
tude to<  the  secret  operations  of  the  Deity  in  the  natural 
world.  Such  a  similitude  has  indeed  often  been  imagined, 
and  the  imagination  has  been  supposed  to  furnish  a  specious 
defence  of  Christian,  or  rather  Unchristian  mysteries. 
For  Christianity  and  mystery,  or  in  other  words,  revelation 
and  concealment,  are  as  opposite  as  light  and  darkness. 
They  may  be  coupled  together  by  those  persons  who  al- 
ready fine!  them  combined  by  the  strong  cords  of  prejudice, 
or  the  still  stronger  ties  of  ecclesiastical  emolument,  but 
they  certainly  never  were  joined  together  by  God,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  man  to  dissolve  a  union  so  irrational  and  mis- 
chievous. 

We  can  trace  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  in  his  works  ; 
but  we  cannot  tell  in  what  manner  he  exists.  It  must  seem, 
at  first  view,  to  every  sober  mind,  to  be  impious  presump- 
tion to  decide  categorically  on  such  a  subject ;  and  is  there 
part  of  the  Gospel  which  authorizes  such  a  categorical 
decision  ?  When  then  a  council  of  saints,  or  a  synod  of 
divines  pronounce  their  definitive  decrees  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, they  are  guilty  of  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of  private 
judgment,  and  of  an  insult  against  heaven  in  pretending 
to  invest  their  dogmas  or  conceits  with  the  authority  of 
revelation. 

Supposing,  for  a  moment,  Jesus  Christ  to  have  been  the 
son  of  God,  in  a  way  different  from  what  any  other  righte- 
ous man  ever  was,  still  the  peculiar  mode  of  his  filiation 
must  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  because  it  is 
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no  where  clearly  revealed  in  the  scriptures.  It  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  know  and  believe  that  the  relationship  in  which 
Jesus  Was  placed  to  God,  was  such  as  to  authorize  him  to 
give  us  laws,  which  it  concerns  our  eternal  happiness  to 
obey.  Any  thing  beyond  this,  may  be  matter*  of  busy 
conjecture,  or  of  curious  research :  but  it  is  not  of  primary 
importance,  or  of  indispensable  obligation. 

Tiiis  treatise  of  Pierre  le  Courxy  er  is  divided  into  three  ac- 
tions, each  of  which  is  djstri  butedinto  several  chapters.  The 
subject  itself,  which  is  not  one  of  a  very  promising;  appear- 
ance, and  which  does  not  readily  admit  any  of  the  »  vetifef&l 
cupidities que ,'  of  matter  or  of  style,  is  discussed  with  ad- 
mirable perspicuity.  The  candour  of  the  writer  is  visible 
in  every  page.  Nothing  is  omitted  that  has  fany  weight 
against  his  argument,  or  that  can  fairly  be  urged  as  an  ob- 
jection by  the  adversary.  The  discovery  of  tlie  i  ruth  seems 
the  only  object  of  his  research,  and  fi  putant'with- 

out  guile,  he  never  displays  so  mucli  ■  s  for  .vict'dry 

as  for  conviction. 

Neither  the  sentiments  nor  the  dictirn  of  P.  \c  Cburayer 
are  imbued  with  the  bitterness  of  the  controversialist.  The 
far-tamed  c  odium   theologkumf  the  of  religious 

rancour  is  not  the  characteristic  of  his  composition.  Some 
repetitions  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  work.  jBut 
these  could  not  have  bee  a  avoided  without  injury  to  the 
subject.  It  was  necessary  to  produce  the  sahie  texts  to 
support  different  divisions  of  the  argume 

The  Apostles  cannot  be  supposed  "to  be  ignorant  of  the 
capital  point  of  their  mission;  or,  if  they  were  not  igno- 
rant, they  cannot  be  supposed  guilty  of  suppressing  what 
they  knew  to  be  esn-nlial  to  the  faith  of  those  whom'they 
laboured  to  convert.  The  first  supposition  is  impossible, 
the  second  is  incompatible  with  the  circumstances  of  their 
mission,  with  their  characters,  and  the  cricf  w^ich  they  had 
In  view. 

Jf  the  Apostles  could  not  but  have  ta  \y  essentfal 

point  of  faith,  every  doctrine  necessary 'for  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentile  or  the  Jew,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  hig-h  im- 
portance clearly  and  satisfactorily  to  ascertain  what  they 
did  actually  teach  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  For  rrtore 
than  they  taught  then,  cannot  be  necessary  now.  No  au- 
thority can  be  greater  than  theirs,  and  what  they  did  not 
inculcate  as  essential,  we  certainly  cannot  be  justified  in 
enforcing  as  of  paramount  importance.  If  the  Apostles 
never  proposed  the  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
necessary  to  salvation,  is  it  not  a  great  assumption  in 
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Christians  to  do  this?  JBut  cap  one  single  passage  in  the 
win  •<  be  produced  in  which  this  doctrine 

;  as  a  fundamental  article?  Or  will  it  be  urged 
that  the  Apoe  took  a  point  of  primary  for  one  of 

subordinate  importance  ? 

M.  le  Courayer  proves  that  the  Jews  never  regarded 
Jesus  as  God  during  his  life-time.  The  whole  evangelical 
>ry  indeed  shews  that  the  Jews  never  harboured  such  a 
supposition.  Those  Jews  who  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus,  regarded  him  as  a  prophet,  as  a  man  sent  from  God, 
or  as  the  Messiah,  but  there  is  not  an  intimation  that  they 
viewed  him  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  The  unbelieving  Jews  were  so  far  from  ima- 
gining him  to  be  God,  that  they  always  treated  him  as  an 
ordinary  man. 

The  Apostles  never  considered  Jesus  Christ  as  God 
during  his  life-time.  But  when  we  recollect  that  Jesus 
told  his  disciples,  as  his  confidential  friends,  '  All  things 
that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father,  I  have  made  known  unto 
you.'  John  xv.  15.  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  he 
would  have  concealed  a  point  so  essential  as  that  of  his  own 
divinity,  if  he  had  considered  it  as  the  fundamental  article 
of  the  doctrine  which  they  were  to  promulgate  to  mankind? 

1  When  Jesus  Christ  spoke  without  reserve  of  his  person  and 
his  character,  he  often  and  clearly  foretold  his  death  and  his  resur- 
rection. This  was  an  article  of  his  doctrine  which  was  to  be 
neither  ambiguous  nor  obscure,  and  we  find  in  the  Acts  that  it  is 
the  topic  on  which  the  Apostles  principally  enlarged  in  their 
addresses  to  the  people/ 

It  is  on  account  of  the  hope  of  a  future  life  and  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  that  I  am  called  in  question,  said 
St.  Paul,  (Acts  xxiii.  6.)  when  the  High  Priest  and  the 
Council  required  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  doctrine, 
and  the  magistrates  of  the  temple,  the  priests,  and  the  Sad- 
ducees  were  incensed  against  the  Apostles,  because  they 
strenuously  taught  this  truth  and  supported  it  by  the  e.r- 
ample  of  Jesus  Christ.  Acts  iv.  1.  2.  When  St.  Paul 
defended  himself  against  the  Jews,  both  before  Felix  and 
before  Agrippa,  he  reduced  the  sum  of  the  accusations 
against  his  doctrine  to  the  single  article  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  Let  these  persons  here  say,  says  St.  Paul, 
*  if  they  have  found  any  evil  doing  in  me,  while  I  stood  before 
the  council.  Except  it  be  for  this  one  voice  that  I  cried  stand- 
ing among  them.  Touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  I  an 
called  in  question  by  you  this  day.'     Act*,  xxiv.  20,21. 
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This  is  what  he  still  further  confirmed  before  Agrippa. 
when  he  said  that  it  was  for  the  defence  of  this  truth,  that 
he  was  brought  before  his  tribunal.  It  is  for  this  '  hope's 
sake,  a  king,  Agrippa,'  said  the  Apostle,  '  I  am  accused 
of  the  Jews.  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible 
with  you  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  V  tt  continue 
unto  this  day  witnessing  both  to  small  and  great,  saying 
hone  other  things  than  those  which  the  prophets  and  Mo- 
aes  did  say  should  come :  that  Christ  should  suffer,  and 
that  he  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead, 
and  should  shew  light  unto  the  people,  and  to  the  Gentiles/ 
lets  xxvi.  7,  8,  22,  23. 

We  find  from  several  notices  in  the  Evangelists  (Luke 
xxiv.  11.  Mark  ix.  31.  Luke  xviii.  34.)  that  the  Apostles 
could,  with  difficulty,  be  brought  to  comprehend  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  before  it  took  place,  or  to  believe  it  after- 
wards.    But  if  they  had  regarded  their  master  as  God, 
could  they  have  been  so  incredulous  as  to  doubt  his  power 
to  work  such  a  miracle  ?     When  the  Apostles  were  fully 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  we  find 
that  they  do  not  ascribe  it  to  his  own  independent  energy, 
but  onlv  to  that  of  God.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  speeches 
of  the  Apostles,  of  which  we  have  only  a  brief  summary  in 
the  Acts.     We  will  cite  a  few  passages  and  refer  to  more. 
In  the  address  of  Peter  to  the  Jews,  on  the  day  of  Pente» 
cost,  we  find  him  saying,  '  This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up, 
whereof  we  all  are  witnesses.'     Acts  ii.  52.      '  Ye  killed 
the  prince  of  life,  zchom  God  hath  raised  from  the  deadS 
Acts  iii.   15.     *  The  God  of  our  fathers  raised  up  Jesus, 
whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree.'    Acts  v.  30.     When 
St.  Paul  addressed  the  Jews  in  the  Synagogue  of  Antioch, 
in  Pisidia,  he  said  '  they  took  him  down  from  the  tree,  and 
J  a  id  him  in  a  sepulchre.     But  God  raised  him  from  tk$ 
dead'    Acts  xiii.  29,  30.     It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  Apostle  repeats  the  same  important  text  four  times  in 
the  same  discourse.     See  Acts  iv.  10.  x.  40.  xviii.  31.     The 
resurrection  of  Jesus  is  perpetually  referred,  not  to  his  own 
power,  but  to  that  of  God  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.     Set 
Jlom.  iv.  34.   Rom.  viii.  11.  Rom.  x.  9.  1  Cor.  vi.  14.  xx. 
lb.  9  Cor.  iv.  14.  1  Thess.  i.  10.  Galat.  1.  1.  Ephes.  1. 20. 
Coloss.  ii.  12.  But  Pierre  le  Courayer  very  justly  and  very 
forcibly  remarks  that  it  would  have  been  very  strange,  and, 
perhaps,  we  might  add  absurd,  for  the  Apostles  to  have 
made  use  of  this  language  if  they  had  regarded  Jesus  as  God. 

•  It  would  have  beeo  much  more  natural  for  them  to  hare  de? 
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icribed  his  a*  the  author  of  hi  mrrection,  and  to  b 

made   their  preaching  inbaerrient  to   the  impression   of  thi> 

truth,  than  to  ihew  the  power  which  God  lind  displayed  in  l 
hlS  him  from  the  dead.      If  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  had  hi  en 

cither  known  by  the  Apostles,  <»i  had  *rded  l>\  then  as 

a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  (iospel,  why  do  they  nevt  r  in  i-L 
on  this  point,  and  why  do  they  afford  us  such  strong  grounds 
for  believing  that  by  referring  the.  miracle  of  the  resurrection 
entirely  to  the  power  of  God  the  father,  they  acknowledged  no 

other  divinity  in  the  person  of  Jesus  but  that  of  his  mission]' 

No  man  who  reads  the  Christian  Scriptures,  can  doubt  it 
to  be  the  express  doctrine  of  those  sacred  writings  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  son  of  God.  The  difficulty  is  to  de- 
fine in  what  particular  sense  he  is  called  the  son  of  God. 
Did  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  understand  by  this  phrase 
an  eternal  generation,  different  from  that  of  any  human 
being,  or  simply  some  divine  and  extraordinary  mission, 
in  order  to  fulfill  which  the  man,  Jesus,  was  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers,  and  favoured  with  supernatural 
communications  ? 

The  phrase,  son  of  God,  is  used  in  different  senses  and 
applied  to  different  beings,  to  Angels  and  to  Men.     <  It  is 

fiven  to  Angels,  Job.  1.  6.  ii.  1.  xxxviii.  7.  Dan.  iii.  25. 
t  is  given  to  Men,  Gen.  vi.  2.  Ps.  xxiii.  1.  lxxxi.  6. 
lxxxviii.  7.  Wisd.  ii.  13,  18.  v.  5.  Ose.  1,  10,'  &c.  without 
mentioning  those  passages  in  which,  God3  apostrophizing 
men,  calls  them  his  children,  as  when  he  said  of  Solomon, 
2  Sam.  vii.  14.  '  I  will  be  his  father,  and  he  shall  be  my 
son.'  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  words,  son  of  God, 
do  not,  of  themselves,  convey  the  idea  of  an  eternal  gene- 
ration, or  prove  the  person  to  whom  they  are  applied  to 
have  been  born  in  a  way  at  all  different  from  the  rest  of 
mankind.  It  is  right  to  explain  obscure  and  ambiguous 
terms  by  those  which  are  definite  and  clear.  In  Matthew 
xxvii.  54.  and  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Mark  xv.  39.  we 
find  the  centurion,  impressed  by  the  awful  circumstances 
of  the  crucifixion  exclaiming,  4  Truly  this  man  was  the  son 
of  God?  But  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  xxiii.  47. 
we  find  the  same  officer  expressing  the  same  sentiment  in 
words  which  were  evidently  of  the  same  import  in  the  mind 
of  the  Evangelist,  '  Truly  this  was  a  righteous  man.1  Na- 
thanael,  who,  as  P.  le  Courayer  remarks,  was  more  en- 
lightened than  the  centurion,  thus  addresses  Jesus  with 
humble  reverence,  *  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  son  of  God,  and  the 
kins;  of  Israel?  John  i.  49.  The  addition  of  the  clause, 
*  Jting  of  Israel?  show*  h\  what  majiutr  the  words  *  Son 
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of  God,9  were  qualified  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  We 
are  besides  to  consider  that  the  Jews  continually  con- 
founded the  title  of  Christ  with  that  of  the  '  King  of 
Israel.1  When  the  eunuch  in  the  Acts,  viii.  37,  acknow- 
ledged Jesus  to  be  the  son  of  God,  he  does  not  appear,  as 
M.  le  Courayer  remarks,  to  have  l  carried  his  views  far- 
ther than  to  a  belief  in  his  mission  ;'  and  there  is  nothing; 
in  the  narrative  to  induce  us  to  think  that  Philip  in  in- 
structing this  person  in  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
gospel,  made  the  smallest  mention  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Some  divines  have  supposed  that  the  confession  of 
Peter,  6  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God,1 
Matt.  xvi.  15,  implies  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  6od,  not 
by  adoption  but  by  nature.  M.  le  Courayer,  however, 
has  shewn  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  that  this  suppo- 
sition is  entirely  groundless.  But  the  parallel  passages 
in  Mark  viii.  29,  '  Thou  art  the  Christ  /  and  in  Luke  ix. 
$0,  '  Thou  art  the  Christ  of  God/  sufficiently  prove  that 
the  words,  '  Son  of  the  living  God,1  in  St.  Matthew,  were 
intended  only  forcibly  to  express  the  belief  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah.  The  term  Messiah  indeed,  and  son  of  God, 
are  perfectly  synonymous,  as  they  are  applied  to  Christ  in 
the  Christian  Scriptures.  Thus  the  words  in  Matthew 
xxvii.  40,  c  Save  thyself  if  thou  art  the  son  of  God,1  cor- 
respond exactly  in  sense  with  those  in  Luke  xxiii.  35, 
*  Let  him  save  him  if  he  be  the  Christ,  the  chosen  of  God.' 
In  John  x.  36,  Jesus  himself  uses  the  expression,  c  Son 
of  God,1  as  equivalent  to  the  preceding  words,  c  whom 
the  father  hath  sanctified,1  and  6  sent  into  the  world,1  or 
macfe  the  messenger  of  his  will.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  passages,  but  the  nature  of  a  review  obliges  u* 
to  be  brief.  A  reviewer  indeed  in  the  discussion  of  any 
intricate  or  difficult  question,  is  placed  under  singular 
disadvantages,  as  the  narrow  limits  within  which  he  is 
necessarily  confined  often  oblige  him  to  leave  much  un- 
said, which  he  might  say,  or  which  ought  to  be  said. 

The  miracles  which  Jesus  wrought  do  not  prove  the 
divinity  of  his  person,  but  simply  that  of  his  mission.  If 
miracles  proved  Jesus  Christ  to  be  God,  they  would 
equally  prove  numerous  persons  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  to  be  gods  as  well  as  himself.  But  neither 
Jesus  nor  his  apostles  ever  adduced  his  miracles  as  a  proof 
of  his  divinity,  but  only  of  his  mission.  When  the  disci- 
ples of  John  came  to  enquire  of  Jesus,  whether  lie  were 
the  Messiah,  Matt.  xL  he  refers  them  to  his  miracles  as  the 
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Ijroofs  of  111  mission.  <  The  blind,'  says  Jesus,  ■  see,  the 
nine  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,'  kc.  St.  John,  xx. 
i!iat  the  account  which  he  had  «riven  of  the  mi- 
is  was  designed  to  establish  the  great  truth 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  '  the  Christ,  the  son  of  God.' 
After  Jesus  had  restored  the  son  of  the  widow  ofNain  to 
Jiff,  0le  Jevffc,  instead  of  regarding  this  extraordinary  ex- 
ertion of  power,  as  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  only 
exclaimed  with  deyout  admiration,  that  '  a  great  prophet 
is  ri^en  up  among  us;  and  that  God  hath  visited  his 
people,'  Luke  vii.  16.  The  apostles  themselves  speak  of 
Jesus  after  his  resurrection  as  a  man  demonstrated  to  be 
the  Messiah,  c  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs,  which 
God  did  by  him  J  or  which  he  employed  him  as  his  embas- 
sador or  agent  to  perform. 

In  the  discourses  of  Jesus  it  appears  evidently  to  have 
been  his  great  object,  not  to  establish  the  divinity  of  his 
person,  but  to  evince  the  divine  Origin  of  his  mission,  or 
in  other  words,  to  prove  himself  to  be  the  Messiah.  The 
appellation  wThich  Jesus  perpetually  gives  himself  is  that 
of  ;  the  son  of  man  /  nor  did  he  ever  once  assume  the 
name  of  God.  He  represents  both  his  doctrine  and  his 
miracles,  not  as  proceeding  from  his  own  independent 
agency,  but  from  the  delegated  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
Father.  '  The  doctrine  is  not  mine  but  his  that  sent  me.' 
i  The  Father  who  is  in  me  doeth  the  works.'  '  I  am 
come  down  from  heaven,'*  said  Jesus,  f  not  to  do  mine 
own  w  ill,  but  the  will  of  him  who  sent  me.'  The  passages 
in  the  evangelists,  and  particularly  in  St.  John,  which 
refer  the  mission  of  Jesus  to  the  w  ill  of  the  father,  and 


*  The  phrase,  '  come  down  from  heaven/  xaTCe|3*j3»}X»  tK  tow 
ovpavov  may  be  illustrated  by  similar  expressions,  not  only  in  Jewish, 
but  Heathen  writers.  Thus,  '  lam,  nova  progenies  ccelo  dimittitnr  alto? 
Virg.  Eel.  4,  7.  *  Minue.  Felix  sic  argumentatus  est:  Saturnum  cum  fuga- 
tus    esset  a  filio  in  Italiajique    venisset,  call  Jilium  dictum,  quod,  soleamits 

eas,  quorum  v'triutem  miramnr,  de  ccf.lo  decidisse  dicere \gn  ;;<  parenti- 

hus  natot  tekr.y:  fii.ios  nominamvs  Lactant,  i.  11.  *  In  hodiurnum  inopl- 
nato  visos,  calo  lapsos  nominamus  Mimic  Fel.  in  Octav.  Itaquc  omnes  quid- 
em  nunc  in  his  locis  in  Pompeium,  sicut  aliquem  non  ex  hae  urbe  missum 
sed  de  calo  delapsum  intuentur.'     Cic.  pro  L.  Manil.  11.  '  sic  te, 

ita  viventem,  intuebuntur,  at  de  calo  dkinum  hominejn  esse  in  provinaam  de- 
iapsum  putcnV  Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  1,  1,  2.  See  Paul  Comment,  iv.  IOC  It  was 
a  common  laying  among  the  Jews,  that  Moses  '  ascended  into  heaven,'  where 
Jie  had  a  revelation  of  the  mode  of  worship  which  he  was  to  institute.  See 
the  passages  quoted  by  Schoettgen,  on  John  iii.  13.  Scohettgen  thus  justly 
explains  the  words  x$tic  ocvocfitfiwtv  f»c  rov  ovpavov  -New©  Aomt- 
num  $cit  Moluntatcm  pa(ri$  calestis,  3cc.         R.  i 
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which  imply  the  power  and  authority  of  Jesus  to  be  a  de- 
legated trust,  are  too  numerous  to  be  cited  here.  But  it 
may  be  alleged,  as  our  excellent  author  remarks,  that  there 
are  several  sayings  of  Jesus,  which  seem  to  elevate  him 
above  the  level  of  a  creature.  We  will  produce  one  or 
two  of  these  passages,  on  which  most  stress  is  usually  laid 
by  those  who  are  advocates  for  the  divinity  of  Jesus.  In 
John  x.  we  find  the  Jews  importunately  urging  Jesus  to 
tell  them  plainly  whether  he  were  the  Messiah.  Jesus 
says  that  the  works  which  he  had  done  in  the  name,  or  as 
the  delegate  of  his  Father,  contained  the  proof  of  the  cha- 
racter which  he  assumed.  He  adds  tha^t  he  and  his  Father 
were  one.  '  I  and  the  Father  are  one,a  John  x.  30.  Thii 
unity  however  does  not  imply  an  unity  of  nature,  but 
simply  of  will.  The  original  words  are  Eyw  *ca  o  Trxrnp 
e>  fo-/Afv.  There  is  an  admirable  comment  on  these  words 
in  Tertullian  adv.  Praxeam,  c.  22.  <  Ego  et  pater  unum 
su?nus.y  Unum  non  unus  sumus.  Unum  dicit  neutrali 
verbo,  quod  non  pertinet  ad  singularitatem,  sed  ad  unita- 
tem,  ad  similitudinem,  ad  conjunctionem,  ad  dilectionem 
patris,  qui  filium  diligit  (dirigit)  et  ad  obsequium  filii  qui 
voluntati  patris  obsequitur.  Unum  sumus  dicens,  ego  et 
pater,  ostendit  duos  esse,  quos  aequat  et  jungit.  Adeo 
addit  etiam ;  multa  se  opera  (  a  patre '  ostendisse.  Et  ne 
putarent,  ideo  se  ilium  lapidare  debere,  quasi  se  deum 
(Auto$£./i/)  id  est  patrem  voluisset  intelligi,  quia  dixerat; 
ego  et  pater  unum  sumus ;  qua  filium  dei  deum  ostendens 
(v.  s.  36)  non  qua  ipsum  deum^  si  in  lege,  inquit,  &c.  Per 
opera  ergo  (secund.  v.  37)  erat  pater  in  filio  et  Alius  in 
patre,  et  ita  per  opera  intelligimus  unum  esse  patrem  et 
filium. ' 

Jesus  represents  himself  and  the  Father  not  asone  agent, 
but  as  one  agency.  They  are  one  in  works,  for  the  works, 
which  the  one  does,  the  other  energizes  him  to  do.  They 
are  alike  in  unity  of  intention  to  promote  the  same  cause, 
and  to  benefit  mankind ;  but  they  differ  in  essence  as  the 
volition  and  the  instrument.  They  are  united  in  energy ; 
but  the  energy  of  the  son  is  ascribed  to  the  Father,  as  the 
source  of  original  communication.  The  king  and  the 
embassador  may  be  figuratively  identified  in  person  and  in 
dignity ;  but  the  authority  of  the  last  is  derivative,  while 
that  of  the  first  is  original  and  independent.  All  the 
splendour  of  the  embassador  is  only  a  reflection  from  that 
of  his  sovereign.  The  oneness  which  Jesus  asserts  to  ex- 
ist  between  him  and  the  Father,  he  supposes  possible  be- 
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twecn  himself,  his  Father,  and  his  disciples:  that  they  may 
thus  be  •  pertected  m  one.'  off  that  there  may  be  i 
plel  t  nt  and  unanimity  between  them.     We  will 

quote  from  John  xvii.  20 — 2£. 

'  Nor  do  I  pray  for  these  alone/  said  Christ/  '  but  f«»r  thost 
also  whom  their  preaching  may  induce  to  believe  in  me;  that 
they  may  all  be  one,  as  thou,  O  father  art  one  with  me  and  I 
with  thee,  that  they  may  be  one  with  as;  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  The  glory,  ('  perhaps  manifes- 
11  of  thy  will),  which  thou  hast  given  to  me,  I  have  commu- 
nicated to  them,  that  they  be  one  as  we  are  one;' 

that  they  may  accord  in  the  doctrine  which  thou  hast  de- 
livered to  me  and  1  have  taught  to  them,  see  v.  23.  By 
the  bye  we  will  remark  that  the  same  ideas  are  frequently 
repeated  by  Jesus  in  cap.  xvii.  which  shew  how  much  they 
occupied  his  mind  and  heart.  They  paint  the  affectionate, 
warm  glow  of  his  supplications.  But  how  absurd  is  it 
to  suppose  that  Jesus  was  all  this  while  praying  to  him- 
self! which  must  have  been  the  case,  according  to  the 
orthodox  notion  that  he  was  God,  and  that  there  are  not 
more  gods  than  one. 

The  following  passage  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  strong 
holds  to  which  the  advocates  for  the  divinity  of  Jesus  are 
fond  of  retiring,  as  they  deem  it  impregnable  against  every 
assault.  '  Before  Abraham  was,'  says  Jesus,  <  1  am/  John 
viii.  58.  Jesus  had  before  said  to  his  impatient  and  pre- 
judiced auditors,  c  your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my 
day/  (the  times  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  new  and  more 
pure  dispensation  which  he  Was  to  introduce)  c  and  he 
taw  it' in  the  vision  of  his  mind,  '  and  rejoiced'  in  the 
event.  The  Jews  in  the  violence  of  their  indignation  and 
impatience,  pervert  the  assertion  of  Jesus,  and  in  the 
true  spirit  of  polemics,  give  it  a  more  invidious  turn. 
For  they  say,  l  thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast 
thou'  (probably  with  a  bitter  sneer),  'seen  Abraham:* 
Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  Jesus  never  said  that 
he  had  seen  Abraham  ;  but  that  Abraham  had  anticipated 
his  coming  with  delight.  To  the  malignant  interrogatory 
of  the  Jews,  c  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ?*  he  answers  in 
the  words  quoted  above ;  c  before  Abraham  was  I  am/ 
which  appear  to  have  been  left  unfinished,  for  Jesus  could 
not  proceed  farther  before  his  opponents,  unable  any 
longer  to  restrain  the  effervescence  of  their  wrath,  had 
recourse,  not  to  the  argumentnm  baculinum,  which  is  a 
powerful  logical  settler,  but  to  the  arguinentwn  lapidosum. 
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in  which  still  more  energy  resides.  They  took  up  stones ', 
to  throzo  at  him  /  which  obliged  Jesus  to  retire,  without 
resuming  t*ie  thread  of  his  discourse.  Regarding  then  as 
we  do  these  words,  as  an  unfinished  sentence,  we  ask, 
what  inference  do  they  furnish  ?  or  what  doctrinal  super- 
structure is  to  be  raised  on  a  basis,  which  the  great  archi- 
tect lias  left  so  incomplete  ?  But,  granting  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  words,  '  before  Abraham  was  I  am,' 
****  c  7T£i»/  ASpccctfj.  yzvzaScti  zyw  f^uj,'****  constitute  a 
perfect  whole,  and  are  all  that  Jesus  said,  or  meant  to  say, 
we  wish  to  know  what  reference  they  have  to  his  divinity  ? 
To  us  they  would  appear  to  convey  no  other  meaning  than 
tkfs;  before  Abraham  was  born,  1  am  the  person  (fj«ivo?) 
who  teas  promised ',  or  designated  as  the  Mcssieih  ;  and  whose 
advent  (Jiptpxy)  Abraham  foresaw  with  joy.  Such  a 
sentiment  would  prove  neither  the  divinity,  nor  even  the 
pre-exist  ence  of  Jesus. 

All  things  exist  before  they  come  to  pass  in  the  pre- 
science of  the  Deity.  This  sentiment  seems  to  have  par- 
ticularly influenced  the  idiom  of  Jewish  writers  in  de- 
scribing event-.  The  reader  may  consult  several  passages 
in  Schoettgen  de  Messia,  436,  &c.     Thus, 

'  Sohar.  Levit.  fol.  14,  col.  50.  R.  Hiskias  scdit  coram  Eleas- 
are,  et  dixit.  Quotnam  lumina  condita  sunt,  antequam  mnndus 
conderetur?  Respondit  hie  Septem,  nimirum  lumen  legis,  lumen 
geheiina?,  lumen  paradisi,  lumen  throat  gloriae,  lumen  tenipli, 
lumen  poenitentia*,  et  lumen  Messix.' 

Agreeably  to  the  same  phraseology,  it  is  said,  i  in  Mid- 
rasch  Tehillim  ad  Psalm  lxxiv.  2  fol.  28,  2,  quod  Deus  Is- 
raclem  creaverit  ar.lcquam  mundus  esset  conditns  /  that 
God  created,  Israel  '  before  the  world  was  made.1  These 
and  similar  expressions  represent  the  intention  of  the 
divine  mind,  long  antecedent  to  the  evolution  of  the  act. 
The  approach  to  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  article  will 
not  permit  us  to  say  more  on  this  passage,  or  to  extract 
any  part  of  what  P.  le  Courayer  has  said. 

In  his  devout  address  to  the  41mighty,  John  xvii.  5,  we 
find  Jesus  saying,  i  And  now,  O  father,  do  thou  glorify 
me  with  the  glory,  which  I  had  with  thee,  before  the  world 
was  made  J  John  xvii.  5.  The  original  is,  *  Kcci  vyv  £©£,*- 
<rov  fj,s  (TV,  7rx,Tif>y  woepec  (rzocvrw  th  cTo J n ,  tj  **%ov,  -rrpo  Toy  rou 
xovpov  £iv»i  7rccpx  wit  And  HOW,  O  father,  consummate 
my  glory  as  the  teacher  of  that  doctrine,  which  thou  al- 
ways designedst  me  to  reveal  to  mankind.  The  J<?£#,  glory7 
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not,  in  tl»'1  divine  attribute--  or 

majesty,  which  some  J    ;,i^  to  he 

u     For  tl  ,  &>£«,  which  God  gave  to 

Christ,  Chri  '  to  his  dis- 

ci,,! •  preterit  bn  v.  1 1 

i  for  promised,  or  designed  to  give.  In  Matt,  i 
(ho  inheritance,  which  the  righteous  are  to  receive  is 
called  r*iv  : .  oi  j. x<r(j.t]/w  j3a<7iAnsa  t/>c  x.xtx£o\yi$  ko<T[aqVj 
the  kingdom  prepared  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
Thus  in  Epli.  i.  1,  tfo.i^xTQ  %p.a.$  7rpo  x:£T^8oA»rc  xoa-fxov, 
designed  to  choose)  us  before  the  foundation 

he  world.     See  1  Pet.  i.  20.     tlom.'iv.  17. 

P.  le  Couraver  proves  that  the  apostles  never  required 

their  converts  to  believe  in  the   divinity  of  Jesus  Christ 

before  they  admitted  them  to  the  rite  of  baptism.     But  if 

the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  be  as  the  orthodox  assert  an 

iitial  tenet  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  it  must  have  been 
as  important  then  as  it  is  now:  for  in  matters  of  religious 
belief  those  points  which  are  essential,  cannot  change  with 
times  and  circumstances,  hut  must  have  been  as  essential 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles  as  they  were  in  the  times  of 
Cranmer  and  Ridley,  when  the  articles  ,of  the  establish- 
ment were  framed.  Those  points  which  were  not  deemed 
essential  to  be  believed,  when  Christianity  was  first  pro- 
mulgated, cannot  be  essential  noti\  But  i.  rtain  as 
any  thing  is,  or  can  be,  in  ecclesiastical  ijistory,  that  the 
apostles  never  once  insisted  on  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ 

n  essential  article  of  the  doctrine  wliiqh  he  taught. 
This  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  entirely  independent  of  other 
considerations.  It  is  not  a  mere  question  of  interpreta- 
tion, nor  can  it  well  be  converted  into  a  strife  of  words. 
In  the  Acts  of  the  apostles  we  have  several  brief  but.clear 
accounts  of  the  points  of  belief  .which  tjie  apostles  incul- 
cated on,  or  required  in,  those  who  became  members  of 
4he  primitive  church.  Now  we  may  fairly  challenge 
those,  who  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  orthodox,  and 
saint$}  and  evangelical,  and  the  religious  zcorld*  and. other 
modest  names  to  produce  one  single  passage  in  wluVh  the 
apostles  taught  or  enjoined  their  new  converts  to  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  God. 

The  first  time  that  Peter  addressed  the  Jews  after  the 
resurrection,  the  great  truth  which  he  impressed  on  his 
numerous  auditors  was,  that  '  God  had  .appointed  tluit 
same  Jesus,  whom  they  had  crucified,  to  be  both  Lord  and 
Christ.'    When  the  assembled  multitudes,  touched  to  the 
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soul  by  the  speech  of  the  apostle,  asked  with  impatient 
solicitude,  c  what  shall  we  do  V  does  Peter  answer,  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  Christ  was  God  ?  No ;  all  which  he  incul- 
cates as  essential  is,  that  they  should  truly  repent,  and  sin* 
cerely  embrace  the  doctrine  of  him  wrhom  they  had  cruci- 
fied, that  their  sins  might  be  forgiven,  and  that  they  might 
lead  a  new  and  more  righteous  life.  This  is  the  plain 
meaning  of  verse  38,  c  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one 
of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
In  another  discourse  which  Peter  delivered  in  the  tern- 

Sle,  Acts  iii.  26,  the  apostle,  instead  of  inculcating  the 
ivinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  whom 
God  raised  from  the  deac{,  and  sent  to  render  the  Jews 
happy  by  turning  them  from  their  unrighteous  ways. 
When  Peter  and  John  were  taken  before  the  Sanhedrim, 
Acts  iv.  for  having  borne  testimony  to  the  resurrection  and 
exaltation  of  Jesus :  they  boldly  vindicated  the  truths 
which  they  had  taught.  They  strenuously  affirmed  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus ;  and  before  an  assembly  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  defence  of  the  Mosaic  rites,  they 
pronounced  the  doctrine  of  the  newr  dispensation  to  be  the 
only  hope,  the  stay  and  security  of  man.  But  they  say 
nothing  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus.  Why  ?  were  they  re- 
strained by  fear  ?  were  they  deterred  by  such  a  debasing 
feeling  from  frankly  professing,  and  undauntedly  main- 
taining, what  they  knew  to  be  the  truth  ?  Why  then  did 
they  not  assert  the  divinity  of  Jesus  ?  The  only  reason 
which  can  be  assigned  is,  that  that  criterion  of  modern 
orthodoxy  constituted  no  part  of  their  creed,  and  conse- 
quently no  part  of  the  doctrine  which  Jesus  himself  had 
taught. 

After  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  on  his  way  to  Damas- 
cus, what  was  the  doctrine  which  he  taught  when  the 
scales  of  prejudice  had  dropped  from  his  eyes,  and  he  be- 
held the  purity  and  lustre  of  the  new  dispensation  ?  Did 
he  teach  that  Jesus  was  God  ?  No ;  but  he  energetically 
contended  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  See  Acts  ix.  22. 
The  doctrine  which  Peter  preached  to  Cornelius,  was, 
not  that  Jesus  was  God,  but  that  God  had  invested  him 
with  miraculous  powers,  (s^pia-tv  uvrov  o  Gior  7rvi\)pot.ri 
vyiw  xai  iyyxfisij}  that  he  (  was  with  him,'  assisting  him 
in  what  he  did  and  said ;  that  he  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  that  he  had  appointed  him  the  judge  of  all  man- 
kind, and  that  the  happiness  of  his  disciples  would  be  the 
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their  fidelity  and  obedience.  Thus  we 
find  that)  on  this  important  occasion,  the  apostle  Peter, 
Inst  >undi ng  the  divinity  of  Jeans  as  an  article 

of  tiiitli  t<>  his  devout  i  .  distinctly  and  etnpha-i 

ticallv  describes  Jesus  simply  as  a  man  assisted  by,  and 
acting  under  a  superior  influence.  L  (rod  was  with  trim/ 
Our  excellent  author  adduces  various  other  texts  from  the 
of  the  Apostles,  corroborating  the  same  truth,  and 
enforcing  the  same  conclusion;  but  we  have  not  r<><  m  for 
mor  >f  a  similar  import;  and  the  candid  reader 

will  probably  think  that  more  are  not  ne 

P.  le  Com  aver  argues  that  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  is  not  the  divinity  of  his  person,  but 
the  divinity  of  his  mission. 

■  We  do  not,'  says  the  author,  ■  destroy  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  religion  by  not  acknowledging  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ;  for  this  foundation  must  rest  on  the  authority  of 
God,  and  not  on  the  dignity  of  the  person  whom  he  employed 
to  announce  his  will;' 

and  where  the  gospel  is  obeyed  in  all  points  which  are 
clearly  taught,  that  obedience  cannot  be  annulled  by  the 
ignorance  of  some  things,  which  are  not  so  plainly  re- 
vealed, or  in  which  there  is  any  ambiguity,  or  any  ap- 
pearance of  contradiction. 

Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary  by  the  advocates 
for  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  it  seems  certain  that  we  cannot 
acknowledge  him  to  be  God  without  incurring  the  guilt 
of  polytheism,  and  acknowledging  more  gods  than  one. 
It  is  this  corruption  of  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Jesus 
which  has  so  long  estranged  Jews,  Turks,  and  other  un- 
believers, from  the  Christian  scheme,  and  which  still  ope- 
rates against  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  We  know 
indeed  that  those  persons  who  confess  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
God,  affect  still  to  be  sticklers  for  the  unity  of  the  god- 
head. But  if  according  to  the  orthodox  confession  of 
faith  we  acknowledge  three  persons,  consubstantial  and 
coeternal,  do  we  not  admit  a  real  polytheism  r  Religio- 
nists may  talk  what  they  will  of  persons  and  personality ; 
but,  for  our  parts,  we  are  not  sufficiently  subtle  to  separate 
the  notion  of  three  persons,  and  three  individual  e\i>- 
tences.  i  Three  />?e/?,'  as  M.  le  Courayer  remarks, . '  of 
the  same  kind,  and  perfectly  equal,  can  never  constitute 
one  person.'  The  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a 
direct  contradiction  in  terms,  and  no  gloss,  no  sophistry, 
no  craft  of  exposition  can  diminish  its  absurdity.    But 
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our  great  and  strongest  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  "not  to 
be  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  and,  if  any  person  of  compe- 
tent learning  and  discrimination  were  for  the  first  time  to 
peruse  those  Scriptures,  he  would  not  be  a  little  curious 
to  learn  by  what  obliquity  of  interpretation,  or  perversity 
of  understanding,  some  of  the  orthodox  creeds  in  Christen- 
dom could  be  derived  from  a  scriptural  source,  or  be  sup- 
ported by  scriptural  authority.  But  he  would  soon  learn 
that  the  leaders  of  sects  have  had  the  art  to  convert  the 
Scripture  into  an  instrument,  which  they  have  forced  to 
give  out  any  tune  most  favourable  to  their  avarice,  their  am- 
bition, or  their  intolerance.  The  orthodoxy  of  opinions, 
as  it  is  called,  is  generally  found  by  the  sad  recitals  of  ec- 
clesiastical history  to  be  only  another  name  for  the  vanity, 
the  selfishness,  and  inhumanity  of  sects. 

'  If/  says  the  pious  author  of  this  excellent  treatise,  '  we 
had  adhered  to  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  without  imposing 
on  believers  the  necessity  of  embracing  a  number  of  frivolous 
and  idle  speculations,  it  is  probable  that  nothing  would  have 
been  able  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  doctrine  so  reasonable  as 
that  of  christiauity. .  This  doctrine  had  converted  almost  the 
whole  civilized  world  before  the  birth  of  these  disputes,  which 
have- occasioned  obscurities  almost  equal  to  those  which  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  appeared  to  have  dispersed.  We  cannot 
deny  that  the  contentions  which  have  arisen  in  the  church  con- 
cerning the  divine  nature  (Which  must  always  be  inscrutable  to 
man),  have  thrown  more  darkness  than  light  over  the  sanctuary, 
and  have  produced  a  degree  of  confusion  in  our  religious  notions, 
which*  would  never  -have  been  occasioned,  if  we  had  never  devi- 
ated from'the  simplicity  of  the  gospel/ 

M.  le  Courayor  advises  us  to  retrace  our  steps  to  our 
point  of  separation  from  the  pure  and  simple  doctrine  of 
Christ.  This  doctrine  principally  consists  in  the  adoration 
of  one  God,  supreme,  infinite,  and  eternal;  and  in  the 
belief  of  Jes:i«,  as  the  Christ,  the  son  of  God,  and  the 
messenger  of  immortality  to  mankind. 

We  are  not  fond  of  discussing,  polemical  questions,  and 
we  always  avoid  fhein  when  it  is  in  our  power.  The  im- 
portance of  lite  present  work  demanded  a  more  than 
Usual  nbrtion  of  r-r.v  ime,  but  we  have  l.ot  bestowed  on 
it  mere  attention  Hftm  we  thought  it  deser.vedy  or  than  the 
int<Te«tr;  of  truth  seemed  to  require.  If  men  will  weave 
Ch~  li  »nitv  into  a  web  of  mystery,  it  is  notour  fault;  we 
have  often  endeavoured  to  simplify  what  it  seems  the 
labour  of  others  to  perplex.    If  we  have  not  succeeded 
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to  the  extent  of  our  wish*  tiist  console  our 

with  the  c<  have  performed  our  duty ; 

and  «  "W  b|lt  curtail  ion  of 

time.     On    u  hirli   tier   Bide  the  truth   lies,  that  side  will 
prevail;  and  if  it   be  not  on  OUfB,  ffe   heartily   hope  that 
the  triumph  of  those  on  whose  side  it  is  inny   be   sneedy 
and  complete.     We  should  be  happy  to  see  an  E 
translation  of  this  work. 


— 


Art.  III. — The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  careful h/ 
revised  and  occasionally  corrected  from  the  Arabic.  To 
which  is  added,  a  selection  of  ?iezD  Tales,  tw:c  first  trans* 
luted  from  the  Arabic  Originals.  Also  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  illustrative  of  the  Religion,  Manners,  and 
foms  of  the  Mahummedans.  By  Jonathan  Scotf, 
LL.D.Sic.     Six  Vols.     Longman,  1811. 

IT  is  long  since  all  doubts  were  cleared  away  concern- 
ing the  actual  existence  in  the  Arabic  language  of  the 
tales,  from  which  M.  Galland  made  the  selection  so  ge- 
nerally read  and  admired  throughout  Europe,  under  the 
title  of  '  The  one  thousand  and  one  Nights.'  But  al- 
though the  world  no  longer  hesitated  to  believe  that  the 
source  of  those  agreeable  fictions  was  genuine,  the  de- 
grees of  faith  attached  to  the  French  translator's  accuracy 
in  detailing  them  have  been  very  various.  Many  persons 
have  been  inclined  to  rank  him,  although  not  in  the  class 
of  absolute  impostors  (such  as  Chatterton,  Ireland,  Psal- 
manazar,  and  others),  yet  at  least  among  those  who,  like 
Macpherson,  have  so  concealed  the  truth  beneath  a  load 
of  fiction,  as  to  perplex  and  confound  where  they  do  not 
altogether  deceive.  The  learned  editor,  whose  labours 
form  the  subject  of  our  present  article,  sets  every  question 
of  this  nature  entirely  at  rest;  for,  speaking  of  the  copy 
of  the  1001  nights  procured  from  the  east  by  Mr.  Wort  ley 
Montague,  he  says  that  it  had  been  his  original  intention 
to  translate  the  whole  of  that  copy  ;  but,  he  adds, 

'  On  npen  of  .such  of  liie  tales  e$  appear  in 

M.  Gallaud  with  the  Arabic,  it  was   found  in  aith- 

full^  to  accord,  ti.  t'utlly,  a  repetition 

that  able  orientalist  could  have  produced  little,  if  any, 
for  the  gratification  of  public  curiosity;  and  therefore  the  task 
was  abandoned. 

*  The  stanzas,  elegies,  and  other  poetical  quotatwi*  which  %• 

Ciut.  Rev.  Vol,  28,  April,  1811.  B  e 
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frequently  occur  in  the  original,  M.  Galland  has  indeed  omitted- 

L *JTht  0K1SS,0n  (i" 'east  in  ,he  ""'"We  oP»»on  of  the  eZr^ 
»  not  to  be  regretted;  for  he   thinks,  that  to  the   Eorone.n 

£ft  tt'n^X0"  W0UU'  ^^  JT  a"  ^»«^KS 

nri'Jtn|U"dC,rS,an<L0'"  relish  the  superabundant  metaphor  of 
oriental  poetry   wi  hout  some  previous  acquaintance  vitl, the 

01  any    readei,  but  that  of  an   enthusiastic  orientalist    would 

roZe  ,C0TTa0  °f  C0"Sulti"«  ,he  °»''ti<ano„s  notes  ad 
comments  which  must  necessarily  (to  render  it  at  all  i„telli»i  le , 
accompany  the  translation  of  such  a  mass  of  rhyme as i,  con 
tamed  m  the  1001  nights;  nor  could  these  notes  often  be  maX 
»o  e.ear  and  explanatory  as  to  convey  to  persons  who  tavHot 

«ti^ffVr^r',8  sa,isfactory  inception  of  the  fig  * 
«t.ve  text.  To  tales  already  so  voluminous,  a  translation  of 
fhe  poetry  would  by  the  general  reader  certainly   be  felt  as  * 

Im^^ft""^ since' ifta  *»-*»■■■*  & 

1?,™2  ?t0  Pf0!*"*,  in  which  originality  must  be 

.ten  obscured,  .f  not  lost.  Metre  will  not  b£,r  the  fetters  of 
uithful  translation;  and  the  parodies,  even  cautiously  extended 

te,  whlh'inT  ^ JCaSt  3Smany  VOlume3  as  the  ,al"  ''hemselves  : 
to  which  m  European  estimation  the  editor  apprehends  that  tbev 
*  nuM  not  appear  either  as  an  illustration  or  improvement  ' 
The  poetry  of  the  1001  nights  is,  however;  not  the  comuo- 
»t.on  of  the  author,  of  the  tales,  hut  a  series  of  quotSx 
from  , uo.t  of  .he  Arabian  bards,  of  whose  work,,  good  ami 
bad,  ,t  attords  a  general  specimen.  From  the  copy  in  the  Bod' 
lc.an,  a  wel  chosen  selection  might  perhaps  be  acceptable  •  but 
the  poetical  orientalist  should,  to  deal  fairly  with  his  rt»ader 

ZIL tot|flVertapr°SC  tran»lati«»'  «  lUeral  as  possible- 
having  then  the  substance  of  the  original  before  him,  orient, 
dea,  and  imagery  could  be  distinguished  from  European  add* 
tion,  and  the  peruser  would  be  enabled  to  allot  to  the  auThor 
and  his  parodist  each  their   due  share  of  praise.     Even  the 
brilliant  efforts  of  Sir  William  Jone,   and  professor   Carlylt 
would  not  have  been  .11  accompanied  by  prose  translations      In 
heir  elegant  parodies,  what  in  the  text  filled  only  a  few  line,   i< 
lequently  drawn  out  into  very  many;  which;  however  beau- 
tiful, and  improving  on  the  original  thought,,  occasion  Ihem  to 
be  scarcely  discernible  even  by  an  orientalist/-Preface  p  J* 
This  advice  is  good,  and  deserves  to  be  noticed  bv  the 
translators  of  Celtic    Gaelic  and  Scandinavian pttfy X 
well  as  by  the  orientalists.    But,  to  return  to  M.  feallnnd 
end  to  Ins  vindication  by  our  editor  from  the  charge  of 
Having  maltreated  his  original  by  curtailment.  S 

'  Mr.  Hole,  in  jtf,  ingenious  remarks  on  the  Arabian  Night,, 
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say»,  he  was  told  by  gentlemen  conversant  in  oriental  literature. 
that  the  tales  abound  not  only  with  poetical  passages,  but  moral 
refection*,  of  which  in  M.  Galland's  translation  scarcely  a 
vestige  remains ;  so  that  from  the  incidents  alone  no  proper 
conceptions  can  be  entertained  of  those  flights  of  poetry  or 
elegancies  of  diction  which  adorned  the  original,  and  rendered 
it  an  object  of  national  admiration. 

« That  the  original  abounds  in  flights  of  poetry  is  true;  but, 
as  before  observed,  they  are  not  the  composition  of  the  authors 
of  the  tales,  and  would  to  the  European  reader  have  been 
wearisome  digressions  from  the  narratives,  instead  of  being  con- 
sidered as  illustrative  improvements  to  them.  As  for  elegance 
of  diction,  it  is  no  where  aimed  at ;  nor  but  very  seldom  do  any 
moral  reflections  appear  in  the  1001  nights.  The  whole  of  the 
tales  are  delivered  in  the  plain  unornamented  language  of  fa- 
miliar conversation,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  vul- 
gar, such  as  was  used  by  the  story-tellers,  who  were  most  pro- 
bably their  inventors,  and  long  their  traditional  preservers; 
from  their  delivery,  in  all  likelihood,  and  in  their  unstudied 
phrases,  they  were  at  length  committed  to  writing.' — Preface, 
p.  xiv. 

M.  Galland  thought  tliat  the  original  1001  nights  had 
consisted  of  thirty-six  parts,  of  which  that  portion  which 
he  himself  obtained  and  translated  comprized  only  four. 
But  Dr.  Scott,  who  has,  compared  Galland's  translation 
with  three  distinct  copies  of  the  Arabic,  says  he  is  inclined 
to  believe  '  that  the  original  consisted  of  a  far  smaller 
number :  and  that  upon  the  original  stock  various  novel- 
lists  of  the  Moosulmaun  world  have  engrafted  their  per- 
formances.' This  supposition  only  will  account  for  the 
great  variations  to  be  observed  in  all  the  copies  yet  dis- 
covered, '  no  two  of  which  w ill  probably  be  found  to 
accord.' 

Having,  from  the  considerations  above  detailed,  relin- 
quished his  design  of  a  complete  retranslation,  Dr.  Scott 
then  confined  his  thoughts  to  translating  the  remainder  of 
tile  tales  in  Mr.  Montague's  copy ;  but,  to  use  his  own 
words, 

•  Vexatious  indeed  was  his  disappointment  as  an  orientalist, 
who  had  fancied  that  in  seven  volumes  of  Arabic  copy  of  the 
1001  nights,  he  possessed  a  treasure  which  would  amply  repay 
the  kibour  of  research,  on  discovering  upon  perusal,  that  far  the 
greater  part  of  them  was  unfit  to  appear  in  an  English  dress. 
Very  many  of  the  tales  are  both  immoral  and  indecent  in  the 
coastruction ;  and  of  others  the  incideuts  are  too  meagre  and 
puerile  to  interest  an  European  reader  of  any  taste^ however  they 

Bz2 
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or  theassemblage  of  a'cam,,  of  1  an  ***?*  ™ff<*>'°u3e, 

fiSss^aass  i^ in  a  ■-*&«£ 

1790,  which  I  ,.!„■?)?  rJMaga,Z'ne'  dated  February, 
volu/nes/bcars  ;;;yPS±eiln  tI,e  ''PPendix  to  theJe 
neral  fidelity  of  fi^wV  !  T  testlmo"y  to  the  ffe- 
i>r.  Scott  lis  Le  fn  <\'  f  railS-,at'0n'  Sofaras  *  8*M» 
however  tl  a the lea™,?^ "*  r^J?''-  *  8* 
obliged  to  suppress,  fr™  1  frenchman  »"nd  himself 
great  licentSe^ of  I  scfn^s  °»  account  of  their  too 

someothes"virch0^httnTPt,01n;  that  he  '"^  omitted 
*ive  of  o,  ,W  i        ,  »       ° I,ave  been  reta  ned  as  expres- 

SCi£r;a"d  ^at  he  has  ?wR 
guageas  SSffiML?'^  ""  exube™nce  of  la»' 
pean  reader  tha is,,   ahll £a    c.ommenta»:v  for  the  Euro- 

With  respecuo  1  „i     ■  e  charac«erof  the  drama.' 
Nights,  3isChed°i ,  ? hele^l^'r V,0"  *,«**■■ 
that  anions-  «  consider AlV  n,  ,,,  h   '     S  U"SSeli  ,nfoms»S 
lected  bv  him   ,Lt    £     22 ber  ot  separate  tales  col- 

and  the  Art*  an<*  •  th  ;w«,>  ,i  U'?C'T "e  third  of  the  second, 
adds,  that  tl'H'teonth  ol  the  third  volumes.    He 

by  M.  Galland.  On  tlie  ,mm™  v  Iarge  collect.on  mentioned 
bei»«  made  from  £Sfi J  not Tv  dXre°nt  f  '  ^  W*0" 
assumed  of  amplification  °e^\  >  "*  mme> the  liberty 

*  exceed  that  'of  ESSCSSSSSSSSS  Sf?  * 

tion  rofSthets!n4f  hfe  ffiJS^f  ^  the  ««p- 
ticitvofthestoiis^wr.^^  "r-  R)  the  authen- 
i*  very  questionable  t^  ^l  °f  the  co»tinuat,on 
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•f  them  with  the  Persian  text,  from  a  MS.  of  his  own;  by  read- 
which,    the  liberties  M.  Cazotte   has  taken  iri   the   talc  oi 


e  been  raised  on  the  foundation  of  some  Arabic  MS.;  but  the 
rstructujT  is  any  thing  but  oriental.' 

The  cbpy  brought  by  Mr.  Montague  from  the  East,  *  at 
the  sale  of  whose  collection  it  was  purchased  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  White,  of  Oxford,  afterwards  transferred  to 
Dr.  Scott,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library,'  is 
distributed  into  seven  volumes.  The  contents  of  each  of 
these  are  arranged  in  the  appendix.  The  two  first  contain 
many,  but  not  near  all,  of  the  stories  translated  by  Galland. 
Most  of  those  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  have  either 
been  translated,  or  abridged,  by  Dr.  Scott  in  the  sixth  of 
the  present  edition.  The  sixth  and  the  seventh  remain, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  untranslated,  we  suppose  for 
tile  reason  with  which  Dr.  Scott  has  furnished  us  in  the 
preface. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the 
labours  bestowed  by  Dr.  Scott  on  the  present  edition,  for 
which  we  should  have  to  render  him  our  thanks,  even 
though  he  had  not  furnished  any  additional  tales  for  our 
amusement;  for  he  has,  in  a  well  written  and  well  arranged 
introduction,  compiled  together  a  great  deal  of  information 
collected  by  former  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  rebgion, 
manners,  anil  characters !  of  the  Moosulmaun  nations,  and 
from  the  same  sources  added  a  sufficient  number  of  expla- 
natory and  illustrative  notes  to  each  volume,  without  over- 
loading the  press  and  tiring  out  the  patience  of  his  readers  by 
any  unnecessary  cdpibusness  of  quotation,,  according  to  the 
pre\iailing  practice  of  these  days  of  editorsliip. 

The  sixth  volume,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  is  occu- 
pied entirely  by  tales  now  translated  for  the  first  time  from 
the  Montague  MSS.  and,  though  they  sufficiently  convince 
us  that  M.  Galland  had  left  very  little  cream  to  be  skimmed 
by  his  successors,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is 
enough  in  them  to  excite  and  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
admirers  of  oriental  literature.  The  story  of  Mazin  of 
Khorasaun  is  the  only  one,  however,  which,  in  point  of 
fancy  and  original  invention,  can  at  all  remind  its  readers 
of  the  exuberance  of  those  attractive  qualities  which  has  so 
enchanted  him  in  Galland's  collection.  It  is  not  remarked 
by,  and  probably  not  known  to  the  learned  editor,  that  the 
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tion  entitled  MEfctf  8Bfi&*t 


from  the  German  thoS taK  M     i I  ■  i         ,       °f  W^uS 

•Menved  trpm  Jg*£  Jgg""*    <*  **  M,  <**  to 

tarn  ,„  Aleppo,  and  by  Dr.  SW5S^£SS  f°  f 
out  the  East,   of  recitation    1,„  ™^  ^    -^  e  nei.tl  througii. 

coffee-houses  So  rec  ed  fetC  ^^  '"  the  P^« 
gesture,  we  have  LSttw'^  aPProP™»e  voice  and 
the  solo'mmtv  of  a  TnrS  ai  die  ,Z  *V  ^^  «*»» 
posed  to  heVcrv  refined In  ther  ™,'  '°  T"* *  ,,e  S"P" 
-non,,  and  there  are  ni  y  $3£dto*££*S  h"" 
sipidin  a  librarv,  would  not  tc 1  tad v  «  howevor  V 
more  fastidious 'frequenter"  of  a  l2  «f«monffthe 
readers  will  not,  5555*6  dispfti/ 'vTcon  fY 
our  .present  article  tmth  trZ  Ze  n  F^eaii  we  conclude 
eimens  of  the  ££  £        ****  *•*  *»  of  'P* 


SIMy    °F    T»E    DnOKn.V-„AaiED    SCHOOLMASTEK 

^^^S^^^^ter,  .M  fed 

was  as  careful   as   of  tL.V  I        •  '     '  whose  manners  I 

-ptosis  iK;^2iS  Zv'  a1  rke  a* 

-n„,g,„,ard^  st0od  «s  i^aajsartJss; 

-  

a  phabet,  by  trying  the  letters  on  saiTwhh  11  characters  of  an 

oW  kT'boa^  >the  »»«  "ay?  h^^^^^0;/^  chalks  upon* 
once.  «  Hnsmode,'  he  adds,  'iJSffi.W^  SRelL  and  write  ai 
pWrfcdc  Mr.'LanQaster.'  ^^riTSSSP^J  ,mitate*  bY  the  truly 
Dr.  Boll  m  the  Jfcdras  school.  Why  SEXfej  #rt  *«  ^™**J  * 
the* ( indiscreet  partisans),  instead  of  SEX'S?  ^^mmi  (or  rather 
*h,cl,  humanity  S&  ever  JngE^%  tfoffS?**?  n»ost;  noble  cause  fe 
about  the  honours  of  W^lfeS^^P  ^bole! 
can  make  any  title  whatever  to To^honm.r  I  ^5*2?*  on<>  nor  the  other 
Praise,  a  much  more  rational  Sorvto^e?h^  Md  **'  tt  is  a  f"  higher 
to  promote  the  object  which  ltEgti$$  l~t m  2CaI  «**% 
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?oic€  exclaimed,  God  have  mercy  upon  our  tutor!  to  which  I 
replied,  Mav  he  have  mercy  upon  me  and  you,  and  all  who  have 
children  !  If  any  one  of  the  boys  did  not  join  iu  this  prayer,  1 
beat  him  severely.  One  fine  afternoon  my  scholars  requested 
leave  to  visit  a  certain  garden  some  distance  from  the  town, 
which  I  granted,  and  they  clubbed  their  pittances  to  purchase 
sweetmeats  and  fruits.  I  attended  them  on  this  excursion,  and 
was  as  much  delighted  as  themselves  with  the  pleasure  they  en- 
joyed and  their  childish  gambols.^  When  evening  approached, 
we  returned  homewards,  and  on  the  way  ray  boys  having  fatigued 
themselves  with  play,  as  well  as  eaten  much  sweets  and  fruit, 
were  seized  with  extreme  thirst,  of  which  they  heavily  com- 
plained. At  length  we  reached  a  draw-well,  but  alas  !  it  had  no 
bucket  or  cord.  I  pitied  their  situation,  and  resolved,  if  possi- 
ble, to  relieve  them.  I  requested  them  to  give  me  their  turbans, 
which  I  tied  to  each  other ;  but  as  they  were  altogether  not  long 
enough  to  reach  the  water,  I  fixed  one  of  the  turbans  round 
my  body,  and  made  them  let  me  down  into  the  well,  where  I 
tilled  a  small  cup  I  had  with  me,  which  they  drew  up  repeatedly 
till  their  thirst  was  satisfied.  I  then  desired  them  to  draw  me 
up  again,  which  they  attempted,  and  I  had  nearly  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  well,  when  I  was  unfortunately  seized  with  a  fit  of 
sneezing,  upon  which  the  boys  mechanically,  as  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  do  in  school,  one  and  all  let  go  their  hold,  crossed 
their  arms,  and  exclaimed,  God  have  mercy  on  our  venerable 
tutor !  while  I  tumbled  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and 
broke  my  back.  I  cried  out  from  the  agony  of  pain,  and  the 
children  ran  on  all  sides  for  help.  At  length  some  charitable 
passengers  drew  me  out,  and  placing  me  on  an  ass,  carried  me 
home,  when  I  lanquished  for  a  considerable  time,  and  never 
could  recover  my  health  sufficiently  again  to  attend  my  school. 
Thus  did  I  suffer  for  my  foolish  pride,  for  had  I  not  been  so  te- 
nacious of  respect  from  my  scholars,  they  would  not  upon  my 
.sneezing  have  let  go  their  hold  and  broken  my  back.' 

STORY    OF    THE    WRY-MOUTHED    SCHOOLMASTER. 

*  When  the  broken-backed  »choolmaster  had  finished  his  story, 
the  old  man  with  the  wry  mouth  thus  began.  I  also,  O  sultan, 
was  a  schoolmaster,  and  so  strict  with  my  pupils,  that  I  allowed 
them  no  indulgence,  but  even  kept  them  to  their  studies  fre- 
quently after  the  usual  hours.  At  length,  one  more  cunning 
than  the  rest,  resolved  in  revenge  to  play  me  a  trick.  He  in- 
structed the  lads  as  they  came  into  school  to  say  to  me,  dear 
master,  how  pale  you  look!  Not  feeling  myself  ill,  I,  though 
surprised  at  their  remarks,  did  not  much  regard  them  on  the 
first  day ;  but  a  second,  and  so  on  to  a  fifth,  passing,  on  eacli 
of  which  all  the  pupils  on  entrance  uttered  the  same  exclama- 
tion, I  began  to  think  some  fatal  disorder  had  seized  me,  and  re 
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solved,  by  way  of  prevention,  to  take  physic.  I  did  so  the 
following  morning,  and  remained  in  my  wife's  apartments,  upon 
which  the  unlucky  lads,  clubbing  their  pittances  together  to  the 
amount  of  about  a  hundred  faloose,*  requested  my  acceptance  of 
the  money  as  an  offering  for  my  recovery,  and  I  was  so  pleased 
with  ♦he  present,  that  I  gave  them  a  holiday.  The  receipt  of 
cash  in  so  easy  a  manner,  was  so  agreeable  to  me,  that  I  feigned 
illness  for  some  days;  my  pupils  made  an  offering  as  usual,  and 
were  allowed  to  play.  On  the  tenth  day,  the  cunning  urchin 
who  had  planned  the  scheme,  came  into  my  chamber,  as  cus- 
tomary, with  an  offering  of  faloose.  I  happened  then  to  have 
before  me  a  boiled  eLrg,  which,  upon  seeing  him  enter,  I  clapped 
to  my  mouth,  supposing,  that  if  he  perceived  me  well  enough  to 
eat,  he  might  not  give  me  the  money.  He,  however,  observed 
the  trick,  and  coming  up  to  me  with  affected  condolence,  ex- 
claimed, dear  master,  how  your  cheeks  are  swelled  !  at  the  same 
time  pressing  his  hands  upon  my  face.  The  e.gs,  was  boiling 
hot,  and  gave  me  intolerable  pain,  while  the  young  nit  pre- 
tended compassionately  to  stroke  my  visage.  At  length  he 
pressed  my  jaws  together  so  hard,  that  the  egg  broke,  when  the 
scalding  yolk  ran  down  my  throat  and  over  my  beard,  upon 
which  the  artful  lad  cried  out  in  seeming  joy,  God  be  praised, 
my  dear  master,  that  the  dreadful  imposthume  has  discharged 
itself;  we,  your  pupils,  will  all  return  thanks  for  your  happy 
recovery.  My  month  \\  as  contracted  by  the  scald  in  the  manner 
you  behold,  and  1  became  so  ridiculed  for  my  folly,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  shut  up  my  school/ 


Art,  IV.—  The  Crusade  of  St.  Lewis,  and  King  Edward 
the  Martyr.  By  William  Stewart  Hose.  London, 
Longman  and  Co.  1810,  4to.  pp.  33. 

MR.  ROSE'S  attachment  to  the  tales  of  romance  is  not 
now  developed  tor  the  first  time ;  he  lias  already  sung 

*  Of  that  red  king,  who  while  of  old 
Thro'  Boldie  wood  the  chase  he  led, 
By  his  loved  huntsman's  arrow  bled/ 


*'  Faloose,  •  a  small  copper  coin  -worth  nearly  a  halfpenny.  Throughout 
tie  greatest  part  of  Asia,  offerings  are  made  from  dependants  to  superiors, 
and  from  friends  to  friends,  upon  recovery  from  illness,  festivals,  or  any 
joyful  event.  These  testimonies  are,  or  should  be,  distributed  among  thv 
religious  and  poor,* 
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*  And  well  in  modem  verse,  has  wove 
Paithenopex's  mystic  love.' 

Introduction  to  1st  Canto  of  Marmion. 

And  from  the  above  extract,  has  evidently  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Scott  in  favour  of  his  poetical  pretensions. 

These  two  ballads,  for  they  are  to  be  classed  under  this 
head  of  poetry,  appear  to  us  not  to  possess  any  considerable 
claim  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  lovers  of  the  muse. 
Disfigured  bv  no  glaring  faults,  and  with  an  easy  and  occa- 
sionally spirited  now  of  versification,  they  excite  little  or 
no  interest,  amuse  by  no  unexpected  incident,  or  please  by 
many  novelties  of  imagination  or  expression.  We  have 
turned  from  them  rather  with  a  sensation  of  indifference 
than  dislike,  and  certainly  not  without  some  regret,  that 
Mr.  Rose,  to  whom  we  give  credit  for  having  had  a  Par- 
nassian dream,  should  not  have  exercised  his  poetical 
talent,  in  some  species  of  poetical  composition  more  con- 
ducive to  his  own  fame,  and  our  gratification.  The  con- 
cluding lines  of  the  first  ballad,  proceeding  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Crusader,  rise  rather  above  the  mediocrity  of  the 
preceding  parts. 

'  Victor  in  the  strife,  02*  worsted 

In  the  battle's  doubtful  shock, 
Ne'er  for  Shiraz  wines  I  thirsted, 

Or  the  snows  of  Haffner's  rock, 

*  Less  I  thought  to  quite  my  labour 

With  the  wanton's  practised  glstace, 
When  the  spirit  stirring  tabor 

Wakes  the  loose  Egyptian  dance. 
— '  Gracious  God  !  when  I  have  panted 

To  behold  the  descent  fail, — 

— To  behold  thy  red  cross  planted 

On  thy  chosen  city's  wall. 

*  That  divine  desire  Mas  singled, 

Winhow'd  from  each  baser  scope, 
v      Never  worldly  passion  mingled 

With  that  great  and  glorious  hope/     P.  9. 

The  murder  of  Edward  the  Martyr  at  the  gates  of  CoHje 
Castle,  is  more  embellished  as  a  story  than  the  preceding, 
and  the  singleness  of  the  fact  is  relieve  by  a  poetical  detail 
of  the  rrodigies  which  ensued,  and  the  penances  performed 
by  Elfrith.  Of  these  two  ballads,  this  is  considerably  the 
best,  but  we  doubt  whether  a  few  stanzas  well  expressed, 
©r  an  easy  and  sonorous  rhyme  will  prove  a  sufficient 
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temptation  to  induce  a  reader  to  undergo  a  second  perusal 
The  following  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  its  merits : 
Elfrith,  who  is  the  person  here  described,  had  been  ha- 
rassed since  the  assassination  of  Edward  by  prodigies  in 
various  forms. 

'  Of  spirit  proud  to  do  or  bear. 
She  strove  to  wrestle  with  despair, 

'Twas  vain!  with  holier  thought, 
She  pave  the  fruitless  struggle  up, 
And  in  religion's  healing  cup, 

Her  last-left  comfort  sought. 

'  Then  built  she  Ambresbury's  pile. 
And  after  Worn-ell's  cloister'd  aisle 

Rose  at  her  hest,  and  there, 
She  ever  with  herself  at  strife. 
Wore  out  the  remnant  of  her  life, 

In  penitence  and  pray'r. 

1  But  these  are  past  away,  their  stone* 
Now  fence  the  lowly  peasants  bones, 

Or  piece  some  ruin'd  grange  j 
Nor  less,  O  Purbeck,  on  thy  hills 
Time,  which  all  earthly  wonder  spillg, 

Hath  wrought  portentous  change. 

'  Thy  marble  wastes,  whose  rocks  among 
Tall  oak,  and  tufted  chesnut  sprung, 

From  many  a  rifted  seam, 
Thy  wavy  forests  round  in-isled, 
Holt  upon  holt  sublimely  piled 
The  sylvan  lawn,  the  covert  wild, 

Sound  like  a  poet's  dream. 

•  Thy  russet  lawns  impaled  with  rocks, 
And  speckled  o'er  with  straggling  flocks 

Are  open  to  the  storm  ; 
And,  Corfe,  down  toppled  are  thy  towers, 
And  in  thy  roofless  hall  and  bowers, 

The  hare,  and  coney  fourm/ 

Mr.  Rose  occasionally  indulges  himself  in  the  use  of 
obsolete  expressions,  a  custom  very  prevalent  with  modern 
poets,  especially  those  who  revel  in  romantic  fictions,  or 
who  have  inhaled  the  air  of  North  Britain.  This  custom 
undoubtedly  gives  an  air  of  antiquity  to  an  old  tale,  which 
is  its  only  recommendation,  but  where  the  poet  purposely 
withdraws  himself  from  the  times  and  scenes  he  describes, 
and  even  delineates  the  present  state  of  the  country  as 
contrasted  with  its  former  state,  as  Mr.  Rose  contrasts  the 
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barren  nakedness  of  the  modern  Dorset  downs,  with  the 
1  wavy  forests'  which  grew  there  in  Edward's  days,  he 
lv  destroys  all  the  effect  that  could  result  from  the  air 
of  antiquitv,  the  verd  antique,  which  he  has  been  at- 
tempting to  encrust  on  his  performance.  Few,  if  any 
readers  were  ever  deceived  by  this  antiquity  of  language, 
but  they  attach  to  it  an  idea  of  consistency,  of  propriety, 
which  makes  them  willing  or  rather  anxious  to  be  im- 
posed upon,  and  this  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the 
poet ;  but  where  the  fallacy  is  openly  obtruded  on  their 
notice,  it  becomes  impracticable  any  longer  even  to  en- 
courage the  deception. 

It  is  our  duty,  before  we  take  leave  of  these  pages,  to 
notice  an  advertisement  at  the  conclusion  of  them,  in 
which  the  author  pleads  not  guilty  to  a  charge  of  plagia- 
rism from  Marmion  in  his  '  red  king,'  which  charge  has 
been  preferred  against  him  in  a  critical  court.  Mr.  Rose 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  his  friend  Mr.  Scott  for 
suggesting  to  him  the  idea  of  those  stanzas.  It  appears 
however  by  this  declaration,  that  Parthenopex  and  the  red 
king  were  out  of  the  author's  hands  before  the  appearance 
of  Marmion.  Mr.  Rose  therefore  does  not  have  recourse 
to  the  difficulty  often  of  distinguishing  between  memory 
and  imagination,  as  an  excuse  ;  but  refers  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  fact,  as  its  refutation. 


Art.  V. — Brief  Remarks  on  the  Character  and  Compo- 
sition of  the  Russian  Army,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Cam- 
paign  in  Poland  in  the  Veart  1806  and  1807.  By  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  aid-de-camp  to  the  King;  Knight  of 
the  Military  order  of  Maria  Theresa^  <$c  S?c.  S?c.  Lon- 
don, Egerton,  1810,  4to. 

THE  battle  of  Austerlitz  w  as  fatal  to  the  military  glory 
of  Russia.  Before  that  event  it  was  as  generally  credited 
throughout  Europe,  as  it  was  confidently  asserted  by  the 
Russians  themselves,  that  their  infantry  was  the  first  in 
the  world.  The  Russian  soldiers  were  indeed,  in  conse- 
quence of- the  severity  of  their  discipline,  reduced  some- 
what, nearer  to  the  level  of  mere  machines  than  those  of 
any. other  European  nation,  and  were  impelled,  by  the 
terror  of  punishment  alone,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
undertakings  which  appeared  to  be  next  to  impossible. 
It  was,  however,  discovered  in  the  plains  of  Moravia,  that 
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Russia  had  carried  to  too  great  an  excess  the  mental  de* 
gradation  oi*  her  soldiery  ;  among  whom  reason  was  so 
entirely  subdued  by  the  tyranny  of  command,,  that  men 
naturally  shrewd,  exhibited  symptoms  of  stupidity  on 
those  occasions  of  trial  which  arose  from  the  circumstances 
of  that  unfortunate  battle. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson's  work  is  written  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  to  the  Russian  armies  the  estimation 
in  which  they  were  formerly  held,  and  of  shewing,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  ill  success  of  their  endeavours  in 
support  of  the  freedom  of  the  north,  they  still  constitute 
the  nucleus  which,  by  the  accession  of  the, other  continental 
powers  which  are  secretly  disaffected  towards  France,  will 
swell  to  a  force  and  a  size  which  will  be  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  efforts  of  that  gigantic  power,  and  of  restoring 
the  cause  of  national  freedom. 

We  must,  however,  candidly  declare  at  the  outset  of 
our  work,  that  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  zeal  appears  to  us  to 
be  so  little  tempered  with  discretion,  and  his  admiration 
so  little  corrected  by  judgment,  that  we  can  very  seldom 
coincide  with  him  in  opinion,  and  am  even  sometimes 
compelled  to  draw  conclusions  very  opposite  to  his  from 
the  self-same  premises.  We  produce  without  selection 
an  anecdote  from  almost  the  Jirsi  page  of  his  work,  in 
justification  of  our  sometimes  disagreeing  with  him ;  and 
we  are  deceived  if  our  readers  will  not  join  with  Us  in 
reprobating,  rather  than  in  extolling  the  conduct  of  the 
Russian  commander. 

'  No  carnage/  says  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  p.  2,  *  intimidates  its 
warriors ;  bullets  may  destroy,  but  the  aspect  of  death  awes 
not,  even  when  a  commander's  evident  error  has  assigned  the 
,  station.  *  Comrades,  go  not  forward  to  the  tieuc-lres,"  cried 
ont  a  watering  party  to  an  advancing  detachment ;  "  retreat  with 
us  or  you  will  be  lost,  for  the  enemy  are  already  in  possession." 
"  Prince  Potemkin  must  look  to  that,  for  it  was  he  who  gave  us 
the  order;  come  on,  Russians,"  P6fftto4  the  commander,  and  he 
and -his  men  marched  forward,  and  perished  the  victims  of  their 
courageous  sense  of  duty/ 

The  name  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  celebrity  from  the.  circumstance  of  his  first 
publication  having  attracted  the  attention  of  Buonaparte 
nimself,  who,  as  we  are  reminded  in  the  preface  of  the 
present  work,  dirtcted  his  ambassador  at  our  court  to 
niake  a  remonstrance  for  the  suppression  of  certain  heavy 
charges  which  were  brought  against  him,  and  for  the  ptf- 
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nishment  of  the  accuser.  The  accusations  did  not  indeed 
originate  with  SW  Robert  Wilson :  they  were  iirst  pro- 
mulgated by  Mr.  Morier,  Lord  Elgin's  private  secretary ; 
but  the  obscurity  of  this  gentleman's  situation  at  that 
time,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  having  received  a  great 
personal  affront  from  Die  French  army  in  Egypt,  occa- 
sioned his  representations  to  be  little  noticed,  or  even 
perhaps  to  be  imputed  to  a  feeling  of  resentment  rather 
than  a  regard  for  truth.  We  believe,  however,  that  his 
assertions  were  founded  on  fact;  that  General  Buona- 
parte did  actually  order  the  poisoning  of  the  French 
hospital,  when  he  found  himself  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Acre,  and  did  condemn  the  Turkish  garrison  of  Jaffa. 
to  military  execution.  We  have  heard  that  both  these 
facts  have  been  not  only  admitted  by  French  officers  of 
distinction  who  served  in' Egypt,  but  were  even  justified, 
or  at  least  attempted  to  be  justified,  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  peculiar  difficulties  in  which  the  army  w  as  placed, 
when  its  safety  depended  upon  the  secrecy  and  the  cele- 
rity of  its  retrograde  movements.  We  ourselves  are  far 
from  justifying  either  of  those  actions ;  but  we  must  al- 
low, that  there  sometimes  occur  in  war  certain  critical 
situations  in  which  the  safety  of  an  army  depends  upon 
the  immediate  decision  of  the  general,  and  in  which  the 
sacrifice  of  a  part  of  that  army  to  the  preservation  of  the 
whole  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty. 
Buonaparte  wus  placed  between  the  choice  of  evils ;  and 
we  must  suppose  that  even  he  did  not  prefer  practical 
expediency  to  theoretical  rectitude0,  without  many  struggles 
and  much  compunction. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  forced  upon  us  the  ungrateful 
task  of  recurring  to  a  subject  which  we  had  hoped  had 
passed  by,  by  reviving  his  accusations,  and  still  threatening 
the  production  of  his  proofs  at  some  future  time.  We 
would,  however,  suggest  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  that  Ge- 
neral Buonaparte  is  now  the  emperor  Napoleon,  a  power- 
ful sovereign,  and  the  inveterate  enemy  of  our  country. 
It  is  in  this  character  only  that  as  Englishmen  we  ought 
to  contemplate  him ;  and  the  onry  feelings  which  a  pa- 
triot would  tvish  to  excite  among  the  people  of  this 
country  respecting  him,  ought  to  How  exclusively  from 
these  considerations.  To  endeavour  to  make  us  hate  the 
man,  w  ith  w  hose  private  character  thank  God,  we  have 
not,  and  if  we  do  our  duty,  never  shall  have,  any  concern, 
is  womanish  resentment',  and  such  as  we  ourselves,  viri 
togati>  are  ashamed  of  witnessing  in  a  soldier. 
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tarv  Strength,  on  which,  if  wo  may  be  allowed  to  use  Sir 
Robert  Wilson's  own  unnaturalized  expressions,  Europe 
is  to  appnj/  herself  in  her  future  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. In  every  thing,  however,  which  relates  to  the 
state  of  society  and  manners  in  Russia,  to  the  degree  of 
its  actual  civilization,  its  progress  in  learning,  its  practice 
of  the  arts,  as  well  as  its  civil  and  domestic  policy,  there 
can  be  lio  comparison  between  the  two  authors ;  and  we 
rest  with  greater  confidence  on  Dr.  Clarke's  statement, 
because  we  clearly  perceive  that  his  opportunities,  as  well 
as  his  talents  for  observation,  were  more  general,  and  of 
an  order  vastly  superior  to  those  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson. 

■  Lord  Hutchinson/  says  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  p.  vi.  *  is  indis- 
putably high  authority;  and  I  am  confident  that  he  will  hold 
up  to  admiration  the  loyal  feelings,  the  patriotic  ardour,  and 
ihe  social  virtues  which  characterize  the  Russians/ 

Now,  though  we  feel  great  respect  for  the  honourable 
and  upright  character  of  Lord  Hutchinson,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  his  rank  and  his  situation  at  the  Rus- 
sian head  quarters,  as  minister  extraordinary  to  the  court 
of  Prussia,  were  by  no  means  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
know  any  thing  at  all  of  those  <  social  virtues.'  He  never 
could  have  descended  into  familiar  intimacy  with  the 
Russians,  nor  have  known  more  than  the  superficies  of 
fye  manners  of  the  nobility,  and  the  mere  external  dp- 
pearance  of  the  people.  The  same  objection  applies  to 
the  testimony  of  the  other  noble  lord  and  honourable 
gentleman  whom  Sir  Robert  enumerates  in  a  note  in 
p.  viri ;  for  none  of  them,  it  appears  to  us,  could  have 
studied  life  and  maimers  out  of  full  dress,  still  less  should 
we  choose  to  form  our  opinion  of  the  manners,  or  even 
of  the  hospitality,  of  the  Russians,  from  the  report  of  the 
iix  Englisli  gentlemen  who  were  dazzled  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  Count  Scherematow,  by  whom  they  had  been 
invited  to  an  entertainment,  where  twelve  hundred  per- 
sons were  served,  through  an  inexhaustible  change  of 
covers  and  services,  on  the  family  plate. 

We  ourselves  have  some  pretension  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  manners  of  Russia,  founded  on  actual  experience; 
and  though  we  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  of  the 
want  of  kindness  from  the  nation  in  general,  and  of  hos- 
pitality from  those  to  whose  intimacy  we  were  introduced, 
yet,  taking  into  our  view  the  whole  of  the  people,  we 
cannot  but  assent  to  the,  assertion,  that 
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'  they  are  barbarians  of  a  debased  and  grovelling  character/ 
'  Thousands  in  this  metropolis,'  says  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  p.  x. 
'  will  declare,  that  so  far  from  any  aspect  of  misery,  Peters- 
burgh  presents  a  spectacle  of  astonishing  grandeur  and  grow- 
ing prosperity ;  and  that  scarcely  one  beggar  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets,  containing  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants/ 

Sir  Robert  ought,'  however,  to  have  borne  in  mind, 
what  he  himself  mentions,  that  with  an  exception  too  tri- 
fling to  be  noticed,  the  population  of  the  Russian  empire 
consists,  of  nobles  and  of  slaves,  and  that  the  care  of 
providing  Men  ou  mat,  for  slaves  in  their  old  age  and  in- 
firmities, is  imposed  by  law  on  their  masters.  Now  does 
not  this  regulation  of  itself  sufficiently  account  for  the 
absence  of  beggars  from  the  streets  of  St.  ^Petersburgh, 
without  ascribing  it  to  any  extraordinary  prosperity  ?  The 
grandeur  of  St.  Petersburgh  indeed  astonishes  the  tra- 
veller, tmt  let  him  penetrate  inland  to  the  distance  of  only 
fifty  versts,  and  he  will  immediately  discover,  that,  in 
order  to  support  the  magnificence  of  the  city,  the  coun- 
try is  drained  to  its  dregs.  We  do  not  indeed  agree  with 
Dr.  Clarke,  that  the  peasants  are  reduced  by  the  avarice 
of  their  masters  to  eat  i  the  bark  of  trees,  chaff,  and  other 
refuse.'  On  the  contrary,  we  have  always  found  the 
peasantry,  into  whose  cottages  we  frequently  went,  clothed, 
lodged,  and  fed,  rather  better  than  worse,  than  the  free 
labouring  poor  in  our  own,  or  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  But  nothing  was  left  on  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  except  what  wai  absolutely  necessary  for  subsist- 
ence :  and  in  a  tour  of  nearly  three  thousand  versts,  we 
did  not  meet  with  more  than  twenty  dwelling  places,  out 
of  the  provincial  cities,  which  could  be  called  by  any  other 
name  than  cottages. 

The  system  of  slavery  had  been  immoveably  established 
in  Russia  at  the  period  when  Peter  the  Great  first  dreamed 
of  civilizing  his  people ;  and  though  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  inimical  to  every  honourable  and  dignified 
feeling  in  both  classes  of  society,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  means  of  abolishing  it  is  a  problem  of 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  the  practical  statesman.  We 
therefore  agree  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  that  'the  greatest 
misfortune  which  could  liefall  the  Russian  people  would  be 
a  sudden  and  general  emancipation,'  particularly  if,  as  he 
supposes,  a  government,  however  philanthropic  in  its  in- 
tentions, would  not  be  able  to  devise  any  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  aged;  but  w* 
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differ  from  him  totally  and  unconditionally  on  his  assump- 
tion, that,  because  i  manumitted  slaves  return  in  old  age 
to  implore  an  asylum  from  their  .former  masters;1  this 
circumstance  proves  any  thing  else  than  c  the  debased  and 
grovelling  characters'  which  slavery  necessarily  gene- 
i-itv*,  and  which,  in  Europe  at  least,  is  to  he  found  among 
the  Russian  people  only. 
Besides  Dr.  Clarke, 

1  there  is  another  writer/  says  Sir  Robert  Wilson, { who  charges 
Russia  with  religious  persecutions  in  Poland,  and  who  intro- 
duces an  erroneous  note  on  the  subject  to  correct  a  supposed 
error,  thus  making  the  blind  to  lead  the  blind ;  for  of  all  the 
countries  in  the  world  there  is  not  any  one  whose  toleration  is 
so  systematically  established, — where  religious  worship  is  exer- 
cised with  such  perfect  freedom/     P.  xi. 

The  allusion  contained  in  this  passage  is  not  enough 
above-board  for  us  to  discover  the  author  who  has  excited 
the  displeasure  of  the  worthy  knight  of  Maria  Theresa* 
The  passage  which  we  have  quoted  is,  however,  the  d 
propos  with  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  c  in  his  great  and 
inalienable  attachment  to  the  Russian  nation/  introduces 
a  laboured  justification  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  instead 
of  an  apology  for  that  monstrous  and  impolitic  measure. 
Previously  to  animadverting  on  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  state- 
ment, we  shall  cursorily  observe  to  him,  that  the  toleration 
of  the  Russian  government  is  less  complete  than  he  sup- 
poses it  to  be.  It  indeed  seems1  to  consider,  that  all  re* 
ligions  c  are  prdained  of  God/  and  tolerates  them  indis- 
criminately; but  it  allows  of  no  conversion,  except  to  that 
of  the  Greek  church,  the  predominant  religion  of  the 
empire.  The  Jew,  the  Mahometan;  and  the  Pagan,  are 
not  permitted  to  become  efrthfcr  protestants  or  catholics ; 
and  can  find  no  protection  from;  religious  persecution,  if 
they  quu?  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  except 'within  the  pale 
of  the  national  church.  We  remember  an  instance  where 
the  daughter  of  a  Jew,  who  wished  to  marry  a  catholie, 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  do  away  the  restraint  of 
parental  authority,  to  undergo  the  ceremony  of  baptism 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Russian  church,  but  she  was 
not  allowed  to  make  a  nearer  approach  to  the  faith  of  her 
husband;  and  Yoltaire,  in  his  history  of  Peter  the  Great, 
relates  an  instance  of  cruel  persecution;  which  was  in- 
flicted by  the  czar  himself,  on  a  courtier  who  had  dared  to 
renounce  the  Greek  for  the  Latin  religion. 

Chit,  Rev.  Vol.  22,  April,  1811.  C  c 
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'  Poland/  says  our  author,  n.  xiv.  «  was  nai-t,»,™~i 
render    her   a   less   formidable   aStato?  to   th -  It  "  • to 

Thetne!Tsr,iiIaJ%US>  f0r,  *}e  partition  <*  Poland! 
iiie  general  spirit  of  Europe  led  to  encroachment    ,,»„ 

pation,  and  conquest;    antfits  political  svftem  L«  /" 

implied  agreement  of  all  the  state!,  in Tde7 KheTthis 

turbinwhm.breakmf  °Ut  in  Particular  mstancesr^d  £ 
P,T„?     f  gen«ar  economy  of  the  European  republ  c 
Poland    alone,   instead   of  affitatino-   the   m.i»iS    • 
powers,  had  confined  its  turbulence  ?o   ts  domefuS^ 

such  was  its  dread  of  tyranny  that  almost  nil  til  VU-2  J' 
tions  were  razed  and  disUtfed  immiZttytXtr" 
ffl.nat.on  of  a  war;  and  that  it  voluntarily^  kept  behinJ 
the  general  .mprovement  of  the  military  system  of  Eu- 
rope rather  than  maintain  a  standing  armyf  whkh  m.Vhf 
possibly  be  misapplied  by  the  ambition  of2ei,  S  to  fhe 
subversion  of  their  national  privileges.  Such  wire  Ihe 
defects  inherent  in  the  Gothic  system  of  government  wWK 
in  Poland  was  upheld  almosti  its  priSeTta  'e  and 
these  defects  necessarily  prevented  it,  tLughout  he  whole 
of  its  history,  from  abusing  its  independent  with  reject 

St  organized  so  as  to  resist  invasion,  and  by  a  n£ 
S  of  WtT'K  hat  the  ^P^ntative  of  Poland  auhe 
%££.**  I    Petersbur?  was*  obliged  to  listen  with  reve- 

Emnref,  rlT^  SUCVS-  that  ^hich  ™*  used  by  tte 
fcmpregs  Catherine,   whose   speech  Sir  Robert    Wile™ 

toTt;\T»th4:?nbatT' p-  -^s  4™ 

»«  »  oe  the  vilest  and  most  atrocious  mockery  that  ever 
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disgraced  the  mouth  of  a  woman,  and  it  was  owing  to  the 
same  causes,  that  when  Russia,  in  the  anger  of  heaven, 
had  adopted  '  the  general  spirit  and  political  system  of 
fcurope%  she  dared  to  avow  it  to  he  a  part  of  her*  '  divine 
mission,  to  subject  to  her  dominion  an  independent  and 
unoffending  people. 

Is  there  indeed  a  single  argument  which  Sir  Robert 
»*  llson  uses  to  justify  the  interference  of  Russia  in  the  re- 
ligious disputes  of  Poland,  which  might  not  equally 
apply  to  the  present  situation  of  England  with  respect  to 
France  and  Ireland  >  We  may  add,  however,  for  the  in- 
struction of  such  person  as  mav,  like  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
imagine,  that  any  goou  can  result  from  the  cause  of  tole- 
ration being  supported  by  a  foreign  power,  that  the  state 
iw  K^"  b->'  himself  during  the  campaign  of 
1806  and  1807,  when  it  was  torn  to  piecls  by  the  ravages 
ot  three  fenushing  armies  in  the  depth  of  winter,  isawhole- 

^T™fSOc  p  th°Se  (if  ,^here  be  an^  who  >vish  to  see  the 
example  of  Russia  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  Great 
Britain. 

,;l'IioeiRrSi!ian,,ySiem  of  govel™ent  is  wise,  behevolent,  and 
angularly  liberal,  when  conquest  has  incorporated  new  posses- 
sions in  its  empire— for  Russia  subdues  the  spirit  of 'revenue '  and 
Zn£?ofefeCt7S  °/ "-  -»queredPby  m"3S 
"awsV  2".     P  xvif  reSpeCt  f°r  nati°"al   CUS'0ms  and 

*J$k  f  idence,of  this  conduct,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  ob- 
serves, that  none  ofthe  conquered  provinces  eitherrevolteq, 

tL  nf\S h°^d  rDy  S^mpc°m  °£  disaffection  during  the 
time  of  Russia  s  distress,  when  her  armed  force  was  ad- 
Robert  WiWn  l°?k*riWM  however'  assure  S- 
whil  the  R"Lfat  Dr>  ClaX}e,s  accomt  of  f'e  desolation 
rYimL •  4  •S,,a"  co"quests  have  extended  over  the 
Wm  th'at1Sthnnrtly  a<^<ite  a«d  we  beg  leave  to  rem  nd 
SmtrvEJ V?T7C!T  °f  t,,e  dvil  i-'habitants  of  any 
u °Z?elffiZn\°{  t.ed'°US  PreParation,  so  that  nothing 
ion  Vff  f •.•  t0  ro.useeven  a"  oppressed  popula? 
toon  to  acts  of  hostility  against  an  established  government 

Se  tlow  not  Sz^rt  Wilson  %^S5® 

IV  Ji  >rce  ,which  Russia  could  bring  against  the 

French  was  less  than  ninety  thousand  «!»„ 
not  the  authority  of  the  Empress  Catharine  terself  that 
the  peace  estabushment-the  military  force  „SrVfo- 
Sar TnT  'TT^y  within  the  empire,  Z7ol  le% 
havefc'n  "eft  i„dAhOU9and  ^  *  tbat  an  « 

CcS 
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111  the  other  parts  of  his  work.     We  shall h£»  f  i         £• 
remarks  on  the  composition  of  the  RuSan  army^  "P  *" 

athl^^fb^en^Ss^^^ir^y  T^d  S 
bodily  strength,  but  I^Sy  of  X^tar^^ft,tl,  ^J 
countenance  and  complexion  inured  to  th»,'  "i  martlal 
and  hardship  to  the  ^rsS  "St  food*  toTrcffor  d"" 
and  nights,  of  four  hours  repose  and  six  hour ,Z£t  "' d,y* 
tomed  to  laborious  toils,  and  the  carriage  „f  h.T  k'  T™' 
ferocious  but  disciplined,  obstinatelX^e  an \  ZeX^i 
enthusiastic  excitement,  devoted  to  their  ^Z       a  ?        •    f 

On  the  whole,  this  account  is  tolerably  accurate  •  tfc„™ 
are  however,  some  few  errors  which  oulht^^J-1 
He  .s  wrong,  for  instance,  in  say  ng,  that  th^ "solZrl'?1' 
««  o/  ,fc,rt  xtatere  for  h'e  himself  elkus  that  th-  T 
chosen  out  of  a  numerous  peasantryT  with  such  a  fe^ 

The  following  is  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  account  of  rt,. 
mode  of  raisme  recruits  in  Russia,  which  may  serve  asf 
specimen  of  what  seems  in  his  opinion  to  constftute  fin^ 
TT^'ir  whe»eve'-  he  feels  warm  with  hTsub  ect  hk 
S*£SJ3£?  b0ilS  fW  «"  **■*«  «Sg  | 

«rofmeenteCThing  ^J***? '**** '»  «<*  by  volunteer 
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is  passed  in  general  grief,  and  each  family  is  in  unaffected  afflic- 
tion at  the  approaching  separation  of  a  son  or  a  brother.  But 
no  sooner  is  the  head  of  the  reluctant  conscript  shaved,  accord- 
ing to  military  habit,  no  sooner  is  he  recognized  as  a  defender  of 
his  country,  than  the  plaints  and  lamentations  cease,  and  all 
his  relatives  and  friends  present  articles  of  dress  or  comfort  to 
the  no  longer  reluctant  recruit ;  then  revel,  with  the  music  and 
the  dance,  takes  place,  until  the  moment  arrives  when  he  is  to 
abandon  his  native  home,  and  the  adored  tomb  of  his  fathers ; 
with  cheers  the  eternal  farewell  is  mutually  expressed,  and  the 
exulting  soldier  extends  his  regards  to  his  country,  and  devotes 
his  new  life  to  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  his  sovereign  and 
Russia.  This  moral  death,  this  military  resuscitation,  is  a  phe- 
nomenon generated  aud  perpetuated  by  patriotism,  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  Russian  action,  which  cheers  him  in  hard- 
ship and  animates  him  in  danger.'     (P.  11.) 

i 

The  concluding  passage  is  wonderfully  sublime !  We 
must  not,  however,  suffer  some  errors  to  escape  us,  he} 
cause  they  are  bedecked  in  this  gorgeous  apparel.  It  is 
not  the  magistrates  who  select  the  recruits  from  among  the 
slaves  or  peasantry,  but  military  inspectors  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  who  levy  them  on  the  proprietors  of  estates 
according  to  the  assessment  which  is  regulated  by  the  col' 
lege  of  that  particular  department  at  Petersburg.  It  is  on 
these  occasions  that  the  basest  passions  find  room  for  their 
development,  both  on  the  part  of  the  master  and  of  the 
officer.  The  latter  fixes  his  choice  wherever  he  may  excite 
the  greatest  uneasiness  among  families  who  possess  the 
means  of  bribing  him  to  change  his  determination.  The 
former,  or  in  most  cases  his  steward,  inflicts  this  punish- 
ment of  perpetual  exile  (for  few  can  expect  to  return  after 
twenty -jive  years  service),  by  putting  forward  young  men 
to  be  enlisted  accordingly,  as  avarice  or  resentment,  or 
envy  or  lust,  may  influence  him.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  does 
not  appear  to  have  witnessed  any  of  the  scenes  which  he 
paints  in  such  brilliant  colours,  but  we  have,  and  we  can 
therefore  assure  him,  that  the  grief  and  the  complaints  of 
the  conscript  and  his  parents  do  not  end  with  the  cutting 
off  of  his  hair.  We  have  seen  the  dejection  of  a  party  of 
recruits  who  were  quitting  their  village,  and  have  heard 
the  shriekings  of  the  women  continued  for  manv  miles  along 
the  high  road.  The  patriotism  indeed  which  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  supposes  to  actuate  this  people,  so  as  to  make  them 
overcome  the  feelings  of  nature,  cannot  possibly  exist  in  a 
nation  of  slaves.  He  adds,  in  a  note,  that  such  is  the 
Russian's  attachment  to  his  home  and  his  country,  that  de~ 
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sertions  seldom  or  never  occur,  but  he  might  learn  from  our 
own  registers,  that  when  a  detachment  of  the  Russian  army 
served  in  Hanover  in  1806-7,  every  packet-boat  from 
Cuxhaven  brought  over  Russian  deserters.* 

Is  it  not  extraordinary,  as  our  author  observesj  that  any 
traveller  should  be  so  blinded  by  prejudice  as  to  assert, 
that  there  is  '  indivioual  inaptitude,'  in  the  Russian  sol* 
diery,  for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  better  materials  for  a 
military  establishment.  Brt  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  own 
account  of  the  defects  of  the  Russian  army  exhibit;,  so  much 
imperfection  in  the  system,  so  little  judgment  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  materials,  a  genius  so  cramped  by  imi- 
tatioti  and  routine,  and  such  a  dearth  of  the  science  both  of 
"war  and  of  command,  that  the  military  force  of  Russia 
seems  still  to  want  almost  all  the  essentials  of  a  regular 
army.  * 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  however,  in  the  fervour  of  his  admi- 
ration of  the  individual,  pushes  his  eulogium  almost  into 
absurdity. 

*  The  untrained  Russian,  like  the  Briton/  (risum  teneatisl) 
'  undaunted,  whilst  he  can  affront  the  danger,  disdains  the  pro- 
jection of  favouring  ground,  or  the  example  of  his  adversary, 
and  presents  his  body  exposed  from  head  to  foot,  either  to  the 
aim  of  the  marksman  or  the  storm  of  the  cannonade/     P.  2. 

1  But  although  Russian  courage  is  in  the  held  so  pre-eminent, 
a  Russian  army  in  movements  that  are  not  in  unison  with  the 
Russian  principle  of  warfare  and  Suwarrow's  practice,  presents 
to  an  enterprizing  and  even  inferior  enemy  all  the  advantages 
that  may  be  derived  from  a  state  of  disorganization  of  the  mili- 
tary frame,  and  the  most  difficult  of  human  operations  to  the 
year  1807,  was  the  conduct  of  a  Russian  retreat/ 

Can  this  be  meant  as  praise  ?  A  retreat  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  operations !  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  what 
every  commander  should  always  be  prepared  to  execute, 
and  of  which  the  continually  recurring  necessity  cannot  be 
prevented  bv  the  most  prudent  arrangements. 

To  provide  sustenance  for  the  army,  and  to  procure  relief 
for  the  sick,  are  among  the  first  duties  of  a  general.  An 
attention  to  these  great  objects  is  what  constitutes  the  chief 
difference  between  civilized  and  barbarian  warfare.     Now 


*  He  indeed  allows,  that  *  intercourse  by  the  Sclavonian  language, 
.renders  desertion  to  Hungary  more  likely.'  But  he  should  know,  that  the 
Germnji  and  the  Italian  are  not  more  unlike  than  the' Hungarian  and  Scla- 
Ionian  language. 
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it  appears,  that  these  important  concerns  never  even  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Russian  commanders.  What  offi- 
cers must  they  have  been  whose  negligence  gave  birth  to 
such  a  night  of  wretchedness  as  that  which  preceded  the 
battle  of  Eylau? 

'  The  desolating  misery  of  a  night  passed  without  food,  with- 
out any  moisture  to  quench  drought  but  the  iced  snow,  without 
any  shelter,  without  any  covering  but  the  rags  of  their  garments, 
with  bare  and  wounded  foot,  without  fuel,  without  any  consola- 
tion, and  sleep  interrupted  by  the  groans  of  the  dying,  or  pre- 
parations for  action,  not  all  this  complicated  bitterness  of  con- 
dition could  humble  the  spirit  or  weaken  the  ardour  of  this  illus- 
trious host.  Ere  morning  dawned,  they  stood  to  arms,  impatient 
for  action.'     P.  4. 

But  no  one  could  have  doubted  that  such  must  have 
bfeen  the  hardships  to  which  these  brave  fellows  would  be 
exposed  in  a  winter  campaign  in  Poland,  who  had  pre- 
viously known,  that 

'  in  the  late  war  they  carried  no  tents,  and  constantly  bivouaced 
without  shelter  in  the  depth  of  the  severe  winter  of  1797,  nor 
had  they  any  additional  covering  to  their  ragged  great  coats, 
in  which  they  always  marched/  . 

'  Their  regular  food  is  of  the  plainest  and  coarsest  quality, 
and  their  commissariat  was  so  ill-arranged,  that  even  this  issue 
was  precarious,  and  their  subsistence  depended  on  their  own  dili- 
gence, or  rather  rapine,  through  a  country  where  terror  had  in- 
duced every  inhabitant  to  fly,  and  the  anticipation  of  famine  had 
buried  many  feet  deep  under  snow  and  ground  the  pittance  des- 
tined for  the  future  maintenance  of  the  peasantry/      P.  9,  10. 

The  consequence  of  these  bad  arrangements  is  obvious 
and  natural,  and  the  information  that  *  the  wear  and  tear 
of  a  Russian  army  is  enormous,'  has  already  been  antici- 
pated by  every  reader. 

'  The  emperor/  says  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  p.  10,  ■  might  have 
increased  his  army  one-third  solely  by  the  establishment  of  an 
improved  system.  In  that  campaign,  such  an  addition  would 
have  been  decisive  of  victory/ 

Till,  therefore,  the  emperor  thinks  proper  to  adopt  these 
essential  improvements  (which  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
Russia,  and  who  know  its  system,  political,  civil,  and  mi- 
litary, to  be  rotten  at  the  very  core,  are  convinced  it  is  next 
to  impossible  that  he  should  adopt),  we  cannot  expect  that 
either  he  or  his  army  will  do  any  thing  for  the  general  good 
of  Europe,  or  in  tact  that  they  will  do  any  thing  at  all 
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besides  spreading  desolation  and   famine  over  whatever 
countries  they  may  curse  with  their  alliance. 

In  speaking  of  the  light  infantry.  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
takes  occasion  to  observe,  that  *  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a  more  beautiful  body  than  the  chasseurs  of  the  guard,  who, 
it  is  said,  come  chiefly  from  Siberia.  As  the  vicissitude  of 
of  a  Siberian  winter/  (in  which,  by  the  bye,  there  is  no  vicis- 
situde, for  it  is  invariably  dark  and  cold),  'and  the  raging 
heat  of  Asiatic  deserts  are  familiar  to  them,  they  possess 
a  national  training  and  stamina,'  (p.  IS.)  Now  surely  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  does  not  need  to  be  told,  that  because  the 
heat  is  excessive  in  the  Asiatic  deserts  of  Arabia,  it  does 
not  therefore  follow,  that  the  deserts  of  Asia  which  lie  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arctic  circle,  are  also  exposed  to 
the  same  raging  heats.-  As  for  the  natural  stamina  of  the 
natives  of  that  dreary  climate,  the  historian  Gibbon  will 
tell  him,  that  they  are  a  c  degenerate  race  of  deformed 
and  diminutive  savages,  who  tremble  at  the  sound  of  arms.* 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  describes  the  Russian  cavalry  as  the 
best  mounted  in  Europe,  the  Russian  horses  being  match- 
less for  an  union  of  size,  strength,  activity,  and  hardiness.' 
We  think  that  there  is  some  exaggeration  in  this  descrip- 
tion, as  we  are  sure  that  there  is  much  fancy  in  making 
them  '  the  descendants  of  the  celebrated  Cappadocian  breed 
introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Romans,'  and  of  the  same 
family  as  those  which  Bruce  noticed  in  Nubia.  If  the  dra- 
goon himself  is  to  be  considered  as  constituting  a  member 
of  the  cavalry,  g  we  scarcely  think  the  following  description 
reconcileable  with  the  assertion  of  its  being  the  best  in 
Europe. 

•  The  Russian  dragoon  is  entirely  an  artificial  cavalier ;  for 
the  habits  of  the  country  do  not  prepare  and  train  for  horseman- 
ship, but  art  and  attention  prevail,  and  their  success  attains  the 
essential  objects :  the  graces  indeed  are  not  sufficiently  consi- 
dered with  repaid  to  the  toes,  according  to  equestrian  laws  in 
the  best  schools,  for  they  generally  are  at  right  angles  with  their 
knees ;  but  the  seat  is  firm,  the  hand  light,  and  the  body  well 
placed/     P.  17, 

Let  us  now  pass  from  the  contemplation  of  the  indivi- 
dual cavalier  to  that  of  the  attention  which  he  receives 
from  his  government. 

4  For  above  six  months  in  the  severity  of  the  extrrmest  Po- 
land winter,  they  were  always  at  the  picquet  post  without  any 
shelter,  and  for  three  months,  or  more,  they  had  no  other  suste- 
panoe  than  what  the  old  thatch,  stripped  from/the  roofs  of  th« 
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uges,  supplied;  and  in  consequence  of  this  necessity  Poland 
sively  rendered  uninhabitable,  and  war  assumed  her 
must  frightful  aspect.'     P.  17. 

It  is  really  an  exercise  of  patience  to  contrast  this  treat- 
ment of  the  cavalry  with  that  which  their  services  deserved. 

«  In  war/  Sir  Robert  Wilson  says,  f  they  are  alert  and  intel- 
ligent; in  battle,  brave  and  capable  of  every  evolution  and  ope- 
ration :  they  charge  with  rapidity  and  union,  and  in  all  the  ac- 
tions their  loss  from  gallant  enterprise  and  efforts  was  consider- 
able:' 

and  he  corroborates  this  description  by  an  historical  detail 
of  their  conduct  on  many  trying  occasions,  which  increases 
our  admiration  not  only  of  the  gallantry  of  the  men  but  of 
the  stupidity  of  their  rulers. 

The  Russian  artillery  is  generally  understood  to  be  de- 
serving of  the  praise  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  bestows  on 
it.  We,  however,  pass  over  his  description,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain by  a  few  extracts  the  state  of  the  Cossaque  troops, 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Russian  service.  Dr.  Clarke's 
account  of  the  domestic  habits  of  these  people  is  by  no 
means  at  variance  with  that  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
gives  of  their  military  life.  They  preserve  something  like 
a  free  constitution  in  the  heart  of  a  despotic  empire,  in 
virtue  of  the  obligation  on  every  male  to  serve  gratuit- 
ously for  five  years  in  the  Russian  army. 

'  In  the  land  which  gave  him  birth/  says  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
p.  26,  '  he  is  the   peaceful  and   civilized  inhabitant,  natural  in 
his  affections  and  domestic  in  his  habits;  but  in  other  countries 
he  is  the  lawless  Scythian,  respecting  no  property  or  right/ 
P.  26*. 

?  His  military  virtues  are  splendid  in  common  with  the  Rus- 
sian nation ;  but  hereditary  habits  of  war,  and  perhaps  a  na- 
tural talent  for  that  species  of  it  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
adds  an  acute  intelligence  and  capacity  that  is  not  generally 
shared/  Nothing  can  elude  his  activity,  escape  his  penetra- 
tion, or  surprize  his  vigilance.  Mounted  on  a  very  little,  ill- 
conditioned,  but  well-bred  horse,  which  can  walk  at  the  rate  of 
five  miles  an  hour  with  ease,  or  in  his  speed  dispute  the  race 
with  the  swiftest,  with  a  short  whip  on  his  wrist  (as  he  wears  no 
spur),  armed  with  the  lance,  a  pistol  in  his  girdle,  and  a  sword, 
he  never  fears  a  competitor  in  single  combat ;  but  in  the  late 
war  lie  irresistibly  attacked  every  opposing  squadron  in  the 
« fieM.  Rut  although  the  Cossaques,  on  some  occasions,  have 
discomfited,  by  direct  attacks,  regular  cavalry,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  they  are  calculated  to  act  generally  in  lines.  Their 
service  is  of  a  different  character,  which  requires  a  greater  la- 
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titudeand  liberty  of  operation.  They  act  in  dispersion,  and 
when  they  do  re-unite  to  charge,  it  is  not  with  a  systematic 
formation,  but  en  masse,  or  what  in  Germany  is  called  the  swarm 
attack ;  but  even  then  the  order  should  originate  from  their 
own  officers,  who  best  know  their  genius" and  power,  or,  which 
is  frequently  the  case,  be  the  effect  of  a  voluntary  impulse,  that 
simultaneously  animates  the  whole  body,  and  which  is  expressed 
by  a  yell  of  excitement  more  frightful  and  terrific  than  the  war- 
hoop/   (war-whoop)  '  of   the  Canadian  savages.'     P.  29. 

'  Notwithstanding,  however,  their  military  services,  the  secu- 
rity which  their  vigilance  assures  their  army,  and  the  distress 
their  enterprizes  and  stratagems  occasion  the  enemy,  they  are 
injurious  in  countries  where  the  good  will  of  the  inhabitants  is 
of  immediate  importance,  or  where  moderation  and  regularity 
can  alone  provide  the  armies  wjth  their  subsistence.  Then  the 
Cossaques  are  too  frequently  scourges  of  terror  and  desolation, 
more  fatal  to  friends  than  foes ;  sweeping  and  devastating  in  the 
the  lawless  thoughtlessness  of  barbarian  invaders,  without  any 
consideration  of  future  necessities/  *  Every  general  officer 
wishes  to  have  Cossaques  in  front  of  his  line,  but  as  they  have 
no  authority,  no  funds,  and  a  commissariat  so  wretchedly  ar- 
ranged as  to  admit  of  no  increased  burthens,  they  cannot  pre- 
tend to  interfere  with  the  interior  economy  of  the  Cossaques/ 
*  Those  who  have  not  seen  the  achievements  of  the  Cossaques, 
may,  perhaps,  hesitate  to  credit  their  superiority  in  cavalry 
attacks ;  but  what  body,  armed*  with  sabres,  can  resist  a  lance 
projecting  above  six  feet  beyond  the  horses  heads,  sustained  by 
the  firmest  wrist,  and  impelled  with  the  activity  of  the  race- 
horse ?  The  Cossaque  is  not  first  armed  with  the  lance  when  he 
proceeds  to  war,  or  when  he  attains  manhood :  it  is  the  toy  of 
his  infancy,  and  the  constant  exercise  of  his  youth,  so  that  he 
wields  it,  although  from  14  to  18  feet  in  length,  with  the  address 
and  freedom  that  the  best  swordsman  in  Europe  would  use  his 
weapon/  '  The  equipment  of  the  Cossaque's  horse  is  light; 
a  muffle,  an  halter,  of  which  the  rein  is  always  held  in  the 
hand  that  he  may  be  instantly  attached  on  dismounting,  or  be 
led  with  facility,  the  tree  of  a  saddle,  on  which  is  bound  a 
cushion,  stuffed  with  the  Cossaque's  property,  and  on  which  he 
rides,  form  the  whole  of  his  accoutrements  and  baggage/  '  His 
dress  is  equally  simple,  a  blue  jacket  (with  a  white  frog  on  the 
cuff  or  cape),  fastened  with  hooks ;  a  pair  of  loose  trowsers, 
plaited  so  as  to  cover  and  conceal  the  opening  in  front ;  a  pair 
of  short  boots,  a  black  cap  made  of  the  unshorn  lamb,  from 
which  depends  a  red  pandour  sack,  a  plume  on  the  side  of  the 
cap,  or  what  is  more  common,  except  in  the  Attaman's  regiment, 
merely  a  cloth  cap,  with  a  kind  of  sack  hanging  behind,  in 
which  he  stuffs  his  provision  oV  other  articles,  and  a  white  or 
black  Circassian  short  cloak,  is  the  costume  of  the  Cossaque 
on  service  and  of  his  country/    P,  35. 
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1  fere  we  shall  close  our  extracts ;  for  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  harass  our  readers  with  a  review  of  the  mili- 
tary conduct  of  the  Russian  commanders  in  their  retreat 
from  Yankova  to  Friedland.  The  official  documents  of 
the  French,  the  Russians,  and  the  Prussians,  are  already 
before  the  public,  and  we  already  know,  however  the  me- 
lancholy fact  may  be  accounted  for,  that  tiie  Russian  ar- 
mies were  never  able  to  keep  their  ground  against  the  most 
scientific  commaUders  and  the  best  disciplined  soldiers  that 
the  world  has  yet  produced. 

All,  therefore,  that  Sir  Robert  Wilson  can  hope  to  de- 
monstrate by  his  sketch  of  the  campaigns  in  Poland,  is, 
that  if  the  Russian  soldiers  had  been  well  commanded, 
well  fed,  well^  lodged,  and  well  clothed  while  in  health, 
and  carefully*  attended  to  in  sickness,  they  would,  *rith 
equal  numbers,  have  been  able  to  make  such  a  stand  against 
the  French  as  would  have  arrested  their  progress.  This 
we  allow,  for  we  cannot  deny  it  of  any  European  nation, 
and  the  moral  of  the  tale  is,  that  instead  of  appuymg  our- 
selves on  the  Russians,  we  should  attend  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  own  military  system,  which  of  itself  will  en- 
able us  to  laugh  at  the  threats  of  our  enemy. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
author.  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  in  all  probability,  will  not 
quit  the  profession,  for,  like  other  dangerous  indulgencies, 
when  it  has  been  gratified  in  any  single  instance,  no 
bounds  can  be  assigned  to  the  cacoethes  scribendi.  We 
would  therefore  advise  him  in  future. to  deal  somewhat  less 
in  Latin  quotations,  and  at  least  to  learn  the  rudiments  of 
that  language  before  he  makes  another  attempt  at  original 
composition.  It  is  perhaps  presumptuous  in  us  to  interpose 
our  advice  between  that  of  Sir  Robert's  younger  brother 
and  Mr.  Howorth,  his  printer ;  but  really,  instead  of  illus- 
trating the  fact  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
Guards  being  taller  than  those  of  the  French  and  the 
Prussians  by  a  quotation  from  Virgil's  iEneid,  we  would 
have  hinted  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson  rather  to  turn  to  a  book 
of  at  least  equal  authority,  which  we  venture  to  pronounce 
tye  understands  quite  as  well  as  Virgil,  and  to  have  told 
his  readers  in  plain  English,  that c  when  Saul  stood  among 
the  people,  he  was  higher  than  any  of  the  people,  from 
his  shoulders  and  upward.' 

We  certajnly  think  it  was  rash  in  Sir  Robert  Wilson  to 
throw  in  the  teeth  of  a  learned  professor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  his  own  translation  of  the  following  passage 

from  Tacitus. 
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e  Auferre,  rapere,  trucidere,  falsis  nominibus,  impcriumy 
alque  quando  solitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  appellant.'' 

' .Under  false  pretences  they  rob,  despoil,  and  desolate 
the, empire,  and  when  they  have  rendered  it  a  desert,  they 
call  it  solitude— peace." 

Or  to  express  his  indifference  to  the  hostility  of  re- 
viewers, by  declaring  that  he  has  not  '  adopted  the  prin-. 
ciple,  laudare  Athenienses^  laudari  Atheniensibus* 

We  would  also  advise  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  instead  of 
Suffering  himself  to  be  seduced  by  a  misconception  of  the 
sublime  in  writing  into  a  style  which  so  nearly  resembles 
the  Sunday  language  of  a  man-milliner,  to  write  his  book 
in  the  same  plain,  easy,  gentlemanlike,  and  unaffected 
manner  which  we  are  persuaded  he  uses  when  he  tells  the 
story  of  those  gallant  exploits  that  will  make  his  memory 
dear  to  his  country,  when  we  hope  it  will  be  forgotten, 
that  he  ever  published  a  quarto. 


Art.  VI. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Victor 

AJficri. 

{Concluded  from  our  last.) 

THE  next  period  in  the  life  of  Victor  Alfieri  commences 
with  his  first  journey,  but  in  the  account  of  this,  as  well 
as  of  the  following  events  of  his  life,  we  shall  be  more 
sparing  in  our  details  than  we  have  been  in  the  history  of 
the  early  development  of  his  extraordinary  character. 
The  great  outlines  of  that  character  are  already  clearly 
discernible.  We  shall  abstain  from  adding  to  the  sketch 
the  less  distinguishing  traits,  and  those  lighter  shades  with 
which  the  author  has  so  laboriously  finished  his  own  effigy. 
The  chief  pleasure  which  he  experienced  on  his  first  travels 
was  driving  post  on  the  great  roads.  He  had  at  that  time 
no  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  French  was  the  language  he 
employed,  and  he  preferred  learning  English  under  an  in- 
different master  at  Florence  to  perfecting  himself  in  the 
divine  Tuscan.  He  corrected,  however,  his  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  horrible  Lombard,  or  French  U. 

'  Even  at  present/  he  says,  '  after  a  five  or  six  years'  residence 
in  France,  I  can  never  restrain  my  risible  faculty  either  in  the 
theatre  or  the  drawing  room,  when  I  behold  little  lips  drawn 
together  in  speaking,  as  if  they  were  blowing  over  boiling 
pottage.' 
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His  residence  among-  English  students,  the  great  political 
influence  of  their  country,  and  the  degradation  of  his 
own,  had  taught  him  to  be  ashamed  of  Italy  and  its  lan- 
guage. On  §t.  Peter's,  lie  remarks,  that  this  admirable 
union  of  sublime  objects  did  not-  at  first  make  such  a  pow- 
erful impression  on  his  mind  as  he  expected ;  but  his  admi- 
ration continued  to  increase,  though  he  only  became  fully 
sensible  of  the  true  value  of  so  manyi  wonders,  when  after 
being  disgusted  with  the  miserable  display  of  ultramontane 
magnificence  he  went  some  years  afterwards  to  take,  up  his 
permanent  abode  at  Rome.  In  the  midst  of  the  delights  of 
the  carnival  at  Naples,  he  felt  the  want!  or  rather;  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  his  heart  occupied  with  a  serious  passion^ 
and  his  mind  bent  on  some  ennobling  and  praiseworthy 
pursuit.  His  natural  and  evident  backwardness  prevented 
him  from  forming  friendships.'  •  The  Sardinian  Minister 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  entering  into  the  diplomatic 
line,  and  the  thought  pleased  him  \  but,  instead  of  applying 
himself  to  the  studies  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  such  an 
important  station  in  the  community,  he  contented  himself 
with  assuming  a  sedateness  of  demeanour,'  conceiving  that 
a  regular  and  orderly  behaviour  was  the  only  thing  requi- 
»ite  to  succeed  in  his  designs.  He  adds,  that  he  always 
possessed  a  certain  gravity  of  manners,  and  something 
like  regularity  in  every  thing  he  undertook ;  even  when  he 
committed  a  fault,  he  was  not  unconscious  of  the  cause. 
His  guardian  having  found  means  to  restrict  him  in  his 
expenditure,  avarice  became  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
moment.  He  would  have  denied  his  faithful  servant  what 
was  requisite  for  his  support,  and  attempted  to  perform  his 
journey  to  Venice  on  hired  mules,  reckoning  on  his  fingers 
how  much  he  could  save  by  this  management.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  ardour  and  impatience  of  his  character  overcame 
his  nascent  avarice :  he  paid  the  muleteer,  and  relieved 
from  an  intolerable  weight,  with  buoyant  spirits,  posted 
the  remainder  of  his  journey.  From  this  period,  he  informs 
us,  his  economy  was  always  untinct tired  with  avarice. 
Though  a  benumbing  torpor  had  taken  possession  of  his 
faculties,  and  his  taste  for  literature  daily  declined,  he  ac- 
quired, without  perceiving  it,  some  knowledge  of  men  and 
manners  from  the  various  scenes  he  daily  witnessed.  At 
Venice,  he  was  first  sensible  of  a  malady,  which  attacked 
his  spirits  every  spring.  He  likewise  experienced  that  his 
intellectual  faculties  varied  with  the  weight  of  the  atmos* 
phere.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  solstitial  and  equi- 
noctial winds,  he  was  always  remarkably  stupid,  and  urn-, 
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with  wf ich  [fa  eg™ h uZ^L^Z  *«  Pride 
to  diminish  the  fhame "he wouM  l"* VLf^d  hlm>  and 
had  committed,  particutart? ^ht  ^  J?  %?"■?  J" 
carried  with  him  many  Jetters  of  LtrnH  ?*  Though  he 
took  the  tronble  of  delivering tltm wt fevf  Seld°m 
them,  he  seldom  caJleda<rahi  on  *£.'„  e  d,,d  P,esent 

Mere'  addressed,  and  seX"  suffer  J T"S  °  wh°m  th*7 
finding  h.m  out  Thho^i,^^1  a°?  to  succeed  in 
certaiS  inherent  pride  and  innexfotovt''  P"**  fr°m  a 
partly  from  an  Almost  invSe  ^tiolfhl'T0'6'''  and 
quaintances.  At  Marseille^  ill  i1?^  to  ne"'  ac" 
qnented  by  a  numeroTsltpany  "TeS"  ^"T  *» 
necess  ty  of  sneaking   Si'  e  he  was  under  no 

effort:  L  ,.SSg  the  eff^oFaT  ^  I  ^'lnM 

a  greater  PWdilectio,f  for  cledythafwtr"^  hC  £ 
botes  the  indifference  with  wS.T„  tra^y-  He  attw- 
anceof  the  French  tr3ieS to  ft. "'f^ *he  P^form- 
many  subordinate  characfe^mnB,         .y't™°«ct.on  of  so 

gw2wS2553K3 

His  great  amusempnt«  ™«™  k  *i  •  sai  tern?inations. 

'  The  mean  and  wretr-hed  hifJUKi»L    *i 
tation  displayed  in  a  *XS$$&fflfe*We  «fr 
pellations  of  hotels  and  palaces    th.  «V-  l)0,1>P°us  ap- 

churchcs,  the  truly  Va,  da l-hke  ,n„«,  fHOimess  of  the  Gothic 
atres,  beside  innumereWe  o S^dES£  1*£  PUb,"C  **" 
not  the  least  disgusting  to  n.e  were  tH  <  J?CtS>  °f  which 
of  many  very  ugly  women   far  «!??  Postered  countenances 

and  elegance  of  Q  walks  a„dS '"  ft  "^  ?he  beaB,y 
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he  beheld  another  Lewis  deport  himself  much  more  gra- 
ciously in  very  different  circumstances ;  perhaps  he  would 
have  returned  thanks  to  heaven  for  having  been  an  eye- 
witness of  the  change,  had  he  not  been  convinced  that  the 
reign  of  le  penple  souverain  would  ultimately  prove  more 
ruinous  to  France  and  to  the  world  at  large,  than  that  of 
the  Capets.  He  was  enchanted  with  England,  and  with 
viewing  the  scenery,  the  simple  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  modesty  and  beautv  of  the  women,  and  above  all,  the 
enjoyment  of  political  liberty,  all  which  made  him  overlook 
its  mutable  climate,  the  melancholy  almost  inseparable 
from  it,  and  the  exorbitant  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life.  He  would  have  been  better  pleased  with  Holland,  if 
he  had  not .  previously  visited  England.  The  only  coun- 
tries in  which  he  uniformly  wished  to  fix  his  residence  were 
England  and  Italy,  because  in  the  former,  art  has  every 
where  changed  and  subjugated  nature,  and  in  the  latter, 
nature  always  appears  predominant,  and  in  its  pristine 
force  and  vigour.  The  Portuguese  Envoy  at  the  Hague, 
Joseph  d'Acunha,  in  whom  were  united  to  much  originality 
of  character,  a  well-informed  mind,  and  a  great  elevation 
of  sentiment,  first  raised  in  him  a  desire  to  increase  his 
literary  knowledge,  which  was  interrupted  for  a  period  by 
a  matrimonial  negociation,  in  which,  as  he  was  principally 
influenced  by  a  desire  of  riches,  his  happy  destiny  overruled 
his  weak  judgment  and  prevented  its  accomplishment.  At 
Vienna,  he  declined  an  introduction  to  Metastasio,  either 
from  his  usual  awkwardness,  or  from  the  contempt  which 
the  constant  habit  of  reading  French  works  had  given  him 
for  Italian  productions.  Besides,  he  had  seen  Metastasio 
perform  the  ceremony  of  genuflexion  to  Maria  Theresa,  in 
a  servile  and  adulatory  manner,  which  disgusted  Alfieri, 
who  had  his  head  then  stuffed  with  Plutarch,  and  whose 
rude  and  eccentric  notions  uniting  themselves  to  the 
passions  of  twenty,  rendered  his  character  altogether  ori- 
ginal and  even  ridiculous.  On  being  presented  to  the 
great  Frederick,  he  experienced  not  the  slightest  emotion 
either  of  surprize  or  respect,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  rising 
feeling  of  indignation,  which  became  daily  strengthened  on 
beholding  oppression  and  despotism  assuming  the  mask  of 
virtue.  In  Denmark  he  began  to  acquire  a  liking  for  the 
Tuscan  language,  on  comparing  it  with  the  hissing  nasal 
and  ffuttural  sound  of  the  Danish.  He  was  pleased  with 
the  dawnings  of  freedom  in  the  mixed  form  of  the  Swedish 
government ;  but  on  a  nearer  examination  perceived  that 
uie  poverty  of  the  four  classes,  who  possess  the  right  of 
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No  sooner  had  he  Cached  that  Asia" l*". 10nal,lberV- 
wooden  huts,  called  Petersbn  gh,  tha„  RoSr  r  ^  °* 
Vemce,  and  Florence,  rose  to  his  recollZ™  i  ^Gen°?i 
not  refrain  from  laughine     HeKkS K1     '•    n  he  could 

SMs£Sf.S-s®5£*p 

North8'  arVhese  animaI7re  neith-  S3  C&SSs 

ne£ed  an  oPPortu„it/of  fi^^&^ 

since  the  little  I  had  read  ofthem   ?1    T  '™m  J"*  works, 
little  curiosity    and  still    il«  Nevertheless,  as  I  possessed 

aku^rural  ,,,stmct  j  *wn*i  -'h„ruv;r,hta 
This£yzsd"ketan  in/ant'  *«^K 

leads  to  tLL^),-     te™"1  Poetic  enthusiasm,  when  it 

protctivtTfruirt,on  of  any  work' but  fon*  mm 

fc*SS3f&**  at  Ma^rid'  the  "ascibihty  of  his  temper 
S7  •  f.  ln  *  quarrel  with  llis  wrvant,  which  was  nelr 
ending  ,n  the  murder  of  the  latter :  the  provocation  w£ 
no  more  than  the  stretching  of  a  hair  so  aPS  to  give  pairf 
He  felt  much  ashamed  and  humbled  at  his  intempX 
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conduct  in  this  affair.  Ho  lived,  according  to  his  own 
account,  like  a  bear  at  Madrid,  and  neither  visited  the 

1 1 rial,  Aranguez,  nor  the  palace,  nor  ever  saw  the  king 
himself  At  Lisbon  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Abbe  Caluso,  a  man  of  profound  knowledge,  by  whose 
society  the  first  spark  of  an  enthusiastic  love  of  poetry 

)  kindled,  but  quickly  extinguished.  The  Abbe  per- 
ceived his  talent,  and  advised  him  to  cultivate  it.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  he  utters  these  pro- 
phetic words  : 

•  They  are  the  only  European  nations  who  have  retained  their 
original  maimers  ;  this  is  particularly  observable  in  the  lower 
classes  ;  though  their  good  qualities  be  engulphed  in  an  abyss  of 
oppression  and  abuses  of  every  kind,  I  am  fully  persuaded  these 
people  under  a  wise  government  might  be  led  to  perform  the 
most  brilliant  actions,  as  they  possess  courage,  perseverance ; 
honour,  sobriety,  docility,  patience,  and  elevation  of  mind.' 

This  estimation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  is 
similar  to  the  avowed  sentiments  of  Lord  Nelson  and  Sir 
John  Moore. 

Having  now  returned  from  his  travels,  he  took  a  splen- 
did house  in  Turin,  and  renewing  his  intimacy  with  his 
academic  companions,  formed  a  society  of  a  literary  na- 
ture, which  gave  birth  to  his  first  poetical  efforts.  In  the 
illness  of  a  mistress,  to  whom  he  was  at  that  time  at- 
tached, while  sitting  in  silence  by  her  bed-side,  he  wrote 
some  scenes  of  a  dramatic  piece,  which  he  entitled  Cleo- 
patra. This  was  followed  by  a  sonnet.  By  degrees  the 
passion  of  poetry  getting  the  advantage  of  that  of  love, 
he  no  longer  found  it  necessary  to  be  tied  with  cords  to  a 
chair,  an  expedient  which  he  had  used  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  return  to  his  mistress.  His  Cleopatra  was  re- 
written, and  with  another  small  piece  in  prose  entitled 
'  the  Poets/  was  represented  with  success  in  public,  and 
from  that  eventful  night  a  devouring  fire  took  possession 
of  his  soul,  and  he  thirsted  one  day  to  become  a  deserving 
candidate  for  theatrical  fame.  At  this  point  he  terminates 
the  epoch  of  his  youth.  , 

The  epoch  of  manhood  succeeds,  the  account  of  which 
we  are  obliged  to  compress  within  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass. His -time  was  principally  spent  in  the  composition, 
revision,  and  editing  of  his  tragedies,  and  miscellaneous 
works,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages.  He  formed  a  durable  connexion  with  the 
Countess  of  Albany,  the  pretender's  wife,  who,  barring 
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the  objection  to  an  attachment  of  a  nature  so  immoral, 
seems  to  have  been  amiable  and  good  in  no  common  de- 
gree.    She  lived  with  him  till  the  period  of  his  death. 
That  he  might  devote  himself   to  literary  pursuits,   he 
transferred  his  fiefs  in  Piedmont  to  his  sister,  thus  render- 
ing himself  unconnected  with  any  country.     His  devotion 
to  learning  was  not,  however,  uninterrupted  by  the  return 
of  his  former  eccentricities.     About  1783  lie  visited  Eng- 
land for  the  express  purpose  of  purchasing  horses,  and 
consumed  a  great  part  of  the  savings  from  his  yearly  in- 
come in  purchasing  and  transporting  his  fourteen  friends, 
that  is  horses,  into  Italy.     Of  this  expedition  he  gives  a 
detailed  and  ludicrous  account.      In   1791  we  find  him 
again  in  England,  with  his  fair  friend,  and  attacked  there 
with  an  irregular  gout,  which  in  c  this  cursed  island,'  is 
absolutely  indigenous.     The  protracted  pleasures  of  the 
table,  and  the  sitting  up  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  constituted  a  mode  of  life  not  less  unfavourable 
to  literary  pursuits  than  to  the  enjoyment  of  mental  and 
bodily  vigour.     On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  the  diminution  of  his  property,  three-fourth* 
of  which  were  in  France,  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  his 
'abode  there,  as  the  only  country  in  which  he  could  subsist 
on  depreciated  paper.     From  the  '  tyger-monkeys  of  this 
earthly-hell,'  he  was  soon  obliged  to  fly,  and  with  great 
difficulty  persuaded  a  revolutionary  mob  at  the  Barriere 
Blanche,  that  he  was  the  person  described  in  his  pass- 
port as  tall,  meagre,  pale,  and  red-haired.     He  was  the 
only  foreigner  that  escaped  from  France  after  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  10th  of  August.    After  this  he  finally  fixedv 
his    abode  in   Florence,    from    which    however  he   was 
obliged  to  fly  for  a  time  by  the  irruption  of  the  French 
into  Italy.       Even  then  his  unbending  and  lofty  spirit 
manifested  itself  in  refusing  the  advances  of  the  French 
general  towards  an  acquaintance.     His  opinion  of  French 
liberty  is  pretty  strongly  marked  In  the  following  passage  : 

*  I  saw  and  witnessed  in  silence  the  progress  of  the  deplor- 
able effects  resulting  from  the  learned  ignorance  of  this  nation, 
which  can  copiously  prattle  on  every  subject,  but  which  will 
never  ultimately  succeed  in  any  thing,  because  it  understands 
not  the  practical  mode  of  managing  mankind,  as  our  political 
prophet  Machiavel  long  ago  remarked.  My  heart  was  torn 
asunder  on  beholding  the  holy  and  sublime  cause  of  liberty 
betrayed  by  self-called  philosophers.  So  much  did  I  revolt  at 
witnessing  their  ignorance,  their  folly,  and  their  crimes,  at  be- 
holding  the  military  power,  and  the  insolence  and  licentiousness 
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of  the  civilians  f  citizens)  stupidly  made  the  basis  of  what  they 
termed  political  liberty,  that  I  henceforth  desired  nothing  more 
ardently  than  to  leave  a  country,  which,  like  a  lunatic  hospital, 
contained  only  fools  and  incurables.' 

The  concluding  years  of  Alfierfs  life  were  employed 
in  the  composition  of  six  comedies,  and  in  perfecting  his 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  His  enthusiastic 
study  of  Greek  is  marked  by  his  attempt  to  institute  an 
order  of  Homer,  for  which  he  invented  a  collar,  on  which 
were  engraven  the  names  of  twenty-three  poets,  as  well 
ancient  as  modern  ;  to  which  collar  was  appended  a  Cameo 
of  Homer,  and  on  the  exergue  were  two  Greek  verses  of 
his  own  composition.  With  the  account  of  this  whim,  he 
concludes  the  fourth  epoch  in  May,  1803,  being  then  fifty  - 
four  years  old.  At  that  time  he  was  drawing  near  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  We  are  informed  by  a  letter  from  his 
friend  the  Abbe  Caluso  to  the  Countess  of  Albany,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  gout  redoubled  its  at- 
tacks, his  health  greatly  declined,  his  digestive  powers 
foiled  him,  and  an  abstemious  regimen  brought  him  into  a 
state  of  emaciation.  Notwithstanding '  these  obstacles,  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  unremitting  ardour,  till  the  third 
of  October,  in  the  year  above  mentioned.  His  last  illness 
then  commenced,  and  terminated  in  his  death  on  the  8th 
of  the  same  month.  This  catastrophe  was  accelerated  by 
his  owrn  obstinacy,  in  persisting  against  the  advice  of  his 
physicians  in  taking  oil  and  magnesia :  two  hours  had 
scarcely  elapsed  from  his  taking  it,  before  his  life  was  in 
imminent  danger.  During  his  illness  he  neglected  neither 
the  duties  nor  the  consolations  of  religion ;  he  was  not 
unprepared  for  the  awful  event  of  death,  since  his  mind 
was  often  occupied  with  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  he  fre- 
quently discoursed  on  the  subject. 

The  traits,  which  we  have  selected  from  his  life  are  so 
numerous  and  characteristic,  that  they  furnish  all  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  form  a  satisfactory  idea  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  the  first,  and  we  believe  only  Italian 
poet  that  has  succeeded  in  the  walk  of  tragedy.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  passions,  spoiled  by  his  rank  and  educa- 
tion, and  led  astray  by  his  propensity  to  maniacal  hallu- 
cination ;  but  his  genius  was  great  and  severe,  even  while 
his  conduct  was  childish,  and  at  times  idiotic.  To  allege 
the  prevailing  manners  of  the  great  both  in  his  country 
and  in  ours,  affords  no  palliation  of  the  immorality  of  his 
perpetual  adulteries.     He  fell  into  the  mistake  of  many 
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other  great  men,  in  trusting  his  reputation  to  auto-bio- 
graphy;  for  a  mistake  it  must  be,  as  long  as  the  world 
continues  to  believe  without  deduction  the  evil  which  a 
man  confesses  of  himself,  and  to  attribute  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  his  claims  of  merit  to  the  illusions  of  self- 
love.  Had  the  character  of  Al  fieri  been  delineated  by  a 
friend,  or  even  by  an  ingenious  enemy,  it  would  in  spite 
of  all  its  shades,  have  appeared  to  the  world  in  colours 
more  pleasing,  not  less  majestic,  and  quite  as  much  in 
keeping  with  the  truth.  To  prove  this  assertion,  it  is  only- 
necessary  to  repeat  the  truism,  that  no  man  is  a  fair  judge 
of  his  own  merits  or  demerits. 

With  regard  to  his  works,  celebrated  as  they  are  abroad, 
we  must  defer  an  examination  of  them  till  they  create  a 
livelier  and  more  general  interest  among  us  by  appearing 
in  an  English  dress,  an  event  of  no  small  importance  in 
the  literary  world,  and  which  we  hope  is  not  more  im- 
probable than  it  is  desirable. 


Art.  VII. — Philosophical  Essays.  By  Dugald  Stewart, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Edinburgh.  Emeritus  Professor  of  Naval 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  honorary 
Member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St. 
Pclersburgh,  and  Member  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society  held  at  Philadelphia.  Edinburgh,  Creech. 
London,  Cadell,  4to.  1810. 

THE  name  of  professor  Stewart  is  too  well  known  in 
the  republic  of  letters  to  demand  from  us  any  introduction 
to  the  acquaintance  of  our  readers.  Elevated  at  an  early 
period  of  life  to  an  academical  chair  in  the  university  of 
our  northern  metropolis,  his  lectures  were  distinguished 
by  the  taste  displayed  in  their  composition,  the  brilliancy 
of  their  execution,  and  the  grace,  distinctness,  and  firm- 
ness of  elocution  with  which  they  were  delivered.  It  was 
a  species  of  mental  luxury  to  listen  to  the  flow  of  his 
eloquence,  not  wholly  unlike  what  we  conceive  would  be 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mrs.  Siddons  read  orie  of  Shak- 
speare's  plays.  To  these  talents  were  joined  the  repute 
of  an  uncommon  proficiency  in  all  the  sciences,  and 
being  master  of  almost  universal  knowledge.  In  conse- 
quence, his  classes  were  crowded,  not  witlv  students 
merely,  but  with  many  men  of  literature  and  education, 
and  many  of  those  ardent  minds  of  all  orders,  who  prefer 
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intellectual  pleasures  to  sordid  or  sensual  gratifications. 
By  this  active  and  powerful  class  of  society,  his  name 
never  pronounced  without  a  degree  of*  enthusiasm. 
I  fader  these  auspices,  so  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  a 
writer,  he  published  his  '  Elements  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind/  We  doubt  whether  a  reputation  so 
brilliant  was  not  really  unfavourable  to  the  work.  Cer- 
tainly, the  frame  of  mind,  which  such  a  situation  tends 
naturally  to  engender,  was  not  the  best  suited  to  the  pro- 
duction. It  is  the  uncertainty  of  victory  which  arouses 
the  energies,  and  fits  them  for  the  ardours  of  the 
combat  of  deep  research  and  profound  meditation.  We 
think  accordingly,  that  the  professor's  4  work*  is  a  com- 
position more  glittering  than  solid;  that  it  exhibits  a 
genius  incapable  of  penetrating  far  beneath  the  superfi- 
cies of  nature ;  that  there  is  little  novelty  in  the  views 
which  he  has  taken  of  his  subject ;  and  that  what  it  con- 
tains of  new  is  not  always  correct;  in  a  word,  that  the 
i  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,'  has 
tended  little  to  the  advancement  of  genuine  metaphysical 
rcience,  and  is  not  destined  to  descend  to  posterity. 

The  '  Elements'  were  sent  forth  into  the  world  in  an 
imperfect  state.  Some  speculations  are  referred  to,  which 
it  does  not  contain ;  and  a  prospect  was  held  out  of  re- 
suming unfinished  inquiries  ;  and  of  completing  the  sur- 
vey of  human  nature  by  treating  of  the  active  and  moral 
powers  of  man,  and  considering  him  in  the  important 
relation,  which  the  individual  bears  to  the  species,  as  a 
member  of  a  political  society.  '  The  design,  we  are  told, 
is  not  abandoned,  and  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  execution  of  it ;  but  the  state  of  his  health, 
as  the  author  informs  us,  having  interrupted  for  many 
months  past,  the  continuation  of  his  work,  on  the  human 
mind,  he  has  been  induced  to  attempt,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  easier  task  of  preparing  for  the  press  the  present 
volume  of  essays.  We  will  not  understand  Mr.  Stewart 
literally  in  this  account  of  the  production  before  us,  and 
suppose  that  these  essays  are  the  offspring  of  a  mind  de- 
prived of  its  native  energy,  and  unfitted  by  ill  health  for 
the  laborious  employment  of  original  research.  We  pre- 
sume him  rather  to  mean  that  they  are  really  the  work  of 
his  former  hours  of  healthful  activity  ;  that  they  were  laid 
by,  perhaps  in  a  state  unfit  for  the  public  view ;  and  that 
it  has  been  the  solace  of  his  sickness  to  revise  and  to 
arrange  them,  it  may  be  to  complete  them,  and  to  super- 
intend the  technical  business  of  publication.     Any  other 
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interpretation  would  suppose  Mr.  Stewart  to  violate  the 
reverence  due  to  the  public,  and  wilfully  to  affront,  in  his 
exordium,  the  judges,  who  are  to  decide  on  the  merits  of 
his  pretensions. 

lo  these  essays  are  prefixed  a  preliminary  dissertation, 
which  he  has  subdivided  into  two  chapters.  In  the  iirst 
of  these  the  professor  takes  occasion  to  animadvert  on  the 
physiological  theories,  which  have  been  invented  to  ex- 
plain the  different  mental  operations.  These  he  repro- 
bates in  terms  of  uncommon  harshness.     He  says, 

'  As  to  the  metaphysical  romances  above  alluded  to,  they 
appear  to  me,  after  all  the  support  and  illustration  which  they 
have  received  from  the  ingenuity  of  Hartley,  of  Priestley,  and 
of  Darwin,  to  he  equally  unscientific  in  the  design,  and  unin- 
teresting in  the  execution;  destitute  at  once,  of  the  sober 
charms  of  truth,  and  of  those  imposing  attractions,  which  fancy, 
when  united  to  taste,  can  lend  to  fiction/ 

Notwithstanding  this  severe  denunciation,  he  presently 
concedes  the  intimate  dependence  of  our  mental  operations 
on  the  sound  condition  of  our  corporeal  frame,  and  ac- 
knowledges that  the  laws  of  the  connection  between  mind 
and  body  present  f  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of 
examination  connected  with  the  theory  of  human  nature.1 
We  are  unable  to  reconcile  these  contradictions.  We  do 
not  believe  that  Hartley  at  least,  and  his  defender  Mr. 
Belsham,  intended  any  thing  more  by  his  theory  of  vibra- 
tions, than  an  attempt  to  discover  the  general  laws,  which 
regulate  the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  the  body. 
To  say  that  thinking,  feeling,  or  any  other  mental  process, 
is  a  vibration,  or  any  other  modification  of  matter  or 
motion,  we  must  concede  to  Mr.  Stewart  to  be  unphiloso- 
phical,  and  a  real  solecism  in  language.  But  it  is  no  less 
true  that  not  a  thought  arises  in  the  mind  without  a  cor- 
respondent change  in  the  body ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
similar  corporeal  changes  are  always  catenated  with 
appropriate  thoughts,  emotions,  and  passions.  On  this  ac- 
count the  physiology  of  thought  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase)  seems  to  us  a  branch  of  natural  philosophy  the 
most  interesting,  the  most  recondite,  and  the  most  im- 
portant. In  its  bearings  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  secret  springs  of  the  passions,  the  virtues,  and  the 
vices  of  the  species.  We  wish  therefore  to  see  it  more 
and  more  cultivated ;  and  are  grieved  that  a  man  of  an 
enlightened  mind  like  Mr.  Stewart  should  have  used  ex- 
pressions which  we  deem  intemperate3  and  should  appear 
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to  have  misconceived  the  object  of  inquiries,  which  we 
consider  as  having  a  near  relation  to  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  and  as  tending  to  promote  human  happiness. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  preliminary  dissertation,  Mr. 
Stewart  defends  the  application  of  inductive  reasoning  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  and  asserts  the  dignity  and 
utility  of  the  favourite  object  of  his  studies.  We  think 
that  he  has  very  much  weakened  the  force  of  his  argu- 
ments by  the  diffusion  of  his  matter,  and  the  adoption  of 
a  fatiguing  prolixity.  On  the  question  of  utility  he  has 
not  added  much  to  what  he  has  said  on  the  same  subject 
in  his  former  work.  Nor  can  we  help  thinking  that  dis- 
courses on  the  utility  of  a  science  are  much  misplaced,  as 
the  matter  of  an  introduction,  however  much  the  prac- 
tice is  sanctioned  by  usage.  It  either  presupposes  the 
student  to  be  already  acquainted  with  what  the  writer 
professes  to  teach,  or  credit  must  be  given  to  the  merely 
gratuitous  assertions  of  an  advocate,  who  cannot  be 
deemed  unprejudiced. 

The  utility  of  what  is  called  the  philosophy  of  mind 
may  be  considered  in  a  two-fold  point  of  view  :  it  may  be 
considered  as  an  insulated  science  similar  to  the  study  of 
anatomy  or  the  pure  mathematics ;  or  otherwise  we  may 
contemplate  its  relation  to  the  other  sciences  and  the  con- 
duct of  human  life. 

We  cannot  withhold  from  the  professor  our  assent  to 
his  account  of  its  dignity  and  importance,  if  we  consider 
it  as  an  insulated  science.  The  mind  of  man  is  the  work 
of  an  omnipotent  creator ;  and  bears  the  marks  of  its 
divine  origin,  in  common  with  the  whole  circle  of  nature. 
The  sources  of  thought,  the  nature  of  perception,  the 
powers  of  abstraction,  and  of  generalization,  the  just  ap- 
plication of  symbols  to  convey  from  mind  to  mind  the 
fleeting  idea,  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and  the  will, 
the  very  enumeration  of  these  and  similar  objects  of  phi- 
losophic speculation,  is  enough  to  evince  the  high  rank 
which  the  philosophy  of  mind  ought  to  hold  among  the 
sciences.  But,  like  the  pure  mathematics,  it  is  a  branch 
of  knowledge  which  probably  will  never  be  very  widely 
diffused.  To  turn  the  mind  inward  upon  itself  requires 
habits  of  contemplation,  and  a  force  of  intellect,  which 
fall'  not  to  the  lot  of  many,  even  of  the  reading  class  of 
mankind. 

•  But  the  practical  purposes  to  which  these  speculations 
are  subservient,  are,  we  think,  highly  overrated  by  the  zeal 
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and  enthusiasm  of  the  professor.     Hear  the  inflated  lan- 
guage in  which  he  speaks. 

'  It  is  not,  however,  on  future  contingencies  that  I  will  irest 
my  present  argument,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  and  un- 
certainty which  continue  to  involve  various  important  quest 
connected  with  the  theory  of  our  internal  frame.  I  do  not 
scruple  to  contrast,  as  an  organ  of  human  power,  and  of  human 
happiness,  the  science  of  mind,  even  in  its  present  state  of  in- 
tdiiev,  with  the  discoveries  which  have  immortalized  the  names 
of  Boyle  and  of  Newton/ 

This  high-flown  panegyric  involves  an  obvious  incon* 
sistency.  The  science  of  mind  is  said  u>  be  in  its  infancy. 
In  a  subsequent  passage  it  is  acknowledged  to  he  one  of 
the  most  neglected  departments  of  human  knowledge. 
1  pun  what  foundation  of  experience  then,  does  this  pom- 
pous account  of  the  advantages  it  holds  out  rest  ?  These 
are  wholly  prospective,  and  in  a  great  measure  hypothe- 
tical. Nor  does  experience  favour  these  brilliant  hopes. 
We  possess  in  the  geometry  of  the  ancients,  and  in  the 
physics  of  the  moderns,  specimens  of  the  most  sublime 
efforts  of  genius  united  to  powers  of  the  most5  profound 
and  correct  reasoning  :  and  these  prodigies  of  the  force  of 
the  human  intellect  have  been  performed,  whilst  this  ana- 
tomy of  the  faculties  themselves  was  hardly  in  existence, 
and  scarcely  possessed  '  a  local  habitation  and  name/ 
The  faculties  therefore  have  attained  (heir  highest,  per- 
fection ;  n;en  have  judged,  compared,  combined,  imagined, 
associated,  in  a  word  exercised  all  the  intellectual  opera- 
tions, unaided  by  metaphysical  disquisitions,  and  whilst 
metaphysical  distinctions  were  unknown.  What. more  can 
be  proposed  or  hoped  for?  In  truth  what  is  called  the 
philosophy  of  mitid  appears  to  hear  to  t)io  intellectual 
faculties  themseives,  the  same  relation  nearly  that  grammar 
does  to  language.,     Languae  ;sd  applied  to 

all  the  purposes  of  life.     Nero  \  e  birth  to  them, 

and  the  pleasures  of  colloquial  intercourse  have  enlarged, 
refined,  and  polished  them.  When  language  has  attained 
to  a  degree  of  perfection,  the  gi\"  n  steps  in,  divides 

and  subdivides  its  elements,  assigns  hard  names  to  its 
various  parts;  instructs  us  in  mood  and  tense;  declension 
and  conjugation;  in  a  word  involves  in  impenetrable 
mystery  what  an  infant  learns  io  practise  by  imitation, 
habit,  and  the  exercise  of  the  natural  talents.  Men  learn 
to  speak,  not  by  the  aid  of  grammar ;  they  learu  to  reason. 
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not  bv  the  rules  of  logic,  nor  by  what  we  will  call,  to 
please  Mr.  Stewart,  the  philosophy  of  mind,  but  by  the 
kno  >f  things,  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  and 

bv  the  study  of  the  models  of  correct  reasoning,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  master  minds,  who  have  adorned  and  en- 
lightened the  human  race. 

ISut  let  us  not  be  misunderstood;  let  it  not  be  thought 
that  we  undervalue  the  subject  of  the  contemplation  of 
Locke,  of  Berkeley,  and  of  Hume.  We  regard  them,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  inestimable,  if  not  from  their  intrinsic 
merits,  at  least  from  their  relation  to  the  existing  state  of 
human  opinions;  and  we  regret  that  en  this  view  of  the 
subject,  which  is  most  obvious  and  natural,  Mr.  Stewart 
has  preserved  almost  a  total  silence.  It  would  be  thought 
that  nothing  was  more  harmless  than  error  in  speculative 
opinions;  that  such  error  might  be  a  fit  subject  of  pity, 
but  that  anger  and  hostility  are  the  very  last  emotions  it 
tends  to  excite.  But  the  history  of  mankind  proves  the 
contrary.  The  most  furious  persecutions,  and  the  most 
bloody  wars  have  been  excited  about  mere  opinions,  or  at 
t  mere  opinions  have  served  as  a  pretext  for  them. 
Governments  proscribe  classes  of  their  citizens ;  besotted 
bigots  torment  and  harass  their  unoffending  neighbours. 
Oaths,  tests,  creeds,  and  articles  of  faith  are  imposed, 
before  men  are  allowed  to  perform  the  functions  of  civil 
life;  and  conflicting  sects  fulminate  against  each  the  di- 
vine vengeance,  presumptuously  supposing  that  omnipo- 
tence itself  is  concerned  about  their  idle  controversies, 
and  partakes  of  their  angry  passions.  Most  of  these  dis- 
putes will  be  found  at  the  bottom  to  turn  upon  the  equi- 
vocation of  language,  the  weight  of  evidence,  the  strength 
of  early  association,  the  boundaries  of  reason,  and  the 
proper  objects  of  faith,  and  other  questions  of  the  like 
nature.  A  due  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
must  tend  to  shew  the  absolute  futility  of  these  idle  con- 
troversies, which  distract  public  councils,  and  embitter 
private  life.  It  will  teach  mutual  charity  and  forbear- 
ance, it  will  instruct  us  to  estimate  men,  not  by  their 
opinions,  but  by  their  morals ;  and  it  will  unmask  hypo- 
crisy, and  demonstrate  that  the  fiery  zealot  who  refuses  to 
others  the  liberty  of  conscience,  which  he  demands  for 
himself,  is  either  a  dupe  or  an  impostor.  We  know  that 
these  truths  have  been  told  and  enforced  by  for  abler  pens 
than  ours.  But  it  is  useful  to  urge  them  again  and  again, 
till  they  produce  their  fruits  in  more  enlightened  senti- 
ments, and  more  humane  manners.    And  unfortunately, 
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we  say  it  with  shame  and  regret,  our  own  country  and 
our  own  government  seem  less  impressed  with  their  truth 
and  importance  than  any  other  people  or  any  other  rulers 
of  civilized  Europe. 

Mr.  Stewart's  first  essay  is  entitled,  c  On  Locke's  ac- 
count of  the  sources  of  human  knowledge,  and  its  influence 
on  the  doctrines  of  some  of  his  successors.  All  our  know- 
ledge is  derived,  says  Mr.  Stewart,  from  the  external 
senses,  or  from  consciousness.  This  is  the  sensation  and 
reflection  of  Mr.  Locke.  To  the  power  of  directing  the 
attention  steadily  and  accurately  to  the  phenomena  "of 
thought,  the  professor  says  that  Mr.  Locke  and  his  fol- 
lowers have  very  properly  given  the  name  of  reflection. 
We  apprehend  that  the  possession  of  ideas  of  reflection 
requires  no  such  command  of  the  attention  ;  but  that  they 
appertain  of  necessity  to  human  nature,  and  perhaps  to 
the  brute  creation.  Hoping,  willing,  believing,  &c.  are 
but  modifications  of  thought,  which  the  infant  must  be 
conscious  of,  as  well  as  the  full  grown  man  and  the  phi- 
losopher. 

Having  observed  that  by  attending  to  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  consciousness,  that  is  to  say,  as  we  understand  the 
word,  the  present  current  of  the  thoughts,  whatever  they 
may  be,  we  arrive  at  certain  simple  and  undefinable  notions 
or  ideas.     Mr.  Stewart  proceeds  thus : 

*  It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  from  this,  that  the 
proper  subjects  of  consciousness  (when  the  phrase  is  thus  un- 
derstood) comprehend  all  the  simple  notions  or  ideas  about 
which  the  science  of  mind  is  conversant ;  far  less,  (as  some  phi- 
losophers have  imagined),  that  they  comprehend  all  the  elements 
into  which  human  knowledge  may,  in  the  last  result,  be  ana- 
lysed. Not  to  mention  such  notions  as  those  of  extension  and 
figure,  (both  of  which  are  inseparably  concomitants  of  some  of 
our  external  perceptions,  and  which  certainly  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  any  thing  of  which  we  are  conscious  within  ourselves) 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  others  so  connected  with  our  dif- 
ferent intellectual  faculties,  that  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  a  condition  indispensably  necessary  to 
account  for  the  first  origin  of  the  notion.  Thus,  by  a  mind 
destitute  of  the  faculty  of  memory,  neither  the  ideas  of  time, 
nor  of  motion,  nor  of  personal  identity,  could  possibly  have 
been  formed  ;  ideas  which  are  confessedly  among  the  most 
familiar  of  all  those  we  possess,  and  which  cannot  be  traced 
immediately  to  consciousness,  by  any  effort  of  logical  subtlety. 
In  like  manner,  without  the  faculty  of  abstraction,  we  never 
could  have  formed  the  idea  of  number;  nor  of  lines,  surfaces, 
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rind  solid*,  as  they  are  considered  by  tin*  mathematician,  nor 
Mould  it  have  been  possible  for  us  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  siu •!»  words  as  classes,  or  assortments,  or  indeed  of  any  of 
the  gnraunatieal  parts  of  speech,  but  proper  names;  without 
the  power  of  reason  or  understanding,  it  is  no  less  evident,  that 
no  comment  could  have  helped  us  to  unriddle  the  imports  of 
the  words  truth,  certainty,  probability,  theorem,  promises,  con- 
clusion ;  nor  of  any  one  of  those  which  express  the  various  sorts  of 
relation  which  fall  under  our  knowledge.  In  such  cases,  all 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  exercise  of  a  particular  faculty, 
furnishes  the  occasion  on  which  certain  simple  notions  are,  by 
the  laws  of  our  constitution  presented  to  our  thoughts;  nor 
does  it  seem  possible  for  us  to  trace  the  origin  of  a  particular 
notion  any  farther,  than  to  ascertain  what  the  nature  of  the 
occasion  was,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  introduced  it  to  our 
acquaintance/ 

It  has  given  us,  we  may  say,  many  severe  pangs  of 
thought  to  make  out  in  what  respect  this  account  of  Mr. 
Stewart  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Locke ;  nor  after  all  that 
he  has  said  (and  his  comments  are  expanded  through 
several  succeeding  chapters)  can  we  find  that  he  has 
brought  home  to  our  great  philosopher  any  fundamental 
inaccuracy,  except  that  with  regard  to  the  resemblance  of 
our  ideas  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter  to  external 
things,  which  was  well  known  to  some  of  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophers,  and  which  formed  the  foundation  of 
the  system  of  Berkeley  and  Hume.  The  professor  sums 
up  Mr.  Locke's  system  in  the  following  short  sentence  : 

*  His  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  amounts  to  this  ;  that 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  thing  which  we  do  not  learn  from 
consciousness  at  the  present  moment,  or  which  is  not  treasured 
np  in  our  minds,  as  a  copy  of  what  wc  were  conscious  of  on 
some  former  occasion/ 

Error  latet  in  generalibus  is  an  axiom  which  should  ever 
be  present  to  the  mind  of  the  metaphysician.  In  what  a 
laxity  of  sense  does  Mr.  Stewart  use  his  favourite  word 
consciousness!  In  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  conscious- 
ness, if  it  be  applied  to  material  objects,  is  sensation ;  to 
be  conscious  of  a  sensation,  and  to  perceive  or  to  have  a 
sensation  is  in  our  apprehension  the  self-same  thing.  If 
we  reflect  upon  past  sensations,  say  the  smell  of  rose,  we 
imagine  the  thing  which  is  exciting  a  kind  of  copy  of  our 
former  sensation.  If  consciousness  means  a  mental  ope- 
ration, as  an  act  of  the  memory  or  the  judgment,  the  first 
consciousness  is  we  think  identical  with  the  act;  and  pos- 
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terior  reflection  of  what  passed  within  us  may  not  inaptly 
be  termed  a  copy  of  the  former  act.  But  we  must  agree 
with  Berkeley  and  Hume,  and  we  agree  too  with  Reid  and 
Stewart,  that  not  perceptions,  nor  any  creatures  of  the 
imagination  can  be  copies  or  resemblances  of  external 
things,  or  things  whose  existence  is  independent  of  mind. 

But  this  plain  account  will  not  satisfy  Mr.  Stewart. 
There  are,  he  says,  simple  ideas  implied  or  involved  in  in- 
tuitive  judgments  of  the  mind.  He  exemplifies  this  asser- 
tion by  our  notions  of  personal  identity,  causation,  time, 
number,  truth,  certainty,  probability.  Some  of  these  no- 
tions are  so  complex,  that  a  long  dissertation  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  arrive  at  a  complete  analysis  of  their  elements. 
Number  and  truth  involve  the  knowledge  of  artificial 
signs.  The  relations  of  numbers,  and  the  truths,  which  may 
be  predicated  of  them,  are  merely  verbal  truths.  Probabi- 
lity implies  judgment  of  the  mind  with  regard  to  future 
contingencies.  Doubtless  the  judgment  is  neither  a  sen- 
sation, nor  the  copy  of  a  sensation.  It  is  a  state  of  the 
thoughts  necessarily  induced  by  the  contemplation  of  things 
and  their  mutual  relations.  In  forming  it,  the  mind  must 
necessarily  be  passive,  and  therefore  the  state  of  the 
thoughts  which  is  induced  by  this  contemplation,  may  truly 
be  said  to  be  a  law  of  human  nature,  and  to  be  a  part  of  the 
constitution  of  man.  But  is  not  this  what  Locke  calls  the 
perception  (Mr.  Stewart  would  call  it  consciousness)  of  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds  within  us  ?  It  was  incumbent 
on  the  professor  to  show  that  there  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  any  of  these  notions,  any  single  element,  which  is 
not  either  an  impression  (if  we  may  use  Mr.IIume's  language) 
an  idea,  or  copy  of  an  impression,  or  lastly  a  judgment  of 
the  mind,  which  is  no  more  than  a  peculiar,  though  indefi- 
nable position  of  the  thoughts. 

The  second  essay  in  this  volume,  is,  On  the  Idealism 
of  Berkeley.  The  existence  or  non-existence  of  matter 
formed  one  among  the  various  topics  on  which  the  ancient 
sceptics  exercised  their  ingenuity.  Of  the  opinions  of  Berke- 
ley in  favour  of  the  ideal  system,  Mr.  Hume  has  pro- 
nounced, 

f  that  all  his  arguments,  though  otherwise  intended,  are  in  rea- 
lity merely  sceptical,  appears  from  this,  that  they  admit  of  no 
answer,  and  produce  no  conviction.  Their  only  effect  is  to 
cause  that  momentary  amazement  and  irresolution  and  confusion 
which  is  the  result  of  scepticism/ 

And  Dr.  Reid  is  thought  by  his  partizans  (among  whom 
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Professor  Stewart  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  warmest), 
to  have  overturned  his  system  entirely,  by  overthrowing 
the  principles  of  Locke,  from  which  the  inferences  of  Berke- 
ley w  ere  deduced.     Mr.  Stewart  professes   in   the  present 

iv,  not 

4  to  enter  at  all  into  the  argument  with  respect  to  the  truth  of 
the  Berkeleian  theory ;  hut  only  to  correct  some  mistakes  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  scope  of  that  speculation  which  have 
misled  many  of  its  partizans  as  well  as  of  its  opponents.' 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  however,  that  the  most  pro- 
found and  original  thinkers,  seem  to  be  always  sliding  into 
opinions  which  seem  to  us  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  those 
of  Berkeley.  Mr.  Stewart  has  quoted  a  passage  from  Dr. 
Hutton,  which  must  stamp,  we  think,  that  able  writer  as  a 
Berkeleian,  at  the  moment  whilst  he  himself  protests 
against  it. 

*  It  may  now  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  theory  here  given 
of  perception,  though  at  first  sight  it  may  be  thought  similar  to 
that  of  Dr.  Berkeley,  will  be  found  to  differ  from  it  both  in  its 
nature  and  in  its  operation  upon  science ;  although  the  conclu- 
sion, that  magnitude  and  figure  do  not  exist  externally  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mind,  follows  naturally  as  a  consequence  of  both. 

1  It  is  indeed,'  (he  continues), '  a  necessary  consequence  of  both 
theories,  that  magnitude  and  figure  do  not  exist  in  nature,  oi 
subsist  externally,  but  that  these  are  purely  spiritual  or  ideas  in 
the  mind/ 

We  hardly  know  what  more  ample  confession  the  most 
determined  Berkeleian  would  require. 

Preparatory  to  propounding  his  sentiments  on  Reid's  ac- 
count of  the  existence  of  matter,  the  professor  examines  the 
foundation  of  our  belief  of  the  permanence  or  stability  of 
the  order  of  nature.  He  objects  strongly  to  Mr.  Hume's 
account,  who  has  resolved  this  belief  into  the  association  of 
ideas,  because  a  single  experiment  is  sufficient  to  create  as 
strong  a  belief  of  the  constancy  of  the  result  as  ten  thousand. 
We  doubt  the  fact,  nor  can  it  be  denied,  we  think,  that 
when  events  or  things  have  been  conjoined  either  physically 
or  accidentally,  the  presence  of  one  brings  the  other  into 
the  mind  by  association.  Association  presents  the  image  of 
the  result ;  but  the  belief  itself,  which  anticipates  the  result 
We  must  concede  to  Mr.  Stewart  to  be  a  sort  of  instinct, 
or,  to  use  his  own  phraseology,  an  original  law  of  our 
nature. 

We  believe  then,  it  may  be  said,  instinctively  in  the  con- 
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tinuance  of  the  laws  of  nature;  and  into  this  belief,  Tin-got 
resolved  our  belief  of  the  existence  of  the  material  world ; 
and  Mr.  Stewart  concludes,  that  '  our  conviction  of  the 
permanent  and  independent  existence  of  matter  is  but  a 
particular  case  of  a  more  general  law  of  belief  extending 
to  all  other  phenomena.'  We  must  confess,  that  we  cannot 
see  in  what  respect  this  account  differs  from  the  idealism  of 
Berkeley,  though,  by  introducing  the  words  permanent  and 
independent,  Mr.  Stewart  would  impress  upon  his  readers 
a  horror  of  being  thought  an  idealist.  But  no  Berkeleian 
denies  the  permanence  of  the  phenomena,  which  the  ma- 
terialist ascribes  to  matter,  nor  does  any  Berkeleian  deny, 
that  these  phenomena  are  impressed  upon  the  mind  by 
causes  extrinsic  to  the  mind  itself.  The  essential  difference 
between  them,  consists  in  the  cause  of  these  phenomena. 
The  Berkeleian  refers  them  directly  to  the  immediate  will 
of  the  Deity,  whilst  his  antagonist  refers  it  to  something, 
which  he  calls  matter,  which  it  is  not  pretended  is  the  ob- 
ject of  any  of  our  senses,  which  can  neither  be  seen,  nor 
heard,  nor  felt ;  but  the  existence  of  which,  we  are  told,  we 
are  forced  to  believe  in  consequence  of  a  law  of  the  human 
constitution. 

This  whole  question  seems  to  depend  on  one  single 
point,  whether  there  be  any  real  difference  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  qualities  of  things;  and  it  may  l>e  narrowed 
still  farther  by  asking  whether  space  or  extension  be  a  per- 
ception or  a  series  of  perceptions,  for  the  other  qualities 
called  primary,  as  figure  and  magnitude,  are  obviously  mo- 
difications of  extension.  The  notion  of  extension,  though 
perpetually  suggested  by  the  eye,  cannot  be  gained  by  it. 
An  immovable  statue,  with  an  eye  endued  with  visual 
power,  would  never  become  acquainted  with  space.  The 
notion  is  gained  by  the  motion  of  our  own  bodies.  Now 
the  motion  of  our  own  bodies  seems  to  us  no  more  than  a 
series  or  succession  of  volitions,  with  changes  of  our 
sensations  taking  place  in  a  constant  and  regular  order. 
We  therefore  cannot  find  in  our  notion  of  extension  any 
thing  independent  of  the  perceiving  mind.  The  essential 
difference  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities  con- 
sists, we  think,  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  ideas  are 
acquired.  In  the  reception  of  the  last,  the  mind  is  wholly 
passive.  In  the  first,  the  mind  must  be  active.  We  doubt 
whether  the  idea  of  extension  would  ever  be  acquired  by 
a  statue,  which  had  no  power  but  that  of  vision,  though 
we  may  suppose  it  carried  about  by  the  agency  of  ani- 
mated beings. 
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It  is  the  doctrine  of  Locke  that  the  ideas  of  primary  qua- 
lities were  .copies  of  external  things;  that  there  exist  out 
of  the  mind  essences  which  resemble  the  perceptions  of 
the  mind.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Berkeley,  that  this  lan- 
guage is  absolutely  unintelligible.     His  words  are, 

•  Tii?  Weaa  imprinted  on  the  senses  by  the  author  of  nature 
arc  called  real  things,  and  those  excited  in  the  imagination  being 
less  regular,  vivid,  and  constant,  are  more  properly  termed 
ideas,  or  images  of  things,  which  they  copy  and  represent/ 

Of  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  Art.  33. 
How,  therefore,  the  Hindoo  system  can  be  shown,  as  Mr. 
Stewart  says,  not  to  have  i  the  most  distant  affinity  to  the 
system  of  idealism,  as  it  is  now  commonly  understood  in 
this  part  of  the  world,'  or  how  this  latter  is  deduced  '  as  a 
sceptical  consequence  from  a  particular  hypothesis  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  inculcated  by  the  school- 
men, and  adopted  by  Locke  and  his  followers,'  is  to  us 
utterly  inconceivable.  Let  our  readers  judge  for  them- 
selves. It  is  curious  to  observe  the  same  conceptions 
formed  by  the  habit  of  calm  contemplation  in  ages  or  cli- 
mates so  remote,  as  to  preclude  the  suspicion  of  any  other 
common  origin,  than  the  light  implanted  by  nature  in  the 
human  breast. 

■  The  difficulties/  (Sir  William  Jones  tells  us  with  great  clear- 
ness and  precision),  '  attending  the  vulgar  notion  of  material 
substances  induced  many  of  the  wisest  among  the  ancients,  and 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  among  the  moderns,  as  well  as  the 
Hindoo  philosophers,  to  believe  that  the  whole  creation  was 
rather  an  energy  than  a  work,  by  which  the  infinite  mind,  who  is 
present  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  exhibits  to  his  creatures  a 
set  of  perceptions  like  a  wonderful  picture,  or  piece  of  music, 
always  varied,  yet  always  uniform.* 

'  In  another  passage,  the  same  author  observes,  that  *  the 
Vedantis,  unable  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  brute  matter  inde- 
pendent of  mind,  or  to  conceive  that  the  work  of  supreme  good- 
ness was  left  a  moment  to  itself,  imagine  that  the  Deity  is  ever 
present  to  his  work,  and  constantly  supports  a  series  of  percep- 
tions, which  in  one  sense  they  call  illusory,  though  they  cannot 
but  admit  the  reality  of  all  created  forms. 

*  The  word  MAYA,'  (we  are  afterwards  informed),  ■  or  delu- 
sion, has  a  subtle  and  recondite  sense  in  the  Vedanta  philosophy, 
where  it  signifies  the  system  of  perceptions,  whether  of  secondary, 
or  of  primary  qualities,  which  the  Deity  was  believed,  by  Epi- 
charmus,  Plato,  and  many  truly  pious  men,  to  raise,  by  his  omni- 
present spirit,  in  the  minds  of  his  creatures ;  but  which  had  not, 
in  their  opinion,  any  existence  independent  of  mind/ 
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In  our  opinion,  this  is  a  system  of  pure  idealism,  con- 
formable to  the  doctrines  of  Berkeley,  nor  does  such  a 
system  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  most  firm  belief 
of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  or  acknowledgment  of  his 
attributes.  On  the  contrary,  the  anti-idealist  supposes 
there  to  be  essences  uncreated,  independent,  eternal,  which 
the  Deity  could  neither  form  nor  destroy.  Such  an  exist- 
ence is  pure  extension,  if  supposed  to  be  independent  of 
human  or  other  spiritual  perceptions.  It  were  easy  to 
suppose  all  minds  to  cease  to  exist,  except  the  one  eternal 
mind.  The  anti-idealist  in  this  case  supposes  the  external 
worlcT  to  present  to  the  Deity  the  same  forms  of  solidity,  of 
extension  of  figure,  the  same  succession  of  revolutions,  in 
a  word  the  same  succession  of  phenomena,  as  are  now  pre- 
sented to  human  beings.  The  anti-idealist  supposes  time 
to  be  another  real  essence,  wholly  independent  of  the  cre- 
ating mind.  We  would  not  affix  to  any  opinions,  however 
erroneous  we  think  them,  the  charge  of  impiety,  when 
they  are  seriously  and  honestly  entertained.  But  if  such 
a  charge  be  made  upon  the  system  of  idealism,  we  may 
then  say,  without  any  breach  of  charity,  that  it  rebounds 
upon  the  opposite  doctrine  with  tenfold  force.  Dr.  Reid 
informs  us,  that  he  was  once  in  his  life  firmly  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of  Berkeley's  system,  i  till  he  perceived  some 
consequences  arising  from  it  which  gave  him  more  uneasi- 
ness than  the  want  of  a  material  world.'  We  think  that 
the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  things,  which  are  neither 
formed  nor  can  be  destroyed  by  the  Creator,  is  a  conse- 
quence on  the  other  view  of  the  question,  which  should 
have  made  him  pause,  and  finally  to  have  rested  satisfied 
with  the  doctrine,  that  '  all  the  objects  of  knowledge  are 
ideas  of  his  own  mind.' 

With  one  other  short  observation,  we  shall  conclude  our 
remarks  on  this  essay.  We  have  granted  to  Mr.  Stewart 
that  our  sensations  are  the  occasions  which  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  ideas  of  reflection.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  repetition  of  any  sensation  makes  us  acquainted  with 
the  memory  and  the  power  of  comparing  the  relations  of 
things.  It  excites,  too,  belief,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is 
no  more  than  a  belief  with  regard  to  the  future  order  of 
our  ideas.     If  it  does  not  seem  to  us  true  in  fact,  nor  even 

Eossible  in  conception  (as  Mr.  Stewart  would  have  us  be- 
eve  with  regard  to  the  idea  of  extension),  that  any  sen- 
sation whatever  caii  be  the  occasion  of  our  acquiring  any 
idea  beyond  the  mind  itself.  A  just  analysis  of  what  we 
understand  by  any  portion  of  finite  and  sensible  extension 
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would,  wo   think,   prove   this   beyond   coir  We 

our  own  opinion.     Hut  its  jus 
must  bo  determined  by  each  individual  dispa  [y  ex- 

amining what  passes  in  his  own  mind. 

(To  be  cmcinm  ;/.) 


A  ■  r.  VIII.— Ormond;  or,  The  Secret  Witness.  By  B.  C. 
Brown,  Author  of  IViehmd,  or  Transformation,  o  Vols. 
London,  Colburn,  1811. 

IX  the  introduction  to  these  volumes,  the  writer  apprizes 
us  not  to  expect  that  harmonious  congruity  and  luminous 
amplification  which  may  be  displayed  in  a  tale  of  pure 
invention,  but  tells  us  to  exclude  all  ideas  of  fiction  from 
our  minds,  and  read  a  plain  biographical  sketch,  in  which 
facts  are  told  without  poetical  taste,  and  incidents  distri- 
buted accordingly,  as  they  occurred.  Sometimes  these  ma- 
terials are  abundant  and  sometimes  scanty. 

The  character  of  Ormond  will  appear  to  many  a  wricked, 
contradictory,  unintelligible  being,  a  creature  of  improba- 
ble and  horrid  fancy;  but  yet  by  a  sober  judgment,  it  will 
be  regarded  as  a  character  highly  probable,  and  well  worthy 
t>f  study  for  avoidance  rather  than  for  imitation.  We 
cannot  do  greater  justice  to  this  performance  than 
by  giving  the  heads  of  the  story  in  as  plain  and  con* 
oi-o  a  manner  as  it  will  admit,  pointing  out  such  parts  as 
may  appear  to  us  most  striking  and  interesting. 

Stephen  Dudley,  the  father  of  Constantia,  was  a  native 
of  New  York,  and  having  a  taste  and  talent  for  painting, 
he  was  sent  to  England  by  his  father,  who  was,  by  profes- 
sion, an  apothecary,  to  improve  himself  in  his  favourite  art, 
with  the  intention  of  practising  it  in  his  native  city,  lie 
spends  some  time  in  Italy  in  studying  the  works  of  the  old 
masters,  and,  after  having  married,  returns  most  unwil- 
lingly to  America.  In  New  York,  he  quickly  found  that 
painting  would  not  answer  the  ends  of  a  profession  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  family;  and  though  his  father  supported 
himself  by  the  profits  of  his  shop,  he  could  do  no  more  than 
procure  a  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  son.  Till  his 
lathers  death,  Dudley  followed  his  profession  of  painter; 
but  when  that  event  took  place,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
abandon  this  agreeable  occupation,  and  to  turn  his  views 
more  directly  to  the  pursuit  of  gain.      The  knowledge 
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which  was  requisite  to  enable  him  to  take  his  father's  busi- 
ness was  easily  obtained;  and  he  carried  it  on  with  success. 
He  was  stimulated  to  the  acquisition  of  medical  knowledge 
by  a  high  sense  of  duty  :  but  the  profession  which  he  had 
embraced  ere  long  proved  irksome  and  disgusting ;  and 
Mr.  D.  found  that  he  could  not  bear  the  drudgery  of  a  shop. 
The  longer  he  pursued  it,  the  more  intolerable  it  appeared ; 
and  by  comparing  his  former  avocations  with  his  present, 
he  became  a  prey  to  melancholy  and  discontent. 

The  period  of  ease,  to  which  he  might  look  forward,  as 
the  fruit  of  industrious  exertion,  was  too  remote  to  afford 
him  much  comfort  /  and  we  are  told,  that  had  not  circum- 
stances occurred  which  ilattered  the  hope  of  some  more 
immediate  enjoyment,  Mr.  Dudley  would,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, have  fallen  a  victim  to  dejection  of  mind. 

1ft  so  happens,  that  whilst  Mr.  Dudley  is  employed  be- 
hind his  counter,  in  his  usual  morning  occupations,  a  youth 
of  prepossessing  manners  and  exterior,  inquired  of  him 
whether  he  could  be  engaged  as  an  apprentice,  stating  that 
he  had  come  from  England  in  a  ship  which  had  just  ar- 
rived ;  that  he  was 

•  a  native  of  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  that  his  family  were  ho- 
nest, his  education  not  mean,  that  he  was  the  eldest  of  several 
children,  and  that  he  embarked  for  America  in  search  of  the 
means  of  independence.  He  was  master  of  his  book  and  his 
pen,  and  had  acquired  more  than  the  rudiments  of  Latin.' 

His  tale  was  consistent  and  his  appearance  interesting: 
and  he  exhibited  a  frankness  which  bespoke  a  love  of  ve- 
racity. Mr.  Dudley  wanting  an  assistant,  establishes  this 
youtn  in  his  family  as  a  coadjutor  in  his  shop,  supplying 
him  with  food,  clothes,  and  lodging,  as  a  reward  tor  his 
services.  The  young  man  improves  in  his  master's  good 
opinion.  His  diligence,  sobriety  and  application  are  inces- 
sant, his  apprehension  quick,  and  though  not  presump- 
tuous, he  is  not  wanting  in  a  suitable  degree  of  self-confi- 
dence. His  master's  interest  seemed  to  be  nearest  his 
heart,  and  he  was  not  to  be  drawn  aside  from  his  duty  by 
the  allurements  of  sensual  or  intellectual  pleasure.  His 
master  is  thus  relieved  from  the  toils  of  his  profession,  and 
he  congratulates  himself  on  possessing  a  servant,  whose 
talents  and  probity  appear  so  inestimable,  and,  gradually 
relaxing  in  his  attention  to  his  own  concerns,  he  places  ab- 
solute reliance  in  the  fidelity  of  his  assistant. 

This  young  man,  whose  name  is  Thomas  Craig,  carries 
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on,  poridence  with  his  family,  and  confide* 

to  .Mr.  Dudley  the  copies  of  his  own  letters  to  his  mother 
and  Bister,  with  their  answers  to  him. 

These  letters  contained  sentiments  which  breathed  the 
utmost  simplicity  and  tenderness.  Mr.  Dudley  also  him- 
self deceives  letters  from  Craig's  mother  relative4  to  the 
wellbeing  of  her  son,  and  expressive  of  her  gratitude1  for 
his  paternal  care.  Affairs  remain  in  this  situation  for 
three  years,  during  which  Craig  continually  rises  in  the 
em  of  his  employer.  At  the  end  of  this  period  Mr. 
Dudley  rewards  Craig  for  his  diligence  by  giving  him  a 
share  of  his  business  on  condition  of  his  discharging  all 
the  duties  of  his  trade.  Craig  is  unbounded  in  his  profes- 
sion of  gratitude;  and  two  years  more  elapsed  without  any 
thing  occurring  to  disturb  the  harmony  which  subsisted 
between  the  partners. 

Mr.  Dudley's  social  and  literary  gratifications  had  been 
increased  by  the  increase  of  leisure,  and  he  hoped  shortly 
to  be  wholly  relieved  from  the  turmoils  of  a  professional 
life  by  such  an  accumulation  of  wealth  as  would  enable  him 
to  retire  from  business. 

Mr.  Dudley  had  one  daughter  named  Constantia,  the 
only  survivor  of  many  children.  This  daughter  had  given- 
proofs  of  a  mind  susceptible  of  high  improvement,  and  the 
loveliness  of  her  person  kept  pace  with  her  mental  acquis 
sitions.  lie,  therefore,  devotes  his  leisure  to  the  care  of 
her  education,  and  flatters  himself,  that  as  his  career  had 
hitherto  been  exempt  from  any  material  misfortunes,  he 
should  terminate  his  days  in  peace  and  an  elegant  suffi- 
ciency. Mr.  Dudley  wishing  still  more  to  benefit  Craig, 
proposes  to  take  his  younger  brother,  whom  he  had  men- 
tioned with  anxious  affection  for  his  welldoing;  but  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  Mr.  D.  Craig  throws  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  measure,  and  expresses  reluctance  to  concur 
in  it,  but  at  the  same  time  makes  it  appear,  as  if  he  was  un- 
willing to  increase  the  obligations  under  which  he  already 
laboured.  This  objection  Mr.  Dudley  thought  it  easy  to 
remove ;  but  Craig's  obstinacy  of  opposition  was  invin- 
cible. Mr.  D.  not  willing  to  relinquish  a  scheme  to  which 
there  was  no  other  objection,  requests  a  friend  in  England 
to  obtain  information  respecting  Craig's  family  and  to 
make  the  oner  of  taking  the  younger  brother.  This  letter 
he  entrusts  to  a  friend,  who  is  just  embarking  for  Europe, 
and  at  the  same  time  concealing  his  intention  from  his 
partner. 

J  u  due  time  an  answer  is  returned  confirming,  in  ever/ 

E  e  2 
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this  periodf '  Crat h„ W^on  ^rrS7,,SP0Sed  of-  A* 
time,  when'a  lette*  Xl£&Ut  n  bj,  ^  for  a  sl,ort 
»  name  unknown    ami  f„  ,  .  LJDn,dleA  inscribed  with 

Dudley   let  E^J&Sfttt  2*fr     Mfc 

but  at  lenofh  unseal„  :    f°P.;neU  'or/ considerable  time, 

*a8  addressed  SC°m'  the  Person  to  whom  it 

,»tesi  iSSSS^  |^t«  fc 

her  to  bear  ftoThte  ^ taKi?  S !"?  i.**"""  allowiu8 
they  flowed  from  sieLess  „d  no™l  7/"  ''er  distress<*.  •» 
the  loss  of  her  son  who  1111 T  S '  "d  "ore  a?K™ated  by 
She  related  her  SSStBfct!  a,,d  r*»*  a  lad* 
her  tidings  of  her  boy^  H  ItLtt  it^'  *J*  "?'  ^l*1* 
•mack  and  voyaged  £«,JK  N  w  {'«  k  Z.^8*8 

t'hoSt'^  1,^Z^S^;T^^^ 

<-"  the  necessity  SftBapASSP  *  "^  * 
bv  tl^X  i^         D*  who  ^as  Screened  from  his  view 

^aaa^s^ but  sii-  SB? 

*i.  ftmSrfaS^hW  SdR-™^*0  the  r°0m  Wh6r« 
as  if  for  the  first  rime  «';^  ?•  g  '•"  a,  few  minutes  ente^ 
Mrs.  Dudley   of  tbT  "    •     K'S  ?m1v',»  and  is  informe"  ^ 
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mirth,  as   if  he  had  not  seen  it  before.  Mr.  Dudley  brood* 
ircumstances,   with   Fearful  dissatisfaction,  but 
corneal-  his  thoughts,  waiting  ;  impatiently  for  some  new 
nee  bv  which  he  might  square  his  future  proceed* 
\   week  after  this  Craig  invited  a  friend,   who  was 
>ut  to  sail  for  Jamaica  to  sup  with  him.     This  friend  ex- 
presses how  much  he  stands  in  need  of  a  strong  chest  which 
he  has  not  time  to  procure,   as  the  ship  was  to  sail  sooner 
than  he  expected.     Craig  offers  him  one,  which,  during  his 
absence,  had  been  removed  from  his  room,  and  requests 
it  may  be  returned,  that  he  may  devote  it  to  the  use  of  his 
frienu\ 

Mr.  Dudley,  whose  mind  was  pained  by  doubts,  concealed 
the  key  of  the  closet  in  whicji  the  chest  was  placed,  so  that 
the  gentleman  was  obliged  to  sail  without  it.  Craig  ac- 
companies his  friend  on  board,  purposing  to  reftirn  with 
the  pilot  boat ;  but  the  boat  returns  without  him,  and  it 
comes  out,  that  he  had  gone  with  a  resolution  never  to 
return. 

4  The  unhappy  Dudley  was  left  to  deplore  the  total  ruin  of 
his  fortune,  which  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  arts  of  a  subtile  im- 
posture. The  chest  was  opened,  and  the  part  which  Craig  had 
been  playing  for  some  years,  with  so  much  success,  was  per- 
fectly explained.  It  appeared  that  the  sum  which  Craig  had 
contributed  to  the  common  stock,  when  first  admitted  into  part- 
nership, had  been  previously  purloined  from  the  daily  receipts 
of  his  shop,  of  which  an  exact  register  was  kept.  Craig  had 
been  so  indiscreet  as  to  preserve  this  accusing  record,  and  it  was 
discovered  in  this  depository.  He  was  the  son  of  Mary  Mans- 
field, and  a  native  of  Portsmouth.  The  history  of  the  Wakefield 
family,  specious  and  complicated  as  it  was,  was  entirely  ficti- 
tious. The  letters  had  been  forged,  and  the  correspondence 
supported  by  his  own  dexterity.  Here  was  found  the  letter 
which  Mr.  Dudley  had  written  to  his  friend,  requesting  him  to 
make  certain  inquiries  at  Wakefield,  and  which  he  imagined  that 
he  had  delivered  with  his  own  hands  to  a  trusty  bearer.  Here 
was  the  original  draught  of  the  answer  he  received*.  The  manner 
in  which  this  stratagem  had  been  accomplished,  came  gradually 
to  light.  The  letter  which  was  written  to  the  Yorkshire  traveller 
had  been  purloined,  and  another  with  a  .similar  superscription,  in 
which  the  hand  of  Dudley  was  exactly  imitated,  and  containing 
only  brief  and  general  remarks,  had  been  placed  in  its  stead. 
Craig  must  have  suspected  its  contents,  and  by  this  suspicion 
have  been  incited  to  the  theft.  The  answer  which  the  English- 
man had  really  written,  and  which  sufficiently  corresponded  with 
the  forged  letter,  had  been  intercepted  by  Craig,  and  furnished 
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him  a  model  from  which  he  might  construct  an  answer  adapted  to 
his  own  purposes. 

*  This  imposture  had  not  been  sustained  for  a  trivial  purpose. 
He  had  embezzled  a  large  share  of  the  stock,  and  had  employed 
the  credit  of  the  house  to  procure  extensive  remittances  to  be 
made  to  an  agent  at  a  distance,  by  whom  the  property  was  effec- 
tually secured.  Craig  had  gone  to  participate  these  spoils,  while 
the  whole  estate  of  Mr.  Dudley  was  insufficient  to  pay  the  de- 
mands that  were  consequently  made  upon  him. 

'  It  was  his  lot  to  fall  into  the  grasp  of  men  who  squared  their 
actions  by  no  other  standard  than  law,  and  who  esteemed  every 
claim  to  be  incontestably  just  that  could  plead  that  sanction. 
They  did  not  indeed  throw  him  into  prison.  When  they  had 
despoi'ed  him  rf  every  rennmt  of  his  property,  they  deemed 
themselves  entitled  to  his  gratitude  for  leaving  his  person  un- 
molested/ 

Here  then  begin  the  sufferings  of  the  Dudleys,  the  ac- 
cumulated distresses,  and  the  display  of  those  exalted  vir- 
tues, which  mark  the  character  of  the  daughter,  Constantia 
Dudley. 

Thus  reduced  from  comparative  affluence  to  beggary, 
Mr.  Dudley  forms  the  plan  of  leaving  New  York  and  going 
to  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  offer  his  services  as  a  writer 
in  a  public  office.  This  he  accordingly  puts  in  practice, 
and  obtains  a  situation  which  supplies  himself  and  his 
family  with  a  bare  subsistence.  When  the  novelty  of  his 
employment  wore  off,  his  melancholy  was  unconquerable, 
servitude  was  intolerable,  and  the  recollection  of  his  former 
life  brought  with  it  faded  spirits  and  useless  complainings. 
The  privations  which  he  endured,  were  still  more  nainful 
to  his  wife,  and  her  death  added  another  calamity  which  he 
was  ill  able  to  bear,  as  he  had  always  loved  her  with  the 
tenderest  affection. 

*  But  his  destiny  seemed  never  weary  of  persecuting  him.  It 
was  not  enough  that  he  should  fall  a  victim  to  the  most  atrocious 
arts,  that  he  should  wear  out  his  days  in  solitude  and  drudgery, 
that  he  should  feel  not  only  the  personal  restraints  and  hardships 
attendant  upon  indigence,  but  the  keener  pangs  that  result  from 
negligence  and  contumely.  He  was  imperfectly  recovered  from 
the  shock  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  when  his  sight  was 
invaded  by  a  cataract.  Its  progress  was  rapid,  and  terminated 
in  total  blindness/ 

His  melancholy  situation  is  alleviated  by  his  daughter, 
who  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  this  storm  of  adversity 
overtook  them.  The  task  of  comforter  fell  upon  her,  and 
#ot  only  of  comforter  but  of  the  reliever  of  his  wants.    She 
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Tpfiised  no  pfcWHfmnl  exertions.  (  The  infirmities  of  so\ 
and  age  vanished  before  the  mot ives  to  courage  and  acti- 
vity. '  She  disposes  of  every  superfluous  article  of  dress 
and  ti  her  music  and  hooks.     By  this  means,  she 

supplies  her  father's  necessities  a\  ith  a  considerable  sum, 
and  divides  the  domestic  duties  with  a  poor  girl  who  had 
'leen  taken  T>\  her  mother  in  happier  days.  Not  content 
with  barely  being  frugal,  she  employs  her  needle  to  add 
something  to  the  common  stock.  And  though  her  lather 
gave  himself  up  to  a  listless  melancholy,  or  a  fretful  impa- 
tience which  produced  an  accusing  and  irascible  spirit, 
which  at  times  made  even  his  daughter  the  object  of  his 
sh  and  groundless  reproaches,  she  did  not  sink  into 
despair.  Her  sweetness  and  patience  were  invincible. 
She  was  not  content  in  barely  complying"  with  the  urgen- 
cies of  her  situation,  she  conformed  with  grace  and  cheer- 
fulness. s!ie  yielded  to  no  fruiUess  recriminations  and  re- 
pinings,  but  endeavoured  with  admirable  wisdom  to  con- 
tract the  evils  which  surrounded  her  into  as  small  a  com- 
as possible,  and  derive  from  her  condition  all  the 
good  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  wrould  admit. 

'  But  her  fortitude  did  not  exceed  the  standard  of  human  na- 
ture. Evils  now  began  to  menace  her,  to  which  it  is  likely  she 
would  have  yielded,  had  not  their  approach  been  intercepted  by 
an  evil  of  a  different  kind. 

*  The  strongest  mind  is  swTayed  by  circumstances.  There  is 
no  firmness  of  integrity,  perhaps  able  to  repel  every  species  of 
temptation,  which  is  produced  by  the  present  constitution  of 
human  affairs,  and  yet  temptation  is  successful,  chiefly  by  virtue 
of  its  gradual  and  invisible  approaches.  We  rush  into  danger, 
because  we  are  not  aware  of  its  existence,  and  have  not  therefore 
provided  the  means  of  safety,  and  the  damion  that  seizes  us  is 
hourly  reinforced  by  habit.  Our  opposition  grows  fainter  in 
proportion  as  our  adversary  acquires  new  strength,  and  the  man 
becomes  enslaved  by  the  most  sordid  vices,  whose  fall  would,  at 
a  former  period,  have  been  deemed  impossible,  or  who  would 
have  been  imagined  liable  to  any  species  of  depravity,  more 
than  to  this. 

'Mr.  Dudley's  education  had  entailed  upon  him  many  errors, 
yet  who  would  have  supposed  it  possible  for  him  to  be  enslaved 
by  a  depraved  appetite;  to  be  enamoured  of  low  debauchery, 
and  to  grasp  at  the  happiness  that  intoxication  had  to  bestow  f 
This  was  a  mournful  period  in  Constantia's  history.  My  feelings 
will  not  suffer  me  to  dwell  upon  it.  I  cannot  describe  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  was  affected  by  the  first  symptoms  of  this  de- 
pravity, the  struggles  which  she  made  to  counteract  this  dreadful 
infatuation,  and  the  grief  which  she  experienced  from  the  re- 
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peated  miscarriage  of  her  efforts.  I  will  not  detail  her  varioaf 
vxpedienls  for  this  end,  the  appeals  which  she  made  to  his  un- 
derstanding, to  his  sense  of  honour  and  dread  of  infamy,  to  the 
gratitude  to  which  she  was  entitled,  and  to  the  injunctions  of 
pareutal  duty.  I  will  not  detail  his  fits  of  remorse,  his  fruitless, 
penitence  and  continual  relapses,  nor  depict  the  heartbreaking 
scenes  of  uproar  and  violence,  and  foul  disgrace  that  accom- 
panied his  paroxysms  of  drunkenness.' 

In  tin's  state  of  things,  Mr.  Dudley's  blindness  might  be 
accounted  a  fortunate  circumstance,  for  it  broke  the  spell 
by  which  he  was  bound,  and  showed  him  the  gulph  to 
ch  he  was  hastening.  Constantia  provided  him  and 
herself  with  necessaries  by  her  industry.  She  was,  how- 
ever, led  to  think,  that  a  subsistence  might  l)e  obtained  by 
occupations  purely  intellectual,  and  she  laboured  to  store 
her  mind  and  increase  her  knowledge  in  French  and  Italian, 
in  order  to  qualify  herself  for  a  teacher.  Her  education 
had  beer  regulated  by  her  father's  peculiar  views,  who 
Sought  to  make  her  reflective  and  wise,  rather  than  showy 
and  fascinating. 

'.  Instead  of  familiarizing  her  with  Petrarcha  and  Racine,  she 
was  conversant  with  Tacitus  and  Milton.  Instead  of  her  being 
a  practical  musician  or  pencilist,  he  conducted  her  to  the  school 
oi  N><  w ton  and  Hartley,  unveiled  to  her  the  mathematical  pro- 
perties of  light  and  sound,  ta;i?li>  her  as  a  metaphysician  and 
anatomist,  the  structure  and  power  of  the  senses,  and  discussed 
with  her  the  principles  and  progress  of  human  society.  These 
accomplishments  tended  to  render  her  superior  to  the  rest  of 
women,  but  in  no  degree  qualified  her  for  the  post  of  a  female 
ictor.  She  lamented  her  deficiencies  and  set  about  sup- 
plying them/ 

In  this  state,  she  continues  gaining  a  scanty  subsistence 
by  her  needle,  till  the  yellow  fever  appears  at  Philadelphia, 
and  desolates  the  place.  We  must  here  pass  over  the 
cruel  distresses  which  Constantia  encounters,  as  well 
as  the  minute  and  affecting  detail  our  author  gives  of  the 
ravages  of  that  dreadfully  malignant  distemper.  Poor 
Constantia  was,  at  length,  driven  to  the  extremity  cf> 
want,  the  baker  would  not  supply  them  with  bread,  the  last 
piece  of  wood  was  on  the  fire,  the  last  sixpence  expended, 
a  hard  and  cruel  landlord  was  on  the  point  of  taking  the 
small  remains  of  furniture  they  had  left,  and  her  needle 
could  no  longer  be  employed  to  mitigate  their  sufferings. 

In  this  distress  she  determines  to  apply  to  a  merchant  in 
the   city  who  had  been    at   her    father's  house    during 
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not   fortunate,  on    inquiry,    to 

home:   hut  on  her   rot  urn  from  his  ho< 
rill  8  glimpse  of  a  person,  whom   on  a  second  exami- 
nati  i  be  Thomas  Craig,  to  whose  dia- 

bolical wickedness  she  imputed  all  her  woes.  She  tv.\ 
him  to  an  inn,  and  learns  that  he  came  from  Baltimore, 
Though  she  rejected  all  thought  of  vengeance,  she  thinks 
that  in  order  to  avoid  punishment  he  may  be  induced 
without  direct  coercion,  to  refund  some  part  of  the  pro- 
perty he  had  stolen.  She  therefore  writes  him  a  letter 
stating  the  forlorn  and  distressed  state  of  her  father,  and 
requests  he  will  relieve  them.  This  letter  she  takes  to  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Ormond,  with  whom  Craig-  is,  and  sends 
it  up  to  him  by  a  servant,  saying,  that  she  waited  an 
.answer,  and  should  not  go  without  one,  or  having  an 
interview  with  him.  Craig,  not  liking  the  latter  part  of 
the  alternative,  encloses,  in  a  blank  cover,  a  fifty  dollar 
note  j  w ith  this  she  satisfies  her  landlord  and  buys  food* 
But  this  trivial  relief  is  soon  dissipated ;  for  the  landlord, 
who  changed  the  note,  comes  to  inform  her  that  it  was 
forged,  and  Constance  is  taken  before  a  magistrate  to 
account  how  she  became  possessed  of  it.  This  magistrate 
proves  the  mercantile  friend  to  whom  she  had  intended  to 
apply  for  relief,  but  whom  she  had  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  before.  She  relates  her  miserable 
tale,  and  finds  an  humane  friend  in  Mr.  Melbourne.  He 
introduces  her  to  his  wife,  who  supples  her  with  work ; 
and  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  ameliorate 
iter  indigent  situation. 

We  come  now  to  the  mysterious  Mr.  Ormond,  a  most 
formidable  personage,  c  of  all  mankind  the  most  deserving 
to  be  studied.'  We  liave  not  room  to  quote  the  sketch 
which  the  author  has  given  of  his  character,  but  it  wiH  be 
sufficiently  developed  in  the  subsequent  narrative. 

This  Ormond  was  acquainted  with  the  distresses  of  Con- 
stantia  as  well  as  with  her  patience  and  her  fortitude; 
but  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  been  made  to  believe  by 
Craig  that  it  was  his  brother  and  not  himself,  who  had 
been  the  ruin  of  her  father,  and  that  Constant ia,  had  had 
an  illicit  amour  with  this  pretended  brother,  who  had  died 
in  Jamaica.  But  in  this  respect  he  is  soon  undeceived. 
Ormond  lives  with  a  very  lovely  young  woman,  who  pos- 
verv  personal  charm,  and  every  elegant  accom- 
plishment, but  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  think  of  mar- 
riage. To  this  lady,  whose  name  is  Helena  Cloves,  lie 
utions  Cojurtantia,  as  he  had  heard  her  spoken  of  34 
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Mr.  Melbourne's,  as  an  object  worthy  of  assistance.  On 
the  first  meeting-  of  Helena  and  Constantia,  they  recog- 
nize each  other  as  acquaintances  in  happier  days.  Con- 
stantia finds  Helena  dejected  by  her  deviation  from  the 
path  of  virtue ;  but  her  mind  is  still  incorrupt  and  well- 
disposed.  A  friendship  commences,  and  Constance  forms' 
the  resolution  of  pleading  Helena's  cause  with  Ormond. 
Ormond  was  a  stranger  to  her :  and  his  manners  were  re- 
pulsive and  austere ;  but  she  was  not  to  be  deterred.  She 
thought  it  ignoble  to  refuse  the  province  of  a  vindicator  of 
the  injured  before  a  tribunal  ever  so  unjust.  '  And  who 
was  Ormond,  that  his  eye  should  inspire  terror?'  Her  in- 
terview with  Ormond  is  pourtrayed  in  a  very  masterly 
manner;  but  oiri*  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  extract  it. 
Ormond  becomes  a  visitor  to  herself  and  father,  on  a 
friendly  familiar  footing.  The  masculine  sense  of  Con- 
stantia delighted  him,  *  and  he  was  suddenly  changed 
from  being  one  of  the  calumniators  of  the  female  sex,  to 
one  of  its  warmest  eulogists.'  Constantia  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  urging  her  suit  in  fafour  of  the  beautiful  Helena, 
but  with  no  avail.  Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  discern 
that  Ormond  falls  in  love  with  Constance.  In  one  of 
•their,  conversations  on  the  subject  of  Helena's  future 
welfare,  he  abruptly  asks  her  if  she  is  willing  to  accept 
him  with  all  his  faults.  i  This  declaration  was  truly  un- 
expected by  Constance.  She  gathered  from  it  nothing 
but  excitements  of  grief.'  This  appeal  to  me  she  answers 
makes  no  change  in  my  opinions;  I  still  think  justice 
requires  you  to  become  the  husband  of  Helena.  There 
is  but  one  way  by  which  you  can  secure  my  good  opinion^ 
and  that  is  by  espousing  Helena.  He  tells  her  that  is  im- 
possible, and  that  he  has  apprized  Helena  that  they  must 
part.  Constance  condemns  his  conduct,  and  urges  him 
to  retract  or  modify  his  resolution.  This  he  cannot  be 
brought  to  do ;  and  the  next  morning  finds  the  unfortunate 
Helena  dead  in  her  bed,  from  the  effects  of  opium,  which 
she  takes  in  despair  and  grief  at  the  loss  of  Ormond's 
affections.  She  leaves  to  Constance  her  house,  which 
had  once  belonged  to  Mr.  Dudley.  In  the  division  of  his 
property,  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  of  his  creditors 
who  sold  it  afterwards  to  Ormond. 

Here  we  again  see  our  amiable  heroine  in  affluence  and 
ease.  Adversity  had  exterminated  the  defects  in  Mr. 
Dudley's  character;  his  prejudices,  which  flowed  from 
luxurious  indulgence,  were  removed ;  he  learned  to  esti- 
mate himself  at  his  true  value,  and  to  sympathize  w  itk 
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sufferings,  which  he  himself  had  experienced.  His 
blindness  was  now  the  only  evil,  and  this  was  removed  by 
a  surgeon  of  uncommon  skill  who  had  lately  arrived  from 
England.  He  was  one  of  the  numerous  agents  of  Ormond, 
and  had  been  induced  to  quit  his  country  for  purposes 
remote  from  his  profession.  He  performs  the  operation 
on  Mr.  Dudley's  eyes,  and  restores  him  to  the  light  of 
heaven.  Constance  did  not  overlook  her  obligations  to 
Ormond.  It  was  to  him  that  she  was  indebted  for  her 
father's  restoration  to  sight,  and  to  whom  both  owed, 
though  indirectly,  their  present  comforts.  She  viewed 
him  as  the  author  of  extensive  benefits,  but  it  impressed 
no  bias  on  her  judgment;  and  she  decided  in  a  way  con- 
trary to  his  inclinations,  with  as  little  scruple  as  if  bene- 
fits had  been  received  not  by  herself  but  by  him.  Mar- 
riage was,  in  the  eyes  of  Ormond,  hateful ;  but  if  Con- 
stance was  to  be  obtained,  and  he  could  not  possess  her 
by  other  means,  he  was  willing  to  accept  her  as  a  wife. 

*  He  avowed  his  love  and  described  without  scruple  the 
scope  of  his  wishes*  He  challenged  her  to  confute  his  princi- 
ples, and  promised  a  candid  audience  and  profound  considera- 
tion to  her  arguments.  Her  present  opinions  he  knew  to  be 
adverse  to  his  own,  but  he  hoped  to  change  them  by  subtlety 
and  perseverance/ 

Constance's  reflections  and  sentiments,  with  respect  to 
Ormond,  are  just  and  sensible;  and  her  father  had  rumi- 
nated deeply  on  his  character.  He  regarded  his  peculiar 
tenets  with  disapprobation  and  abhorrence.  His  daugh- 
ter's happiness  was  blended  with  his  own.  The  emotions 
which  her  image  excited,  sprung  but  in  part  from  his 
relationship :  it  was  gratitude  and  veneration  which  filled 
him  with  rapture,  things  remained  for  some  months  in 
this  tranquil  state.  Ormond  had  left  the  city  for  a  short 
time ;  but  his  letters  furnished  Constance  with  topics  for 
reflection.  i  His  arguments  seldom  imparted  conviction, 
but  delight  never  failed  to  flow  from  their  lucid  order  and 
cogent  brevity.' 

Mr.  Dudley  had  revolved  a  scheme  whicli  circumstances 
had  suggested,  and  which  he  was  now  anxious  to  put  in 
execution.  It  was  to  return  to  Italy,  which  he  had  re- 
luctantly left,  and  where  he  had  passed  the  happiest  days 
of  his  life. 

Every  argument  was  used  on  his  part  to  influence  his 
daughter's  concurrence ;  and  as  he  thought  that  the  only 
obstacle  to  her  adoption  of  it  related  to  Ormond,  he  failed 
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not  to  point  out  his  dubious  character,  the  wildness  of  his 
schemes,  and  the  magnitude  of  his  errors.  Their  corres- 
pondence might  continue;  but  her  residence  in  Europe 
would  enlighten  her  judgment  and  render  her  more  able 
to  form  a  rational  decision.  To  this  scheme  Constance 
consents  with  pleasure,  and  is  anxious  to  begin  her  pre- 
parations for  their  departure.  After  an  interesting  con- 
versation with  her  father,  she  rises  early  the  next  morning, 
and  with  blitnsome  steps  hastens  to  his  chamber.  '  She 
stooped  to  kiss  his  venerable  cheek,  and  by  whispering  to 
break  his  slumber.  Her  eye  was  no  sooner  fixed  upon  his 
countenance  than  she  started  back  and  shrieked.  The 
ghastly  appearance  of  Mr.  Dudley  shewed  that  he  was 
dead  ;  and  that  he  died  by  violent  and  mysterious  means. 
Who  could  be  the  diabolical  performer  of  such  a  deed  ? 
Mr.  Dudley's  manners  were  gentle  and  kind  to  his  ser- 
vants. His  recreations  were  lonely  and  harmless.  His 
chamber  was  exactly  in  the  same  state  of  negligent  se- 
curity. No  midnight  footstep,  nor  voice,  no  unbarred  door, 
no  uplifted  window,  no  clue  to  trace  the  entrance  or  flight 
of  the  murderer ! 

The  chief  part  of  the  third  volume  gives  an  account  of 
the  absence  of  Constance's  friend  Sophia  Courtland,  and  of 
friend*}  return  to  America  in  search  of  the  Dudleys. 
These  friends  at  last  meet ;  and  Sophia  Courtland,  who 
had  been  brought  up  with  Constance,  and  only  parted 
from  her  to  go  to  England  just  before  the  miseries  of  her 
family  commenced,  has  little  difficulty  in  persuading  her 
to  accompany  her  to  Europe.  They  part  for  a  short  time 
to  prepare  for  their  departure.  Sophia  goes  to  inspect 
her  friend's  property  in  Jersey  before  its  sale.  '  The  time 
prefixed  by  Ormond  for  his  return  had  nearly  arrived. 
Constance's  heart  drooped  as  she  revolved  the  necessity  of 
disuniting  their  fates ;  but  that  this  disunion  was  proper 
could  not'  admit  of  a  doubt.'  She  reflects  on  the  impe- 
tuosity of  his  character,  and  resolves  to  unfold  her  inten- 
tion in  a  letter,  which  she  is  about  to  write,  when  Ormond 
enters  her  room.  He  receives  her  greeting  with  cold- 
ness, and  witli  evident  marks  of  a  discomposed  mind* 
He  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  moon,  and  exclaims, 

<  Fit  emblem  of  human  versatility!  one  impediment  is  gone;  I 
hoped  it  was  the  only  one  but  no  :  the  removal  of  that  merely 
made  room  for  another.  Let  this  be  removed.  Well,  fate  will 
interpose  a  third.  All  our  toils  will  be  frustrated,  and  tl# 
ruin  will  finally  redound  upon  our  heads/ 
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Jlc  proceeds  in  ambiguous  and  forcible  language,  which 
paints  his  disappointment,  telling  her  that  he  knows  of 
her   father's    death,   of  her  unwearied   search   after  the 

Eicture  of  her  friend,  her  meeting  with  that  friend,  and 
is  knowledge  of  every  conversation  they  had  had  toge- 
ther, of  their  plans,  and  of  their  opinions  of  his  character, 
though  these  conversations  had  taken  place  at  midnight, 
and  ib  a  tone  of  voice  little  removed  from  a  whisper. 
On  observing  her  astonishment,  lie  exclaims, 

•  Poor  Constance,  in  a  bitter  and  sarcastic  tone.  How  hope* 
l^s  is  thy  ignorance  !  to  e&IighfeU  thee  is  past  my  power.  What 
do  f  know  ?  Ev»tv  thing.  Not  a  tittle  has  escaped  me.  Thy 
letter  is  superfluous.     I  know  its  contents  before  it  is  written. 

lie  warns  her  of  a  danger  that  awaits  her  in  the  most 
mysterious  terms.  He  tells  her  it  is  not  loss  of  fame,  for 
the  deed  will  be  unwitnessed  by  any  one;  her  reputation 
will,  be  spotless,  it  will  be  no  repetition  of  the  evils  she 
has  already  endured.  But  it  is  an  evil  that  will  be  thought 
upon  with  agony ;  it  will  endear  oblivion  and  push  her 
into  an  untimely  grave.  With  this  warning  he  leaves 
her.  Constance  neither  sees  nor  hears  from  him  for  some 
time.  She  goes  to  spend  a  few  days  at  her  house  at  New 
Jersey,  on  her  way  to  join  her  friend  at  New  York.  She  is 
accommodated  by  her  tenant,  who  lived  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  house  which  she  visited  usually  in  an  evening  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  musing  alone  in  a  favourite  apart- 
ment, which  she  seldom  quitted  till  the  night  was  far 
spent.  One  evening,  as  she  retired  to  this  room,  she 
discerns  from  the  window  a  horseman  riding  up  to  the 
house,  and  discovers  it  to  be  Ormond.  An  interview  at 
this  dusky  and  lonely  hour  created  alarm.  After*  some 
time  spent  in  trepidation,  she  hears  a  door  cautiously 
opened.  Low  and  imperfect  sounds,  which  had  more  of 
inanimate  than  human,  meet  her  ear.  She  strikes  a  light 
and  determines  to  depart  for  the  farmer's  house.  On 
quitting  her  room,  (he  first  object  that  presents  itself  is 
the  body  of  a  man  stretched  on  the  floor.  There  was  no 
mark  of  blood  or  wounds,  but  the  object  was  dead.  She 
passes  down  stairs  and  meets  Ormond.  He  approaches 
her  with  solemnity  and  tokens  of  compassion ;  tells  her 
that  the  evil  he  had  predicted  at  their  last  interview  is  at 
hand,  that  he  is  not  come  to  rescue  her,  for  that  was  not 
within  the  compass  of  human  powers;  that  now  the  last 
fend  heaviest  trial  betides  her  fortitude,  that  this  is  the 
scene  of  her  calamity  and  this  the  hour !  He  asks  her  if 
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she  is  not  desirous  of  detecting  the  author  of  her  father's 
fate  :  he  bids  her  stop  :  and  he  will  drag  the  murderer  to 
he:  feet.  lie  leaves  her  for  that  purpose.  She  now  at- 
tempts to  open  the  door,  the  principal  holt  was  still  un- 
drawn ;  but  6he  cannot  open  it  though  she  had  entered 
without  difficulty.  She  now  perceives  another  fastening 
over  which  her  key  had  no  power.  The  other  avenues 
were  hastily  examined.  AH  were  fastened  !  no  power  of 
escape  remained.  She  now  first  perceived  herself  sinking 
in  the  toils  of  some  lurking  enemy.  Yet  hope  whispered 
that  her  foe  might  not  be  Ormond.  But  he  had  said  that 
this  was  the  time  and  place  of  the  peril  which  awaited 
her.  The  steps  of  Ormond  descended  the  stairs  ;  and  he 
bore  in  his  arms  the  lifeless  body  of  a  man  which  he  cast 
at  her  feet.  '  Who  would  imagine  features  like  those 
said  he  belonged  to  an  assassin  and  impostor  V  At  the 
sight  of  the  dead  man's  visage  she  recognizes  Thomas 
Craig!  Ormond  then  proceeds  to  tell  her  that  he  had 
avenged  her  and  himself.  For  he  had  introduced  Craig 
by  a  concealed  door  into  her  father's  chamber,  and  stood 
by  whilst  lie  murdered  him  in  his  sleep.  By  means  of 
this  door  he  had  also  heard  her  conversations  with  her 
father  and  her  friend.  lie  thus  found  that  her  father's 
life  stood  in  the  w  ay  of  his  succeeding  with  Constance ; 
and  he  made  Craig  the  tool  of  his  resentment.  He  tells 
her  that  he  came  there  to  possess  himself  of  all  that  he 
now  desired  and  by  the  same  deed  to  afford  her  an  illus- 
trious opportunity  of  signalizing  her  wisdom  and  forti- 
tude. Constantia  resolves  to  die  rather  than  suffer  dis- 
honour. The  knife  with  which  she  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  open  the  lock  of  the  door,  she  tells  him,  as  he  ad- 
vances towards  her,  that  she  is  determined  to  plunge  into 
her  heart.  This  determination  is  of  no  avail  over  the 
mind  of  the  ferocious  Ormond. 

It  so  happens  that  Sophia  Courtland  arrives  at  the  farm 
house  at  this  juncture,  and  hearing  that  her  friend  is  in 
this  lonely  mansion,  she  hastens  thither  with  impatient 
steps.  The  door  is  broken  open  and  Constance  is  found 
on  the  floor  pale  and  motionless ;  the  two  men  are  breath- 
less and  supine.  Constance  revives,  and  on  the  enquiry 
of  her  friend,  she  exclaims, 

'  Alas  !  my  deed  was  scarcely  the  fruit  of  intention.  It  was 
suggested  by  a  momentary  frenzy.  I  saw  no  other  means  of 
escaping  from  vileness  and  pollution.  I  was  menaced  with  an 
evil  w^rse  than  death ;  the  lapse   of  another  moment  would 
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have  placed  me  beyond  hope.  My  stroke  was  desperate  and 
at  random;  it  answered  my  purpose  too  well.  He  cast  at  me 
si  look  of  terrible  upbraiding,  but  spoke  not.  His  heart  was 
pierced,  and  he  sunk,  as  if  struck  with  lightning,  at  my  feet/ 

After  this  horrid  scene  little  more  remains  for  us  to  de- 
tail. Sophia  embarks  with  her  friend  to  Europe,  where 
Constance  has  every  prospect  of  ultimate  restoration  to 
tranquillity.  We  have  minutely  related  the  heads  of  this 
singular  production ;  for  singular  it  may  be  styled  as  it  is 
very  different  from  the  generality  of  works  which  are 
presented  to  us  under  the  title  of  novels.  We  have  forborne 
to  mention  the  episodes  which  are  not  closely  inter- 
woven w  ith  the  main  story.  The  character  of  Ormond  is 
drawn  with  a  sort  of  masterly  extravagance ;  he  is  repre- 
sented throughout  a  fearful,  potent  and  mysterious  being; 
wild  in  his  schemes,  and  determined  in  his  purposes.  The 
sentiments  and  reasonings,  though  sometimes  erroneous, 
are  often  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  show  the  mind  of 
the  author  to  be  of  no  common  class. 


Art.  IX. — Observations  on  the  Act  for  regulating  Mad- 
houses^ and  a  Correction  of  the  Statements  of  the  Case  of 
Benjamin  Elliott,  convicted  of  illegally  confining  Mary 
Dabitrce ;  zcith  Remarks  addressed  to  the  Friends  of 
Insane  Persons.  By  James  Parkinson.  London, 
Sherwood,  1811.   2s. 

SOME  misrepresentations  of  the  evidence  which  Mr. 
Parkinson  gave  respecting  the  insanity  of  Mary  Daintree, 
were  the  primary  motive  which  excited  him  to  publish  the 
present  pamphlet,  in  which  he  has  embodied  some  matter 
of  more  general  interest,  with  details  which  more  imme- 
diately concern  his  own  character  and  conduct  in  the  trial 
mentioned  in  the  title-page. 

T hough  the  act  for  the  regulation  of  mad-houses,  &c. 
has  done  much  good,  it  has  left  much  undone.  Abuses 
still  exist,  which  require  further  legislative  cautions  to 
remedy  or  prevent.  The  keeper  of  a  mad-house  is  pro- 
hibited from  receiving  any  persons,  except  such  as  are 
sent  by  an  order  *  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  some  phy- 
sician, surgeon,  or  apothecary?  But  these  terms  seem  too 
general ;  for  many  persons  may  designate  themselves  as 
such,  and  sign  what  may  appear  a  legal  order  for  the 
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confinement  of  a  particular  individual,  who  are  totally 
incompetent  to  decide  on  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  any 
person  in  his  majesty's  dominions.  Mr.  Parkinson  seems 
to  think  that  physicians  and  surgeons  may  be  safely  en- 
trusted with  that  power  as  possessing  the  requisite  quali- 
fications, but  that  many  exceptions  should  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  persons  who  belong*,  or  claim  to  belong,  to 
the  corps  of  apothecaries.  We  are  afraid  that  ignorance, 
quackery,  and  imposture  are  not  exclusively  the  attributes 
of  apothecaries ;  and  that  they  will  sometimes,  though, 
we  trust,  in  few  instances,  be  found  to  ascend  to  the  higher 
ranks  of  surgeons  and  physicians.  All  possible  care 
should  certainly  be  taken  that  those  persons,  who  are  in- 
ted  with  the  important  power  of  signing  an  order  for 
the  confinement  of  any  individual  in  a  mad-house,  should 
be  eminently  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  and  their 
probity,  that  no  individual  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  ma- 
lignity or  the  avarice  of  his  relatives  or  his  friends.  We 
certainly  agree  witli  the  author  that  the  power  of  autho- 
rizing confinement  is  much  too  vaguely  conferred  by  the 
act.  Another  very  important  consideration  is  to  prevent 
the  unfortunate  individual  from  being  confined  longer 
than  is  requisite  for  his  own  good,  or  after  his  cure  is 
complete.  The  act  is  in  some  degree  defective  in  this 
respect.  The  act  indeed  obliges  the  visitation  of  the 
commissioners  once  at  least  in  every  year,  and  at  times 
which  the  keepers  of  the  mad-houses  cannot  previously 
ascertain.     But  Mr.  Parkinson  justly  remarks,  that 

'  Cases  frequently  occur,  in  which  the  necessity  of  confinement 
exists  but  for  a  few  days.  Thus  the  author  of  a  French  poem, 
of  considerable  merit,  was  attacked  just  before  the  completion 
of  his  labours,  with  a  fit  of  the  most  vehement  madness,  or 
rather  perhaps  delirium,  which,  on  the  employment  of  coercion 
and  of  other  proper  management,  left  him,  in  the  course  of 
three  days,  in  the  perfect  use  of  his  mental  faculties.  Further 
confinement,  here,  it  must  be  obvious,  would  have  been  a  most 
cruel  infliction ;  but  there  is  no  provision  in  the  act  of  par- 
■  liament,  which  w  ould  have  hindered  its  prolongation,  at  the  will 
of  any  timid  or  interested  relation,  to  a  very  distressing  extent.' 

The  question  of  the  detention  or  the  liberation  of  a  pa- 
tient, is  one  of  great  nicety  and  importance.  It  will  often 
be  difficult  to  resist,  even  where  it  is  improper  to  comply 
with  the  solicitations  of  the  inividual  and  his  friends.  In 
^other  circumstances  the  interested  motives  of  some  selfish 
relative  will  cause  him  to  make  every  exertion  to  prplongf 
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the  confinement  after  his  cure  is  established.  What  is  the 
i>s  i  mean  of  providing  that  the  individual  shall  not  be 
liberated  too  soon  on  the  one  hand,  nor  confined  too  long 
on  the  other?  Can  it  possibly  be  effected  except  by  con- 
fiding the  decision  to  persons  of  equal  discrimination  and 
integrity,  who  are  not  likely  to  err  in  point  of  judgment, 
and  who  are  elevated  too  high  in  the  scale  of  worth,  to  be; 
influenced  by  interested  solicitations?  But  where  are  such 
persons  to  be  found?  or  at  least  in  sufficient  numbers  for 
the  present  exigencies  of  this  populous  capital  and  of 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  mental  derangement 
seems  an  increased  and  increasing  calamity  ? 

There  is  much  sagacity  in  the  following  observations  of 
Mr.  Parkinson,  one  or  two  of  which  we  think  particularly 
applicable  to  a  case  of  general  interest  and  notoriety. 

'  Patients/  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  '  are  themselves  unable  to 
form  i*. judgment,  as  to  the  period  at  which  their  restoration  to 
reason  takes  place ;  but  generally  reckon  it  from  that  period 
when  the  disordered  mind  becomes  so  far  relieved  from  the 
influence  of  maniacal  impressions,  as  to  recur  with  anxiety  to 
domestic  comforts  and  interests.  Still  incapable  of  detecting 
the  fallaciousness  of  the  delusory  notions  which  the  disease 
excites  in  the  mind,  and,  therefore  supposing  themselves  to  be 
in  the  full  possession  of  their  reason,  they  dwell  only  on .  the 
supposed  cruel  restraints  under  which  they  are  kept,  and  their 
painful  detention  from  their  homes. 

*  At  this  period,  they  consider  and  speak  of  themselves  as 
the  most  persecuted  creatures  existing ;  and  if  now  removed; 
their  language  and  reasoning  is,  "  I  have  been  perfectly  well, 
as  I  am  now,  for  a  long  period,  and  still  my  relations  unjustly 
confined  me,  and  I  suffered  a  series  of  unnecessary  restraint 
and  cruel  treatment/  In  most  of  these  cases,  the  cure  not  pro- 
ceeding, the  resentments  thus  excited  continue  through  life; 
the  relations  and  keepers  are  never  forgiven,  and  it  becomes  an 
unvarying  request,  should  any  thing  of  the  land  ever  afflict  them 
again,  that  they  may  not  be  sent  to  the  same  house.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  almost  uniformly  the  case,  that  if  the  confine- 
ment is  continued  until  a  recovery  is  established,  the  anxiety  for 
liberation  diminishes  as  the  amendment  proceeds;  and  when 
cured,  the  patient,  who  a  little  before  was  complaining  of  his 
unjust  imprisonment,  becomes  diffident  of  his  own  powers,  and 
willingly  agrees  to  the  proposal,  and  even  himself  suggests  the 
propriety,  of  a  few  days  more  triaj,  before  he  again  mixes  with 
the  busy  world.  In  these  patients  who  have  been  thus  with- 
held from  society,  until  their  cure  has  been  complete,  a  grate- 
ful regard  for  those  who  have  had  the  care  of  them  is  very  fre- 
n  ently  found ;  and  immediately  on  their  perceiving,  which  is 
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of  confinement.'  •  ken  back  «°  ^  former  place 
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sect  De  read  with  attention  and  sympathy  bv  the  refWt.™  f«J 

We  hate  al«LVn  ,0nl7'  ™?*  "*'  °f  ridie»Ie  »nd  confemp*! 
We  nave  always  thought,  and  strenuously  maintained  Ion*  he 
fore  we  read  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Fox  in  the  Hr?  n»'„J 5.1-" 
ffirf'  *«™*\>°*  Polic/ «  ^£$™$2» 
and  that  what  ,s  morally  wrong  can  never  be  politically  rich t 
If  this  be  once  granted  every  war,  which  is  not  strictly  defensive 
can  be  regarded  on  the  part  of  the  governments  whkh  wage  ft 
only  as   wholesale  murder,     what  the  preTent  w^  mav 
have  been  at  its  commencement,  or  has  beeninTPr~  we 
shall  not  stay  to  examine;  but   to  us  it  appears  to   bfsWctlv 
defensive  m  its  present  circumstances,  particularly  as  it  reS 
the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula.     There,  we  are  only  auxHiarS,  in 

iTkeXcklfM  reI1  tht  m,°St  UnjUSt>  '^cheroL,  a^d  S. 
rde  »w^  eV^-  made  °"  the  'dependence  of  any  peo- 
ple. Every  man  according  to  every  moral  rule  is  justified  hi 
leaving  Ins  own  house  to  defend  that  of  his  friend  or  his  neigh 

soect  Aar-J  f 3Ck€d  ^  thieves'  and  w»at  is  t  ue  wfth  re 
spect  to  individuals  is  true  with  respect  to  nations  which  mat 
be  regarded  as  individuated  beings  When  the  krTtltl  „„?  J 
heard  of  the  perfidious  attempt  of  luonapart^t^StspZ 
and  of  the  resistance  which  was  made  to  that  attempt  bvT 
Spamsb  people,  the  most  generous  sympathy,  w'thTsort  of 
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electric  rapidity,  instantly  pervaded  every  Brit:sh  breast.  There 
was  hardly  a  man  who  could  reflect  and  feel,  who  did  not  approve1 
the  attempt  to  succour  the  Peninsula,  however  he  might  differ 
about  the  mode ;  and  really  we  believe  that  no  war  ever  rested 
on  a  more  just  and  honourable  principle  than  the  present, 
as  far  as  it  is  waged  against  the  aggression  of  France  on  the  in- 
dependence of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Friends  as  we  are  to  peace, 
and  enemies  as  we  are  to  war,  we  would  not  wish  to  see  peace 
concluded  with  Buonaparte  while  a  hope  is  left  of  liberating 
Spain  and  Portugal  from  his  lawless  gripe. 

The  Jewish  code  seems,  in  some  measure,  at  variance  with  the 
Christian  in  the  warlike  injunctions  which  it  often  gives,  and 
the  devastating  spirit  which  it  often  breathes;  but  we  are  to 
remember,  as  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  remarks,  that  Moses 
says  definitively,  clearly,  and  unconditionally,  •  thou  shalt 
do  no  murder/  and  when  this  precept  was  postponed  by- 
some  of  the  Jewish  leaders  to  a  spirit  of  insatiable  revenge  and 
blood-thirsty  extermination,  we  must  suppose  that  they,  like 
some  other  persons,  artfully  contrived  to  render  their  religious 
system  subservient  to  their  selfish  and  sanguinary  views. 

*  If  any  attachment  should  still  remain  to  the  warlike  injunc- 
tions of  the  Jewish  code,  it  must  surely  vanish  before  that  system 
which  was  ushered  in  with  the  "  glad  tidings/'  of  "  peace  on 
earth,  and  good-will  towards  men."  He — the  benevolent  com- 
municator of  the  purest  moral  code  ever  bestowed  upon  human, 
frailty — he,  who,  •  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again" — 
he,  who  with  such  touching,  such  exquisite  sensibility,  prayed 
with  his  last  gasp  for  his  murderers ; — surely  he  will  never  be 
brought  forward  as  approving,  or  even  conniving  at,  the  work  of 
death  inflicted  on  each  other  by  his  followers !  Will  they  so  far 
pervert  the  impressive  injunction  as  to  read,  "  A  new  com- 
mandment I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  butcher  one  another  V  or  can 
they  find  amongst  the  various  readings,  or  in  some  worm-eaten 
manuscript,  "  blessed  are  the  war-mongers,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  T 

Irenaeus  well  remarks  with  respect  to  the  folly  of  war,  that 
there  is  nothing  which  tends  so  much  to  perpetuate  it 

*  as  the  slavish  subserviency  of  literature  and  the  arts  to  its  sup- 
port. The  patients  labour  of  the  historian,  the  impassioned 
'strains  of  the  poet,  the  Promethean  efforts  of  the  sculptor,  and 
the  magic  colouring  of  the  canvas,  are  all  dovoted  to  the  indis- 
criminate praise  of  the  destroyers  of  mankind.  The  justice  or 
injustice  of  the  cause  in  which  they  have  been  engaged,  is  never 
for  a  moment  considered ;  but  the  ability  to  harass,  to  circum- 
vent, and  to  inflict  calamity,  is  the  sole  theme  of  unqualified  pa- 
negyric. Find  me  a  hero  in  the  capacious  and  bloody  list,  whose 
deeds  have  passed  uusung,  or  unrecorded,  in  strains  of  pompous 
Ff2 
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eulogy,  from  Alexander  to  Attila,  or  from  Tamerlane  to  Fre- 
deric ;  nor  do  their  subordinate  hirelings  pass  without  their  full 
share  of  admiration  and  applause.' 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  foresee  how  long  those  wars  will  con- 
tinue to  desolate  Europe,  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  horrid 
crater  of  the  French  revolution.  Who  can  set  any  bounds  to 
the  ambition  of  individuals  when  it  is  backed  by  power  I  Is 
Buonaparte,  who  has  been  so  long  the  subject  of  the  most  vio- 
lent military  paroxysms,  ever  likely  to  prefer  the  couch  of 
peace  to 

'  hair-breadth  'scapes  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach  V 
Or  will  war  follow  war  in  rapid   and  interminable  succession, 
till  all  the  governments  of  Europe  shall  become  entirely  military 
and  the  dominion  of  law  and  justice  shall  yield  to  that  of  rapine 
"and  the  sword? 

POLITICS. 

Art.  11. — Remarks  on  the  supposed  Depretiation  of  Paper' 
Currency  in  England.     By  a  Merchant.     London,  Richard- 
son, 1811. 

THIS  merchant,  at  p.  8,  gives  us  the  comfortable  information, 
that 

'  on  the  return  of  our  commerce  to.  a  more  natural  state,  when 
we  shall  begin  again  to  pay,  Hn  a  great  measure,  for  our  imports 
by  our  exports,  and,  consequently,  without  the  assistance  of  ex- 
ported bullion,  we  shall  again  have  plenty  of  gold  in  this  country/ 

Now,  from  the  days  of  Mr.  Pi  it,  to  the  present,  have  we  not 
been  constantly  told,  that  our  exports  greatly  exceed  our  imports  ] 
If  this  have  been  the  case,  we  must  not  only,  all  this  time,  have 
paid  for  our  imports  by  our  exports,  but  have  left  a  large  ballance 
in  our  favour,  to  be  paid  in  cash  or  bullion.  What  has  become 
of  all  this  cash  or  bullion  ?  Whither  has  it  vanished  1  Has  it 
disappeared  under  the  earth  ?  Or  has  it  been  drowned  in  the 
Red  Sea  ?  Has  it  been  absorbed  in  our  foreign  expeditions  ! 
Or  has  been   paid  as  a  bonus,  on  the  miasmata  of  Walcheren  t 

If,  when  commerce  returns,  if  it  ever  should  return  to  its  na- 
tural state,  we  pay,  only  *  in  a  great  measure,  that  is,  not  alto- 
gether, for  our  imports  by  our  exports,  we  shall  not  pay,  as  the 
merchant  seems  to  think,  *  without  the  assistance  of  exported 
bullion,'  and,  how  then  are  we  to  have  '  plenty  of  gold  in  the 
country?* 

The  merchant  tells  us,  p.  23,  that  '  we  may  rest  assured,  that 
though  we  had  not  exported  bullion  for  those  services/  (foreign 
expeditions)  ■  still  all  the  cash  that  has  been  destined  for  them 
oust,  if  sent  into  circulation,  whilst  our  exchanges  were  on  their 
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present  footing,  have  been  exported  by  others  forother  purposes/ 
&c.     Here  a  question  arises,  how  came  •  our  exchanges  on  their 
present  footing  V     Principally,   we  believe,  owing  to    the  lavish 
issue  of  papcr-rkoney ;  or  of  a  circulating  medium,  which  cannot 
be  commuted  for  that  of  the  Continent  with  the  same  facility  or 
the  same    advantage  as  when   our   currency    consisted    princi- 
pally  of  gold,    ?nd    our    bank-notes  were    the   actual  repre- 
sentatives of  certain  quantities  of  that  metal.     But  the  moment 
our  bank-notes  became  what  they  now  are,    a  forced  currency, 
not  convertible  into  gold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  the  foreign 
exchange  became  against  us,    because  the  continental  merchant 
was  obliged  to  calculate  on  the  difficulty  and  expence  of  pro- 
curing money  or  bullion  for  the   bank-notes  in  which  his  bills 
drawn  on  this  country  were  paid.     All  the  evil  consists   in  our 
enormous  issue  of  rag-money ;  and  while  this  sort  of  money  con- 
tinues to  be  issued  as   profusely  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  so  long 
will  the  state  of  the  exchange  be  unfavourable  to  Great  Britain. 
How  can  we  expect  guineas  to   remain  in  a  country  where  they 
are  not  permitted  to  be  circulated,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
where  there  is  a  law  which  says,  that  certain  pieces    of  paper 
shall  be  circulated  in  their  stead,  and  be  received  in  all  payments 
as  if  they  were  actually  the  very  pieces  of  gold,  which  they  still 
profess  to  represent  ?     It  is  as  clear  as  noon  day,  that  those  per- 
sons who,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  are 
authorized  by  law  to  circulate  certain  slips  of  paper  which  cost 
them  nothing,  instead  of  guineas,  which  they  could  not  procure 
without  an  equivalent,    will  do  all  in  their  power  not  to  let  the 
face  of  a  guinea  be  seen.     If  they    have  any  bullion,  they  will 
employ  it  either  in  loans  to  government  for  foreign  service  or  in 
speculations    profitable    to   themselves,  whilst   their  unlimited 
issues  of  paper  acting  like  the  vortex  of  an  overwhelming  cata- 
ract, will  finally  merge  the  far  greater  portion  of  the  wealth  and 
industry  of  the  conntry  in   the  abyss  of  their  rapacity.     This 
country  has  always  shown  itself  a  decided  enemy  to  arbitrary 
power ;  but  where  was  its  usual   wisdom  or  sagacity,  where  its 
virtuous  abhorrence  of  griping  oppression,  when  it  permitted  a 
company  of  merchants  called  the  Bank  of  England,  to  be  vested 
with  an  absolute,  indefinite,   and  uncontrouled  power,  like  that 
of  life  and  death,  over  the  property  of  all  his  Majesty's  liege 
subjects  ?     We  intimated  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  pam- 
phlet, and  we  repeat  it  here,  that  the  power  vested  at  present  in 
the  Bank  over  the  whole  accumulated  property  of  the  country  is 
greater  than  ever  was  granted  by  the  most  slavish  people  to  the 
most  despotic  sovereign  upon  earth.     The  Bank  may  either  buy 
lands  or  goods  to  any  extent  that   they  please,    with  pieces  of 
promissory    paper,  which  the  restrictive    law  forbids  them  to 
pay.     Was  there  ever  any  folly  equal  to  this?     Or  did  ever  any 
nation  act  with  so  much  torpid  indifference   to  its   dearest  in- 
terests 1    We  should  deem  it  a  great  violation  of  constitutional 
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freedom,  if  the  king  were  to  send  any  individual  to  prison  with- 
out the  form  of  a  legal  commitment ;  but  what  proportion  would 
such  an,  act  bear  in  respect  to  public  injury,  to  the  mischief 
which  the  Bank  seem  authorized  to  perpetrate,  by  taking  the 
*  gold  and  silver,  the  lands  and  goods  of  the  community,  and 
giving  nothing  in  the  way  of  compensation  but  a  s\ip  of  manu- 
factured rag?  This  question  has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered in  this  light;  and  yet  is  not  this  the  most  important  in 
which  it  can  be  viewed  1 

Art.  12. — The  Comparison ;  in  which  mock  Reform,  half  Re- 
form, and  ccnstitutiohal  Reform  are  considered;  or,  who  a%e 
the  enlightened  and  practical  Statesmen  of  Talent  and  Inte- 
grity to  preserve  our  Laws  and  Liberties  ?  Addressed  to  the 
People  of  England.  By  John  Cartwright,  Esq.  London, 
Johnson,  1810. 

WE  have  always  been  friends  to  parliamentary  reform ;  but 
not  to  a  reform  like  'iat  which  Major  Cartwright  has  so 
often  recommen  >d  and  still  recommends.  Universal  suffrage 
and  annual  parliaments  would,  we  fear,  prove  the  very  mock 
reform  which  the  worthy  author  so  warmly  reprobates.  It 
would  most  effectually  mock  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  all,  who 
should  regard  it  as  the  panacea  of  our  political  maladies,  the 
regenerating  nostrum  of  the  constitution.  Its  effect,  in  no  long 
space  of  time,  would  be  to  throw  us  into  republican  convul- 
sions, during  which  the  monarchy  would  be  strangled,  and  a 
sort  of  diabolical  tyranny  like  that  which  we  may  behold  on 
the  continent,  would  arise  out  of  the  death-like  torpor  of  all 
public  feeling  which  would  ensue.  Excessive  stimulants  are 
pernicious  both  to  individuals  and  to  nations.  Nations  do  not 
want  stimulating  into  paroxysms  of  liberty.  Those  paroxysms 
must,  from  the  physical  constitution  of  man,  be  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  and  when  they  are  over,  a  disposition  to  servitude  ensues, 
which  did  not  previously  exist ;  and  which  could  not  have  been 
produced  by  any  other  means.  We  may  read  the  history  of 
this  process  in  very  awfuj  characters  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  No  nation  can  be  free  for  any  length  of  time,  except  in 
proportion  to  the  probity  and  intelligence  which  are  diffused 
throughout  the  community.  In  proportion  as  virtue  and  know- 
ledge, vJiich  are  very  closely  connected,  are  extended  over  a 
larger  mass  of  the  general  population,  a  larger  portion  of  po- 
litical liberty  may  be  communicated  to  individuals.  But,  to 
communicate  political  power  to  vice  and  ignorance  is  only  to 
entrust  a  two-edged  sword  to  a  child,  and  to  accelerate  the  sui- 
cide of  the  state.  We  believe  that  men  are  gradually  improving 
both  in  knowledge  and  in  virtue ;  or  in  other  words,  that  they  are 
becoming  wiser  and  better;  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
generations,  such  a  scheme  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture, 
as  that  of  Mr,  Lancaster,  will,  if  universally  adopted)  improve 
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the  human  species  in  this  country  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render 
both  safe  and  practicable  the  most  important  changes  in  our 
public  institutions.  A  parliamentary  reform  is  certainly  at 
present  necessary  ;  but,  to  be  safe,  it  ought  to  be  temperate  in 
its  kind,  and  gradual  in  its  operations.  Let  us  not  at  once, 
throw  the  whole  system  of  government  into  confusion  by  any  new 
and  untried  speculations.  The  lopping  off  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  of  the  most  decayed  or  the  most  corrupt  and  venal  bo- 
roughs, and  the  conferring  the  right  of  returning  members  to 
such  large  and  flourishing  towns  as  are  at  present  unrepresented 
with  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  in  the  counties  as 
well  as  in  some  of  the  boroughs  and  cities,  would,  probably  be  as 
far  as  it  would  be  salutary  or  expedient  to  proceed  in  the  first 
instance,  and  it  would  be  wise  to  wait -and  see  how  the  consti- 
tution could  accommodate  itself  to  this  change,  before  we  at- 
tempted any  more  hazardous  alterations.  Such  a  scheme  of 
reform  as  Major  Cartwright  has  so  long  cherished,  and  so 
warmly  espoused,  would,  >ve  fear,  lay  the  axe  to  the  venerable 
oak  of  the  British  constitution;  but  before  we  proceed  to  cut 
down  a  plant  of  such  august  form,  and  such  stately  growth, 
we  would  prefer  stirring  up  the  earth  about  the  roots,  grubbing 
up  the  weeds,  the  docks,  and  thistles,  letting  in  the  air,  the 
dew,  and  the  rain,  and  thus  at  once  giving  beauty,  and  fresh- 
ness, and  strength  to  the  monarch  of  the  grove. 

ART.  13. — Facts  relative  to  the  present  State  of  the  British 
Cotton  Colonies,  and  to  the  Connection  of  their  Interests  with 
those  of  the  Mother  Country.    London,  Murray,  1811.  pp.  62, 

'  THE  author  of  this  pamphlet  describes  the  peculiar  hard- 
ships to  which  the  growers  of  cotton  are  exposed  in  the  British 
colonies.  A  large  capital  is  invested  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
article  in  the  West  Indies.  The  author  supposes  the  capital 
employed  in  each  acre  of  land,  including  slaves,  buildings,  &c. 
to  average  from  140  to  1501.  per  annum.  He  calculates  the 
average  produce  of  each  acre  at  2001  bs.  of  cotton  wool.  The 
expences  incurred  before  the  article  is  shipped,  amounted  on  an 
average  of  three  years  preceding  the  year  1808,  to  7d.  per  lb. 
The  charges,  including  duties  between  the  siiipping  of  the 
cotton  and  the  sale  amounted  to  7i  per  lb.  The  whole  ex- 
pences therefore  upon  every  lb.  of  cotton  wool  made  a  deduc- 
tion of  Is.  2$d.  per  lb.  from  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  sale. 
Now,  we  are  told  that  during  the  same  period,  the  average  price 
of  cotton,  wool  never  exceeded  Is.  lid.  per  lb.  This  left  only 
8|d.  per  lb.  for  the  receipt  of  the  proprietor;  or  not  more  than 
5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed  in  the  culture  of  the  article 
in  question.  But  the  author  argues  that  101.  per  cent,  which 
he  calls  '  the  lowest  reward  of  speculation/  is  '  the  minimum 
of  return  due  to  the  cotton  planters/    The  author  contra*^ 
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the  situation  of  the  British  cotton  planter  with  that  of  his 
N6rth  American  rival ;  -and  he  contends  that  the  advantage  is 
so  much  in  favour  of  the  latter  that  he  can  afford  to  cultivate 
cotton,  if  he  can  obtain  a  clear  profit  of  only  6d.  per  lb.  It 
is  evident  therefore  that  he  can  greatly  undersoil  the  British 
planter.  The  comparative  disadvantages  of  the  British  planter, ' 
are,  among  other  things,  owing  to  the  monopoly  of  the  mother 
country,  both  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  the  colonies,  and 
of  the  export  of  the  produce.  The  author  says,  that  provisions 
of  all  kinds  might  be  obtained  one  half  cheaper  from  North 
America  than  they  are  from  the  United  Kingdoms.  If  the 
mother  country  give  the  preference  to  the  cheapest  market  in 
the  purchase  of  her  cotton  wool,  we  see  no  reason  why  she 
should  prevent  the  colonies  from  procuring  tHeir  supplies  of 
food  at  the  cheapest  rate.  All  monopolies  seem  to  operate 
against  that  principle  of  general  utility  which  ought  to 
constitute  the  morality  and  the  policy  of  states.  The  mother 
country  and  the  colonies  can  never  be  firmly  nor  permanently 
held  together  except  by  a  reciprocity  of  advantages.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  monopoly,  which  the  mother  country  exercises 
over  the  colonies  in  the  instances  above  mentioned,  the  good  of 
the  colonies  seeins  entirely  sacrificed  to  the  supposed  interest 
of  the  parent  state.  We  say  apposed  interest ;  for  we  never 
can  be  led  to  believe  that  the  real  interest  of  a  nation  is  com- 
patible with  injustice.  • 

Besides  the  abandonment  of  the  monopoly,  the  author  re- 
commends that  the  duties  should  be  abolished  on  cotton  wool 
of  British  growth.  These  duties  amount  nearly  to  2d.  per  lb. 
Either  these,  or  some  other  measures  equally  efficacious,  seem 
requisite  for  the  redress,  or  at  least  the  alleviation  of  those 
grievances,  of  which  the  colonists  have  too  much  reason  to 
complain. 

Art.  14. — Observations  on  the  present  Price  of  Bullion,  and 
Rates  of  Exchange;  wherein  the  Objections  of  Mr.  Bosan- 
quet  and  others  to  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  are 
attempted  to  be  overruled.  By  George  Woods,  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Customs.  London,  Baldwin,  1811.  8vo.  pp.  60.  3s.  6d. 

MR.  WOODS  is  a  very  temperate  and  sensible  writer;  and 
we  heartily  recommend  his  Observations  to  the  attention  of  the 
new  sect  of  the  Anti-bullionistp.  This  sect  or  faction 
seems  likely  to  do  more  extensive  mischief  than  all  the  sects, 
parties,  or  factions,  which  have  been  known  in  this  country 
since  the  revolution.  Much  mischief  has  been  ascribed  both 
to  the  jacobins  and  the  anti-jacobins  ;  but  no  measure  that  was 
ever  devised  by  the  turbulent  and  heated  brains  of  jacobin  or 
anti-jacobin  zealots,  ever  did  half  the  mischief  to  the  public 
wen),   which  has  been  done,  in  a  brief    interval,  by  the  pejv 
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sons  whose  interested  machinations  have  caused  all  the  gold  of 
the  country  to  disappear,  and  who  have  deluged  the  land  with 
the  products  .of  a  paper-mint,  till  every  man  of  fixed  income  can 
purchase  only  halt*  the  articles  of  necessity  or  convenience  with 
the  same  sum  which  he  could  before.  Such  are  thf  blessed 
effects  of  a  paper-currency  superseding  the  currency  of  the 
precious  metals ! 

*  In  the  reign  of  William 'and  Mary,  the  silver  coin,  the  legal 
currency  at  that  time,  was  so  much  reducer!  by  being  worn  away 
and  clipped,  ahat  a  guinea  was  worth  thirty  shillings.  The 
price  of  every  other  species  of  property,  computed  in  this  coin, 
had  gradually  risen,  and  the  exchange  with  Holland  had  fallen 
25  per  cent,  below  its  former  par.  The  same  cause,  a  depre- 
tiation  of  the  currency,  which  altered  the  exchange  in  his  reign, 
appears  to  produce  tlie  same  effect  at  present.  All  the  good 
silver  coin  was  then  withdrawn  from  circulation,  as  all  the  gold 
coin  (all  being  good)  is  now.  When  the  circulating  medium 
was  raised,  by  a  new  coinage,  to  its  former  standard,  exchanges 
rose  to  their  former  level.  Were  the  Bank  compelled  to  pay  in 
specie,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  effects 
would  immediately  ensue.' 

Mr.  Woods  seems  to  think  that,  instead  of  ordering  the 
Bank  to  resume  the  payment  of  its  notes  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  it  would  be  better  to  compel 

*  the  Bank  to  withdraw  monthly  from  circulation  a  certain 
portion,  100,0001.  or  200,0001.  of  its  notes,  till  the  price  of 
bullion,  computed  in  bank  money,  fell  to  the  mint  price,  or  till 
the  proprietors  thought  proper  to  pay  their  debts  in  specie. 
For  the  execution,  "even  of  this  moderate  measure,  some  time 
might  be  requisite,  and  six  months  might  be  given. 

*  Should  the  intended  motion  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  House  of  Commons,  be  negatived,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  this  alternative,  as  a  measure  more  lenient  and  more 
gradual  in  its  effects,  might  be  adopted. 

f  But  should  both  be  rejected,  what  palliative  can  we  apply  1 

*  To  decrease  the  evil  without  much  inconvenience  to  the 
public,  the  Bank  might  be  compelled  to  withdraw  gradually 
from  circulation  a  certain  portion  of  its  notes,  till  the  price  of 
gold   bullion  should  fall  to  41.  10s:  per  ounce,  or  some  other 

,  fixed  sum.  As  lon«  as  it  continued  below  this,  the  issue  of 
paper  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Bank  directors ; 
but  whenever  it  rose  above  it,  the  same  regulations  should  be 
in  force. 

*  This  at  least  would  prevent  that  further  growth  of  the  evil 
which,  if  the  present  practice  be  suffered  to  continue,  we  have 
great  reason  to  dread/ 
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POETRY. 

Art.  15. — The  Beauties  of  Carlo-Maria  Maggi,  paraphrased; 
to  which  are  added  Sonnets.  By  Mariana  Starke,  Author 
of  the  Widow  of  Malabar,  the  Tournament,  Letters  from 
Italy,  SfC.     London,  Longman,  1811. 

THE  Countess  Dowager  of  Spencer,  when  resident  at  Pisa, 
is  said  to  have  printed  a  '  scelta'  of  the  works  of  Carlo-Maria 
Maggi,  in  which  she  discovered,  or  imagined  that  she  disco- 
vered a  variety  of  beauties.  M.  Mariana  Starke  has  translated 
and  imitated  some  of  the  pieces  in  the  above  '  scelta,'  the  chief 
beauties  of  which  she  has  endeavoured  to  transplant  into  our 
vernacular  tongue.  We  do  not  at  all  doubt  the  capacity  of  M. 
Mariana  Starke  to  have  performed  such  a  task ;  but  who  can 
transplant  beauties  from  a  soil  where  no  beauties  7are  to  be 
found] 

Art.  16. — Commerce;  a  Poem.  In  five  Parts.  With  Notes  in 
Illustration  of  the  Morality  and  Argument  of  the  Context. 
London,  Longman,  1811. 

THE  author  sets  out  with  an  invocation  to  the  genius  of 
commerce,  who  with  much  complaisance  instantly  *  forsakes  the 
spheres,'  and  descends  to  the  earth,  when  he  places  our  bard 
beside  him  in  his  car,  and  drives  him  through  the  air  in  no  time 
to  the  mines  of  Potosi,  and  afterwards  to  the  East  Indies,  where 
he  is  desired  to  behold  m 

*  Dominions,  stablished  since  the  world  began, 
At  once  subvcrscd,  to  sate  the  lust  of  man ; 
Merchants  are  tyrants,  so  their  interests  be, 
And  England  swallows  promises  and  tea' 

The  genius  then  takes  the  bard  post-haste  to 

'  Where  yellow  Afric  wide  extends  his  course, 
Whose  sons  a  river  bless,  nor  heed  its  source ; 
But  leave  to  travellers  of  wiser  lands, 
To  gauge  the  waters,  and  to  count  the  sands.' 
In  the  third  canto,  the  author  finding  we  suppose  his  fellow- 
traveller,  the  genius,  to  be  a  complete  bore,  takes  up  the  subject 
himself.     He  thus  commences  his   attempt  to  '  rescue/  as  he 
says,  «  Commerce  from  a  poet's  dream/     What  he  means  by 
this  is  not  indeed  very  intelligible  to  us,  but  no  matter.     Others 
may  have  more  brains.     He  proceeds  ;  and  we  particularly  re- 
quest the  reader  to  admire  the  nice  adaptation  of  the  rleymes, 
the  force  of  the  diction,  and  the  fullness  of  the  sense. 

'  The  golden  age  is  past ;  no  matter  when, 
Historians  say  it  ended,  or  began ; 
There  was  a  time,  or  we  shall  fancy  such, 
When  no  one  had  too  little  or  too  much/ 
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The  author  next  descants  on  social  happiness :  but  before 
lie  enters  on  this  theme  he  tells  us  that 

— «  Argument  abstruse, 

(A  wreath  ill-fitted  for  a  poet's  use) 
Demands  my  song ;  but,  even  now,  delay, 
Through  the  dark  chaos  sends  no  genial  ray* 
He  then  says  something  about  luxury  and  '  Sparta's  gxdu- 
mation,'  &c.  till  we  come  to  the  fourth  canto,  when  luxury  is 
aga^n  the  theme,   which  we   suppose  arises   from  the  author's 
having  been  feasted  so  liberally  on  turtle  at  the  mercantile 
tables  in  Liverpool. 

In  the  fifth  canto,  the  author  frequently  puts  our  faculties  to 
the  stretch  to  conjecture  what  it  is  that  he  means,  or  what  he 
would  be  at. 

■  A  moment's  patience.     We  shall  ne'er  pretend. 
From  every  evil  commerce  to  defend ; 
'  Nor  worldly  system  any.     Yet  she  holds 
No  single  title  to  the  sensual  folds/ 

****** 

4  Commerce,  through  every  rank,  distributes  good, 
To  richer,  pleasures,  and  to  poorer,  food ; 
Degree  of  circumstance  in  civil  state, 
Supposes  pleasures  of  a  various  rate, 
Then  first  desire  disturbs  the  vacant  breast, 
And  commerce  brings  satiety  and  rest  J 

By  this  time  we  believe  our  readers  will  be  convinced  that 
whatever  may  be  our  author's  genius  fci  commerce,  he  pos- 
sesses none  for  poetry ;  and  that  his  fondness  for  luxury  has 
either  greatly  diminished  his  stock  of  sense,  or  that  nature  was 
originally  very  sparing  of  the  gift. 

NOVELS. 

ART.  I!.*— Felissa ;   or  the  Life  and  Opinions  of  a  Kitten   <? 

Sentiment ;  with  twelve  coloured  Engravings.     Price  4s.  G( 

London,  Harris,  1811. 

THIS  pretty  little  sprightly  volume  will  no  doubt  stand  high 
in  favour  with  our  Juvenile  readers,  who  will  give  the  amusing 
Miss  Felissa  a  conspicuous  place  in  their  library.  We  can  as- 
sure our  young  friends  that  they  will  find  her  a  very  sensible 
little  puss,  lively,  full  of  shrewd  remark,  of  reflective  disposition, 
and  grateful  mind.  After  being  petted  by  a  young  lady  of 
quality,  who  was  as  merry  a  little  puss  as  herself,  she  is  obliged 
to  decamp,  owing  to  an  unfortunate  scratch  in  the  face,  which 
she  had  given  the  young  lady  as  she^was  dressing  her  up  as  a 
baby.  She  next  makes  lier  escape  from  a  cruel  school-boy, 
who  in  order  to  improve  pussy's  appearance  is  about  to  crop  her 
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ears  and  tail  with  a  pair  of  garden  sheers.  After  various  ad- 
ventures, and  suffering  the  extremes  of  cold  and  hunger,  she 
creeps  into  a  house  which  she  iearns  is  inhabited  by  one  of  the 
most  charitable  women  in  the  world.  This  house  is  surrounded 
by  beggars,  who  come,  by  appointment,  for  soup,  which  this 
charitable  lady  gives  away,  and  puss,  who  has  concealed  herself 
under  a  sofa  in  a  most  superb  room,  is  surprized  to  find  the 
most  charitable  woman  in  the  world  peeping  between  the  crevice 
of  a  half-closed  window-shutter  at  the  beggars  before  her  door, 
who  are  receiving  the  soup.  Puss,  however,  hears  her  express 
her  fears  that  the  footman  had  carried  it  out  too  soon,  as  the 
people  were  not  coming  out  of  church.  But  the  moment  the  lady 
finds  the  congregation  dispersing,  she  dispatches  her  maid  to 
desire  another  jug  of  soup  may  be  taken  out  to  the  paupers  as  the 
bishop  is  coming  out  of  church.  This  most  charitable  lady, 
after  exclaiming  that  two  pounds  of  meat  ought  to  make  gallons 
and  gallons  of  soup,  and  hoping  that  the  cook  had  put  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  into  it,  sits  down  to  a  most  sumptuous 
dinner,  consisting  of  all  the  luxuries  of  an«early  season,  and  as 
poor  pussy's  appetite  was  very  sharp,  she  could  not  help  purring 
applause  when  she  smelt  the  good  things  on  which  the  lady  was 
regaling.  However,  the  most  charitable  woman  in  the  world 
rings  for  her  servants,  and  has  Felissa  turned  out  of  doors, 
declaring  that  she  gives  so  much  away  to  the  poor,  she  can- 
not squander  her  property  on  filthy  cats.  The  poor 
little  Felissa  is  again  turned  adrift,  when,  through  the  good 
nature  of  two  young  women,  she  is  left  at  a  house  occu- 
pied by  the  best  sort  of  people  in  the  world.  Here  puss  creeps 
into  a  room,  in  which  is  seated  a  gentleman,  who  appears  ab- 
sorbed in  composition.  He  is  described  as  a  complete  sloven 
and  Jiis  study  in  great  disorder,  notwithstanding  which,  heap- 
pears  to  be  highly  gratified  with  what  he  was  about,  and  he  quite 
delights  pussy  with  his  comical  attitudes.  Presently  a  young 
lady  enters  the  apartment,  who  inquires  of  the  gentleman,  who 
is  her  father,  if  his  poem  is  finished,  requesting  to  hear  it  re- 
cited. This  desire  is  accordingly  complied  with,  and  pussy's 
joy  may  be  easily  imagined  when  she  finds  it  is  an  Ode  to 
Mercy.  She  now  thinks  herself  perfectly  safe  with  these  best 
sort  of  people  in  the  ivorld.  But,  though  the  young  lady  is  dis- 
solved in  tears  on  the  recital  of  the  Ode  to  Mercy,  she  no 
sooner  hears  our  poor  starved  kitten  mew,  thaH  she  rings  the 
bell  to  have  her  taken  away.  She  protested  she  hated  cats,  be- 
cause it  was  cld-maidhk  to  love  them  ;  and  Felissa  is  ordered  by 
these  best  sort  of  people  in  the  world  to  be  turned  out  of  doors 
once  more.  She  now  endures  various  hardships,  and  is  at  last 
rescued  from  being  drowned  by  a  kind  hearted  little  girl,  who 
takes  her  home,  and  with  whom  she  spends  the  remainder  of  her 
life  in  peace  and  comfort.  The  account  of  Fanny  Morgan  and 
her  mother,  with  whom  Felissa  ends  her  days,  is  a  very  inte- 
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resting  and  pleasant  story,  and  will  serve  as  a  useful  lesson  to 
the  young  people  who  peruse  it. 

Pussy's  reflections  are  very  sensible,  she  conducts  herself  in 
all  her  troubles  with  exemplary  propriety.  Were  all  kittens  as 
circumspect  as  little  Felissa,  we  cannot  affirm  that  they  would 
not  sometimes  find  enemies  amongst  the  most  charitable  women 
in  the  world,  or  the  best  sort  of  people  in  the  world,  but  in  gene- 
ral, they  might  frisk  about  the  house  and  bask  before  the  fire 
without  fear  of  molestation.  ■ 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  18. — A  Dissertation  on  Retroversion  of  the  Womb,  in- 
cluding some  Observations  on  Extra  Uterine  Gestation.  By 
Samuel  Merriman,  M.  D.  Physician  and  Man-Midwife  to  the 
Westminster  General  Dispensary,  and  to  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital.    Octavo,  Callow,  1810. 

IN  treating  the  more  ordinary  cases  of  retroversion  of  the 
womb,  Dr.  Merriman  trusts  to  the  regular  use  of  the  catheter, 
twice,  at  least,  or  oftener  in  the  twenty  four  hours ;  he  enjoins 
perfect  rest,  and  the  bowels  to  be  kept  loose.  He  disapproves 
all  forcible  means  of  replacing  the  womb,  as  unavailing  and  ag- 
gravating the  sufferings  of  the  patient. 

In  a  second  part  of  this  dissertation,  the  doctor  has  adduced 
a  valuable  series  of  facts,  to  prove  that  the  uterus  may  continue 
retroverted  for  a  length  of  time,  and  that  this  diseased  position, 
at  the  full  period  of  pregnancy,  is  no  very  uncommon  occur- 
rence, and  is  therefore  very  deserving  the  attention  of  practi- 
tioners in  midwifery. 

Dr.  Merriman  concludes  his  dissertation  by  an  attempt  to 
prove,  that  in  cases  of  extra-uterine  gestation,  the  foetus  was 
primarily  contained  and  nourished  in  the  womb,  and  that  it  had 
made  its  way  into  the  abdomen  by  the  process  of  ulceration.  If 
would  seem  that  this  might  be  ascertained  by  careful  dissection, 
without  much  difficulty.  Probably  the  rareness  of  these  exam- 
ples has  been  an  obstruction  to  a  complete  elucidation  of  the 
facts  connected  with  them. 

These  observations  are  very  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
medical  practitioners,  particularly  those  engaged  in  the  obste- 
trical art.  They  do  great  credit  to  the  knowledge  and  good 
sense  of  the  author. 

ART.  19. — Description  of  an  Affection  of  the  Tibia,  induced  by 
Fever,  with  Obsenations  on  the  Treatment  of  this  Complaint. 
By  Thomas  Whately,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London.     Octavo,  Callow,  1810,  2s.  6d. 

"THERE  is  a  sort  of  mystery  in  the  title,  which  is  not  very 
creditable  to  the  author.  One  would  think,  that  Mr.  Whately 
was  describing  ax  new  disease,  and  announcing  some  discovery  of 
his  own;  but  the  affection  is   no  other  than  the  necrosis  ossium 
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of  surgical  writers.  The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Whately's  treatment 
consists  in  enlarging  the  opening  in  the  tibia,  in  order  to  extract 
the  sequestra,  by  the  means  of  caustic  potash.  The  caustic  is 
applied  to  the  bare  surface  of  the  tibia,  around  the  hole  in  the 
bone,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  hole  itself,  after  the  separation  of 
the  slough,  and  the  process  should  be  repeated  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing. In  the  course  of  three  weeks  or  a  month,  exfoliation 
take ;  place,  and  the  loose  piece  or  pieces  of  bone,  which  were 
confined  beneath  the  substance  of  the  tibia,  are  removed. 

Whether  this  method  possess  any  superiority  over  the  use  of 
the  trephine,  we  must  leave  to  be  determined  by  experience. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  20. — Rules  for  the  Government  of  the  Gaol  and  House  of 
Collection  at  Dorchester,  1810.  London,  Nichojls,  Red 
JJon-passage,  2s.  6d. 

THESE  rules  are,  on  the  whole,  judicious  and  humane. 
Great  attention  appears  to  be  paid  to  the  health  and  cleanliness 
of  the  prisoners. 

Art.  21. — Letters,  Serio-Comical  and  Ironical,  on  Education, 
from  Co  i  ideon,  an  experienced  Schoolmaster,  to  his  Brother. 
London,  Baldwin,  1811,  6s, 

THIS  work  is,  according  to  the  annunciation  in  the  title, 
neither  entirely  serious,  nor  entirely  comic,  but  a  mixture  of 
Doth.  The  serious,  however,  does  not  appear  to  us  sufficiently 
argumentative,  nor  the  comic  sufficiently  sprightly.  There  is 
little  to  excjte  reflection,  and  less  to  .move  the  muscles  of 
laughter.  The  author  might  well  have  spared  his  attempt  to 
ridicule  the  Lancastrian  plan  of  education,  and  particularly  that 
feat  of  it  which,  by  bringing  different  denominations  of  Christians 
together,  tends  to  smooth  off  the  rough  edges  of  sectarian  ani- 
mosity, and  to  make  the  Diseiples  of  Jesus  love  one  another, 
notwithstanding  any  diversity  of  doctrinal  opinion.  What  is 
there  in  all  this,  which  a  Christian,  and  particularly  a  Clergy- 
man ought  to  select  as  the  object  of  derision  and  contempt  1 

Art.  22. — A  Letter  to  Dr.  Robert  Darling  Willis.  To  which 
are  added,  Copies  of  the  Three  other  Letters,  published  in  the 
hope  of  rousing  a  humane  Nation  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Miseries  arising  from  Private  Mad-Houses,  with  a  prelimi- 
nary Address  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Erskine.  By  Anne 
Mary  Crowe,    London,  Ryan,  1811,  2s. 

IF  we  recollect  right,  Mrs.  Anne  Mary  Crowe  is  the  lady 
who  was  committed,  during  the  chancellorship  of  Lord  Erskine, 
for  a  contempt  of  court.  Mrs.  A.  M.  C.  appears  occasionally 
to  have  shewn  herself  such  a  decided  enemy  to  taciturnity,  that 
we  believe,  unless  our  memory  fail  us,  that  on  the  discussion 
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of  a  question  in  which  her  husband  was  materially  interested, 
she  was  permitted  to  be  present  on  .the  express  condition  that 
she  should  hold  her  tongue.  This  was  certainly  a  most  barba- 
rous restraint  to  be  imposed  upon  a  female  so  eminently  gifted 
with  the  powers  of  speech,  and  we  think  that  those  who  could 
bring  their  hearts  to  be  guilty  of  such  Gothic  incivility,  ought, 
at  least,  themselves  to  have  been  sent  to  Coventry  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  From  this  pamphlet,  we  learn,  that  the 
fair  and  voluble  authoress,  the  once  mute  against  her  will,  was, 
in  a  former  period  of  her  life,  under  the  plea  of  being  infected 
with  a  fashionable  malady  immured  in  one  of  the  private  re- 
ceptacles for  the  insane  in  the  suburbs  of  this  mad  metropolis. 
But  Mrs.  A.  M.  C.  very  stoutly  denies  that  she  was  ever  mad  or 
any  thing  like  it,  and  indeed  the  present  pamphlet  seems  to 
prove,  that  so  far  from  being  deficient  in  intellect,  she  has 
abundance  of.wit  at  her  fingers  ends.  Mrs.  A.  M.  C.  complains 
bitterly  of  the  cruelties  practised  in  private  mad-houses.  She 
calls  the  attendants  in  those  abodes  of  wretchedness  '  unfeeling/ 
men,  who  '  have  not  a  single  spark  of  humanity,'  and  are  hardly 
fit,  '  jven  for  the  management  of  wild  beasts/ 
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Art.  I. —  Vie  cT  Ulrich  Zidngle,  fyc. 

The  Life  of  Ulrich  Zumgle,  the  Reformer  of  Switzerland* 
By  M.  J.  G.  Hess.  Paris,  Paschond,  1810.  London, 
Dulau,  10s. 

THE  life  of  this  virtuous  reformer,  drawn  from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  and  written  with  impartiality  and 
precision,  is  calculated  to  fill  up  a  void  in  ecclesiastical 
biography.  Zuingle  is  less  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
the  reformation,  than  Luther  or  Calvin,  either  because 
less  connected  with  the  great  political  events  of  his  time, 
or  because  his  name  has  not  served  for  the  designation  of 
a  sect.  But  though  his  memory  is  not  irradiated  in  reli- 
gious history  with  so  much  splendour  as  that  of  the  two 
great  men  whom  we  have  mentioned,  yet  he  was  equal  to 
either  in  .ahility  and  knowledge,  and  superior  to  lx>th  in 
tolerance  and  moderation.  lie  was  contemporary  with 
Luther,  and  he  was  a  predecessor  of  Calvin.  The  opi- 
nions which  he  defended,  he  did  not  imbibe  at  second 
hand.  He  was  an  original  thinker  on  the  subject  of  that 
ecclesiastical  reform,  which  it  was  the  great  object  of  his 
life  to  obtain. 

Ulrich  Zuingle  was  born  on  the  1st.  of  January,  1484, 
at  the  village  of  Wildhaus,  in  the  county  of  Tockenburgk 
in  Swisserland.  His  father  was  a  simple  husbandman, 
but  in  easy  circumstances.     The  marks  of  talent  which 
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young  Ulrich  exhibited,  determined  his  father  to  educate 
him  for  the  church,  which  at  that  time  offered  the  most 
favourable  sphere  for  intellectual  competition,  or  in  which 
persons  in  the  obscure  situations  of  life  might  rise  to  emi- 
nence and  distinction. 

Ulrich  Zuingle  was  first  sent  to  Basle,  and  afterwards 
to  Berne,  where  a  classical  school  had  been  established. 
Here  he  studied  the  rules  and  the  practice  of  eloquence  in 
the  models  of  the  ancients.  The  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  invention  of  printing,  had  recently  given  a 
new  and  vigorous  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  which  has  ever  since  been  considered  as 
the  basis  of  liberal  education.  The  remarks  of  M.  Hess 
on  this  subject,  are,  we  think,  deserving  of  attention ;  and 
particularly  by  those  who  have  lately  made  a  rude  and 
impetuous  attack  on  the  value  of  classical  learning. 

•  Nothing  is  more  proper  to  invigorate  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  youth  than  the  study  of  the  dead  languages.  The  con- 
tiuuai  application  of  the  nil  :iy  to  quicken  the 

attention  of  the  scholar;  the  necessity  of  investing  the  same 
;dea  in  different  expressions,  and  the  choice  of 'words  more  or  less 
elegant,  more  or  less  nohle,  more  or  less  energetic,  exercise  at 
the  same  time,  the  taste  and  the  judgment,  without  wearying 
the  Diinds  of  young  persons  with  an  occupation  above  their 
strength/ 

During  his  stay  at  Berne,  Zuingle  was  on  the  point  of 
embracing  a  profession  which  would  have  changed  the 
destiny  of  his  life.  The  Dominicans,  who  then  enjoyed  a 
great  reputation  in  this  town,  wriro  anxidus  to  maintain 
their  influence  by  enlisting  young  men  of  promising  ta- 
lents under  the  banners  of  their  order.  With  this  view 
they  had  fixed  their  attention  on  young  Zuingle.  They 
persuaded  him  to  come  and  lodge  in  their  convent,  till 
he  had  obtained  the  age  required  for  his  noviciate.  His 
father  was  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  such  an  irrevocable  en- 
gagement. He  removed  him  from  Berne  to  the  University 
of  Vienna.  Here  he  studied  the  fashionable  philosophy 
of  the  times,  which  consisted  in  the  definition  of  indefi- 
nable things,  and  the  subtleties  of  which  were  more  ad- 
mired in  proportion  as  they  were  less  understood.  Zuingle 
felt  no  propensity  to  this  kind  of  unprofitable  pursuit; 
but  he  endeavoured  to  overcome  his  repugnance  that  he 
might  not  be  inferior  to  his  contemporaries  in  w  hat  they 
esteemed  a  point  of  excellence. 

After  spending  two  years  at  Vienna,  Zuingle  returned 
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io  his  father's  house.  He  then  went  a  second  time  to 
Basle,  where  he  made  his  debut  in  the  career  of  instruction. 
The  place  of  schoolmaster  becoming  vacant,  it  was  con- 
fided to  Zuingle,  though  a  stranger,  and  scarcely  eighteen 
years  of  age.  In  tin's  important  vocation  he  laboured 
successfully  in  promoting  the  study  of  ancient  literature, 
and  he  deserves  honourable  mention  among  the  restorers 
of  useful  learning,  as  well  as  of  pure  religion  in  Switzer- 
land. 

Few  particulars  are  known  respecting  the  time  which 
Zuingle  passed  at  Basle,  except  that  he  took  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  in  that  university ;  and  that  he  cultivated 
the  science  of  music  of  which  he  had  learned  the  elements 
in  his  infancy.  This  art  constituted  at  that  time  an  es- 
sential object  in  the  education  of  those  who  were  destined 
for  the  church.  Zuingle  regarded  it  as  an  agreeable  mode 
of  refreshing  the  mind  after  the  exhaustion  of  religious 
toil,  and  of  softening  that  austerity  of  character  which  the 
recluse  habits  of  a  student  are  apt  to  give.  He  recom- 
mended music  to  those  persons,  who  are  destined  for  a 
laborious  and  sedentary  life. 

After  passing  four  years  at  Basle,  Zuingle  was  chosen 
spiritual  pastor  of  Glarus,  the  chief  place  in  the  canton  of  t 
that  name.  He  accepted  the  situation,  and  was  ordained 
by  the  Bishop  of  Constance.  He  now  resolved  to  begin 
his  theological  studies  anew  according  to  a  plan  of  his 
own,  and  very  different  from  that  which  was  then  fol- 
lowed in  the  universities  of  Christendom.  His  researches 
were  preceded  by  the  assiduous  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  order  to  render  himself  more  familiar  with  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  he  copied  the  Greek  text,  and  added 
a  number  of  notes  in  the  margin  extracted  from  the  fathers 
of  the  church.  This  MS.  is  still  extant  in  the  public  li- 
brary of  Zurich. 

Zuingle  wished  to  establish  his  faith  on  a  solid  and  im- 
moveable basis.  He  did  not  refuse  to  conform  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  church,  but  he  wished  to  know  the  motives 
of  those  decisions,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  re- 
posed. In  the  course  of  his  theological  enquiries,  Zuingle 
found  that  some  of  the  dogmas  of  the  great  doctors  of 
the  church  were  entirely  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  that  others  were  founded  on  erroneous  interpreta- 
tions of  scripture,  or  on  a  spirit  of  system,  which  is  often 
more  fatal  to  truth  than  ignorance  itself.  Thus  the  creed 
which  Zuingle  had  embraced,  was  gradually  altered,  and 
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the  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome  sunk  in  his  esttma-' 
tion. 

Zuingle  was  not  precipitate  in  disclosing;  his  sentiments. 
He  communicated  them  only  to  a  few  select  friends.  He 
maintained  this  reserve  during  the  ten  years  that  he  re- 
sided at  Glarus.  In  his  sermons  he  cautiously  abstained 
from  obscure  and  ambiguous  doctrines.  He  expatiated 
only  on  those  which  are  clear  and  incontrovertible,  and 
on  the  moral  precepts  which  are  of  universal  interest  and 
obligation.  lie  strenuously  inculcated  the  protest  ant 
pr  i  nci  pee,  to  which  it  would  have  been  well  for  pro- 
mts if  they  had  always  adhered,  that,  in  matters  of 
ttrtief  it  is  right  to  allow  no  authority  to  he  valid  but  that  of 
the  Seriptures.  Protestants  of  all  denominations  have 
professed  to  follow  the  guidance  of  this  rule ;  but  have 
they,  in  general,  obeyed  it  with  much  more  consistency  than 
the  catholics  themselves? 

During  his  residence  at  Glarus,  Zuingle  was  twice 
ordered  to  accompany  the  troops  of  the  canton  in  quality 
of  chaplain.  On  the  6th  of  June.  1513,  lie  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Novarre,  in  which  the  French  were  de- 
feated by  the  Swi^s,  who  reckon  this  event  among  the 
most  glorious  in  their  military  annals.  The  reformer 
afterwards  beheld  the  obstinate  combat  at  Mariguan, 
which  the  Marshal  de  Trivulee,  who  had  been  present  in 
eighteen  battles,  called  the  conflict  of  giants.  The  Swiss 
lost  the  flower  of  their  troops,  and  one  of  the  most  nu- 
merous armies  which  they  had  ever  sent  into  the  field. 
Zuingle,  like  a  true  patriot  and  christian,  lamented  the 
expenditure  of  the  blood  and  strength  of  his  countrymen 
in  these  ruinous  wars,  in  which  they  were  rendered  mere 
instruments  to  promote  the  ambition  of  some  greater 
power.  He  saw  that  peace  was  the  true  interest  and  se- 
curity of  his  country. 

After  his  return  from  Italy,  Zuingle  was  invited  to  the 
abbey  of  Einsiedlin  by  Theobald,  baron  of  Geroldseck, 
who  was  at  that  time  invested  with  the  government  of  the 
abbey,  under  the  title  of  administrator.  Theobald,  who 
had  conceived  a  fondness  for  literature  and  for  learned 
men,  invited  Zuingle  to  become  preacher  to  the  pious 
fraternity  over  which  he  presided.  The  abbey  of  Ein- 
siedlin was  renowned  in  the  times  of  Romish  superstition, 
and  it  had  been  endowed  with  various  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral privileges  by  the  liberality  of  emperors  and  popes. 
An  image  of  the  Virgin  was  stationed  here,  which  the 
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monks  affirmed  never  to  have  been  invoked  in  vain.  Hence 
shoals  of  pilgrims  were  attracted  to  the  spot. 

In  the  abbey  of  Einsiedlin,  Zuingle  found  several 
persons  who  co-operated  with  him  in  the  good  work  of 
religious  reformation ;  and  he  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  administrator  to  make  some  reforms  in  tlie  pious  rites 
of  that  place,  and  among  other  things  to  put  an  end  to 
the  adoration  which  was  paid  to.the  relics  of  saints  and 
martyrs.  He  at  the  same:  time  induced  him  to  efface  the 
inscription  over  the  gate-way  of  the  monastery,  which 
said,  '  here  sins  of  all  kinds  may  obtain  plenary  abso- 
lution.' 

Zuingle  now  gradually  laid  aside  his  reserve,  and  began 
openly  to  inculcate  opinions  very  adverse  to  the  super- 
stition of  the  times,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  court  of 
Rome.  Instead  of  those  exterior  observances  to  which 
his  colleagues  attached  a  great  value,  he  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  radical  change  in  the  lives  and  hearts  of  sin- 
ners, c  if  they  wished  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the 
redemption.' 

On  the  feast  of  the  consecration,  which  always  attracted 
a  great  concourse  of  people  to  Einsiedlin,  Zuingle  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  against 
the  Gog  and  Magog  of  popish  superstition.  The  preacher, 
after  rousing  the  attention  of  his  auditors  by  a  fervid  and 
empassioned  exordium,  made  a  transition  to  the  motives 
wliich  caused  them  to  meet  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
deplored  their  blindness  in  the  choice  of  means  to  which 
they  resorted  in  order  to  render  themselves  acceptable  to 
the  Deity. 

'  Do  not  imagine/  said  Zuingle,  '  that  God  resides  in  this 
temple  more  than  in  any  other  place.  In  whatever  part  of  the 
globe  you  dwell,  he  is  always  near  you ;  he  is  every  where 
around  you:  he  hears  you  if  your  prayers  are  tit  to  be  heard. 
But  his  favour  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  barren  vows,  by  toffg 
pilgrimages,  or  by  offerings  made  at  the  shrine  of  some  lifeless 
dust.  To  resist  temptations,  to  repress  guilty  desires,  to  shun 
all  injustice,  to  succour  the  indigent,  and  to  solace  the  un- 
happy;  these  are  the  works  which  arc  acceptable  to  the  Lord. 
Alas !  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  we,  the  ministers  of  the  altar, 
and  who  ought  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  who  have  led  the 
ignorant  and  credulous  multitude  astray  in  the  labyrinth  of 
error.  It  is  in  order  to  glut  our  cupidity  and  selfishness  that 
we  have  exalted  a  multitude  of  idle  rites  to  the  rank,  of  good 
works.  We  have  taught  christians  to  suppose  that,  while  they 
are  living  in  the  direct  violation  of  the  divine  law,  they  m*y 
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expiate  their  crimes,  though  they  make  no  effort  to  renounce 
them.  "  Let  us  live,"  say  they,  "  as  our  desires  prompt.  Let 
us  enrich  ourselves  with  the  property  of  others,  let  us  not  be 
afraid  of  staining  our  hands  with  blood  and  muTder,  since  we 
shall  find  an  easy  expiation  in  the  merits  of  the  church.  Oh! 
foolish  men !  Can  they  think  to  obtain  the  remission  of  their 
lies,  their  impurities,  their  adulteries,  their  homicides,  their 
treasons,  by  the  help  of  some  prayers  addressed  to  the  queen 
of  heaven,  as  if  she  were  the  common  protectress  of  malefac- 
tors !  Ah !  cease,  O  infatuated  people,  to  cherish  the  delusion !' 
&c.  &c. 

The  utterance  of  such  sentiments,  which,  at  .that  time 
was  as  new  as  it  was  unexpected,  produced  an  effect  wrhich 
it  is  difficult  to  describe.  While  Zuingle  -was  speaking-, 
the  emotions  of  surprise,  of  admiration,  and  of  rage,  were 
marked  on  the  visage  of  his  auditors.  The  expression  of 
their  sensations  was  at  first  repressed  by  the  sanctity  of 
the  place  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
giving  them  vent,  some  of  them  impelled  by  their  preju- 
dices or  their  interests,  declared  against  the  newr  doctrine, 
but  the  majority,  as  if  a  new  light  had  been  flashed  upon 
their  eyes,  applauded  with  transport  every  thing  which 
they  had  heard. 

In  1518  Zuingle  was  elected  by  the  chapter  to  a 
preachership  in  the  cathedral  of  Zurich.  He  quitted  his 
brethren  at  the  abbey  of  Einsiedlin  with  regret ;  but  he 
regarded  his  new  office  as  likely  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
his  utility,  and  to  promote  the  object  of  his  warmest 
hope,  a  reformation  in  the  church.  Zurich  now  became 
the  focus  from  which  the  beams  of  evangelical  light  were 
ditFused  over  Switzerland. 

When  Zuingle  was  called  before  the  chapter  in  order  to 
be  installed  in  his  new  office,  he  informed  them  that,  in- 
stead of  confining  his  discourses  to  the  order  of  the  do- 
minical letters,  he  would  explain  in  succession  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  order  to  make  his  hearers 
more  fully  acquainted  with  their  inestimable  contents. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1519,  when  he  entered  into  his 
35th  year,  he  preached  his  first  sermon  according  to  the 
plan  which  he  had  proposed,  and  in  which  he  afterwards 
persevered. 

'  The  novelty  of  this  kind  of  preaching,  says  M.  Hess,  pro- 
cured him  a  multitude  of  auditors ;  mere  curiosity  attracted 
some,  the  desire  of  instruction  animated  others.  Zuingle  did 
not  suffer  the  impression  which  he  had  made  to  be  effaced ;  he 
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perpetually  LuveighecJ  against  superstition  and  hypocrisy:  he 
insisted  on  u.  ity  of  reformation;  lie  thundered  against 

idlen  uiperance,  and   luxury.     He  exhorted    the   magis- 

trates to  distribute  justice  with  impartiality,  to  protect  the  wi- 
dow and  the  orphan,  while  he  conjured  them  to  preserve  the 
liberties  of  their  country  inviolate,  by  shutting  their  ears  to  the 
seducing  wiles  of  ambition.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
his  morals,  and  the  depravity  of  his  auditory,  lie  nevertheless 
found  some  disciples  who  conformed  to  His  instructions.  Truth, 
in  the  mouth  of  an  orator,  at  once  ardent  and  sincere,  makes 
its  waj  even  through  the  impediment of  the  passions.  The  magis- 
trates, the  clergy,  and  men  of  all  classes,  struck  with  the  force 
of  his  reproofs,  were  attracted  to  hear  his  sermons,  and  gave 
thanks  to  God  for  sending  them  a  preacher  of  truth/ 

Leo  X.  wishing  to  complete  the  edifice  of  St.  Peter,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  immortalize  his  name,  sent  Bernardin 
•Samson,  a  franciscan,  into  Switzerland  in  15 IS,  in  order 
to  raise  as  large  a  sum  as  he  could  by  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences. His  success  at  first  exceeded  his  expectations. 
The  credulity  of  the  people  seemed  almost  to  equal  the 
rapacity  of  the  pope.  The  paper  drafts  on  the  merits  of 
the  saints  and  martyrs  passed  for  good  currency,  till  they 
felt  the  effects  of  depredation  like  the  French  assignats, 
or  the  English  bank-notes. 

The  Bishop  of  Constance  finding  a  popish  envoy  vend- 
ing indulgences  in  his  diocese,  without  having  first  ob- 
tained his  sanction,  ordered  his  clergy  not  to  admit  him 
into  their  churches.  Zuingle  was  desired  to  defend  the 
rights  of  his  spiritual  superior.  Zuingle  hardly  needed  this 
exhortation.  He  expatiated  on  the  absurdity  of  indul- 
gences. What  he  said  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
people.  They  began  to  see  how  much  their  credulity  had 
been  abused1:  and  the  wily  franciscan,  finding  the  popular 
delusion  diminished,  and  the  current  of  opinion  turning 
against  him,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Italy,  with  the 
treasure  which  he  had  amassed. 

■  Many  writers/  says  M.  Hess,  *  have  regarded  the  question 
#>f  indulgences  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  reformation ;  he 
cause  it  occasioned  Zuingle  and  Luther  openly  to  oppose  the 
authority  of  the  pope.  But  before  the  arrival  of  Samson  in 
Switzerland,  Zuingle  had  felt  the  necessity  of  reforming  the 
worship,  the  discipline,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  church ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  whole  of  his  history,  the  resistance  which 
he  opposed  to  Samson,  appears  an  isolated  fact,  which  had  no 
direct  influence  on  posterior  events.' 
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Zuingle,  who  was  a  friend  to  peace,  opposed  the  alli- 
ance of  his  country  with  France  and  with  other  foreign 
powers.  He  did  not  wish  the  blood  of  the  Swiss  to  be 
shed?  in  order  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  neighbouring 
sovereigns;  and  it  was  owing  to  an  Animated  exhortation 
which  he  addressed  to  the  canton  of  Schweitz,  that  the 
general  assembly  made  a  law  to  abolish  every  alliance  and 
subsidy  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  The  canton  of 
Zurich  also,  where  his  influence  was  predominant,  pre- 
served its  neutrality  in  the  war  between  France  and  the 
imperialists.  Zuingle  incurred  a  good  deal  of  animosity 
on  this  account,  and  the  other  cantons  who  were  shedding 
their  blood  in  a  contest  in  which  they  had  no  concern, 
were  particularly  incensed  against  him. 

Zuingle,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  preparing  the  minds  of 
those  who  heard  his  sermons,  to  embrace  the  reformation 
which  he  so  ardently  desired.  In  one  of  his  works,  he 
thus  describes  the  method  which  he  followed  in  his  public 
instructions. 

1  On  my  arrival/  says  he,  at  Zurich,  «  I  began  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew.  I  added  an  explanation  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  in  order  to  show,  my  auditors  the  manner  in 
which  the  gospel  was  promulgated.  I  afterwards  passe/1  to  the 
first  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  which  contains,  ifl  m^ 
express  it,  a  true  Christian's  rule  of  conduct.  Perceiving  that 
some  false  teachers    had  ;  id  several  error*  relative  to 

the  doctrine  of  faith,  I  iiitc,  ltd  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians'; 
I  followed  this  by  an  explanation  of  the  two  epistles  of  St.  Peter, 
to  prove  to  the  d  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  same  spirit  ani- 

mated bolha.  Lafetfy,   I  came  to  the  epistle  to  the  He- 

brews which  sliwws  us  the  whole  extent  of  the  benefit  which  we 
derive  from  the  mission  of  Jesiis  Christ.  In  my  i&mortf  says 
he,  *  I  employed  no  dark  ambipuiics,  no  mi.'  -ions,  no 

sophistical  persuasions.  I  made  use  of  the  mo>t  simple  lan- 
pnagc,  in  order  to  make  every  individual  see  his  infirmities  and 
the  remedy.' 

The  new  ideas  which  Zuingle  suggested  to  his  auditors 
insensibly  weakened  their  respect  for  the  Popish  rites,  which 
the-  hadbeen  went  so  highly  to  venerate.  In  1522,  some 
individuals  had  the  courage  to  break  their  Lent  without 
having  first  obtained  a  dispensation;  These  culprits  were 
put  ija  prison  by  the  magistrates,  but  defended  by  Zuhigle, 
who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  observance  of  Lent,  which 
he  considered  as  ridiculous  and  one  of  the  fiscal  expedi- 
ents of  the  court  of  Rome.  He  said  that  the  toils  of  the 
artizan  and  the  peasant  were  sufficient  mortifications, 
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The  BSshop  of  Constance  wrote  to  the  Chanter  of  the 
hedral  of  Zurich,   to  complain  of  .<  certain  innovators, 
o,  in  their  foolish  pride,  pretetaded  to  reform  the  church.' 
Ztiii  rceived  that  this  denunciation  was  levelled 

against  himself,  composed  a  reply,  in  which  he  asserted  that 
the  decisions  of  the  <  -rrndt  be  obligatory,  except  as 

far  as  they  arc  founded  on  the  which  is  the  only  in- 

controvertible authority  in  all  dtii 

This  principle,  says  fct.  Tless,  ought  never  to  have  been  for- 
gotten, but  H  does  not.  appear  to  have  been  much  more  re> 
spec  ted  by  the  Protectants  than  the  Papists. 

■  It  was  usual  to  place  the  New  Testament  on  an  altar  in  the 
midst  of  the  assemblies  of  the  Clergy,  in  order  to  signify  that 
this  sacred  code  ought  to  regulate  the  judgment  of  Christians, 
but  this  practice  soon  degenerated  into  an  idle  ceremony,  and 
the  judges  consulted  their  personal  interests,  or  their  passions', 
rattier  than  the  gospel.  When  the  Bishops  of  Rome  began  to 
rise  above  their  colleagues,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  their 
temporal  power,  they  perceived  that  the  gospel  did  not  favour 
their  pretensions,  but  that  they  might  derive  great  advantage 
from  the  decisions  of  their  predecessors.  They  accordingly  col- 
lected these  decisions  into  a  body  of  doctrine,  and  assigned  them 
a  date  far  anterior  to  the  true,  in  order  to  invest  them  with  the 
reverence  of  antiquity.' 

In  the  beginning  of  15^23,  Zuingle  solicited  a  public  con- 
ference before  the  great  council  of  Zurich,  in  which  he 
might  give  an  account  of  his  doctrine  in  presence  Of  the 
Deputies  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance.  The  partizans  of 
the  ancient  superstition  made  such  a  poor  figure  in  this 
conference,  that  it  tended  greatly  to  multiply  the  friends  of - 
the  reformation  in  the  canton  of  Zurich.  At  the  end  of 
the  conference,  the  council  decreed, 

*  that  Zuingle  having  been  neither  convicted  of  heresy,  nor  refuted 
in  argument,  should  . vontinue  to  preach  the  gospel,  as  he  had 
hitherto  done,  that  the  ecclesiastical  pastors  of  Zurich  and  of 
its  territory,  should  confine  themselves  in  the  support  of  their 
doctrine  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  both 
parties  should  abstain  from  all  personal  abuse/ 

Zuingle  did  not  desire  this  conference,  because  he  pre- 
sumed that  he  could  convert  his  auditors  in  the  space  of  a 
few  hours,  but  he  longed  for  such  an  opportunity  of  un- 
folding his  opinions  before  the  clergy  of  Zurich. 

*  He  took  advantage  of  the  small  number  of  objections  which 
were  alleged  agains^him  to  establish  some  imjwrtaut  principles 
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and  to  point  out  the  Consequences.  His  simplicity,  at;bnoe  firm 
and  mild,  inspired  his  auditors  with  a  great  veneration  for  Irs 
character;  his  eloquence  and  his  knowledge  fixed  the  opinions  or 
tho.se  who  fluctuated  in  uncertainty,  and -the  silence  of  Ills 
versaries,  which  was  considered  as  a  confession  of  their  imbeci- 
lity, served  him  almost  as  much  as  his  own  argumenj 

The  mass  was  still  preserved  for  a  short  time, "but  no 
priest  was  forced  to  read  it,  nor  any  layman  to  hear  it. 
Thus  it  almost  imperceptibly  fell  into  disuse  till  the  re- 
former obtained  an  order  for  its  entire  abolition  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  Jj2j.  On  the  Easter  Sunday  of  that 
year,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  according  to  the 
form  recommended  by  Zuingle. 

In  1527,  many  persons  in  the  canton  of  Berne  expressed 
a  wish  to  abolish  the  mass,  and  to  introduce  the  worship 
which  was  established  at  Zurich.  This  wish  was  supported 
by  a  majority  of  suffrages  in  the  senate.  But  it  was  first 
resolved  to  convoke  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the  canton. 
Zuingle  was  invited  to  attend  this  conclave  of  divines, 
which  was  dignified  by  the  presence  of  Capito,  and  Martin 
Bucer,  both  men  of  learning  and  moderation.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  assembly,  the  ministers  of  the  reformed 
faith  preached  by  turns  in  the  cathedral  of  Berne.  On  one 
of  the  occasions,  when  Zuingle  mounted  the  pulpit, 
'  a  priest  was  preparing  to  say  mass  on  an  adjoining  altar.  The 
desire  of  bearing  such  a  notorious  heretic  induced  him  to  sus- 
pend the  celebration  of*  the  oifice,  and  to  mingle  in  the  crowd  of 
auditors.  In  his  sermon,  Zuingle  developed  his  sentiments  on 
the  Eucharist  with  so  much  eloquence,  that  he  produced  a  total 
revolution  in  the  opinions  of  the  priest,  who  instantly,  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembly,  threw  off  all  his  sacerdotal  ornaments 
on  the  altar  on  which  he  had  been  officiating,  and  embraced  the 
reformed  faith.' 

*  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1519,  one  of  the  first  works  of 
Luther,  his  Paraphrase  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  appeared  in  Switzer- 
land. It  bore  such  a  close  resemblance  to  the  explanation  of  the 
same  prayer,  which  had  some  months  before  been  given  by 
Zuingle,  that  many  persons  ascribed  it  to  him,  and  imagined 
that  he  wished  to  hide  the  name  of  the  real  author  under  that  of 
Luther.  It  gave  great  satisfaction  to  Zuingle  to  find  that  the 
efforts  of  this  great  theologian  were  directed  towards  the  same 
object  as  his  own.  He  recommended  his  auditors  to  read  the 
works  of  Luther,  but  he  interdicted  them  to  himself,  because 
he  thought  that  their  opinions  would  have  more  weight,  if  they 
arrived  at  the  same  result  without  any  intercommunication  of 
ideas.  For  some  years,  the  two  reformers  had  no  immediate 
intercourse,  but  they  spoke  of  each  other  in  the  most  respectful 
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terms.  When  Luther  was  excommunicated  and  placed  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  Zuingle  exptewcd  tor  him  the  highest 
admiration,  and  at  a  time  when  the  situation  of  the  Saxon  re- 
former appeared  entirely  desperate,  lie  offered  him  an  asylum  in 
Switzerland,  and  undertook  to  procure  for  him  the  protection  of 
his  government.  The  friendship  of  the  two  reformers  was  pre- 
(I  without  interruption  till  Zuingle  made  known  his  opinion 
on  the  FAicharist.  He  had  for  a  Long  time  thought  the  dogma  of 
transubstantiation  contrary  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  gospel. 
He  considered  it  also  as  the  origin  of  many  erroneous  notions  and 
superstitious  usages,  hut  the  dogma  itself  was  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  so  powerfully  upheld  the  au- 
thority of  the  clergy,  that  the  most  violent  opposition  might 
naturally  he  expected  if  it  were  attacked.  These  motives  deter- 
mined Zuingle  to  be  silent  on  this  important  question,  till  his 
mind  was  fully  made  up  on  the  subject,  and  he  felt  himself  capa- 
ble of  answering  every  objection/ 

When  Zuingle  had  brought  his  researches  on  the  Eu- 
charist to  a  conclusion,  he  explained  his  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject in  his  sermons,  and  he  published  them  in  1525,  in  a 
work  entitled,  a  Commentary  on  the  true  and  the  false  Reli- 
gion. In  this  he  expressed  his  decided  conviction  that  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  the  exterior  symbols  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  experience  no  supernatural 
change.  But  Luther  was  no  sooner  made  acqiiaiuted  with 
this  new  doctrine  than  he  laboured  to  crush  it  with  the 
weight  of  his  authority. 

'  He  had  himself  renounced  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation, 
but  he  substituted  a  subtle  and  ambiguousrcomment  in  its  place, 
which  seemed  to  preserve  a  medium  between  the  system  of  the 
Romish  church  and  that  of  Zuingle.  The  impetuous  character 
of  the  Saxon  reformer  rendered  him  incapable  of  calm  discus- 
sion, and  where  he  had  once  adopted  an  opinion,  it  assumed  such 
appearance  of  truth,  that  he  accused  those  who  refused  to  em- 
brace it,  of  want  of  probity.  Without  even  reading  the  works 
of  Zuingle,  and  (Ecolampadius,  he  declared  their  opinion  per- 
nicious and  impious.  Zuingle,  in  order  to  stop  in  its  origin  a 
dispute  which  might  prove  fatal  to  the  reformation,  wrote  imme- 
diately to  Luther,  and  explained  his  sentiments  in  the  language 
of  Christian  moderation.  His  candour  served  only  to  provoke  a 
vehement  reply,  which  aggravated  the  animosity  of  both  parties 
and  widened  the  breach.  The  Saxons  with  most  of  the  princes  and 
of  the  towns  in /the  North  of  Germany  embraced  the  opinion 
of  Luther ;  the  Swiss  and  many  of  the  Imperial  towns  follow  ed 
that  of  Zuingle.  Numerous  writings  appeared  on  both  sides, 
and  a  flame  of  reciprocal  animosity  was  kindled,  the  violence  of 
which  is  not  a  little  astonishing  to  those  who  live  in  our  times.' 
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The  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
princes  of  his  time,  and  a  zealous  protector  of  the  re- 
formed faith,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of  the 
Zuinglians  and  the  Lutherans  on  the  point  in  dispute.  He 
imagined  that  this  desirable  object  might  be  obtained  by 
an  interview  between  Luther  and  Zuingle.  He  therefore 
invited  them  to  repair  with  some  mutual  friends  to  the 
town  of  Marbourg.  Zuingle  consented  to  this  proposal 
without  any  hesitation,  and  departed  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember with  Rodolph  Collins,  Bucer,  Hedion,  and  (Eco- 
lampadius.  Luther  was  accompanied  by  Melancthon, 
Justus  Jonas,  Agricola,  and  Brentius. 

■  Liithcr  and  Zuingle  had  first  some  private  discussion  with 
CFeolauipadius  and  Melancthon,  and  these  four  divines  agreed 
with  each  other  on  all  points  except  that  of  the  Eucharist.  This 
question  they  discussed  in  the  presence  of  many  Protestant 
princes  and  professors  of  the  University  of  Marbourg,  but  with- 
out arriving  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  Luther  would  not 
listen  to  reason,  and  repeatedly  affirmed  that  lie  would  adhere  to 
his  opinion  and  not  deviate  from  the  literal  sense  of  scripture. 
His  adversaries  did  not  resign  the  contest  in  despair ;  they  entered 
on  a  detailed  justification  of  their  doctrine,  and  made  a  strong 
impression  on  their  auditors/ 

Before  this  theological  conference  was  dissolved,  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  exacted  from  Luther  and  Zuingle  a 
declaration  that  they  would  henceforth  regard  each  other 
as  brothers.  Zuingle  readily  acceded  to  this  treaty  of 
amity,  but  all  that  Luther  could  be  brought  to  promise, 
was,  that  he  would  moderate  his  expressions  in  future* 
when  he  spoke'  of  the  Swiss. 

The  theologians,  in  the  time  of  Zuingle,  deemed  the 
virtues  of  the  pagans  to  be  only  brilliant  vices,  and  not  the 
object  of  recompence  in  a  bettpr  world.  A  similar  opinion 
is  maintained  in  one  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  ;  but  it  was 
very  abhorrent  to.  the  religious  notions  of  Zuingle,  who 
could  not  reconcile  it  to  the  goodness  of  God. 

•When  St.  Paul/said  Zuingle/  assures  us  that  it  is  impossible 
to  please  God  without  faith  (Heb.  \i.  6.)  he  speaks  of  those  unbe- 
lieving persons  Who  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  gospel, 
and  vet  have  remained  infidels.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  God  involves  m  the  same  condemnation  him,  frho  wilfully 
shuts  his  eyes  against  the  light,  and  him,  who  without  willing  it, 
lives  in  darkness.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Lord  wilt  reject 
those  whose  only  crime  it  is  never  to  have  heard  of  the  gospel. 
Let  us  cease  to  set  such  presumptuous  limits  to  the  divine  mercy, 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  persuaded  that  in  that  heavenly  re-uuion 
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of  |  admitted  to  behold  the  dory  of  thq  most  High,  we 

slmil  see  not  only  the  holy  men  of  the  old  and  the  new  covenant 
but  also  a  Socrates,  <in  Aristides,  a  Camillas,  a  Cato :  in  one  Word, 
1  am  convinced  that  all  men  of  worth,  who  have  ful tilled  the  laws 
e&graven  on  their  consciences,  whatever  may  he  the  age  or  the 
country  in  which  they  lived  will  enter  into  the  mansions  of 
eternal  bliss.' 

These  were  very  generous  and  enlightened  sentiments, 
considering  the  times  in  which  they  were  delivered. 
Zuingle  indeed  in  this  respect  ranks  higher  than  any  of 
his  contemporary  reformers. 

'  There  was  nothing  grotesque  nor  exaggerated  in  the  morality 
of  Zuingle,  it  was  that  of  a  man  who  was  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
virtue,  hut  who  was  acquainted  with  the  world  and  its  seduo- 
tions.  He  never  exacted  a  chimerical  perfection,  and  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  his  manners,  he  was  always  indulgent 
to  the  infinities  of  mankind.  The  more  we  examine  the  writ- 
ings of  Zuingle,  the  more  we  reflect  on  the  whole  of  his  life  aud 
conduct,  the  more  we  are  persuaded  that  the  love  of  virtue,  and 
the  desire  of  being  useful,  were  the  only  motives  of  his  actions. 
"  A  generous  soul,  he  would  often  say,  feels  that  it  does  not  be- 
long to  itself  alone,  but  to  the  whole  circle  of  humanity.  We  were 
born  to  minister  to  the  good  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  when 
we  labour  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others  at  the  risk  of  our 
repose  and  even  of  our  lives,  we  make  an  approach  to  the  like- 
ness of  the  divinity/ 

These  sentiments  were  the  ruling  principle  of  his  actions, 
and  they  shone  very  resplendentty  in  the  closing  scene  of 
his  life.  The  animosity  which  had  long  subsisted  between 
the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  cantons,  at  last  broke  out 
into  open  hostility.  The  Catholics  had  marched  a  force 
towards  Zurich,  and  they  were  already  posted  at  Cappel 
about  three  leagues  from  that  city,  which  was  on  this  oc- 
casion but  ill  prepared  for  attack  or  for  defence.  A  small 
force  was  how  ever  sent  against  the  enemy.  Zuingle  re- 
ceived orders  to  accompany  one  of  the  detachments.  It 
was  thought  that  his  presence  would  electrify  the  troops. 
Zuingle  had  a  presage  of  the  unfortunate  issue  of  this 
expedition. 

*  Our  cause/  said  he  to  his  friends,  who  trembled  fo*  his 
safety,  *  is  good,  but  it  is  ill  defended.  It  will  prove  fatal  to 
me  and  to  many  other  persons,  who  are  anxious  to  restore  reli- 
gion to  its  primitive  simplicity  and  our  country  to  its  ancient 
morals/ 

He  took  a  last  farewell  of  his  friends  and  set  out  to  meet 
the  blow  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  his  days. 
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The  road  which  leads  from  Zurich  to  Cappel,  traverses 
Mount  Albis.     The  rapid  ascent 

'  relaxed  the  march  of  the  infantry,  who  were  oppressed  with 
heavy  armour.  The  cannon,  which  was  heard  to  roar  at  a  dist- 
ance, announced  that  the  combat  was  begun.  Zuingle,  impa- 
tient to  fly  to  the  assistance  of  his  fellow  citizens,  proposed  to 
the  officers  to  quicken  the  pace  of  their  horses.  Let  us  hasten 
our  march,  said  he,  if  we  delay,  we  shall  arrive  too  late.  With 
respect  to  myself,  I  am  anxious  to  join  my  brothers  in  arms,  and 
to  succour  them  or  to  share  their  fate.' 

The  officers  catching  the  enthusiastic  ardour  of  Zuingle, 
rode  forward,  after  ordering  their  soldiers  to  follow.  The 
Catholics  had  eight  thousand  men.  The  Zurichers  scarcely 
amounted  to  fifteen  hundred.  They  fought  with  desperate 
valour,  but  all  valour  was  fruitless  against  such  a  superio- 
ritv  of  numbers.  Zuingle  received  a  fatal  ball  whilst  ani- 
mating his  num.  He  was  left  senseless  upon  the  field 
while  his  enemies  pursued  their  victory.  When  he  came 
a  little  to  himself,  he  drew  his  languid  hands  across  his 
breast  and  fixed  on  heaven  his  dying  eyes.  Some  Catholic 
soldiers  found  him  in  this  attitude.  Without  knowing 
who  he  was,  they  offered  to  bring  him  a  confessor.  Zuingle 
tried  to  answer,  but  he  could  not  make  his  faltering  voice 
be  heard.  He  signified  his  dissent,  however,  by  a  move- 
ment of  his  head.  The  soldiers  then  exhorted  him  to  re- 
commend his  soul  to  the  protection  of  the  Virgin.  A  se- 
cond signification  of  his  refusal  threw  them  into  a  rage. 
Die  then,  cried  one  of  them,  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  at  the 
same  time  piercing  his  bosom  with  his  sword. 

The  body  of  the  reformer  was  found  the  next  day  and 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  Catholic  army.  Several  of  the 
spectators  had  known  Zuingle,  and  without  embracing  his 
religious  opinions,  had  acknowledged  the  purity  of  his 
intentions,  nor  could  they  now  behold  the  ghastly  hue  of 
death  on  his  visage  without  emotions  of  tenderness. 
Among  these  persons,  was  an  old  colleague  of  Zuingle, 
who  had  removed  from  Zurich  on  account  of  the  reforma- 
tion. After  steadfastly  gazing  on  the  deceased,  who  was 
once  his  adversary,  he  said  with  an  affecting  emphasis — 
i  Whatever  was  thy  creed,  I  know  that  thou  lovedst  thy 
country,  and  that  thou  wast  always  an  honest  man.  May 
God  preserve  thy  soul.' 
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«  A  PICTURE  of  French  literature  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century,"  is  a  subject  which  appears  to  have  been  se- 
veral times  proposed  for  the  prize  by  the  National  Institute. 
None  of  the  essays  which  have  been  written  on  the  occa- 
sion have  been  hitherto  crowned  with  success ;  the  present 
attempt,  however^  has  been  mentioned  with  partial  praise 
in  one  of  the  sittings  of  die  Institute;  and  the  author,  who 
probably  thinks  it  deserving  of  more  unqualified  panegyric, 
has  published  it  in  the  hope  that  the  opinion  of  the  public 
will  be  more  favourable  than  that  of  the  Institute. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  think  the  Institute  did  wrong  in 
not  according  the  prize  to  M.  Eusebe  Salverte.  His  work 
is  spiritless  and  prolix,  it  abounds  with  tedious  passages, 
and  the  style  is  defective  in  energy  and  precision. 

It  would  neither  instruct  nor  amuse  to  recite  a  dry  cata- 
rS  the  different  French  authors  who  flourished  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  many  of  whom  are  hardly  known  even 
by  name  to  the  English  reader.  Instead  of  this  unpro- 
fitable task,  we  shall  make  a  few  selections  from  what  the 
author  has  said  on  some  of  the  most  celebrated  French 
writers,  with  hisvci:iticisms  on  their  different  productions. 

The  author  thus  expatiates  on  the  merits  of  Voltaire  as 
a  dramatic  writer. 

'  The  dialogue  of  Voltaire,  always  fresh,  vigorous,  and  animat- 
ed, seems  sometimes  deficient  in  connection,  because  in  his  haste  to 
obtain  his  object,  he  bounds  over  the  intermediate  ideas.  His  nu- 
merous critics  have  been  eager  to  mark  and  to  exaggerate  this  fault, 
which  is  not  always  imaginary.  When  these  same  persons  find 
Voltaire,  who  had  been  nurtured  from  a  child  in  the  habit  of  re- 
flection, sprinkle  his  verses  with  brilliant  maxims,  they  exclaim 
that  it  is  the  poet  who  speaks,  and  not  his  characters.  Do  those, 
who  repeat  this  objection,  refuse  to  tragedy,  those  attributes 
which  were  so  scrupulously  guarded  by  the  ancients?  Do  we 
forget  that  the  characters  of  the  tragic  mUse,  elevated  above  the 
common  level  of  mankind,  seem  invested  with  the  right  of  in- 
structing us  both  by  precept  and  example?  Do  we  condemn  the 
tragedies  cf  Sophocles  and  Euripcdes  for  so  frequently  sparkling 
with  those  philosophical  sentiments  which  Greece  repeated  with» 
admiration,  and  which  constituted  a  treasure  of  popular  wis- 
dom? 
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*  Another  imputation  against  Voltaire  is  that  of  aiming  at  the 
effect,  without  the  regarding  the  means.  Do. we  understand  by 
this  the  substitution  of  theatrical  pomp  for  the  reality  of  dra- 
matic interest]  A  to  the  example  of  the  ancients,  Vol- 
taire wished  to  increase  the  -illusion  of  the  piece  by  that  of  the 
representation ;  but  has  he  been  indebted  to  this  lust  illusion  for 
his  success  in  any  of  his  best  tragedie 

The  author  makes  spme  vapid  and  common  place  re- 
marks on  several  of  Voltaire's  dramas.  M.  Ensebe  Sal- 
verte  seems  to  consider  it  as  a  great  indignity  that  tha 
author  of  so  many  good  tragedies  should  not  have  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  the  French  Academy  till  eleven  lucres  had 
rolled  over  his  heajd.  This  neglect  was  more  disgraceful 
to  the  academy  than  to  Voltaire. 

'  Fifteen  years  before/  says  he,  '  the  author  of  O-oinus,  of 
Brutus,  and  of  Zaire,  of  the  history  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  and 
of  the  Henriado,  was  rejected  !  On  that  occasion  an  academician, 
whose  name  ii  .embered,  declared  that  Voltaire  did 

not  merit  a  place  in  the  academy.' 

The  author  pays  a  just  tribute  of  applause,  to  Saint- 
Pierre's  '-  Studies  of  Nature."  lie  particularly  commends, 
that  part  which  contains  the -beautiful  tale  of  Paul  and 
Virginia.  The  French  language  no  where  exhibits  more 
sweet,  more  delicate,  or  more  captivating  combinations. 
There  is  a  magic  in  the  style  which  seems  less  the  effect 
of  talent  .than  of  inspiration. 

The  author  says  that  the  NouvcUc  He  false  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  the  Clarissa  of  Richardson.  He  asks  has  it  equalled 
or  surpassed  it?  He  has  not  entirely  settled  this  question 
himself;  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  do  it  for  him. 

"  The  moral  end/'  says  M.  Salverte,  "  of  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
Richardson  is  to  teach  both  parents  and  children  the  dangers 
into  which  they  may  be  precipitated  by  a  fault,  a  mistake,  a  pre- 
judice, when  we  are  on  the  point  of  contracting  that  union  on 
which  our  virtue  is  not  less  at  stake  than  our  happiness.  In 
order  to  make  the  mobt  powerful  impression  on  the  mind,  he 
collects  every  trait  which  is  suited  to  depict  the  agency  of  the 
most  violent  passions,  with  the  intrigues,  the  contradictions,  and 
the  crimes  which  they  occasion.  Rousseau  prosecutes  the  same 
object  with  less  invention,  but  more  probability.  There  is  not 
much  complexity  in  the  story ;  it  depicts  a  very  common  error, 
and  represents  the  mortifications  which  are  produced  by  an  at- 
tachment, which  is  innocent  in  its  principle,  but  not  sanctioned 
by  our  social  institutions.  Not  content  with  exhibiting  the  dan- 
ger, it  encourages  us  to  get  out  of  its  reach,  by  shewing  us  that 
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It.  is  never  too  lata  ice  to  duty  all  that  there  is  guilty  in 

such  a  connection.  This  Julia,  who  yielded  to  one  error,  and 
who  still  preserved  in  her  soul  the  sentiment  in  which  it  ori- 
ginated, becomes  an  admirable  wife.  Jvan-Jaques  has  not,  like 
Richardson,  brought  on  the  stage  a  multiplicity  of  persons, 
greater  perhaps  than  could  well  be  collected  by  any  event  in 
private  life,  and  all  of  whom  can  speak,  write,  act,  and  support 
their  characters  with  exquisite  fidelity.  He  is  less  sententious 
and  has  less  apparent  depth,  though  he  often  displays  in  his 
details  a  great  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  But  the  powerful 
engine  with  which  he  works -on  the  mind  is  his  enchanting  style. 
He  paints  the  soft  and  mysterious  passions,  which  is  a  more 
difficult  task  than  the  portraiture  of  the  more  violent  emotions  ; 
and  he  mingles  some  deeply  affecting  scenes  of  nature  and  of 
love.  He  exhibits  the  most  interesting  traits  of  infirmity  as 
well  as  vice.  Where  Richardson  is  full  of  indignation,  terror, 
and  despair,  Rousseau  allures  us  by  tenderness,  and  insinuates 
a  secret  charm  even  in  the  pangs  of  inconsolable  regret/ 

In  his  Persian  Letters,  Montesquieu  afforded  a  happy 
presage  of  his  future  eminence.  They  contain  some  pas- 
sages which  he  never  surpassed.  M.  Salverte  commends 
the  flexibility  of  the  style,  the  delicacy  of  the  raillery,  the 
subtlety  of  the  criticism,  and  the  elegance  of  the  wit. 
But  he  adds  that  the  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  some- 
times appears  with  too  little  disguise ;  the  most  profound 
metaphysical  discussions,  and  the  most  refined  political 
observations  are  occasionally  introduced. 

c  The  secret  of  introducing  philosophical  ideas  into  a  ro- 
mance, without  impertinence  and  incongruity,  or  breaking  the 
spell  of  the  narrative,  was  reserved  for  Voltaire.  The  profound" 
question  of  optimism  was  never  treated  by  any  serious  author 
with  so  much  force  and  perspicuity  as  Voltaire  has  done,  with 
playful  facility  in  his  Candide  and  Zadig.  His  other  romances, 
though  inferior  to  these,  bear  the  impress  of  this  inimitable 
talent.  What  particularly  deserves  notice  is  the  natural  ease 
with  which  they  flow  from  his  pen ;  there  is  no  appearance  of 
art.  Any  person  who  should  give  an  account  of  the  most 
recent  adventures  of  his  life  could  not  express  himself  with  less 
difficulty  or  effort.  The  same  species  of  commendation  is  due 
to  Swift,  who  in  his  ingenious  narrative  always  preserves  the 
air  of  simplicity  and  truth  ;  but  Voltaire,  whose  gaiety  is  more 
varied,  whose  pleasantry  is  more  decent,  whose  language  is  more 
refined,,  whose  pictures  are  more  richly  coloured,  appears  to  me 
in  every  respect  superior  to  the  English  author/ 

The  Contes  Moraux  of  Marmontel,  contain,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  pure  ?UPid  instructive  views  of  moral  duty, 
Afp.  Vol.  22.  H  h 
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and  a  penetrating  insight  into  the  circumstances  of  human 
life,  while  they  interest  or  amuse,  excite  tenderness  or 
laughter  without  revolting  incongruities,  licentious  impu- 
rities, or  insipid  declamation. 

The  author  remarks  with  truth,  and  the  remark  may  be 
applied  to  English  as  well  as  French  literature,  that  in 
proportion  as  we  advance  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  talent  of  writing  well  is  no  longer  considered 
as  a  singular  attainment.  It  became  indispensable  to  every 
author  who  wished  to  be  read.  For  this  we  are  indebted 
to  the  united  influence  of  judicious  culture,  and  of  ex- 
cellent models. 

The  Ancient  History  of  the  virtuous  Rollin  is  pervaded 
by  a  charm  which  is  not  destroyed  by  the  reflections  it* 
which  he  Is  too  apt  to  indulge,  nor  by  the  extreme  credu- 
lity which  he  occasionally  displays.  The  love  of  virtue* 
breathes  in  every  page  of  his  writings,  and  inclines  us  to 
forget  his  literary  defects.  After  mentioning  several 
French  historians,  the  author  has  the  candour  to  admit 
that  the  palm  of  history  would  be  justly  due  to  Hume  and 
Robertson,  if  (will  this  if  be  generally  allowed  ?)  Vol- 
taire had  not  happily  exempted  his  countrymen  from  the 
humiliation  of  such  an  inferiority. 

Voltaire,  according  to  M.  Salverte,  regards  history 
principally  and  almost  exclusively  as  the  moral  teacher  of 
mankind.  This  caused  him  to  confine  his  delineations 
more  especially  to  those  traits  which  are  conducive  to 
moral  edification.     In  his 

•  Essay  on  the  manners  of  nations,  the  history  has  no  dry  nor 
frivolous  detail*,  no  facts  which  are  isolated  and  barren  of  in- 
struction. It  is  a  succession  of  pictures  where  there  is  no  in- 
terruption in  the  instruction  nor  the  interest.  Instead  of  going 
in  quest  of  ambitious  ornaments,  Voltaire  seems  almost  afraid 
of  making  any  display  of  eloquence/ 

•  Voltaire  has  been  blamed  for  want  of  accuracy;  unfortu- 
nately for  our  national  character  this  accusation  has  always 
been  urged  by  his  countrymen,  and  always  extenuated  by  the 
suffrage  of  learned  foreigners.  He  is  not  however  entirely  un- 
deserving of  reproach.  The  system  which  he  developed  in  hi* 
%  Pyrrhonisme  dt  I'Histoire,'  and  to  which  he  constantly  ad- 
hered, led  him  often  to  deny  those  facts,  which  appear  ridicu- 
lous and  absurd.  But  could  he  forget  that  the  lives  of  indivi- 
duals, and  the  histories  of  nations,  are  almost  always  composed 
of  follies  and  absurdities  V 

Science,  properly  so  called,  which  was  less  generally 
diffused  than  erudition  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
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turv,  seemed  like  a  temple,  the  doors  of  which  were  closed 
to  all  but  a  few  adepts. 

*  I  lor  votaries  would  have  (bought  her  degraded  by  any  at- 
tempt to  render  her  familiar  by  tbe  graces  of  ptyle.  Hence  the 
slowucss  of  her  progress,  and  the  little  consideration  which  she 
obtained.  In  the  commencement  of  the  following  century  the 
scene  changes.  The  inaccessible  gates  of  the  temple  are  broken 
down ;  the  light  is  poured  into  the  sanctuary  ;  the  divinity 
within  may  be  seen  by  eflfiry  eye,  and  worshipped  by  every 
mind/ 

In  his  history  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  Fontenelle 
invested  the  idioms  of  the  different  sciences  in  a  pure, 
elegant,  and  florid  diction,  so  as  to  bring  the  principles 
and  results  within  the  grasp  of  ordinary  intellect.  But 
while  Fontenelle  had  beauties  which  attracted  numerous 
imitators,  he  had  faulty  which  rendered  him  a  dangerous 
model. 

Buffon  well  deserves  the  name  of  the  French  Pliny. 
No  author  ever  described  the  varied  productions  of  nature 
with  more  facility,  distinctness,  and  elegance.  His  sub- 
jects seeni  almost  to  communicate  to  his  jpeii  the  inspira- 
tion by  which  they  were  produced. 

The  era  of  the  revolution  opened  to  the  French  a  new 
school  for  political  eloquence.  No  circumstances  could 
well  be  more  favourable  for  its  production.  The  strongest 
passions  w'cre  excited  by  the  highest  interests.  The  road 
of  honour  and  emolument  was  thrown  open  to  the  mass 
of  the  people.  The  constituent  assembly,  the  legislative 
body,  the  convention,  the  council  of  five  hundred,  not  to 
mention  the  communes,  the  municipalities,  the  jacobin, 
and  other  clubs,  formed  so  many  stages  for  the  prize 
fighters  of  the  different  factions  to  display  their  powers, 
and  to  obtain  an  ascendant  over  their  auditors  by  eloquent 
appeals  to  their  interests,  their  prejudices,  or  their  pas- 
sions. Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  tempestuous  agita- 
tion of  the  times,  operating  as  a  powerful  excitement  to 
the  energies  of  the  orator,  did  help  to  generate  numerous 
speakers,  some  of  whom  may  vie  with  the  greatest  names 
in  ancient  or  modern  history. 

Circumstances  have  sometimes  been  said  to  make  men. 
At  least  they  tend  to  give  a;  jbceuliar  cast  to  the  sentiments 
and  the  character,  and  to  make  that  particular  impression 
on  the  mind  and  heart,  which  adapts  the  individual  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  or  of  the  situation  in  which  he  ii 

Hh  2 
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placed.  Men  are  said  to  be  born  poets,  but  are  not 
orators  rather  created  by  events  ?  In  the  first  national 
assembly  many  were  surprised  to  find  how  soon  persons 
who  had  never  spoken  in  public,  or  on  very  different  sub- 
jects, delivered  their  sentiments  with  facility,  on  questions- 
of  great  public  concern  in  that  arena  of  political  strife. 
The  author  selects  the  names  of  Mirabeau  and  Cazales  as 
the  most  conspicuous  orators  in  the  national  assembly, 
though  there  was  a  great  diversity  both  in  their  talents 
and  opinions.  The  character  of  Mirabeau  is  well  known. 
Hardly  any  man  ever  so  strikingly  displayed  the  force  of 
oratory.  Cazales,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  tide  of  inno- 
vation, defended  those  principles  which  are  consecrated 
by  the  respect  of  ages.     He  was,  says  Salverte, 

*  A  soldier,  who  had  long  been  addicted  to  pleasure  and  to 
idleness ;  but  the  revolution  awakened  his  dormant  energies,  and 
he  became  a  real  orator.  Cazales  had  rarely  the  bold  flights 
of  Mirabeau,  but  he  was  more  equal  and  consistent.  He  never 
says  too  much  nor  too  little ;  and  without  any  perversion  of 
logic  or  of  eloquence,  he  at  once  convinces  the  mind  and  af- 
fects the  heart.' 

4  If  we  compare/  says  the  author,  '  the  political  eloquence 
of  the  French,  with  that  which  flourishes  in  that  rival  isle, 
where  it  is  by  turns  the  support  and  the  terror  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  liberty,  where  can  we  find  any  orator  among  the 
English  who  can  be  paralleled  with  Mirabeau  1  When  the  po- 
litical discords  of  the  English  caused  them  to  shed  torrents  of 
blood,  their  language  had  not  obtained  sufficient  polish  and 
consistency,  for  the  display  of  real  eloquence.  Besides  the 
different  factions  spoke  only  in  the  idiom  of  religious  fanati- 
cism, whick  seeks  rather  to  subjugate  the  will  than  to  interest 
the  sensations,  and  which  commands  in  the  name  of  heaven,  but 
never  persuades  in  that  of  humanity.  With  an  English 
audience,  the  captious  arms  of  political  logic  will  always  be 
more  efficacious  than  the  emotions  of  empassioned  oratory/ 

We  hardly  know  what  the  author  means  by  c  the  cap- 
tious arms  of  political  logic'  Does  he  mean  that  political 
logic  which  in  every  question  discriminates  with  so  much 
subtlety  and  precision  the  minus  and  the  majus>  the  mini" 
mum  and  the  maximum  of  personal  emolument  ?  Some 
persons  have  thought  our  statesmen  to  excel  in  this  species 
of  dialectic.  But  surely  the  French  statesmen,  even  in  the 
period  of  the  revolution,  when  the  times  themselves  al- 
most created  individual  prodigies  of  patriotism  and  dis- 
interestedness, were  not  generally  found  to  be  inferior  to 
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our  own  in  the  calculations  of  selfishness,  or  in  those 
habits  of  hypocrisy  and  intrigue,  which  so  often  elevate 
the  ladder  of  personal  aggrandizement. 


Art.  III. — Lettres  de  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  <$r. 

Letters  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  zcritten  between 
the  Years  177 o  and  1779,  inclusive :  with  tico  Chapters 
in  the  manner  of  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  by  tht 
same  Author.    Paris,  1809. 

THE  memoirs  of  Marmontel  have  drawn  the  writer  of 
these  letters  in  a  manner  so  interesting,  as  to  render  us 
very  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  her. 

'  Whilst  speaking  of  the  graces/  says  Marmontel,  '  let  me 
mention  a  person,  who  in  her  talents  and  language  displayed 
their  richest  gifts,  and  who  was  the  only  female  admitted  by 
Madame  Geoffrin  to  the  dinner  parties  of  her  men  of  letters : 
I  mean  the  friend  of  M.  de  Alembeit,  Mademoiselle  de  Lespi- 
nasse,  an  astonishing  compound  of  decorum,  reason,  wisdom, 
with  talents  the  most  lively,  a  soul  the  most  ardent,  and  an 
imagination  the  most  inflammable,  which  has  existed  since  the 
days  of  Sappho.  The  lire  which  circulated  in  her  veins,  and 
which  imparted  to  her  mind  its  charm,  its  brilliancy,  and  its  ac- 
tivity, consumed  her  before  her  time.  1  here  remark  the  place 
she  occupied  at  our  dinners,  to  which  her  presence  gave  an  in- 
expressible interest.  Continually  the  object  of  attention,  whe- 
ther she  listened,  or  whether  she  spoke,  (and  no  one  spoke 
better);  without  coquetry,  she  inspired  an  innocent  wish  to 
please  her;  without  prudery,  she  made  us  feel  how  far  the 
freedom  of  conversation  might  be  carried,  without  alarming 
modesty,  or  passing  the  limits  of  decorum/ 

We  wish  that  we  had  received  some  more  particulars  of 
a  female  who  was  worthy  of  the  friendship  of  D'Alembert. 
But  we  do  not  find  any  notice  concerning  her  life,  her 
connexions,  her  manners,  or  whatever  else  we  are  desirous 
of  knowing  concerning  a  person  who  inspires  a  degree  of 
affection  and  regard.  We  are  not  even  informed  of  the 
name  of  her  correspondent;  for  all  these  letters  were 
addressed  to  one  person.  But  he  was  obviously  a  young 
man  in  the  highest  walk  of  civilized  life:  she  made  him 
return  her  letters,  and  recently,  we  suppose,  they  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  booksellers.  They  have  now 
been  written  thirty  years.    The  epoch  which  they  embrace, 
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their  characteristic  style,  the  distinguished  honours,  and 
eminent  authors,  whom  the  writer  incidentally  mentions, 
will  secure  them  a  place  beside  the  productions  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  and  Maintenon.  In  some  points  she  may  be 
said  to  surpass  her  predecessors.  Her  letters  are  more 
full,  her  thoughts  are  more  strong,  and  original,  and  ani- 
mated. They  possess  the  emotion  and  warmth  of  conver- 
sation. The  writer  seems  present  to  us ;  we  seem  to  pe- 
netrate her  heart,  and  to  participate  of  her  emotions. 

We  shall  give  our  readers  a  specimen  of  one  of  the 
letters,  and  afterwards  endeavour  to  cull  a  few  sweets  for 
their  amusement  and  gratification. 

Sunday,  23*Z  May,  1773. 

'  If  I  were  young,  pretty,  and  very  lovely,  I  should  certainly 
think  that  your  behaviour  to  me  betrayed  much  artifice;  but  as 
I  am  nothing  of  all  this ;  as  I  am  quite  the  contrary,  I  must 
acknowledge  a  goodness  and  politeness  by  which  you  have  ac- 
quired everlasting  claims  on  my  heart ;  you  have  filled  it  with 
gratitude,  esteem,  sensibility,  and  all  the  sentiments,  which  pro- 
duce intimacy  and  confidence.  I  cannot  speak  so  well  upon 
friendship  as  Montaigne ;  but  believe  me  we  shall  feel  it  much 
better.  If  what  he  has  Said  proceeded  from  the  heart,  do  you 
b<  lieve  that  he  could  have  consented  to  live-  after  the  loss  of 
such  a  friend?  But  that  is  hot  my  present  point;  it  is  of  your- 
self I  must  speak ;  it  is  of  the  grace,  it  is  of  the  delicacy,  it  is  of 
the  happiness  of  yqur  citation.  You  come  to  my  aid ;  you  wish 
me  to  be  satisfied  with  myself';  you  wish  that  the  remembrance 
of  you  be  not  a  reproach  painful  to  my  heart,  and  offensive 
perhaps  to  my  self-love ;  in  a  word,  you  wish  that  I  should  en- 
joy in  peace  the  friendship  you  offer  me,  and  the  sincerity  of 
which  you  evince  with  equal  kindness  and  frankness;  yes,  I 
accept  it;  I  shall  make  it  my  happiness  ;  it  will  prove  my  con- 
solation ;  and  if  ever  I  enjoy  your  society,  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
which  I  shall  desire  and  prize  the  most  of  any  thing. 

'  I  trust  that  you  have  forgiven  the  fault,  which  I  did  not 
commit.  You  must  be  sure  that  I  can  never  suspect  you  of 
any  thing  against  goodness  and  politeness.  But  I  accused  you 
notwithstanding ;  that  proved  nothing  else  than  that  I  was  weak 
and  culpable,  and  above  all  that  I  was  so  much  disturbed  as 
to  possess  no  longer  presence  of  mind  nor  liberty  of  thought ; 
your  penetration  is  too  quick  to  allow  me  td  fear  that  you  can 
have  been  mistaken ;  I  am  confident  that  your  heart  has  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  sentiments  of  mine. 

*  I  know  that  you  only  set  out  on  Thursday  at  half  past  five. 
I  was  at  your  door  two  minutes  after  your  departure.  I  had 
sent  in  the  morning  to  inquire  at  what  time  on  Wednesday  you 
had  gone ;  and,  to  my  great  astonishment,  I  learnt  that  you 
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*vere  still  in  Paris,  and  tlmf  tkey  < I i « i  not  Know  whether  vou 
wentcvm  <m  Thursday.     I  went  myself  to  in  autre  if  you  were 

not  *ick  ;  ami,  what  will  slunk  you  is  that  1  tilt  as  if  I  wished 
it.  However,  with  an  inconsistency  which  I  will  not  explain 
to  you,  I  perceived  myself  consoled  in  learning  lhat  you  were 
go:  your  absen.ee  has    restored  my  irauquillity;  hut 

still  T  am  the  more  melancholy.     You  must  pardon  me  and  be 
contented.     I  cannot   say  whether t  regret  you;  but  I  feel  the 
f  my  pic:  o  which  T  think  that  active 

minds  endued  with  sensibility,  cling  too  closely.  It  is  not  the 
idea  of  the  length  of  your  absence  which  afflicts  me;  for  my 
imagination  does  not  see  its  term  ;  it  is  simply  the  present  mo- 
ment vdiich  weighs  on  my  soul,  which  subdues  and  saddens  me, 
and  which  hardly  leaves  me  enemy  enough  to  wish  for  a  better 
frame  of  mind.  But  what  horrid  egotism  !  here  are  three  pages 
full  of  myself,  ami  all  the  time  I  have  thought  myself  con- 
cerned about  you ;  I  feel  at  least  that  to  know  how  you  are  is 
necessary  to  me.  When  you  shall  read  this,  good  heavens  at 
what  a  distance  you  will  be!  your  person  will  be  only  three 
hundred  leagues  off;  but  what  a  journey  will  your  thoughts 
have  made!  What  new  objects!  What  ideas!  how  many  new 
reflections  !  I  seem  to  be  speaking  only  to  your  shade ;  all  that 
I  ha*'e  known  of  you  has  disappeared ;  hardly  w  ill  you  find  in 
your  memory  the  traces  of  the  affections  with  which  you  were 
warmed  and  animated  during  the  last  da^s  that  you  spent  at 
Paris.  So  much  the  better.  We  had  agreed,  you  know,  that 
sensibility  is  the  portion  of  mediocrity;  and  your  character 
commands  you  to  be  great:  your  talents  condemn  you  to 
celebrity .  Abandon  yourself  then  to  your  destiny ;  and  say  to 
yourself  that  you  are  not  formed  for  that  sweet  and  retired  life 
which  tenderness  and  sentiment  require.  To  live  for  a  single 
object  is  delightful,  but  caunot  be  glorious.  The  empire  of 
heart  excludes  the  empire  of  opinion.  T^ere  are  names 
made  for  history ;  you  will  one  day  command  the  admiration 
*>f  the  world;  when  I  reflect*  on  this,  it  moderates  a  little  the 
interest  you  have  inspired/ 

The  first  letters  which  compose  this  correspondence, 
were  written  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  embarrass- 
ment, which  we  did  not  discover  till  we  had  gone  deep 
into  the  first  of  these  volumes.  Mademoiselle  de  Lespi- 
nasse  was  united  in  ties  of  the  strictest  intimacy  with  a 
younjT  Spanish  nobleman,  the  Marquis  de  Mora,  the  son 
of  the  Count  de  Fuentez,  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Versailles.  Their  passion  was  mutual:  and  it  seems 
had  been  approved  of  bv  the  count ;  and  we  presume 
would  have  ended  in  marriage.  Hut  her  lover  began  to 
decline  in  health;  to  spit  blood,  and  finally  he  died3  as  w* 
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suppose,  of  a  consumption.  It  was  during  his  illness,  and 
labouring  under  the  agitation  which  the  dread  of  losing 
the  object  of  her  affection,  occasioned  that  she  met  with  the 
gentleman  to  whom  these  letters  were  addressed.    He  made 

freat  impression  on  a  mind  naturally  ardent  and  suscepti- 
le ;  and,  even  during  the  last  moments  of  her  lover,  he 
seems  to  have  filled  her  heart  with  passion. 

There  was  certainly  in  this  conduct  something  which 
bears  the  appearance  of  levity  and  inconsistency.  What 
woman  of  virtue  and  animated  with  a  sincere  affection,  it 
will  be  said,  can  admit  a  fresh  object  of  attachment,  whilst 
the  first  still  exists,  and  exists  in  such  a  state  as  to  excite  at 
once  pity,  affection,  and  commiseration  ?  And  yet  we  be- 
lieve that  the  conduct  of  Mad.  de  Lespinasse  had  nothing 
in  it  inconsistent  with  the  love  she  professed  for  M.  de 
Mora,  or  with  virtue  and  propriety.  Every  page  of  these 
letters  bears  testimony  to  the  ardour  of  her  attachment  to 
him,  the  pangs  she  felt  at  his  loss,  her  love  for  his  person, 
and  her  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  character.  In  truth 
there  are  minds  so  constituted  that  they  cannot  exist  with- 
out an  attachment ;  love  is  their  habit,  and  is  more  neces- 
sary to  them  than  food  or  raiment ;  take  it  away  and*you 
annihilate  them,  or  at  least  you  destroy  the  charm  which 
makes  them  value  life.  Observe  the  conduct  of  widowers 
and  widows ;  those  in  particular  who  have  been  happy  in 
marriage  :  they  are  ever  uneasy,  ever  restless,  ever  agitated, 
till  they  resume  their  chains.  Nor  is  it  found  by  experi- 
ence, that  their  new  ties  dissolve  the  old;  on  the  contrary, 
the  first  passion  ever  remains  uppermost  in  the  heart;  and 
the  remembrance  of  it  forms  the  chief  delight  and  solace 
of  life.  So  it  was  with  this  amiable  and  empassioned  female. 
In  what  terms  of  tenderness  and  affection  does  she  ever 
speak  of  the  lover  she  has  lost !  The  following  is  but  one 
passage  among  an  hundred  that  evince  both  her  warmth 
and  her  sincerity. 

■  O  how  many  charms,  how  many  pleasures  are  there  still  in 
reserve  for  a  heart  which  has  experienced  the  force  of  passion  I 
My  friend,  I  feel  that  my  life  is  attached  to  my  folly.  If  I 
could  become  calm,  if  I  could  be  restored  to  reason,  I  could 
not  survive  for  four-and-twenty  hours.  Do  you  know  the  first 
w  ant  of  my  soul  whenever  it  has  been  strongly  agitated  either  by 
^pleasure  or  pain?  It  is  to  write  to  M.  de  Mora.  I  re-animate 
him ;  I  recall  him  to  life,  my  heart  reposes  upon  his,  my  soul 
pours  itself  into  his.  The  dart  of  death  is  broken  by  the  heat 
and  rapidity  of  my  blood :  for  I  see  him,  he  lives,  he  breathes 
for  me ;  my  imagination  becomes  exalted  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
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there  is  no  need  of  illusion:  it  is  the  truth  itself:  yes,  for  a  full 
hour  M.  de  Mora  lias  been  with  me,  as  clearly  and  libry 

as  if  it  had  been  \ourself.  O  divine  creature!  he  lias  pardom  d 
uie,  and  loved  me.  My  friend,  what  I  have  ju>l  experienced  is 
a  consequence  of  the  shock  which  my  mind  received  this  ;n 
noon.  My  (iod,  how  worthy  of  love  and  adoration  is  the  ta- 
lent which  seems  to  give  you  a  new  existence.  Oh,  no;  I  have 
neither  the  greatness  nor  the  strength  of  mind  to  praise  this  gift 
of  heaven;  but  I  have  still  a  sufficient  degree  of  passion  and 
sensibility  to  enjoy  it  with  transport,  and  to  refer  the  emotion  it 
produces  to  the  object  which  has  animated  my  life,  and  which 
still  sustains  it.  Oh!  what  happiness  it  is  to  love!  it  is  the 
only  principle  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  of  all  that  is  good  and 
great  in  nature/ 

It  appears  that  this  lady  was  in  a  state  of  body  highly 
morbid ;  a  condition  of  the  frame  with  which  the  mind 
ever  sympathizes.  A  physician  of  much  penetration,  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  past  century,  Dr.  Cheyne, 
has  remarked,  that  excessive  love,  grief,  or  the  other 
passions,  carried  beyond  their  just  and  reasonable  bounds, 
are  a  sign  that  the  humours  (as  was  the  theoretical  lan- 
guage of  his  day)  are  already  in  a  high  degree  of  corrup- 
tion ;  or  (as  we  should  rather  speak)  that  the  sensorium  is 
highly  disturbed,  and  the  sensibility  morbidly  acute.  We 
cannot  doubt,  that  Mad.  de  Lespinasse  painted  from  her 
feelings,  and  that  her  imagination  was  in  that  degree  of 
exaltation,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  visions 
of  a  heated  brain  from  the  realities  of  nature.  In  the  fol- 
lowing letter  we  have  another  picture  of  the  vivacity  of 
her  fancy. 

•  At  Midnight,  177a. 
*  The  clock  strikes  twelve.  A  recollection  occurs  which 
chills  my  blood  with  horror.  It  was  on  the  10th  of  last  Febru- 
ary that  I  became  intoxicated  with  a  poison,  the  effects  of  which 
still  continue.  At  this  very  instant  it  quickens  my  circulation ; 
my  heart  beats  with  increased  violence ;  and  I  feel  the  most  cut- 
ting regret.  Alas !  by  what  fatality  has  the  sentiment  of  plea- 
sure, the  most  lively  and  pure,  been  joined  to  the  severest  mis- 
fortune !  What  a  frightful  mixture  !  Might  I  not  say  in  recal- 
ling to  my  mind  that  moment  of  horror  and  of  pleasure ;  I  saw 
approach  me  a  young  man,  whose  eyes  were  tilled  with  the  most 
interesting  sensibility ;  on  his  countenance  were  painted  sweet- 
ness and  tenderness ;  his  heart  seemed  agitated  by  passion.  At 
this  sight  I  felt  a  mixed  emotion  of  terror  and  pleasure  ;  I  dared 
to  raise  my  eyes,  and  to  fix  them  upon  him;  I  approached  him; 
jny  senses  became  petrified ;  for  I  saw  before  him,  ami  as  it 
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were  shielding  him  from  me,  Grief  in  a  mourning  habit ;  she 
stretched  forth  her  hand ;  she  wished  to  repell  me,  but  I  found 
myself  drawn  on  by  an  unhappy  attraction.  Who  art  thou,  I 
exciaimed  in  my  emotion,  thou  that  inspirest  me  at  once  with 
such  joj  much  sweetness  and  so  much  alarm? 

What  are  the  li.Tmgs  tk  bringest  to  me  ?     Unfortunate, 

she  answered  with  a  i  ad  a  tone  of  sorrow,  I 

shall  be,  f  shall  cause  thy  lot:  he,  who  animated  thy  life,  hath 
just  received  the  stroke^  of  death.  Yes,  my  friend,  I  heard 
these  fatal  words;  ttfej  tfe  <i  graved  on  my  hearty  it  still  shud- 
ders at  them.  For  God's  sake,  let  me  see  you  to-morrow;  I 
am  full  of  sorrow  and  trouble.     Oh,  my  God,  at  this  hour  a 

year  ago  M.  de  M was  struck  with*  death ;   and  I  at  the 

same  instant,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  leagues,  was  more 
cruel  and  more  culpable  than  the  ignorant,  barbarians  who  killed 
him.  I  shall  die  of  regret:  my  heart  is  full,  my  eyes  overflow 
with  tears.  Adieu,  my  friend.  I  ought  never  to  have  loved 
you/ 

In  the  following  passages  she  paints  the  conflict  which 
she  suffered  from  contending  passions,  and  her  earnest  wish 
to  have  her  heart  fully  occupied. 

•  My  friend,  I  know  not  by  what  fatality  I  am  ever  dwelling 

on  the  calamity  of  having  lost  M.  de  M .     I  wish  to  occupy 

myself  with  you,  and  feel  myself  drawn  by  the  desire,  by  the 
necessity,  of  following  him;  or  rather  by  that  of  delivering  my- 
self from  a  regret,  which  embitters  my  life.  My  God,  why  have 
you  commanded  me  to  live?  Why  do  you  retain  me  still  be- 
fwrcn  life  and  death?  Ah!  either  surfer  me  to  die,  or  let  my 
heart  be  entirely  filled  by  you,  that  I    may  no  longer  feel  the 

frightful  void  left   by  M.  de  M .     But,   my  friend,  I   blame 

myself  for  exposing  to  you  all  my  sufferings.  Can  you  pity  me  ? 
Yes,  you  will,  because  you  are  good  and  amiable;  you  will,  lie- 
cause  you  know  that  I  love  you,  and  that  I  am  retained  to  life 
only  by  this  sentiment/ 

But  Mad.  de  Lespinasse  was  not  happy  in  the  second 
object  of  her  affection.  Whatever  may  have  been  her  rea- 
sons for  entertaining  a  contrary  opinion,  it  is  certain  that 
he  never  returned  the  ardour  of  her  passion,  nor  seriously 
intended  to  unite  himself  to  her.  He  may  not  have  been 
to  blame.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  younger  by  several 
years ;  and  though  he  must  have  admired  her  talents,  and 
may  have  esteemed  her  character,  and  been  equally  inte- 
rested and  flattered  by  her  partiality,  he  felt  for  her  pro- 
bably every  thing  but  what  she  wished  him  to  feel — love. 
Some  of  her  letters  show  how  much  her  pride  was  morti- 
fied by  his  coldness  \  how  she  struggledj  and  struggled  in 
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vain,  to  conquer  her  predilection,  and  renounce  his  cor- 
respondence. But  she  never  ftCDUMi  him  of  a  breach  of 
honour,  and  when  he  finally  married  another,  she  still 
clung  to  her  passion  for  him,  as  the  best  of  her  earthly 
and  that  without  wishing-  to  infringe  the 
rights  of  another,  or  deviating'  from  the  paths  of  honour 
or  discretion.  When  she  died  we  are  not  informed  ;  but 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  last  letter  in  the  collec- 
tion was  written  very  shortly  before  her  dissolution.  It 
concludes  as  follows — 

'  At  present  I  have  no  wish  hut  to  die.  The  loss  which  I 
have  sustained  admits  of  no  remedy,  of  no  consolation  :  I  must 
survive  it  no  longer.  This,  my  friend,  is  the  only  sentiment  of 
bitterness  which  1  feel  against  you.  I  would  know  your  future 
lot,  and  I  wish  that  you  may  be  happy.  I  received  your  letter 
yesterday,  at  one :  I  had  a  burning  fever.  I  cannot  express  to 
you  the  pain  and  trouble  it  cost  me  to  read  it :  I  would  not  put 
it  oil'  till  to-day,  and  the  exertion  almost  made  me  delirious.  I 
expect  to  hear  from  you  to-night.  Adieu,  my  friend.  If  I  re- 
turn to  life,  I  should  wish  "to  employ  it  m.  loving  you;  but  there 
is  no  longer  time/ 

But  let  not  our  reader  suppose,  that  he  is  reading  no 
more  than  the  heated  effusions  of  a  love-sick  and  a  brain- 
sick girl.  No.  Mad.  de  Lespinasse  was  one  of  the  most 
polished  women  of  the  French  capital,  at  a  time  that  it 
contained  the  most  polished  society  of  Europe.  She  was 
devoted  to  love ;  but  she  could  'love  only  what  she  thought 
great  and  excellent.  In  apologizing  for  her  fastidious- 
ness, with  the  consciousness  of  her  own  dignity,}  she  ex- 
claims— 

*  How  difficult  am  I  become!  but  is  it  my  own  fault  ?  Con- 
sider the  education  I  have  received.  Madame  du  Defiant  (for 
she  ought  to  be  cited  for  talents),  the  President  Henault,  the  Abbe 
Bon,  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  M.  Turgot,  M.  d'Alemberr, 
the  Abbe  de  Boismout,  M.  de  Mora,  these  are  the  persons  who 
have  taught  me  to  speak,  to  think,  and  who  have  thought  me 
worthy  to  be  reckoned  for  something.  How  one  sickens  after 
this  to  be  beloved  by !' 

Besides  these  we  find  the  names  of  Marmontel,  Diderot, 
Condorcet,  Malsherbes.  and  other-,  some  of  whom  have 
since  become  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  misfortune.  Con- 
sidering the  circle  in  which  the  writer  of  these  letters 
lived,  we  expected  many  traits  of  character,  or  anecdotes 
of  persons  whose  names  awaken  our  curiosity,  and  whose 
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misfortunes  excite  our  sympathy.  But  we  must  acknow« 
ledge  that  these  expectations  have  been  considerably  dis- 
appointed. Here  and  there,  however,  we  meet  with  some 
pictures  which  have  interested  and  entertained  us.  Of 
Diderot  she  writes  thus — 

•  I  was  in  such  trouble  when  I  wrote  last,  that  I  did  not  tell 
you  that  Diderot  is  in  HoJland.  He  is  so  well  received,  and 
has  already  so  many  friends  whom  he  has  never  seen,  that  it  is 
very  possible  he  may  never  return  to  Paris,  and  may  forget  that 
he  is  upon  his  way  to  Russia.  That  is  an  extraordinary  man: 
he  has  not  his  proper  place  in  society :  he  ought  to  be  the  chief 
of  a  sect ;  a  G  reek  philosopher,  instructing  and  lecturing  young 
people.  I  like  him  much ;  but  nothing  that  he  does  reaches  my 
heart ;  his  sensibility  is  all  superficial :  it  is  no  more  than  a 
simple  emotion.' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  appointment  of  Turgot  to  the 
head  of  the  finances  was  for  the  express  purpose  of  effect- 
ing economical  reform.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  inten- 
tions-of  Louis  XVI.  were  just  and  honourable.  The  fol- 
lowing was  what  passed  at  the  interview  between  the  king 
and  his  new  minister.  After  what  has  since  happened, 
what  melancholy  reflections  are  excited  by  the  recital ! 

'  You  know  that  M.  Turgot  is  controuler-general;  but  you 
do  not  know  the  conversation  he  held  with  the  king  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  appointment.  He  had  felt  some  difficulty  in  accept- 
ing the  orhce,  when  M.  de  Maurepas  proposed  it  to  him  by  the 
king's  command.  When  he  went  to  return  thanks,  the  king 
said  to  him — You  had  no  wish  thru  to  be  controuler-general? 
Sire,  answered  M.  Turgot,  /  acknoivledge  to  your  majesty 
that  I  should  have  preferred  the  ministry  of  marine;  since  the 
place  U  more  secure  ;  and  I  teas  more  sure  of  doing  good ;  but  at 
prese?it,  it  is  not  to  the  king  that  I  resign  myself  it  is  to  the 
honest  man.  The  king  took  him  by  both  hands,  and  said — 
You  shall  not  be  deceived:  M.  Turgot  added,  Sire,  I  ought  to 
represent  to  your  majesty  the  nec£ssity  of  economy,  the  first  ex- 
ample of  which  ought  to  proceed  from  yourself.  Without  doubt 
M.  VAbb&  Terrai  has  already  said  the  same  to  your  majesty.  Yes, 
said  the  king,  he  has  told  me  so,  but  he  has  not  said  it  as  you 
have.  All  this  may  be  depended  upon  as  much  as  if  you  had 
heard  it,  since  M.  Turgot  does  not  add  a  syllable  to  the 
truth/ 

We  all  know,  however,  the  consequences  of  these  pro- 
fessions of  economical  reform.  M.  Turgot  was  too  wise 
to  trust  to  them.  He  laboured  to  introduce  a  solid  and 
effectual  reform,  by  a  just  organization  of  the  administra- 
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live  powers,  giving  to  those  who  arc  interested  in  economy 
an  efficient  controuJ  over  those  who  are  interested  in  pro- 
fusion and  dilapidation.  It  is  contrary  to  the  first  princi- 
ples of  human  nature  to  suppose,  that  power  will  not  ex- 
tend itself  wherever  it  can,  and  that  it  will  voluntarily  set 
limits  to  itself.  Those  who  preach  up  economical  reform 
as  the  only  one  attainable,  may  mean  well ;  may  even 
speak  truly,  if  they  mean  the  only  one  attainable  without 
a  great  struggle,  which  they  are  unwilling  to  encounter; 
but  we  are  very  certain  that  their  object  is  a  phantom^ 
which  will  ever  elude  their  grasp. 

We  find  in  the  character  she  gives  to 'the  late  Lord 
Shelburne  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  that  her 
political  bias  was,  like  that  of  all  other  ardent  minds,  to- 
wards patriotism  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  She 
says— 

■  Good  God,  how  much  you  misunderstood  what  I  said  about 
Lord  Shelburne;  but  how  properly  you- afterwards  answered 
me  I  Yes !  to  be  the  leading  member  of  opposition  is  just 
what  makes  me  love  and  esteem  him.  How  can  one  help  feel- 
ing lost  at  being  born  under  such  a  government  as  ours.  For 
myself,  weak  and  unhappy  creature  that  I  am,  I  would  rather 
be  the  meanest  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  than  the 
king  of  Prussia  himself:  nothing  but  the  glory  of  Voltaire  could 
console  me  for  not  having  been  born  English.  One  word  more 
of  Lord  Shelburne,  and  I  will  never  speak  of  him  more ;  car  ta 
secret  d'ennuyer  est  celui  de  tout  dire.  Do  you  know  how  he 
seeks  repose  for  his  head  and  his  heart,  from  the  agitations  of 
government  7  It  is  in  acts  of  beneficence  worthy  of  a  crowned 
head ;  in  forming  public  establishments  for  the  education  of  all 
the  peasantry  on  his  estates ;  in  entering  into  all  the  details- of 
their  instruction  and  well-being.  This  is  the  repose  of  a  man 
who  is  only  thirty-four,  whose  heart  is  as  open  to  sensibility  as 
his  mind  is  great  and  generous.  This  is  the  Englishman  who 
would  have  been  a  worthy  friend  of  that  prodigy,  of  that  mira- 
cle of  the  Spanish  nation,  M.  de  Mora.  This  is  the  man  whom 
I  wish  that  you  had  seen ;  but  it  would  have  only  been  to  regret 
him ;  for  assuredly  he  is  not  born  to  live  in  this  country.  He 
will  go  on  the  13th :  he  wished  to  see  the  re-entry  of  the  par- 
liament; till  then,  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  dissipation  of 
Paris.  In  his  whole  life  he  never  knew  this  sort  of  idleness;  he 
takes  a  sort  of  delight  in  it :  It  is  a  pleasure,  he  told  me,  because  it 
will  not  last,  for  such  a  life  for  ever  would  be  the  most  irksome  thing 
in  nature.  How  different  is  that  from  the  sentiment  of  a  Frenchman, 
a  gallant  man  of  the  court.  Ah !  the  president  Montesquieu  is  in 
the  right :  the  government  makes  the  men.  A  man  of  energy, 
elevation,  and  genius,  is  in  this  country  like  a  lion  confined  in  a 
menagerie.    The  consciousness  that  he  has  of  his  force  putt 
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him  to  the  torture :  he  is  a  Patagonian  condemned  to  crawl  upon 
his  knees.  There  is  but  one  career,  my  friend,  open  to  glory, 
but  it  is  a  line  one;  it  is  that  of  the  Molieres,  of  the  Racines, 
the  Voltahes,  the  D'Alemberts,  &c.  &e.  &c.' 

The  character  given  by  Lord  Shelburne  of  the  unfortu- 
nate M.  de  Malsherbes  has  pleased  us  much.  Perhaps  we 
offend  his  manes  by  calling;  him  unfortunate.  He  died 
for  the  cause  he  espoused.  Is  that  to  be  deemed  a  ca- 
lamity ? 

•  He  (Lord  Shelburne)  has  been  to  see  M.  de  Malsherbes ; 
he  returned  enchanted.  He  said  to  me,  "  I  have  seen,  for  the 
first  time  of  my  life,  that  which  I  thought  could  not  exist.  A 
man  whose  soul  is  absolutely  free  from  fear  and  hope,  and  who 
is,  notwithstanding,  full' of  life  and  warmth.  Nothing  in  na- 
ture can  trouble  his  repose.  Nothing  is  necessary  to  him,  and 
he  interests  himself  deeply  about  whatever  is  good.  In  one 
word;  he  added,  /  have  travelled  much,  and  I  have  never  re- 
vtivtd  so  profound  an  impression.  If  I  perform  any  good  action 
in  all  my  future  life.  I  am  sure  that  the  recollection  of  M.  de 
MalshtTbes  ivill  animate  my  heart." 

We  should  wish  to  give  our  readers  a  specimen  of  Mad. 
de  Lespinasse  as  a  literary  character,  and  had  selected,  a 
passage,  which  showed  her  to  possess  much  solidity  of  un- 
derstanding and  refinement  of  taste.  But  it  would  exceed 
the  limits  we  must  place  to  our  article.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, concjude  our  extracts  with  a  delineation  of  character, 
in  which  there  appears  to  be  much  truth  and  justness,  ex- 
pressed with  much  sprightliness. 

'  But  to  change  my  tone,  in  one  of  my  sleepless  nights  I  hap- 
pened to  think   of  the  Countess  de  B .     I  asked   myself 

how  it  happens,  that  with  much  talent,  grace,  and  many  charms, 
she  had  so  little  effect,  and,  above  all,  made  so  little  impres- 
sion ;  I  think  I  know,  the  reason.  Do  not  think  that  I  have  not 
the  wit  to  explain  my  meaning.  Hear  me ;  do  you  agree  with 
me,  that  in  every  thing  there  is  a  truth  of  convention,  there  is  a 
truth  in  painting,  a  truth  in  theatrical  composition,  a  truth  of 
sentiment,  a  truth  of  conversation,  &c.     Well  then !  Madame 

de  B has  not  a  truth  of  any  kind ;  and  that  is  the  reason 

why  she  has  passed  her  life,  without  touching  or  interesting  even 
the  persons  whom  she  has  most  wished  to  please.  Would  you 
reverse  the  medal  1  You  know  a  person  who  has  aU  her  life 
been  destitute  of  the  charms  of  person,  and  the  graces  which 
please  and  interest,  and  yet  this  person  has  had  more  success, 
and  has  been  a  thousand  times  more  beloved  than  she  had  any 
reason  to  expect.    Do  you  know  the  reason,  of  this  1    It  is,  that 
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!    til*'    truth    Oi  'n'tlL',    tO  wllicll   slur 

has  united  tli*  true  in   every   thini'.      DesplfedUX  lias 

Bed  in  two  lines,  what  I  hu  diluting  in  Biiefc  a  pro* 

1    of   WOl 

'  Rien  n'est  beau  que  le  vrai,  le  vrai  scul  est  ainiable. 
II  doit  regner  partout,  et  nigme  dans  la  fable/ 

These  letters  have  given  us  more  insight  into  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  heart,  than  can  be  obtained  from  the 
writings  of  the  most  celebrated  novelists.  They  pourtray 
the  passions  which  alternately  had  dominion  in  the  breast 
of  a  most  sensitive  subject,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rivet 
our  attention  and  command  our  interest.  We  see  her  the 
victim  of  love,  hope,  disappointment,  remorse,  sometimes 
of  indignation ;  but  to  the  last  breath  sighing  for  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  the  object  of  her  heart.  We  have 
been  carried  along  with  the  writer,  and  have  sympathized 
with  her  woes ;  hoping,  nevertheless,  that  the  acuteness 
of  her  sufferings-  has  been  a  little  exaggerated  by  the 
strength  of  colouring  with  which  they  are  depicted.  In. 
truth,  her  real  ills  were  principally  physical ;  the  conse- 
quences of  a  sinking  frame.  Under  these  circumstances 
she  seems  to  have  enjoyed  more  than  is  given  to  the  lot  of 
most  to  enjoy  •  a  high  reputation,  the  best  society,  friends 
who  were  anxious  for  her  welfare,  and  whose  attentions 
were  unremitting  to  the  last  moment  of  her  existence. 
These  were  surely  consolations.  What  more  can  human 
life  afford,  even  to  the  most  fortunate  ? 


Art.  IV. —  Vidas  de  I$sp anoles  Cekbres,  por  Don  Manuel 
Jostf  Quintana -  Madrid,  1§07.  Londres,  1811. 
Deconchy. 

THE  author  of  this  elegant  and  interesting  work,  holds 
a  distinguished  rank  among  the  literati  of  Spain.  While 
the  baneful  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  withered  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  he  had  the  firmness  to  persist  in  a 
virtuous  retirement  from  court ;  an  example  which  was 
imitated  by  very  few,  even  o\  !io  considered  them- 

selves as  the  friends  <f  their  country!  After  the  attempt 
to  establish  a  new  ojeder  :of .things,  equally  adverse  to  do- 
mestic and  foreign  d<  thrown  the  country  into 
confusion,  his  house  the  first  horrors  of  the  revo- 
lution became  the  point  of  union  for  the  most  illustrious 
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patriots  of  Madrid.  He  was  the  principal  author  of  El 
Semanario  Patriotico,  a  periodical  publication  favourable 
to  liberty;  so  popular  during  the  first  tide  of  political 
enthusiasm,  that  it  obtained  nearly  three  thousand  sub- 
scriptions in  one  day. 

Signor  Quintana  had  collected  from  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  authentic  documents  relative  to  their 
several  revolutions ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  the  French 
before  Madrid,  after  the  battle  of  Tudela,  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  alone,  and  on  foot,  and  to  abandon  his  house  and 
property  of  every  description,  including  these  invaluable 
papers.  Having  effected  his  escape  to  Seville,  the  tempo- 
rizing policy  of  the  Central  Junta  induced  them  to  confer 
a  secretaryship  on  a  man  of  such  talents,  and  a  statesman 
of  a  character  so  deservedly  popular,  in  this  as  in  almost 
every  other  measure  of  their  administration,  seeming 
to  have  no  other  plan  than  to  raise  hopes  for  the 
purpose  of  disappointing  them.  No  great  opinion  was 
entertained  of  the  Central  Junta,  but  the  well-dis- 
posed thought  favourably  of  its  intentions,  and  augur- 
ing good  from  the  appointment  given  to  Signor  Quin- 
tana, concluded  that  it  meant  to  avail  itself  of  every 
means  of  acquiring  information.  Hence  almost  all  those 
who  had  formed  the  Tertulia  Literaria  at  Madrid  re- 
united themselves  at  Seville  in  a  kind  of  club,  to  which 
tvas  given  the  name  of  Junta  Chica,  petty  Junta,  alluding 
to  the  influence  of  opinion  whicfi  it  was  expected  to  have 
over  the  Junta  Grande.  His  official  duties  prevented 
Signor  Quintana  from  resuming  the  task  of  editing  the 
Semanario  Patriotico,  and  it  was  devolved  first  on  Don 
Isidro  de  Antillon,  a  writer  of  much  merit  in  astronomy, 
geography,  and  history,  and  then  on  Don  J.  M.  Blanco 
White.  The  jealousy  of  the  government  soon  found  the 
means  of  silencing  a  publication,  which  its  authors  had 
resolved  should  never  appear,  except  when  its  sentiments 
could  be  openly  and  unequivocally  expressed  on  the  side 
of  national  liberty.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cortes,  the 
third  epoch  of  this  journal  has  lately  commenced.  A  re- 
print of  the  former  parts  would  be  highly  acceptable  to 
those  who  are  collecting  documents  for  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  revolution,  and  at  the  same  time  would  be  very 
gratifying  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  details  of  that 
great  event. 

To  return  to  our  author.  It  is  probable  that  the  de- 
graded state  of  his  country  was  the  principal  motive  which 
led  him  to  undertake  the  task  of  kindling  in  the  hearts  of 
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the  rising  generation  those  embers  of  self-devotion,  loy- 
alty, and  patriotism  which  sceined.cxtinct  in  the  race  who, 
at  that  tune,  were  crouching  before  the  paramour  of  a  pro- 
fligate queen;  for  this  purpose,  he  selected  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  characters  in  the  national  history  as  an  ap- 
propriate study  for  those  first  years  of  life  in  which  the 
neart,  being  virtuous  itself,  believes  the  virtue  of  others, 
and  passionately  attached  to  the  great,  and  the  heroic  feels 
the  animating  and  noble  stimulus  of  emulation. 

1  And  what  nation/  says  Scnor  Quintana  in  his  preface,  ■  does 
not  possess  its  own  heroes  to  admire  and  imitate?  What  nation 
has  not  undergone  changes  from  good  to  evil,  or  from  evil  to 
good,  which  have  formed  the  junctures  when  extraordinary  men 
appear?  Certainly  the  want  of  such  a  school  of  heroism  cau- 
not  be  attributed  to  that  people,  which  in  the  northern  mountains 
of  Spain  raised  the  standard  of  independence  in  opposition  to 
the  fanatic  impetuosity  of  the  Moors.  There  it  not  only  main- 
tained itself  free  from  the  oppression  under  which  the  rest  of  the 
peninsula  groaned,  but  acquiring  strength  and  boldness,  des- 
cended to  ravish  from  its  enemies  the  large  possessions  which 
they  had  acquired.  Without  the  aid  and  support  of  any  prince 
or  state,  divided,  in  itself  (through  the  imprudence  of  its  kings 
in  laying  a  foundation  for  civil  wars  in  the  sub-division  of  their 
territories),  and  while  new  deluges  of  barbarians  poured  in 
from  Africa  to  reinforce  the  ancient  invaders,  it  maintained  the 
conflict  for  seven  entire  ages,  and  completed  a  terrible  series  of 
battles,  dangers,  and  victories.  At  length  the  Mussulmen  were 
expelled  from  Spain,  and  then,  like  a  flame  which,  after  being 
repressed,  bursts  forth  with  violent  explosion  and  spreads  the 
conflagration  far  and  wide,  the  Spaniard  was  seen  to  obtain  the 
mastery  of  the  half  of  Europe,  and  to  agitate  the  whole  with  his 
ambitious  activity,  to  rush  across  vast  and  unknown  seas,  and  to 
open  a  new  world  to  mankind.  To  run  a  career  like  this,  the 
nation  must  have  had  men  of  characters  bold  and  energetic,  of 
a  constancy  equal  to  every  proof,  of  uncommon  taleuts,  and 
hearts  capable  of  virtue  and  of  vice,  and  of  both  in  a  degree  ex- 
traordinary, romantic,  and  sublime.  The  heroes,  who  are  exhi- 
bited in  the  present  work  are  of  a  celebrity  attested  by  the  voice 
of  history  and  tradition.  The  Cid  Campeador,  a  name,  which 
among  us,  is  synonimous  with  the  invincible  force  of  heroism  and 
fortune. 

'  Guzman  the  Good  equal  to  any  of  the  personages  of  anti- 
quity in  magnanimity  and  patriotism :  Roger  de  Lauria  the 
greatest  seaman,  desde  Cartago  ha3ta  Colon/ 

The  Prince  of  Viana,  so  interesting  for  his  character, 
his  information,  and  talents.  So  worthy  of  compassion  for 
his  misfortunes,  and  for  the  union,  which  was  exemplified1 
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in  his  fate,  of  the  majesty  and  hopes  of  royal  birth  with  the 
borrows  of  a  private  individual  unjustly   persecuted  and 
barbarously  sacrificed.     Go?izalo  de  Cordoba,  the  most  il- 
lustrious general  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who,  by  his  ex- 
ploits and  discipline,  gave  to   our  army  the  superiority 
which  it  maintained  in  Europe  nearly  two  centuries,  and 
who,  in  his  character  and  manners,  presents  a  mirror  to 
those  military  men  who  de  not  confound  ferocity  with  he- 
roism.    To  the  English  reader,  who  has  already  viewed 
the  deeds  of  the  Cid  Campeador  or  Lord  Eneamper  through 
the  magnifying  glass  of  Mr.  Southey's  Chronicle,   the  life 
contained  fn  the  volume  before  us  will  be  of  great  service 
in  reducing  the  gigantic  colossus   of  romance  to  the  just 
'  proportions  of  a  real  life.     To  digest  into  a  connected  nar- 
rative a  mingled  heap  of  truth  and  fables,  and  to  clothe  it 
in  a  style  which  time  and  reverence  have  forbidden  to  all 
but  scriptural  translations,  may  display  ingenuity,  but  can 
afford  little  evidence  of  correct  taste  >r  well-placed  learn- 
ing. The  public  are  more  obliged  to  Seaor  Quintana  for  en- 
deavouring to  dissipate  the  mist  of   fable  than  to   Mr. 
Southev  for  his  attempt  to  thicken  and  consolidate  it,   and 
none  can  read  or  endeavour  to  read  the  ponderous  legend 
of  the  latter  without  wishing  that  so    much  labour  and 
such  talents,  such  treasures  of  real  information,  had  not 
been  squandered  in  so  unprofitable  a  manner.     The  other 
lives  in  Senor  Quintana' s  work  rest  more  on  the  basis  of  au- 
thentic history ;  all  abound  with  traits  of  generosity,  cou- 
rage,  and  honour,  not  easily  paralleled  in  the  records  of 
any  other  people.     Our  limits,  nevertheless,  confine  us  to 
one  extract,   taken  from  the  life  of  the  Great  Captain, 
Gonzalo  de  Cordoba,  and  calculated  to  give  a  just  idea  of 
his  military  talents  and  personal  accomplishments,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  his  virtue  and  benevolence.     After  long 
maintaining  the  position  of  Bar! eta  in  Italy  against  supe- 
rior forces  of  the  French,  he  was  determined  by  scarcity  of 
provisions  and  the  danger  of  a  pestilential  disorder  to  eva- 
cuate his  post,  and  accordingly,  in  the  style  of  the  days  of 
chivalry,  he  announced  his  intention  to  the  Duke  of  Ne- 
mours, the  general  opposed  to  him. 

'  That  night  he  halted  at  the  spot  where1  Cannae  stood,  where 
Annibal  routed  the  Romans,  and  on  the  next  day,  he  marched 
to  Cerinola,  where  the  fortune  of  Naples  was  to  be  finally  de- 
cided. The  difficult  march  of  that  day  did  not  promise  a  for- 
tunate result.  The  ground  they  passed  was  dry  and  sandy,  the 
heat  of  the  weather  great,  and  their  fatigue  excessive.  Horses 
and  men  dropping  from  thirst  and  weariness,  some  were  choked 
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to  death.     In  vain  were  |><>oIs  discovered,  the  water  more  proper 
for  beasts  than  men,   it*  it  quenched  tttair  thirst,  tncapaci 

ihcm  for  proceeding.    The  -kins  of  water,  which  had  been  pro- 
tided  by  Gonzalo,  were  not  sufficient  to  answer  the  want!  and 
impatience  of  the  army.     "Both  one  and  the  other  su]  , 
more  to  create  contusion  than  afford  relief.     Gonzalo,  in  this 

extremity,  raised  those  who  had  fallen,  animated  those  who  were 
disheartened,  distributed  water  with  his  own  hands,  and  com- 
manding the  cavalry  to  take  up  the  foot  soldiers  on  their  erup- 
tt  the  example,  when  he  gave  the  order  and  mounted  a 
German  subaltern  behind  him.  If  the  enemy,  who  had  broken 
up  to  pursue  them,  had  reached  them  in  the  plain,  they  would 
have  won  the  day.  Therefore  the  whole  anxiety  of  Gonzalo 
was  to  gain  the  position  where  he  intended  to  encamp,  and  await 
the  attack  of  the  French.  Cerinola  was  situated  on  a  height,  and 
on  the  declivity  was  planted  a  large  vineyard  fenced  by  a  small 
ditch.  In  this  inclosure,  Gonzalo  pitched  his  tent,  enlarging' 
the  ditch  as  much  as  the  pressure  of  the  time  would  permit,  rais- 
ing the  inner  bank  in  the  manner  of  a  ravelin,  disposing  at  in- 
tervals iron  hooks  and  spikes  to  render  the  enemy's  horse  un- 
serviceable. At  length  the  troops  collected  themselves  on  the 
ground,  and  having  found  water,  hastened  with  such  impatience 
to  satisfy  their  thirst,  that  Gonzalo  and  his  officers  were  scarcely 
able  to  recall  them  to  their  duty  and  reduce  them  to  order.  At 
this  moment,  the  dust  announced  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
ana  the  scouts  brought  information  of  it  to  the  general.  Our 
army  amounted  to  5500  infantry  and  1500  cavalry,  archers, 
spearmen,  &c.     Gonzalo  formed  it  in  three  divisions,  which  he 

placed  on    three  different  alleys  formed  by   the  vineyard 

The  pause  which  the  French  made  while  they  consulted  what 
they  had  to  do,  gave  opportunity  for  these  dispositions  and  some 
breathing  time  to  the  troops,  which  enabled  them  to  prepare 
their  minds  and  bodies  for  the  conflict.  The  excessive  fatigue 
which  they  had  suffered  induced  Gonzalo  to  doubt  whether  they 
would  stand  their  ground,  when  Panedes  seeing  him  totally  ab„ 
sorbed  in  these  thoughts,  said — "  Now,  Senor,  is  the  time  for  that 
firmness  of  heart  which  you  were  ever  wont  to  display— our  cause 
is  just,  the  victory  will  be  ours,  and  I  promise  it  to  you  with  the 
Spaniards  here  present,  few  as  we  are." 

B  Gonzalo  cheerfully  accepted  the  favourable  presage,  and 
prepared  himself  to  receive  the  enemy.  It  was  about  night-fall, 
and  Nemours,  more  prudent  than  fortunate,  wished  to  defer  the 
ittack  till  the  following  day,  but  his  officers,  and  principally 
Alegre,  thinking  to  snatch  the  victory  by  a  coup  de  main,  and 
Jestroy  the  fugitive  army,  were  of  opinion  that  the  attack  should 
je  made  instantaneously,  and  Ategre  added,  that  it  could  not  be 

1x8 
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deferred  without  the  stigma  of  cowardice.  At  this  reflectior 
nl^Tf-  ext!,emel7  P^ued'  ^e  the  signal  for  the  attack,  an 
placed  himself  in  the  front  of  the  battle  ....     The  artillery  o 

theFr!LeSl     fn  !?,f ,a*  aml  thou6h  *  »as  ^  in  stwagtfc 
the  French  suffered  the  greater  loss,   the   Spaniards  having^ 
advantage  of  the  height.-    At  the  first  discharges,  our  powde 
was  Mown  up  by   an  accident,  and  the  flames  which  followed 
seemed  to  kindle  the  whole  field.     When  Gonzalo  was  informed 
of  this  disaster,  he  cried  with  a  smiling  countenance-'  Coura* 
friends,  these  are  the   illuminations  of  victory/     Nemours,   U 
^embarrass  himself  from  our  artillery,   charged  with  his  lanc< 
in  the  rest,  and  at  full  speed,    but  was  checked  by  the  fosse 
and  being  taken   in  flank  was  slain,   and  the  cavalry  which  fol 
lowed   without  a  leader  and  without  order,  began  to  fly      The 
other  divisions  of   the  French  experienced  no*"  better  fortune 
and  the  Spaniards  issuing  from  their  lines,  routed  and  dispersed 
them      N, ght  stopped  the  pursuit,    and   put  an  end  to  the 
slaughter.      Prosper©  Colonna  entered  without  resistance  the 
enemy  s  camp,  and  the  night  having  closed  on  him,  lodged  him- 
self  in    he  tent  of  the  French  general,  and  sat  down  to  supper 
at  the  table  which   he   found   ready  prepared,  causing   by  his 
absence  the  greatest  sorrow  to  his   cousin  and  Gonzalo,  who 
seeing  that  he   did   not    return,    lamented  him  as  dead.     This 
was  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Cerinola,  which,  if  the  number 
of  the  combatants  and  of  the  slain  be  considered,   will  not  be 
reckoned  among  those  of  greatest  importance;  but  it   is  ren* 
dered  famous  by    the   skill   and    conduct  of   the   conquering 
general    and  by  its  important  results.     The  armies  were  nearly 
equal,  the  French  having  rather  the  advantage :  4000  of  them 
were    slain,  and    of  our  troops,    some  say   100,    others  900. 
The  prudent  choice  of  the  position,   and  the  advantage  made 
of  the  ditch,    united  with  the  temerity  of  the  enemy,  gave  the 
victory  and  at  a  small  cost,   notwithstanding  their  cavalry  wag 
so   superior,  that  Gonzalo  said,  such  a  body  had  not   for  a 
long  time  entered    Italy.     On    the  following  day,  among  the 
dead,  the  body  of  the  French  general  was  found,  at  the  sight 
of  which  the  conqueror  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  reflecting 
on  the  sad  fortune  of  a  youthful  commander,  brave  and  gallant, 
with  whom   he  had  so  often   conversed  as  a  friend  and  ally. 
He   caused   his   body  to    be  conveyed   to  Barleta,   where  his* 
obsequies  were  performed  with  the  same  pomp  and  magnificence 
with   which   they   would  have  been,  had  the  French  been  the 
successful  party/ 

To  this  volume  is  prefixed,  a  head  of  this  great  man  with 
the  title,  El  gran  Capitan  :  the  lines  of  his  physiognomy 
Correspond  with  the  description  given  of  his  character. 
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Art.  V. — Le  Petit   Carrillomewr.      Par   M.  Ducray 
Duminil,  4  Tomes.  Umo.     Paris,   1809. 

THIS  is  a  French  imitation  of  the  English  romance  of 
the  Radclivian  school,  with  here  and  there  touches  after 
the  manner  of  Fielding.  Much  ingenuity  is  exercised  in 
keeping  the  reader  in  a  continual  perplexity  ;  the  suspense 
is  too  long  sustained,  and  the  interest  is  drawn  so  fine,  as 
to  be  in  danger  of  snapping  every  moment.  The  situation 
of  Dominique  is  like  that  of  a  poacher  in  a  preserve, 
threading  his  wajr  through  the  midst  of  man  traps  and 
spring  gnna.  There  is  too  much  similarity  in  the  adven- 
tures, too  much  parallelism  of  incident.  Uniformity,  and  a 
marked  correspondence  of  the  ornaments  are  as  much  out 
of  place  in  a  novel  as  in  a  picturesque  cottage,  or  a  Gothic 
castle.  As  improbability  and  caricature  are  the  universal 
vices  of  this  class  of  writings,  it  would  be  invidious  to  cen- 
sure M.  Ducray  Duminil  for  not  avoiding  faults  of  which 
the  best  of  his  exemplars  are  guilty.  The  general  ten- 
dency of  the  novel  is  unexceptionable,  although  there  are 
not  wanting  passages  which  do  not  merit  this  commenda- 
tion. The  national  airiness  and  naivete  are  distinguish- 
able  in  the  style.  The  author  possesses  that  knowledge 
of  life  which  enables  him  to  keep  his  characters  distinct  and 
consistent,  if  not  of  pourtraying  them  with  originality. 
Robineau  has  the  best  claim  to  novelty.  Dominique  is 
not  the  stiff  and  dignified  personage  of  our  romances,  and 
if  so  much  the  less  of  a  hero  more  like  what  one  sees  in 
life.  His  females  are  drawn  with  least  ability,  and  through- 
out there  is  more  lightness  in  his  touch  than  strength. 
Before  the  revolution  the  village  life  in  France  combined 
many  Arcadian  pleasures  with  the  religious  simplicity  of 
the  patriarchal  times,  and  the  exercise  of  the  feudal  rights 
by  the  old  Noblesse,  however  odious  to  the  disciple  of 
liberty,  afforded  a  good  ground- work  for  the  novelist. 
The  author  of  this  tale  accordingly  has  described  with  suc- 
cess the  rural  scenery  of  his  hero's  life.  He  must  yield  the 
palm  to  our  English  terrorists  in  the  description  of  bloody 
deeds  and  mysterious  horrors ;  but  he  has  shewn  himself 
at  least  as  skilful  as  they  in  guarding  his  main  secrets  till 
the  catastrophe,  which  however  fails  in  poetical  justice,  as 
the  principal  offender  escapes  the  due  degree  of  punish- 
ment   We  subjoin  a  sketch  of  the  fable  which,  though  we 
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are  conscious  it  is  on  too  large  a  scale,  does  no  more  than 
trace  the  i  summa  fastigia  rerum.' 

The  hero  of  the  tale,  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  a  half, 
was  exposed  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  .saved  from  perishing 
by  Mathieu  Robineau,  a  fiddler,  and  adopted  by  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Craquet,  the  messmates  of  Robineau.  Ne- 
cessity induced  them  to  instruct  the  child  in  the  art  of 
chiming  with  small  bells,  and  in  the  capacity  of  a  Caril- 
lonneur,  to  render  him  a  public  performer  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  carefully  concealing  from  him  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  the  existence  of  certain 
papers  found  in  his  pockets,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  F.  Dominique  d'Alinvil  and  M.  C.  S.  Saint 
Erbin,  and  that  he  had  enemies.  Inquiries,  twice  made  in 
an  ambiguous  manner  by  persons  from  among  the  crowds 
who  listened  to  his  music,  awakened  the  fears  of  Robineau, 
and  induced  him  to  remove  the  foundling  from  the  house 
of  his  reputed  parents  to  that  of  M.  Paterne,  the  cure  of  a 
village  church,  in  which  the  office  of  Carrillonneur  was  then 
vacant.  The  D'Alinvils  and  the  St.  Erbins,  two  noble 
families,  one  residing  in  the  village,  the  other  at  a  neigh- 
bouring castle  called  Croix  St.  Andre,  testified  an  anxious 
desire  to  ascertain  his  identity  with  the  child  that  had  been 
exposed  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  which  desire  seemed  to 
arise  from  different  motives  in  the  different  parties,  from  a 
restrained  love  in  the  St.  Erbins,  and  a  suppressed  hatred 
in  the  D'Alinvils.  From  the  latter,  Dominique,  now  ap- 
proaching to  manhood,  underwent  many  persecutions,  but 
the  worst  were  odious  propositions  of  love  from  the  loath* 
some  Countess  D'Alinvil,  accompanied  with  menaces  of  a 
revenge,  such  as  would  be  inflicted  by  amorous  disappoint- 
ment, aggravated  by  previous  hatred.  Nevertheless,  he 
resisted  her  allurements  with  more  virtue  than  he  did  those 
of  Gothon,  the  beadle's  daughter,  and  in  consequence,  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  happy  abode  of  his  youth,  and  to 
hide  himself  from  her  firry  among  the  multitudes  of  Paris. 
The  pleasures  of  his  illicit  amour  with  Gothon  tempted  him 
very  soon  to  venture  on  a  clandestine  return  to  the  village, 
but  his  temerity  was  rewarded  by  the  treachery  of  his  mis- 
tress, which  was  the  occasion  of  his  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Count  d'Alinvil,  who,  under  false  pretences,  threw 
him  into  a  subterraneous  prison.  From  this  dungeon  and 
the  renewed  offers  of  love  from  the  countess,  he  was  deli- 
vered by  the  breaking  down  of  an-  ancient  partition,  very 
(opportunely,  but  unconsciously  performed  for  him  by  a 
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somnambulist  marquis,  brother  of  the  count,  whose  crimes 
would  not  suffer  him  to  rest  in  bed.  Having  thus  escaped 
a  second  time  from  the  machinations  of  the  D'Alinvils,  he 
fixed  his  residence  at  Dreux,  and  maintained  himself  by 
the  exercise  of  his  musical  talent.  Here  a  more  worthy 
passion  took  possession  of  his  heart,  but  apparently  not 
likely  to  have  a  more  fortunate  result",  for  De  Bleville,  the 
soi-disant  father  of  Adrientle,  the  now  mistress  of  his  af- 
fections, having  been  led  to  form  some  conjectures  rela- 
tive to  the  true  origin  of  Dominique,  declared  that  his 
union  with  Adrienne  was  opposed  by  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles, the  nature  of  which  he  could  not  reveal.  He 
mingled  many  marks  of  friendship  with  the  denial  of  his 
consent ;  even  to  the  extent  of  sending  avquarterly  remit- 
tance of  money  to  Dominique,  which  he  prevented  the  lat- 
ter from  returning  by  changing  and  concealing  his  own  re- 
sidence. This  disappointment  induced  Dominique  to  re- 
visit Paris,  where  a  mighty  adventure  befel  him,  which 
appeared  to  operate  a  great  change  in  the  dispositions  of 
D'Alinvil  towards  him.  This  was  no  less  than  saving  the 
life  of  the  count  from  the  sword  of  some  unknown  per- 
son, with  whom  he  was  fighting  a  duel  in  one  of  the  Bou- 
levards. The  Craquets  were  now  dead,  and  in  the  settle- 
ment of  their  affairs  Dominique,  for  the  first  time,  found 
reason  to  doubt  whether  he  was  their  son,  for  no  proof 
coidd  be  adduced  of  their  having  had  any  child :  Kobi- 
neau,  who  might  have  dissipated  his  doubts,  was  absent 
from  Paris  on  his  private  affairs,  and  had  neglected  to 
have  his  address.  The  count,  with  whom  he  had  been  on 
the  most  friendly  terms  since  the  affair  of  the  duel,  ear- 
nestly dissuaded  him  from  endeavouring  to,  substantiate 
his  claim  to  the  property  of  the  Craquets  by  a  legal  inves- 
tigation; Another  nightly  adventure  happened  to  him,  in 
which  it  was  his  fortune  to  save  another  D'Alinvil  from 
death.  This  was  the  marquis,  the  count's  brother,  who 
was  stimulated  to  a  desperate  attempt  on  his  own  life,  by 
the  eftect  produced  on  his  feelings,  in  overhearing  the  la- 
mentations of  a  disguised  stranger  in  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees,  accompanied  with  words  marking  that  to  be  the 
place  where,  seventeen  years  before,  Dominique  had 
bsea  exposed.  Our  hero,  yielding  to  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  did  not  quit  the  marquis  till  he  had  delivered  him 
safe  into  the  hands  of  the  count,  although  he  was  now 
convinced  that  he  ran  a  great  risk  of  his  personal  safety  in 
venturing  himself  within  the  power  of  the  D'Alinvils.  This 
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impression  was  more  deeply  infixed  by  the  dark  hints  and 
menaces,  which  inadvertently  as  it  were  escaped  from 
their  lips.  Gladly,  therefore,  he  obeyed  a  summons  from 
his  beloved  Adrienne  to  Croix  St.  Andre,  the  castle  of 
the  St.  Erbins,  inviting  him  to  an  interview  with  De 
Bleville,  who,  feeling  himself  at  the  point  of  death,  wished 
to  unfold  an  important  secret.  The  St.  Erbins  received 
him  with  a  strange  mixture  of  openness  and  distrust ;  and 
the  complaint  of  De  Bleville,  which  was  on  the  spirits, 
taking  a  favourable  turn,  the  communication  was  delayed 
from  day  to  day,  at  the  same  time  that  Dominique's  hopes 
of  obtaining  the  hand  of  Adrienne  were  suffered  to  re- 
kindle. In  the  mean  time  several  circumstances  filled 
Dominique  with  suspicion  of  the  Baron  St.  Erbin :  an  ac- 
cident betrayed  a  secret  correspondence  betweeri  the  baron 
and  the  count,  in  which  Dominique  imagined,  from  certain 
ambiguous  expressions,  that  his  own  life  was  threatened 
by  the  former :  the  castle  was  haunted,  or  believed  to  be 
so ;  strange  noises  were  Keard  during  the  night :  connected 
with  a  wing  of  the  castle  was  an  inclosure,  into  which  no- 
body was  suffered  to  enter — in  this  it  was  apparent  that  some 
person  was  detained  in  captivity ;  a  building  called  the 
pavilion  of  regrets,  contained  a  tomb  on  which  a  child  was 
sculptured,  from  which  tomb  a  voice  was  heard  to  issue.  The 
D'A  linvils  took  advantage  of  the  suspicions  of  the  Baron 
St.  Erbin  which  these  mysteries  infused  into  the  mind  of 
Dominique,  to  procure  an  interview  with  him  by  his  own 
consent ;  wherein  our  hero  yielding  to  the  vivacity  of  his 
temper,  and  goaded  by  the  suspense  in  which  he  was  kept 
by  both  parties,  threatened  to  force  an  explanation  by  an 
appeal  to  the  tribunals. 

Terrified  at  this  menace,  the  marquis  instantly  destroyed 
himself:  and  Dominique  took  advantage  of  the  confusion 
which  this  catastrophe  occasioned  to  make  his  escape,  but 
overcome  by  the  agitation  of  his  feelings,  he  fainted  be- 
fore he  had  proceeded  far,  and  on  recovering  his  senses 
found  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  count.  He 
was  however  unexpectedly  liberated  by  the  appearance 
of  a  venerable  capuchin,  at  whose  sight  the  count  covered 
his  face  in  terror,  released  his  captive,  and  fled.  The  ca- 
puchin declining  to  explain  the  nature  of  his  influence 
over  the  count's  feelings,  and  bidding  Dominique  pursue 
his  way  to  Croix  St.  Andre,  disappeared. ;  Dominique  was 
there  informed  that  no  explanation  could  be  given  till  he 
had  consulted  his.  friend  Robineau,  and  ascertained  the 
existence  of  certain  documents  which  were  supposed  to  b& 
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in  his  possession.  When  this  application  was  made,  Ro- 
bineau  disclosed  the  truth,  and  restored  the  papers  which 
had  been  found  in  Dominique's  pocket.  Before  these  could 
be  communicated  to  the  St.  Erbins,  the  count  bad  laid  a 
fresh  trap  by  carrying*  off  Adrienne,  and  would  have 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  imprudent  Dominique  into  his 
power  by  that  lure,  had  not  the  capuchin  a  second  time 
interposed  at  a  critical  moment,  who  not  only  rescued  Do- 
minique, but  compelled  the  count  to  give  up  Adrienne  to 
her  lover's .  protection.  The  count,  more  successful  in 
another  attempt,  deluded  the  credulous  youth  by  a  pre- 
tended message  from  the  cure,  M.  Paterne,  into  a  wood, 
where  he  seized  him,  and  dagger  in  hand  offered  him  the 
alternative  of  death,  if  he  refused  by  his  signature  to  a 
prepared  writing  to  abandon  his  claim  to  the  estates  and 
name  of  D'Alinvil ;  but  his  guardian  angel,  the  capuchin, 
is  ready  at  every  crisis  of  his  fate,  and  arrests  the  blow. 
This  mysterious  personage  prevailed  on  the  count  to  en- 
gage that  he  would  repair,  with  his  wife,  children,  and 
title-deeds,  to  Croix  St.  Andre  on  a  certain  day,  re- 
ceiving an  assurance  that  then  and  there  the  differences 
between  the  two  families  should  be  for  ever  terminated. 
Before  this  interview  took  place,  de  Bleville  and  the  baron 
entered  on  the  long-promised  explanation  with  Domi- 
nique. It  appeared  that  the  fathers  of  the  count  and  the 
baron  were  sworn  friends,  and  had  agreed  to  aggrandize 
the  properties  of  their  elder  children  by  devoting  their 
youngest  to  a  religious  life,  which  intention  was  defeated 
by  the  marriage  of  the  parents  of  Dominique,  who  for 
their  opposition  to  the  plan  were  disinherited,  and  their 
portions  settled  on  the  issue  of  their  match,  with  remainder 
to  the  uncles  of  the  child.  It  became  therefore  the  interest  of 
the  count  and  marquis  D'Alinvil  and  the  baron  St.  Erbin,  the 
uncles  in  question,  to  exclude  the  child  from  its  inheritance. 
The  D'Alinvils,  in  pursuance  of  a  design  of  that  nature,  poi- 
soned the  parents  of  Dominique.  St.  Erbin,  innocent  and 
ignorant  of  the  murder,  was  guilty  of  the  exposure  of 
Dominique  by  the  means  of  his  two  agents  de  Bleville, 
and  the  capuchin,  who  wras  the  real  father  of  Adrienne, 
whose  remorse  afterwards  led  him  to  assume  the  habit  of 
a  religious.  The  baron  socm  repented  of  his  crime,  as 
did  de  Bleville,  and  with  the  capuchin  exerted  every 
means  first  to  discover  the  fate  of  the  child,  and  secondly 
after  they  conceived  they  had  found  him  in  the  person  of 
Dominique  to  protect  him  secretly  and  vigilantly  from  the 
Resigns  of  the  D'Alinvils,  whose  intention,  was  to  con* 
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summate  their  former  crime  Try  murdering  him,  as  soon  as 
they  should  ascertain  his  identity.  The  alteraiion  of  the 
count's  manners  after  the  duel  was  an  experiment  to  try  the 
effect  of  flattery  instead  of  force.  The  concluding  scene 
now  followed.  The  D'Atlirivils  keeping  their  engage- 
ment, were  ushered  into  a  room,  in  the  midst  of  which 
was  a  tomb  covered  with  black  velvet.  The  count,  after 
manifesting  some  surprise  at  this  mode  of  reception,  de- 
manded of  Dominique  his  abdication  of  all  claims  on  the 
D'Alinvils,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  provision  to  be 
made  for  him:  this  proposal  was  rejected  with  disdain. 
The  baron  proposed  that  botii  he  and  the  count  should 
give  up  whatever  they  unjustly  detained .  from  their  ne- 
phew; this  was  peremptorily  refused  by  the  count,  and 
the  conference  was  about  to  break  up,  when  suddenly  a 
venerable  old  man  issued  from  under  the  velvet,  and  ut- 
tered maledictions  on  the  count  for  his  refusal.  This  was 
the  count's  father,  supposed  to  have  dieu1  long  before  in 
the  castle  of  Croix  St.  Andre,  and  to  have  been  there  in- 
terred by  the  side  of  his  ancient"  friend  £he  old  baron  St. 
Erbin,  and  shut  out  from  intercourse  with  the  world,  lest 
from  the  shock  which  his  intellects  had  received  in  con- 
sequence of  the  criminal  conduct  of  his  sons,  he  should  in 
his  ravings  betray  the  c  ccecuin  domus  scelus^'  Though 
much  recovered  by  the  baron's  care,  he  betrayed  some 
remains  of  his  insanity  in  determining  to  appear  on  this 
occasion  like  a  spectre  from  the  tomb.  The  baron  wAs 
unwilling  to  oppose  this  fancy,  and  its  effect  answered  the 
expectations  of  the  inventor.  For  his  guilty  son,  the 
Count  D'Alinvil  was  suddenly  smitten  with  remorse,  de- 
livered up  the  titles  of  his  estates  to  his  father,  discarded 
his  infamous  wife,  and  turned  hermit.  The  vile  countess 
survived  the  shock  a  few  days  only.  The  old  count  himseif, 
after  settling  his  estates  on  his  grandson,  died  wry  op- 
portunely, to  prevent  tRe  world  from  penetrating  too  far 
into  the  secret  of  these  changes.  Dominique  understand- 
ing now  who  was  the  prisoner  in  the  inclosure*  and  from 
where  the  night's  noises  and  sepulchral  voice  had  pro- 
ceeded, in  short  all  the  causes  of  mystery,  acknowledged 
the  ample  manner  in  which  the  baron  had  atoned  for  his 
offences;  and  an  act  of  amnesty  was  passed.  Le  Petit  Car- 
rillonneur,  having  now  become  the  lord  of  an  immense 
domain,  and  the  husband  of  Adrienne,  forgot  not  to  pro- 
vide for  all  his  friends,  more  especially  for  honest  Rohi- 
neau,  and  to  preserve  the- remembrance  of  his  extraor- 
dinary adventure,  he  had  the  resemblance  of  his  carrillon, 
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which  he  considered  as  the  principal  instrument  of  his 
good  fortune,  carved  on  the  frontispiece  of  a  pavilion, 
with  this  inscription,  from  a  provincial  song  very  popular 
jun  his  day  : — 

1  J'  avons  encore  dans  Toreille, 
De  nos  cloches  le  carrillon/ 


-Art.  VI. — Introduction  para  la  Historia  de  J  a  Revolution 
de  Espana.  Por  D.Aharo  Florez  Estrada  Procurador 
General  del  Principado  de  Asturias.  Londres,  Dulau, 
Johnson,  Boosey,  Deconchy,  8vo.  1810. 

THE  author  of  this  work  was  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
moters of  the  Spanish  revolution.  His  attachments  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  his  hatred  of  tyranny,  prompted  Him 
to  collect  into  one  volume  the  damning  proofs  of  the  per- 
fidy and  cruelty  of  Buonaparte  in  the  transactions,  which 
were  the  immediate  cause  of  that  great  event :  transactions, 
which  the  worshippers  of  Napoleon  are  most  unwilling  to 
contemplate,  not  so  much,  we  fear,  from  abhorrence  of 
their  shameless  wickedness,  as  from  regret  on  account  of 
their  obvious  impolicy.  We  recognize  the  tokens  of  a 
real  and  disinterested  patriotism  in  the  style  and  senti- 
ments of  Senor  Florez,  not  indeed  without  a  mixture  of 
democratic  vehemence,  and  perhaps  of  republican  prin- 
ciples. But  we  do  not  think  that  a  tendency  of  that 
nature  in  a  Spaniard  should  be  viewed  with  too  jealous  an 
eye  at  the  present  crisis,  when  the  armies  of  despotism  are 
so  far  advanced  into  the  bowels  of  the  land,  and  when 
the  political  disorders  of  Spain  cannot  be  remedied  by  any 
thing  short  of  a  radical  change.  If  the  edifice  of  the  new 
constitution,  which  the  Cortes  are  desirous  of  erecting,  is 
intended  to  stand  the  shock  of  arms,  its  foundation  must 
be  laid  deep  in  the  principles  of  liberty ;  of  liberty  duly 
understood.  And  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the 
proceedings  of  that  assembly  afford  reason  to  hope  that 
its  members  are  anxious  to  steer  the  middle  course  be- 
tween the  ancient  despotism  of  the  feudal  governments, 
and  the  modern  licentiousness  of  Jacobinism.  There  are 
not  wanting,  among  the  Spaniards,  men  of  much  informa- 
tion, experience,  and  wisdom,  who  are  not  only  able  to 
appretiate  the  excellence  of  the  English  constitution,  but 
are  actually  engaged  in  the  laudable  attempt  to  render 
the  knowledge  of  its  leading  principles  familiar  to  the 
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legislators  of  the  peninsula.*  The  best  wish  we  can  form 
for  the  Spanish  people,  at  this  juncture,  is,  that  they  may 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  the  French,  when  under  similar 
circumstances  they  indulged  a  national  pride,  destructive 
of  the  independence  of  which  they  meant  it  should  be  a 
proof,  and  refused  to  walk  in  the  day -light  of  British 
liberty,  choosing  rather  to  grope  their  way  through  the 
darkness  of  inexperience  by  the  deceitful  glare  of  meta- 
physical speculations. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  this  author  through  the 
course  of  his  narration ;  the  leading  facts  which  he  de- 
tails have  been  communicated  to  the  public  by  D.  Pedro 
Cevallos,  and  other  writers,  and  are  too  well  known  even 
for  recapitulation.  We  shall  confine  ourselves,  therefore, 
to  a  few  extracts  from  the  passages  which  principally 
caught  our  attention. 

The  state  of  the  nation  at  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  affords  a  melancholy  picture  of  mis-government. 

*  In  the  twenty  years  which  had  passed  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  IV.  a  prince  the  most  insignificant  that  was  ever  known, 
governed  by  a  woman  corrupt  and  abandoned,  not  a  single  act 
of  justice  and  virtue  can  be  attributed  to  the  government.  Not 
a  measure  was  adopted,  which  was  not  dictated  by  the  grossest 
ignorance  or  the  most  absolute  tyranny.  A  favourite  the  most 
stupid,  the  most  immoral,  the  most  rapacious,  the  most  arbi- 
trary, and  the  most  overloaded  with  dignities  and  wealth,  of  any 
recorded  in  history,  had  plunged  the  nation  into  an  abyss  of 
incalculable  evils.  There  was  not  a  Spaniard  who  in  his  heart 
did  not  lament  the  conduct  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  earnestly 
desire  the  chastisement  of  their  minion.  During  this  disgraceful 
reign,  the  nation  had  lost  the  whole  fleet,  which  at  the  death  of 
Charles  III.  was  stronger  and  in  better  condition  than  at  any 
previous  time.  The  army  was  wasted  away ;  even  the  garrisons 
were  withdrawn.  The  treasury  was  exhausted :  the  public 
credit  at  the  lowest  ebb.  The  national  debt  had  increased  with 
equal  rapidity  in  peace  and  war,  and  far  the  greater  portion  of 
it  had  been  contracted  within  a  short  period.  Favour,  and  not 
merit,  was  the  road  to  employment.  No  person  of  character 
was  suffered  to  continue  long  in  office.      There  were  no  laws 

*  In  proof  of  this  assertion  we  need  only  refer  to  a  monthly  publication 
in  Spanish,  entitled  El  Espanol,  by  D.  J.  Blanco  White,  printed  in  London. 
Of  the  moderation,  candour,  and  ability  of  its  editor,  of  his  just  love  of 
liberty,  and  his  unaffected  loyalty,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terras  of  too 
high  encomium,  and  the  apparent  devotion  of  ail  his  faculties  to  the  ser- 
vice of  hi*  afflicted  country,  diffuses  a  spirit  through  the  work,  which  will 
be  sensibly  felt  by  all  who  are  capable  0/  attachment  to  the  *  bueaa 
causa,' 
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but  the  caprices  of  the  favourite  and  his  agents.  The  manners 
of  the  great  were  corrupted  in  an  incredible  degree.  The  peo- 
ple of  a  grave  character,  much  addicted  to  their  habits,  kept  in 
ignorance  by  the  policy  of  their  governors,  and  from  time  im- 
memorial subjected  to  a  monarchical  government,  which  had 
been  continually  verging  towards  despotism,  bore  every  thing 
with  patience  from  their  sovereigns,  whom  they  habitually  re- 
verenced, but  universally  felt  that  the  outrages  of  the  favourite 
were  insufferable.  So  far  had  the  insolence  of  Godoy  pro- 
ceeded, that  he  threatened  to  cane  the  Prince  of  Asturias  into 
submission,  when  he  opposed  the  migration  of  the  royal  family 
to  America/ 

Senor  Florez  considers  the  tumult  of  the  second  of  May, 
as  the  result  of  a  preconcerted  plan  on-  the  part  of  the 
French,  and  asserts  that  the  French  expected  that  event, 
and  that  some  Spaniards  had  private  intimations  that  it 
would  be  safer  to  leave  the  capital  before  that  day. 
Murat,  impatient  to  execute  his  secret  instructions,  and  to 
establish  a  despotic  power,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire  on 
-the  unoffending  populace,  taking  advantage  of  -the  cla- 
mours of  some  women,  whom  he  himself  had  hired  to  utter 
those  cries.  The  number  of  French  destroyed  on  that 
day  is  computed  at  7100,  on  the  authority  of  a  return 
sent  by  Murat  to  the  Prince  of  Neuchatel,  while  the  loss 
of  the  Spaniards  did  not  exceed  200,  according  to  the  ac- 
count afterwards  taken  by  the  government.  This  great 
disproportion  was  occasioned  by  the  advantage  whicLthe 
Spaniards  possessed  in  the  screen  which  the  houses  af- 
forded them. 

In  relating  the  transactions  at  Bayonne,  the  author  pays 
just  compliments  to  the  integrity  and  firmness  of  D.  Pedro 
Cevallos,  and  D.  Pedro  Labrador,  and  to  the  good  inten- 
tions of  D.  Juan  Escoiquiz,  and  seems  to  think  that  Fer- 
dinand would  not  have  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  Bonaparte, 
had  he  not  considered  nis  resistance  as  the  death-warrant 
not  only  of  himself,  but  of  the  faithful  body  of  counsellors 
with  which  he  was  surrounded.  Had  those  counsellors 
shewn  at  Madrid  the  energy  and  decision  which  they  dis- 
played in  vain  at  Bayonne,  the  abdication  and  captivity 
of  their  master  might  have  been  prevented. 

From  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  members  of  the 
council,  of  which  the  Infante  D.  Antonio,  a  man  without 
spirit  and  talent,  was  the  president,  the  only  exceptions 
are  D.  Arias  de  Mon,  and  D.  Francisco  Gil,  whose  cha- 
racters have  continued  without  impeachment. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  probabilities  of  a  success- 
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ful  termination  to  the  contest  in  which  the  Spanish  nation 
is  unhappily  involved,  Senor  Florez  observes, 

*  That  the  judgment  to  be  formed  does  not  depend  on  contin- 
gencies and  events  which  have  not  yet  taken  place,  but  on 
making  the  past  the  criterion  of  the  future.  The  same  causes 
have  ever  produced  the  same  effects  in  alt  times  and  countries. 
Activity,  energy,  and  valour,  profligate  ambition  and  ferocity, 
are  blended  in  the  character  of  Bonaparte.  Equally  intrepid 
and  daring  in  council  and  execution,  to  these  qualities  he  has 
been  much  more  indebted  for  his  victories  than  to  plans  wise 
in  themselves,  or  evincing  that  foresight  and  power  of  combina- 
tion, which  are  the  surest  evidences  of  military  genius,  In 
Spain  he  has  succeeded  better  by  infusing  panic  than  by  fight- 
ing, and  his  conquests  seem  to  have  been  more  the  effect  of 
trick  than  of  a  superior  force,  executing  a  system  of  operations 
of  which  his  rivals  were  ignorant.  Spain,  without  a  disciplined 
force,  without  generals,  without  officers,  without  any  warlike 
preparations,  witnessed  the  rout  of  large  armies,  which  had 
hitherto  been  preceded  by  victory  in  countries  defended  by  still 
larger  armies  of  regular  troops.  Valencia,  Zaragoza,  Gallicia, 
and  fierona,  disproved  for  ever  that  his  former  triumphs  were 
due  to  his  military  genius.  The  art  of  war  must  be  the  same 
in  the  south  as  in  the  north.  He  who  in  the  one  with  equal  or 
inferior  forces  is  invariably  invincible,  would  not  in  the  other 
be  beaten  by  raw  recruits,  if  his  former  success  were  the  mere 
result  of  his  abilities.  The  fact  is,  Napoleon  was  invincible  in 
neither,  and  the  difference  in  the  event  was  to  be  attributed  to 
moral  causes.  Napoleon,  in  the  north,  fought  with  soldiers 
under  his  command  who  had  the  alluring  prospect  of  booty, 
and  of  a  certain  advantage  in  case  of  success.  His  adversaries 
were  slaves,  without  a  personal  interest  in  the  contest :  whose 
courage  was  passive  and  immoveable,  devoid  of  ardour  and  en- 
thusiasm. In  Spain  he  had  to  contend  with  men,  who,  if  they 
were  not  free,  laboured  and  fought  in  earnest  to  become  so. 
The  interest  which  they  had  in  the  event  was  of  a  superior  nature 
to  that  which  actuated  their  invaders,  and  their  success  was  in 
proportion.  Napoleon,  imprudently  despising  enemies  of  this 
stamp,  such  as  he  had  never  been  accustomed  to  engage, 
divided  bis  forces,  because  he  saw  soldiers  no  where  to  oppose 
them,  ignorant  that  all  are  soldiers  when  it  is  the  interest  of  ali 
to  defend  themselves,  and  that  this  interest  is  the  only  master 
which  teaches  a  system  of  irresistible  tactics.  If  his  disasters 
were  afterward?  converted  into  triumphs,  it  happened,  not  be- 
cause he  had  learned  to  correct  his  mistakes,  or  had  ceased  to 
deceive  himself  by  under-rating  the  strength  of  his  opponents, 
or  had  aroused  himself  to  the  display  of  his  great  science,  and  to 
the  application  of  his  mysterious  secrets  ;  but  because  the  nature 
of  the  struggle  was  essentially  changed,  and  he  had  now  to  en- 
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counter   a   weafc  and   foolish  government,  which   rejected    the 
of  which  they  should  have  erected   the  temple  of 
vicit  they  Fefused  to  impart  political  knowledge  and 

liberty  to  the  people ;  a  government  which  had  the  stupidity  to 
imagine,  fliat  the  individuals  of  which  it  was  composed,  were 
placed  there  solely  for  their  merit,  and  were  not  a  moveable  at  the 
will  of  trie  people  :  a  government  which  had  not  the  vigour  to 
punish  those,  who  were  openly  opposed  to  the  good  cause,  nor 
energy  sufficient  to  call  forth  the  means  of  checking  the  now 
victorious  career  of  the  enemy :  a  government  composed  in  a 
irreat degree  of  persons  belonging  to  the  classes  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  abuses' under  Which  the  nation  groaned,  and 
which  consequently  had  not  the  virtue  to  .redress  one  of  those 
grievances.  To  this  weak  and  foolish  government  succeeded 
another^  weak,  foolish,  and  corrupted,  which  to  the  faults  of  its 
predecessor  added  others  more  deadly  in  their  consequences; 
which  neglected  to  expedite  the  feeble  preparations  already  on 
foot ;  which  yielded  to  the  influence  of  suspicious  persons,  who 
either  had  been  the  partisans  of  France,  or  by  the  mysterious- 
ness  of  their  conduct  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  people ; 
which  imprisoned,  or  suffered  to  languish  in  inactivity,  the  true 
patriots,  and  created  useless  employments  to  lavish  on'  the  ene- 
mies of  their  country,  or  on  those  to  whom  the  members  of  the 
government  were  personally  obliged  ;  which  conferred  military 
commands  as  favours  ;  and  in  flue,  by  these  means  quenched  the 
tire  of  patriotism,  and  introduced  disgust  and  despair  into  the 
hearts  of  those  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  their  coun- 
try,'.'  » 

In  further  support  of  his  argument,  our  author  adverts 
to  the  difference  between  the  Spanish  and  French  revo- 
lutions. 

*  The  former  began  with  triumphs,  the  latter  with  disasters. 
In  the  former  the  subsequent  events  were  all  reverses,  in  the 
latter  victories'.  At  first  one  wish  animated  the  Spaniards,  and 
enabled  them  to  foil' the  boasted  tactics  and  superior  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  but  no  sooner  had  they  lost  confidence  in  their 
government,  than  their  victories  and  triumphs  were  converted 
into  defeats  and  dispersions.  In  France,  the  consolidation  of 
the  powers  of  government,  and  the  establishment  of  a  constitu- 
tion, gave  the  people  the  enthusiasm  which  they  wanted,  and  as 
it  were  wedded  .success  to  their  arms.  The  French  were  neither 
inferior  to  their  opponents  in  military  knowledge  when  they 
were  worsted,  nor  superior  to  them  when  their  arms  prevailed. 
The  Spaniards  were  not  stronger  in  force  nor  more  skilful  in 
theory  when  they  drove  the  French  to  the  Ebro,  than  they  were 
afterwards  when  the  consequence  of  every  battle  was  discom- 
fiture and  dismay.    The  power  of  Buonaparte  is  more  in  ap- 
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pearance  than  in  reality.  Large  armies  are  necessary  to  keep 
in  subjection  the  conquered  nations,  and  with  his  utmost  ef- 
forts he  cart  never  send  to  the  Peninsula  a  force  equal  to  that 
which  can  be  brought  against  him,  when  the  people  shall  be 
thoroughly  convinced  that  they  are  righting  for  their  own  inte- 
rests, and  not  to  be  the  slaves  of  a  monarch,  whether  bis  name 
be  Napoleon,  or  Fernando,  or  Alphonso.  To  our  shame  be  it 
6poken,  there  are  few  of  the  provinces  which  have  compelled 
the  population  to  enlist.  If,  when  that  measure  has  been 
adopted  there  thould  be  found  a  deficiency,  then  and  not 
till  then  will  it  be  said  with  justice  that  we  want  soldiers: 
and  it  is  an  insult  to  beiieve,  that  the  Spaniards  cannot  be 
formed  into  soldiers  and  officers,  when  Napoleon  denominates 
those  veterans  who  have  seen  six  months  service.  The  confi- 
dence of  the  nation  no  longer  rests  on  vain  and  foolish  hopes 
that  their  representatives  will  prove  persons  of  integrity ;  it 
rests  on  wise  provisions  calculated  to  prevent  them  from  mate- 
rially injuring  their  country  by  a  failure  in  that  respect.  The 
declaration  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Cortes  is  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  edifice.  This  principle  enables  the  people  to  assert 
and  claim  their  rights  as  their  own,  and  not  to  sue  for  them  as 
a  boon  from  their  monarch.  The  publicity  of  the  sittings  of 
the  legislative  assembly  gives  the  people  an  influence  over  the 
conduct  and  sentiments  of  their  governors,  and  checks  the  fol- 
lies of  ignorance,  and  the  intrigues  of  malevolence.  The  li- 
berty of  the  press  will  break  the  chains  of  prejudice,  facilitate 
the  communication  of  opinion,  and  furnish  the  means  of  self- 
vindication,  and  of  exposing  the  dark  attempts  of  persecution 
and  oppression :  and  the  resolution  of  the  members  of  the 
Cortes  not  to  accept  of  any  public  employment  while  in  that 
capacity,  manifests  the  purity  of  their  intentions,  and  fills  their 
countrymen  with  sentiments  of  respect  and  affection*/ 

We  hope  that  this  writer  considers  the  work  before  us, 
merely  as  the  commencement  of  his  undertaking.  The 
history  of  the  period,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  insur- 
rection to  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes,  is  very  imperfectly 
known  in  this  country.     The  information  and  courage  of 

*  The  judicious  Editor  of  the  monthly  publication  referred  to  in  the  for- 
mer note,  does  not  partake  in  this  author's  admiration  of  the  self-denying 
ordinance,  because  it  deprives  the  nation  of  the  services  of  tried  and  expe- 
rienced men;  because  it  strengthens  the  powers  of  the  crown,  and  of  the 
clergy  and  nobility,  who  think  tliey  nave  a  right  to  be  representatives  in  the 
Cortes  as  such,  by  the  accession  of  a  numerous  class  formed  of  those  who 
are  thus  excluded  from  the  legislative  assembly  j  and  because  the  risk 
of,  and  the  mischief  from,  the  gaining  of  a  few  members  by  the  offer  of 
places  are  small,  as  the  publicity  which  is  given  to  the  conduct  and  opinions 
of  the  deputies  must  act  as  a  check  on  inconsistency,  by  rendering  it  bare- 
faced and  opprobrious. 
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Senor  Florez  qualify  him  to  supply  the  defect,  and  if  he 
be  thought  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  we  are  not  aware 
that  he  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  incapable  of  dis- 
charging the  office  of  a  contemporary  writer.  Time  will 
detect  his  errors,  if  he  should  commit  any.  The  detail 
and  record  of  facts  and  opinions  cannot  be  too  soon  per- 
formed :  the  cool  investigation  and  impartial  balancing  of 
them  must  be  left  to  historians  of  other  days ;  but  if  it  is 
their  task  to  select  and  arrange,  it  is  ours  to  accumulate 
materials :  and  though  a  work  of  the  nature  we  recom- 
mend must  be  necessarily  imperfect,  its  moral  uses  will  be 
of  incalculable  advantage,  if  it  do  no  more  than  record 
traits  of  virtue  and  heroism  which  might* otherwise  be 
lost  in  oblivion,  and  bring  to  the  speedy  and  condign  pu- 
nishment of  public  infamy  those  weak  or  wicked  men, 
whose  conduct  has  reduced  their  country  to  a  state  of  the 
extremest  peril  *. 


Art.  VII. —  Vie  Privte,  Politique,  et  Militaire  du  Prince 
Henri  de  Prusse,  tyc.  Private,  Political,  and  Military 
Life  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  Brother  of  Frede- 
rick II.     Paris,  1810.    8vo.  London,  Dulau. 

THE  rapid  growth,  and  the  still  more  rapid  decay  of 
the  Prussian  power,  are  remarkable  events  in  the  history 
of  modern  Europe.  The  Prussian  monarchy,  at  present, 
may,  as  far  as  political  importance  is  concerned,  be  truly 
said  to  have  ceased  to  exist ;  for  it  exists  only  by  suffer- 
ance. It  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Buonaparte,  who  can 
spread  his  tremendous  legions  over  its  prostrate  territory 
any  day  in  the  week.  The  Prussian  monarchy,  therefore, 
which  first  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  Frederick  L 
on  the  18th  of  January  1701,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
threatened  with  the  pangs  of  dissolution  since  the  battle 
of  Jena,  in  1806.  Little  more  than  a  century,  therefore, 
has  sufficed  for  its  birth,  its  increase,  and  its  expiration. 
Such  is  the  short  lived  history  of  a  government  purely 
military,  and  in  the  support  of  which  hardly  a  man  in  the 
whole  population  felt  a  vivid  interest,  except  the  selfish 
few  who  fattened  on  the  oppression  of  the  people. 


*  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  learned  that  Senor  Florez  is  about  to 
publish  a  history  of  the  revolution  in  the  principality  of  AsLurias,  in  which 
he  is  saul  to  have  borne  so  great  a  part,  as  with  justice  to  be  called  the  au- 
thor and  origin- of  the  whole, 


r  ana  origin  ox  ttie  wnoie. 
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The  life  of  Prince  Henry  comprehends  the  most  splendid 
days  of  the  Prussian  monarchy ;  and,  as  he  did  not  die  till 
1802,  it  extends  about  sixteen  years  after  the  sun  of  its 
greatness  was  set  in  the  grave  of  Frederick  II.;  one  of 
the  few  monarcks  who  have  hardly  earned  the  name  of 
Great. 

From  the  union  of  Frederick  William,  the  first  of  that 
name,  and  the  second  king  of  Prussia,  a  prince,  whos« 
ignorance  amounted  almost  to  barbarian,  with  Sophia 
Dorothea  of  Hanover,  sistdr  of  George  Ik  king  of  Eng- 
land, a  princess  whose  principal  merit  is  said  to  have  con- 
si^  sprung -a  numerous  progeny  of 
tour  pfa ■:  *  six;pinjM  ver-e  remarkable  for 
their  -p.-isoi-al.  arcoiiipiishmen4&  and  their  intellectual  en- 
dow meuty :  a, -d  who,  w ith  one  exception,  exhibited  marks 

lass.     Of  the"  uhove  family, 
the  third  bob  was  Frederick  Henry  Louis,  generally  known 
h\  the  name  of  Prince  Henry,  and  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
4At  article.     He  WWB  born  at  Berlinron  the  18th  of  Ja- 
nuary. 1796, 

ri:Ke  H«  .vonil£  *°  *ake  an>*  active  part  in 

attempt  to  obtain  possession  of 'Silesia,  which  Frede- 
rick II.  made  at  the  head  'oV  liis  army-  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  (1710).  On  the  23d  of  Jan  wary,  I74J,  he  had 
rendered  himself  master  of  that  fine  province,  which  was 
cedtfd  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Breslau,  in  June  1742,  and 
half  a   eentmv'aftenvar  Minted   a    perpetual 

iowrc^oi' jealoui'iffqtnetude,  sm'd'of  open  or  of  lurking 
animosity  between  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin. 

In  1742,  Prince  Henry  served  his  first  campaign  at  the 
of  sixteen,  with  the  cormuission  of  colonel  in  the 
army,  which  penetrated  into  Moravia,  under  the  orders  of 
Marshal  Schwerin  and  the  king.  Thus  he  was  early 
schooled  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  war;  and  he  soon 
acquired  a  brilliant  reputation,  which  Was^pbfhaps,  at  the 
time,  somewhat  obscured  by  that  of  his  browier",  btft  which 
seems  likely  to  be  as  permanent  as  that  of  most4 of  the  (ge'- 
nerals  of  the' -eighteenth' century,  previous  tb  the  Un 
pected  crisis  of  the.  French  revolution. 

We  shall  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  nul&ary  life  of 
Prince  Henry,  which  has,  in  fact,  been  written  .over  and 
over  again  in  the  various  histories  of  the  times.  We  have- 
but  little  pleasure,  nor  would  it  contribute  much  to  the 
gratification  of  our  readers,  to  recount  the  battles,  sieges, 
and  various  military  movements,  victories  and  defeats,  in 
which  Prince  Henry  was  engaged.    But  we  shall  select 
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from  the  pre  cut  work  some  few  particulars  of  his  domes- 
tic and  political  life,  which  are  less  generally  known,  and 
more  generally  interesting. 

That  part  of  the  youth  of  Prince  Henry,  which  was  not 
passed  amid  the  din  of  arms,  was,  for  the  most  part  spent 
in  strenuous  application  to  literature  and  philosophy,  or 
in  the  converse  of  those  men  of  genius  and  erudition, 
whom  his  brother  had  assembled  at  his  court.  At  the 
petit  convert,  the  confidential  table  of  the  Great  Frede- 
rick, the  most  instructive  and  animated  conversation  pre- 
vailed, on  all  subjects  of  the  highest  interest  and  import- 
ance. The  monarch,  throwing  off  the  repulsive  exterior 
pf  royalty,  assumed  the  courteous  demeanour  of  the  amia- 
ble private  gentleman.  All  restraint  was  removed ;  and 
for  once  it  may  be  recorded  in  history,  that,  at  the  table 
of  a  king,  the  courtier  appeared  without  the  mask  of  the  hy- 
pocrite ;  and  the  guests  of  the  sovereign,  instead  of  study- 
ing what  they  should  speak,  spoke  what  they  thought. 
Truth  was  heard,  and  sincerity  was  seen,  even  at  the  table 
of  a  king.  '  i  . 

In  the  mfdst  of  the  abundance  of  knowledge,  which  the 
social  parties  of  the  Prussian  monarch  contained,  the 
mind  of  Prince  Henry,  which  wfas  naturally  of  a  reflective 
turn,  must  have  been  continually  expanded  and  invigo- 
rated. His  judgment  must  have  been  often  rectified,  and 
his  taste  refined. 

In  June  1752,  Prince  Henry,  in  compliance  with  the 
wish  of  his  royal  brother,  married  the  Princess  Wilhel- 
mina  of  Hesse  Cassel.  He  now  obtained  an  independent 
establishment,  which,  without'being  very  magnificent,  was 
not  unsuited  to  his  rank  and  birth.  Prince  Henry,  as  the 
author  says,  now  began  to  be  himself.  He  now  traced  a 
plan  of  domestic  economy  and  conduct,  from  which  he 
hardly  ever  afterwards  deviated.  He  formed  a  select  so- 
ciety, the  happiness  of  which  was,  in  a  great  measure,  se- 
cured by  his  habitual  amenity  of  character. 

Passing  over  the  seven  year's  war,  that  splendid  epoch 
in  the  military  life  of  Prince  Henry,  we  find  him  enjoying 
a  period  of  pacific  repose  from  1763  to  1772.  Like  his 
brother  Frederick  he  was  fond  of  living  without  the  parade 
and  glitter  of  greatness ;  and*  his  castle  at  Rheinsbcrg, 
about  twelve  German  miles  from  Berlin,  was  to  him  what 
Sans  Souei  was  to  the  king.  Here  the  prince  enjoyed 
those  sweets  of  friendship  which  are  known  only  to  the 
few  in  the  more  elevated  sphere  of  life,  of  whom  goodness 
is  the  principal  attribute. 

Kk  2 
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In  several  of  the  first  years  after  the  close  of  the  seven 
year's  war,  the  nuptial  happiness  of  Prince  Henry  appears 
to  have  suffered  no  diminution.  But  this  prince  who,  a9 
the  author  says,  i  was  so  worthy  of  being-  loved,  because 
he  knew  how  to  love,  soon  became  the  dupe  of  his  confi- 
dence.'     His  principal  favourite,   the   Count   de  K , 

contrived  by  his  artifice  to  disturb  the  amity  of  the  prince 
and  the  princess ;  and  to  produce  a  breach  between  them, 
which  was  never  afterwards  repaired.  Yielding  to  the 
first  impulse  of  his  emotions,  which  were  justified  by  ap- 
pearances, he  separated  himself  from  his  wife,  and  their 
union  was  in  no  future  period  renewed.  When  they  met  at 
court  they  never  spoke,  and  this  state  of  estrangement 
continued*  for  the  thirty-five  years  that  Prince  Henry  sur- 
vived the  original  separation. 

After  this  unfortunate  event,  Prince  Henry  at  first  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  call  philosophy  to  his  aid,  to  fill  up 
the  melancholy  chasm  which  was  occasioned  in  the  com- 
fort of  his  domestic  life.  The  education  of  Prince  Henry 
had  predisposed  him  to  prefer  the  French  language  and 
literature  to  those  of  Germany  ;  and  his  subsequent  inter- 
course with  Voltaire,  with  whom  he  had  recited  his  chief 
dramatic  works,  had  tended  still  further  to  corroborate  this 
early  attachment.  He  now  resolved  to  construct  a  French 
theatre  in  his  castle  at  Bheimberg. 

His  generosity  besides  attracted  workmen  and  artists  of 
various  kinds  to  his  mansion,  where  their  talents  and  la- 
bours were  turned  to  the  best  account.  He  also  established 
several  manufactories,  particularly  of  glass  and  earthen- 
ware. He  built  houses  which  he  allotted  for  the  dwelling 
of  those  who  had  served  him  best ;  and  Rheinsberg,  aug- 
mented and  embellished  by  his  taste,  exhibited  the  appear- 
ance of  a  happy  and  flourishing  colony,  in  the  midst  of  the 
immense  forests  of  pine,  or  plains  of  arid  sand  by  which  it 
was  environed.  '  AH  that  you  tell  me,'  says  Voltaire  in  a 
letter  to  M.  Formey,  '  of  the  life  which  he  (Prince  Henry) 
leads  at  Rheinsberg,  confirms  me  in  my  opinion,  that 
glory  and  the  arts  have  taken  refuge  in  the  north.' 

The  happiness  of  Prince  Henry  seemed  to  originate  in 
the  happiness  which  he  diffused  around  him.  What  hu- 
man felicity  can  be  traced  to  the  fountain  head  of  a  purer 
spring  ?  But  his  repose  was  disturbed,  and  his  mind  agi- 
tated by  frequent  instances  of  ingratitude.  He  was  not 
sufficiently  judicious  nor  discriminate  in  the  objects  of  his 
patronage.  The  individuals,  on  whom  he  showered  his 
bounty,  were  often  persons  wkose  only  claim  to  preference 
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<was  to  be  found  in  the  caprice  of  the  benefactor.  He  was 
too  unreserved  in  his  confidence,  and  too  indiscriminate  in 
bis  beneficence ;  and  what  constituted  the  charm,  proved 
also  the  torment  of  his  life. 

•  Favourites/  says  the  author,  '  are  seldom  very  economical 
of  the  favours  of  a  prince  who  is  disposed  to  grant  them.  Those 
of  Prince  Henry  observed  no  moderation,  and  his  finances  felt 
the  effects  of  his  liberality.  But  some  order  and  frugality  were 
still  maintained  in  the  midst  of  his  profusion  ;  and  this  was  es- 
sentially necessary  in  order  to  render  his  revenue  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  livres  equal  to  the  support  of  the  hundred  and 
ten  persons  who  composed  his  court.  But  he  was  sparing  in 
the  expence  of  ceremonial  parade,  and  few  princes  were  con- 
tented with  less.  Thus  when  a  German  prince  once  expressed 
his  surprise,  on  finding  that  he  had  only  twenty  horses  in  his 
.stables,  Prince  Henry  replied,  'I  know  that  you  keep  more 
horses  than  I  do,  but  I  give  subsistence  to  more  men  than 
you.' 

One  of  the  primary  qualifications  of  a  sage  is  the  right 
distribution  of  his  time.  In  this  respect  Prince  Henry 
and  his  brother  Frederick  II.  might  serve  as  models  for  the 
imitation  of  those  philosophers,  who  seek  to  unite  specu- 
lative pursuits  with  the  practical  duties  of  life.  Prince 
Henry  commonly  passed  his  mornings  alone,  in  reading, 
reflection,  or  writing  letters  to  his  numerous  correspon- 
dents in  different  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  France. 
He  then  walked  for  some  hours  alone,  or  with  any  indivi- 
dual whom  he  wished  to  distinguish,  or  whose  conversa- 
tion he  liked.  His  table  at  dinner  resembled  that  of  a 
philosopher  rather  than  of  a  prince.  But  there  was  no 
gloom  nor  restraint,  and  the  utmost  ease  and  hilarity  pre- 
vailed. After  some  minutes  conversation  after  dinner 
every  one  was  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleased.  The  supper 
parties  of  the  prince  were  of  much  longer  duration,  parti- 
cularly when  he  was  pleased  with  his  guests.  Then  the 
time  glided  inconsciously  away  amid  the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul. 

Frederick  the  Great  died  on  the  17th  of  August  1786 ; 
and,  according  to  a  prediction  of  Mirabeau,  in  his  secret 
history  of  the  court  of  Berlin,  without  a  successor.  A 
phantom,  indeed,  under  the  title  of  Frederick  William  II. 
occupied  his  place ;  but  all  that  constituted  the  solidity  of 
the  throne  was  gone.  His  former  life  had  been  passed  in 
low  company,  sordid  pleasures,  an  ignominious  libertinism, 
and  a  puerile  superstition;  and  as  he  was  born  in  1744 
be  was  not  of  that  tender  ago  when  he  mounted  the 
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throne,  at  which  old   habits  may  be  easily  relinquished 
and  new  acquired. 

Prince  Henry  had  not  that  influence  in  the  councils  of 
the  new  reign,  which  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
authority  and  experience.  Frederick  William  II.  reposed 
less  confidence  in  his  uncle,  than  in  M.  de  Hertzberg,  his 
decided  enemy.  After  having  made  a  fruitless  effort  to 
save  the  Prussian  monarchy  from  the  ruin  in  which  he 
foresaw  that  it  would  be  finally  plunged  by  the  principles 
of  the  new  administration,  Prince  Henry  retired  in  dis- 
gust to  his  country  seat  at  Rheinsberg. 

In  December  1788,  Prince  Henry  travelled  into  France. 
The  political  horizon  of  that  country  was  then  lowering 
with  the  clouds  which  soon  afterwards  brought  on  the 
tempest  of  the  revolution.  But,  however  dark  and  turbid 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  France  might,  at  that  time,  ap- 
pear, the  prince  had  conceived  hopes,  which  many  honest 
and  enlightened  men  had  also  conceived,  that  brighter 
prospects  would  soon  open  on  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment. The  prince  was  deluded  by  the  hopes  which  the 
financial  quackery  of  M.  Necker  at  that  period  inspired; 
but  which  like  other  quackery  ended  in  the  aggravation  of 
the  evil  it  was  meant  to  cure. 

Prince  Henry  however  had,  at  this  time,  formed  a  seri- 
ous design  of  settling  in  France,  and  of  ending  his  days 
among  b  people,  whose  manners,  language,  and  literature, 
he  had  long  admired.  He  was  already  in  treaty  for  a 
house  at  Paris,  and  for  an  estate  at  fifteen  leagues  from 
the  capitaL  But  the  delays,  inseparable  from  such  ar- 
rangements, gave  him  time  to!  take  a  closer  and  more 
accurate  survey  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind.  The 
convocation  of  the  states-general  announced  a  violent 
crisis,  which  could  hardly  appear  ambiguous  to  the  mind 
of  one  who  discerned  the  corruption  and  imbecility  of  the 
court,  and  who  knew  the  passions  of  men.  He  foresaw 
the  destruction  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  he  deter- 
mined not  to  fix  his  residence  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine. 
Prinete  Henry  qaiitfed  Paris  in  the  middle  of  March  1789. 
The  aversion,  or  rather  animosity  of  the  Prussian  monarch 
towards  his  uncle,  had  been  augmented  during  his  absence, 
by  the  artifice  and  misrepresentations  of  the  courtiers, 
who  shrunk  with  the  timidity  of  selfishness  and  vice,  from 
the  aspect  of  his  enlightened  mind  and  his  magnanimous 
qualities.  The  prince  now  lived  more  secluded  than  ever 
at  Rheinsberg.  The  recollections  of  his  youth  and  his 
maturer  years,  became  the  last  companions  of  his  age  j 
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and  he  erected  several  monuments  in  hte  grounds,  which 
were  destined  to  record  those  events  or  objects  of  his 
friendship,  his  esteem,  or  gratitude,  on  which  he  most  de- 
lighted to  dwell. 

At  this  period  Prince  Henry  was  a  calm  but  thoughtful 
observer  of  the  awful  phenomena  of  the  French  revolution, 
which  had  begun  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  people  and  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  The  wish  of  his  heart  was,  that  the 
states-general,  concentrating  such  a  scattered  mass  of  know- 
ledge, would  employ  it  in  promoting  the  real  interest  and 
happiness  of  France.  But  his  better  hopes  Mere  soon 
blasted  by  the  struggles  of  individual  interest  and  ambition, 
which  excluded  all  consideration  of  the  public  good. 
When,  however,  Prince  Henry  beheld  the  anarchy  which 
was  engendered  by  the  furious  factions  in  the  national 
assembly,  he  said,  "  This  state  of  things  cannot  last ;  we 
must  expect  the  remedy  from  time  and  patience  r  But 
what  a  remedy  has  time  and  patience  at  last  produced ! 
In  the  French  revolution  the  passions  have  been  omnipo- 
tent ;  the  general  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  &c. 
though  highly  extolled  in  words,  have  counted  for  nothing 
in  practice. 

Prince  Henry  did  not  approve  the  hostile  muster  of  the 
emigrants  in  the  year  1790,  under  the  banners  of  the  fugi- 
tive French  princes.  He  afterwards  regarded  the  revolu- 
tionary crusade,  in  which  Frederick  William  II.  so  incon- 
siderately entered  against  France,  as  adverse  to  the  real 
interests  of  Prussia,  as  disproportioned  to  her  actual 
means,  and  as  tending  rather  to  aggravate  than  to  appease 
the  troubles  of  France.  He  saw  the  impossibility  of  form- 
ing any  solid  coalition  out  of  such  brittle  materials  and 
such  jarring  interests,  as  the  European  governments 
could  unite  against  France.  His  anxious  wish  therefore, 
was,  that  the  king~of  Prussia  and  the  emperor,  would  be- 
come mediators  between  the  king  of  France,  the  emigrants, 
and  what  was  then  forcibly  termed,  the  7iation.  lie  saw 
that  a  foreign  war  would  have  the  effect  of  uniting  the 
different  factions,  and  thus  of  giving  tenfold  vigour  to  the 
energy  which  it  was  designed  to  paralyze. 

When  Prussia  declared  war  against  France  in  1792,  the 
prince  heaved  a  prophetic  sigh  at  the  misery  which  he  fore- 
saw that  it  would  accumulate  on  Prussia,  and  even  on 
France.  When  he  found  that  he  could  make  no  alteration 
in  the  military  sentiments  of  the  cabinet,  he  said  "  Jf^ou 
will  muke  zoar,  at  least  make  it  so  as  to  ensure  success. ,  He 
knew  that  the  force  with  which  Prussia  meditated  to  invad* 
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France,  was  not  half  so  large  as  it  ought  to  be.  After  the 
disastrous  campaign  of  1792,  Prince  Henry  was  convinced 
that  the  further  continuance  of  the  war  would  only  ex- 
haust the  allies,  and  give  a  more  terrible  impulse  to  the 
movements  of^tke  revolutionary  machine.  He  thought 
that  peace  alone  could  save  Europe,  and  that  to  be  effec- 
tual, it  ought  to  be  prompt.  These  were  his  own  expres- 
sions on  the  subject. 

•  Chaque  annee  de  guerre,  devant  augmenter  chez  les  puis- 
sances U  necessite  de  la  terminer,  les  conditions  de  la  paix 
augmenteraicnt  de  prix  par  cette  mesure/ 

This  opinion  was  reiterated  in  his  conversation  and  his 
epistolary  correspondence. 

In  another  letter  to  the  Count  de  Grimoard,  the  prince 
writes  as  follows : 

•  If  any  regard  had  been  shewn  to  my  weak  councils,  this 
war  should  never  have  been  undertaken.  I  could  not  antici- 
pate all  that  has  happened,  but  I  could  foresee  that  twenty-four 
millions  of  men  would  not  act  like  a  handful  of  Dutch*.  My 
advice  was  asked  by  the  emigrants ;  my  answers  were  frank. 
My  prediction!  on  the  impolicy  of  their  measures  procured  me 
the  title  of  democrat,  whilst  I  desire  no  other  title  than  that  of 
the  friend  of  humanity. — It  was  thought  by  those,  who  had  not 
another  thought  in  their  heads,  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  march  straight  to  Paris.  When  this  tine  project  was  an- 
nounced to  me,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  it;  at  last  it 
was  attempted  to  be  executed,  and  you  know  the  consequences. 
It  would  be  for  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  mike  peace/ 

In  perilous  exigencies,  men  of  superior  ability  find  their 
level.  When  Frederick  William  II.  saw  his  armies  dis- 
comfited, and  his  country  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  he  sent  for 
Prince  Henry  to  Potsdam  ;  and  eagerly  embracing  trim,  he 
said,  '  Mon  chcr  onde,  smttez  moi.y  The  nephew  now 
agreed  with  the  uncle,  that  peace  with  Fiance  was  the 
only  remedy  for  the  accumulated  suffering?  of  the  state. 
The  king  desired  Prince,  Henry  to  lend  his  aid  in  bringing 
about  this  desirable  event.  He  accepted  this  honourable 
office,  and  undertook  to  direct  the  negotiation.  The  pre- 
vious discussions  were  opened  at  Basle  in  January  1795, 
and  brought  to  an  amicable  conclusion  in  the  April  follow- 
ing, when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  consummated  between 
Prussia  and  the  republic  of  France.     Frederick  William  II. 


*  This  refers  to  the  march  of  the  Prussians  into  Holland  in  September 
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did  not  survive  this  event  more  than  two  years.  Prince 
Henry,  then  far  advanced  in  lite,  was  not  sorry  to  behold 
the  crown  placed  on  the  head  of  a  prince  of  more  estimable 
qualities.  The  young  king  showed  more  deference  to  his 
councils,  and  more  respect  for  his  authority  and  expe- 
rience. Prince  Henry  now  enjoyed  a  short  interval  of 
pleasurable  serenity  before  his  dissolution.  He  was  at- 
tacked with  a  fever  in  July  180?,  and  he  breathed  his  last 
on  the  third  of  August  following,  in  the  77th  year  of  his 
age.  His  character  is  imperfectly  exhibited  in  the  details 
which  we  have  given  of  his  life. 


Art.  VIII. — History  of  the  Italian  Republics  of  the  middle 
Ages.     By  J.  C.  L.  Sismondo  Sismondi. 

[Continued  from  our  la«t  Appendix.] 

WE  have  hitherto  indulged  ourselves  in  making  fewer 
extracts  from  this  work  than  its  merit,  in  our  estimation, 
demands ;  and  we  cannot  help  conceiving  that  our  readers 
will  be  more  satisfied  with  us,  if  we  extend  this  privilege 
of  criticism  a  little  further  than  we  have  yet  done,  than 
they  woidd  be  by  our  resuming  an  analysis  which  can,  at 
all  events,  convey  but  transient  and  uncertain  impressions 
of  the  real  nature  of  an  historical  work.  Without  further 
preface,  we  shall  proceed  to  quote  largely  from  the  57th 
chapter  (the  first  in  the  eighth  volume),  which,  containing 
a  general  retrospective  view  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
will,  in  great  measure,  answer  both  purposes. 

«* 

'  This  retrospective  survey  of  the  age  we  have  now  passed 
over,  is  not  calculated  to  afford  us  entire  satisfaction.  Great 
actions  have  been  accomplished  within  it ;  great  characters  have 
presented  themselves  upon  its  stage ;  great  virtues,  great  alterations, 
and  great  crimes ;  above  all,  a  great  development  of  the  human 
understanding,  have,  by  turns,  engaged  our  attention ;  but  we 
cannot  discover  any  single  and  prevailing  sentiment,  that  fills 
and  animates  the  minds  of  all ;  we  do  not  find  that  the  revolu- 
tions of  states,  or  the  passions  of  individuals,  point  to  any  one 
leading  object ;  aud  this  age,  perhaps  the  most  fertile,  for  Italy, 
in  great  writers,  in  profound  thinkers,  and  superior  men,  has  no 
determined  character  of  its  own.  The  personages  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  with  their  energy  of  freedom,  and  their 
ardent  desire  of  power  and  of  glory,  present  a  very  different 
picture  to  our  memories.  The  history  of  every  city  was  there 
almost  the  same;  the  life  of  every  citizen  resembted  that  of  his 
fellow,  not  in  a  similar  state  of  repose,  but  in  an  activity  of  the 
.same  nature ;  all  pressed  forward  with  energy  to  the  same  end ; 
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all  advanced  rapidly  Upon  the*  same  career;  and  the  whole 
nation  had  a  great  character,  not  because  then  -we  re-Many  £reat 
individuals  anions;  her  citizens,  but  becatisr  evrry'  individual, 
down  to  the  obscurest  -citizen/  had  received  -from  nature  an 
ample  portion., 

■  In  the  14th  century,  some  prominent  eKaraeters  stand  much 
more  detached  from  the  mass  of  humanity,;  they  draw' attention 
towards  themselves  ;  tlrcy  command  it  by  their  splendid  actions, 
their  talents,  or  their  tcrunes ;  but  the  nation  .to  which  they  be* 
long  remains  all  the  time  stationary;  and,  while  they,  like 
wandering  stars',  shine  with  a  brilliant  and  ..  irregular  light,  the 
people,  whom  they  ought  to  guide,  lose  themselves  in  the  mazes 
of  .politics.;  sometimes  advancing,-  6omet4H*es-reee4ing;  some 
tending  to  liberty,  others  to  despotism;  immorality  and  reli- 
gion, superstition  and  philosophy,  courage  and  cowardice;  al- 
ternately prevail,  and,  after  the  revolution  of  a  whole  century, 
we  firid  ourselves  unable  to  decide  whether  society  lias,  in  any 
sense,  made  the  smallest  progress. 

'The  first  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Itatjai  longs  to 

the  fourteenth  century;  it  was,  mSoW  sort,  born'  with  it:  the 
immortal  poem  of  Dante  is'datea  from  the* 'first  year  of  the 
century;  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  'belong  to  it  altogether;  and 
other  estimable  poets  who  still  possess  a  distinguished  rank1,  al- 
though interior  to  those  we  have  meiYtioiied.* -  Nevertheless, 
the, new  school  suddenly  Hoses  all  it>>. fertility ;  Italian-1  literature 
\p  arrested  on  its  prdgress ;  /the  powers  of  invention  seem  to 
forsake  it ;  imagination  is  curbed,  by.  the  shackles  of  erudition  ; 
tiresome  copyists'  'supply  t}ic  place,  ■of -ftoeis;  they  product-  no. 
longer  any  tiling  but  sonnets,-  Canzoni,  and  cold  allegories 
imitated  from  the  Trioitfi  of  Petrarch ;  inspiration  is  frozen  by 
the  stiffness  of  metrical  rules;  sentiment  refuses  to  confine  itself 
within  the  narrow  walls  by  which  they  would  circumscribVi  it; 
the  cultivation  of  epic  and  dramatic  poetry'  is  forsaken;  a"nd  the 
essayists  of  lyrical  verse  contribute  to  it  neither  imagination,  nor 
enthusiasm,  nor  sensibility.  The  Italian  riiuses  ntla^r/ become 
silent  altogether ;  and,  at  the  end  of  'the  -century,'  'there  floes  not 
remain  a  single  genius  to  do  honour  to  its  native  tongue  ;  while 
that  tongue,  already  drained  and  corrupted,  is  doomed  to  slum- 
ber yet  another  hundred  years  before  it  is  awakened'  to  be  em- 
ployed on  new  occasions. 

'•  Antiquity  had  been  laid  open;  and,  in  their  hbly.  reverence 
for  her,  men  would  have  had  her  occupy  the  'plaice  "df  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  study  of  the  dead  languages  suspended  all  at 
once  the  vital  functions  of  a  people  so  ready  to  jeceive  the  im- 
1 ;    ■■  ■  -  - : ! ! L *h _JJ 

•  Especially,  Boson  de  Gubbio,  Francesco  de  .  Barberino,  Bejnuccio 
Salimbeni,  Bindo  #6niehv  Fazio  degl'  Uberti,  Marco  Barbato,  Giovanni 
Barili,  Sehwqeio  del, 'Bene)  Lancilotto  Anguiscola,  Zenorve  Zenoni',  aiut 
Franco  Sacchetti. 
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prossions  of  novelty.  It  was  in  repeating  the  sounds  of  past 
ages,  in  placing  themselves  by  the  side  of  the  dead,  that  they 
sought  to  acquire  glory  ;  as  if  inspiration  could  ever  animate 
a  language  which  has  never  reverberated  eVen  to  the  bottom  of 
the  heart  in  the  intimacy  of  domestic  relations  ;'W' language  in 
which  the  son  has  not  heard  his  mother,  nor  the  lover  his 
mistress;  a  language  which  excites  no  popular  emotion,  and  is 
incapable  of  agitating  or  influencing  the  multitude.  Men  of 
distinguished  genius  learned  to  think,  to  feel,  to  'speak,  like 
Cicero,  or  Livy,  or  Virgil.  They  succeeded  in  appearing  like 
shadows,  of  which  antiquity  was  the  substance.  But  the  present 
was  but  the  image  of  that  time  past,  which  they  desired  to  re- 
call; and  this  reflected  state  of  existence,  devoid' of  spontaneous 
motion,  possessed  all  the  melancholy  coldness  of  the  death  which 
it  imitated.1 

'  This  zeal  for  erudition  produced  at  least  the  advantage  of 
having  collected  together  the  rich  monuments  of  antiquity 
which  had  been  too  much  neglected.  The  art  of  manufactur- 
ing paper,  which  seems  to  have  been  invented1  at  Fabriano,  in 
the  march  of  Ancona,  about  tlie  end  of  the  preceding  century, 
introduced  the  facility  of  multiplying  copies  "of  the  most  precious 
manuscripts  ;  king  Robert  of  Naples,  the  Marquis>of  Este,  John 
Galeas,  Duke  of  Milan,  Louis  Gqnzagay  Pandolph  Malatesta,  and 
many  other  sovereigns,  collected  books  at  a  great  expence,  and 
accommodated  the  learned  with  the  use.  of  their  valuable  libra- 
ries. Private  men  imitated  this  princely  magnificence,  and  Italy 
was  soon  the  richest  in  libraries  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

*  The  exagerated  and  pedantic  rage  for  erudition  could  not 
be  on  the  whole  of  advantage  to  literature ;  but  to  the  progress 
of  particular  studies  this  ardour  was  perhaps  essential ;  and  the 
Italians  sustained,  throughout  this  century,  the  glory  of  their 
universities  by  the  learned  labours  of  their  theologiansf, 
canonists},  and  civilians||.  There  was  a  time  at  which  the  name* 
of  Giovanni  d'Andrea,  Bartolus,  and  Baldus,  were  thought 
doomed  to  an  eternal  celebrity;  but  erudition  gives  only  a 
borrowed  glory,  a  passing  lustre ;  genius,  and  not  the  immensity 

*  The  most  celebrated  Latin  poets,  after  Petrarch  and  Zenobio  de  Strata, 
are,  Albertinus  Mussatus,  Ferretus  Vicentinus,  Convennole  de  Prato,  An- 
dreas Mantuanus,  Franc.  Landinus,  Jacopo  Allegretti,  and  Coluccio  Salutati. 
Among  the  prose  writers,  we  shall  recall,  above  others,  the  names  of  the 
historians  whom  we  have  employed.  At  the  end  of  the  century,  appeared 
Leonardo  Bruno,  called  Aretine  •  Poggio  Bracciolini,  and  Coluccio  Salutati, 
far  superior,  as  writers  of  Latin,  to  anjr  of  their  predecessors. 

f  Robert  de  Bardi,  Denis  de  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  William  of  Cremona, 
Ugolino  Malabranea,  Bonaventura  Peraga,  Luigi  Marsigli,  &c 

\  Guido  de  Balso,  Giov.  d'Andrea,  Giov.  Calderini,  Paolo  de  Liazari, 
Giov.  de  Legnano,  Pietro  d'Ancarano,  Lapo  de  Castiglionchio,  Francesco 
Tabarella,  &c. 

||  Cino  da  Pistoja,  Bartolo  da  Sasso  Ferrato,  Nicolo  Spinelli,  Andrea 
i'Jserma,  Baldo,  Gian  Pietro  Ferrari,  Ricardo  de  Saliccto,  <Sa\ 
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•f  knowledge,   is  that   which   can   alone  warrant  to  man  his 
triumph  over  time.' 

M.  Sismondi  is  ready  on  other  occasions  to  raise  the 
question,  whether  genius  has  not  suffered  more  than  it  has 
gained,  by  the  revival  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature. 
After  allowing  to  Boccaccio  and  the  revivors  of  the  four- 
teenth century  the  tribute  of  gratitude  which  is  so  justly 
due  to  them,  for  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  noblest  speci- 
mens of  human  genius  that  the  world  has  ever  produced, 
and  kindling  the  enthusiasm  which  was  afterwards  carried 
to  a  pitch  so  fatal  to  the  original  powers  of  mind  and 
imagination,  he  finds  occasion  to  introduce  an  extremely 
picturesque  comparison  between  the  countries  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  then  proceeds  in  the  follow- 
ing words.     (Tom.  VI.  p.  173.) 

'  At  the  period  when  the  study  of  Greek  literature  wal 
transported  to  Italy,  and  when  models,  approaching  to  perfec- 
tion, were  offered  to  the  imitation  of  orators,  poets,  philoso- 
phers, and  artists,  the  resemblance  between  Greece  and  Italy 
was  much  more  complete,  even  than  it  is  in  our  days.  An 
almost  absolute  parity  of  government,  manners,  and  habits, 
seemed  to  have  marked  out  one  of  these  people  to  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  other.  Nevertheless,  the  literature  and  the 
arts  of  Greece  still  languished  for  some  time  after  their  intro- 
duction into  Italy.  The  imitation  of  the  happiest  models  seem- 
ed rather  to  freeze  than  to  animate  genius.  There  is  no  impufse 
for  those  who  aim  at  nothing  higher  than  copying  from  others  ; 
the  pedantry  of  erudition,  the  study  of  dead  languages  which 
they  in  vain  endeavoured  to  revive,  and  the  servile  instructions 
of  schools,  gave,  for  a  long  time,  a  false  direction  to  the  na- 
tional spirit. 

1  The  end  of  the  fourteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth, centuries,  produced  Latin  authors  only.  Many  of  them, 
undoubtedly,  attained  a  rare  degree  of  elegance,  but  they  had 
all  voluntarily  renounced  one  inestimably  advantage,  the  encou- 
ragement which  their  fellow  citizens  only  could  bestow  upon 
them.  When  the  whole  nation  is  endowed  with  imagination  and 
sensibility,  she  takes  an  iuterest  in  her  native  literature  which 
she  cannot  attach  to  a  foreign  language;  she  communicates  to  it 
her  own  character ;  she  co-operates  in  bringing  it  to  perfection 
by  her  criticisms  even  more  than  the  authors  themselves  by 
their  labours.  The  defects  with  which  Italian  literature  is  even 
now  reproached,  may  all  be  explained  by  the  first  false  step, 
the  having  abandoned  her  native  language  in  an  age  which 
ought  to  have  been  the  most  errjrient  for  the  union  of  taste  and 
genius.  This  a<re,  that  which  iu/Iowed  Dante  and  Petrarch,  was 
utterly  lost  to  the  interest  of  letters ;  pedantry  deprived  it  of  all 
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its  vigour,  and  all  its  monuments  remain  buried  in  a  foreign 
language.  It  was  more  than  41  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Petrarch,  that  two  poems*  appeared  in  the  Italian  language 
which  are  still  regarded  as  classical ;  although  both  are  written 
in  a  style  of  semi-burlesque,  from  the  notion  that  the  language 
itself  was  unworthy  of  a  serious  subject.  When,  at  a  yet  later 
period,  the  language  was  again  employed  by  poets  of  a  more 
exalted  talent,  the  nation  which  was  to  encourage  them  had  lost 
all  its  pride,  and  all  its  consequence,  and,  above  all,  those  pro- 
found sentiments,  which  make  poetry  harmonize  with  the  soul 
as  well  as  with  the  imagination,  qui  font  concevoir  le  devoue- 
menty  qui  cammuniquent  I'enthousiasme,  et  qui  conservent  une 
teinte  mdancolique  aux  tableaux  Icsp^is  animks.* 

Another,  and  a  no  less  important  consequence  which  M. 
Sismondi  discovers  to  have  resulted  from  this  ardent  zeal 
for  antiquity,  is  its  tendency  to  promote  ideas  of  political 
servitude  and  subjection  rather  than  those  of  liberty  and 
patriotism.  He  notices,  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance, 
the  increase  of  weight  in  the  scale  of  popular  opinion 
which  the  imperial  power  acquired  during  the  age  of  which 
we  are  now  treating,  although  its  real  imbecility  and  in- 
significance were  then  at  their  lowest  ebb.  The  long  in- 
terregnum which  ensued  upon  the  extinction  of  the  house 
of  Swahia  had  almost  annihilated  every  portion  of  dignity 
and  respect,  which  was  attached  to  the  imperial  title  be- 
yond the  Alps ;  and  the  subsequent  elevation  of  princes, 
so  poor  and  feeble  in  comparison  with  the  great  hereditary 
sovereigns  of  the  Germanic  body  as  those  of  the  houses  of 
Hapsburg  and  Luxemburg,  was  not  at  all  calculated  to 
restore  those  sentiments  upon  which  the  real  strength  of 
monarchs  depends.  Perhaps  the  slender  bonds  which  yet 
held  together  the  empire  of  the  west  might  have  been  then 
dissolved  for  ever,  but  for  the  opposite  direction  of  popular 
opinion  in  that  very  nation  which,  only  a  century  before, 
had  successfully  exerted  its  infant  strength  against  the  full 
plenitude  of  the  imperial  power.     (See  Tom.  IV.  p.  299.) 

'This  sentiment  of  right  and  of  duty  becomes  particularly  re- 
markable, when  it  applies  itself  to" an  elective  sovereign,  elected 
by  a  foreign  people,  and  the  nation  which  conceives  itself  to  be 
bound  to  him  is  at  the  same  time  a  free  nation,  and  accustomed 
to  republican  ideas  and  manners.  A  public  opinion  so  contrary 
to  the  natural  passions  of  men,  was  the  work  of  the  learned, 
and  above  all  of  the  civilians.     The  study  of  antiquity,  which 


*  The  Morgante  of  Pulci,  and  the  Orlando  Innainorato  of  Boyardo.. 
fcotfa  composed  about  the  year  1430. 
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had  been  resumed  with  the  most  lively  ardour  in  the  thirteentk 
century,  had  not  produced,  as  it  seems  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, a  greater  generosity  of  sentiment,  more  elevation  of  soul, 
or  a  more  intimate  love  for  liberty.  Greece  was  little  known, 
and  of  Rome  many  more  imperial  than  republican  monuments 
survived.  All  the  Latin  poets  are  soiled  by  the  contemptible 
flatteries  which,  they  have  lavished  on  the  emperors ;  the  histo- 
riajis,  although  more  proud,  and  more  independent,  had  never- 
theless rendered  homage  to  the  Caesars  under  whom  they  wrote; 
the  philosophers  had  formed  themselves  only  in  the  school  of 
misfortune  and  tyranny ;  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  full 
of  the  remembrance  of  recent  liberty,  had  not,  in  the  middle 
ages,  been  elevated  by  the  judgment  of  criticism  to  a  rank 
above  all  comparison  with  the  rest  of  Latin  literature.  The 
learned  men  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  con- 
ceived Boetius,  and  Symmachus,  and  Cassiodorus,  to  be  equally 
worthy,  as  models  for  imitation,  with  Livy  and  Cicero ;  and 
antiquity,  which  now  conveys  to  us  the  ideas  of  afcn  exalted  free- 
dom, was  constantly  associated  in  the  imaginations  of  our  an- 
cestors with  its  state  of  servitude  under  the  empire  of  the 
Ca:sars. 

'  -But  the  civilians  contributed,  even  more  than  the  literati, 
towards  subjecting  tiic  public  opinion:  of  the  thirteenth  century 
to  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  imperial  courts  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople.  Never  had  the  study  of  jurisprudence  been 
more  universally  cultivated  ;  never  had  it  led  more  directly  and 
surely  to  the  attainment  of  honour  and  riches.  In  studying  the 
positive  ordinances  of  Justinian,  the  lawyers  had,  by  little  and 
little,  renounced  the  authority  of  their  own  understandings; 
they  never  inquired  into  the  demands  of  justice,  but  only  into 
the  decrees  of  the  emperors.  We  may  see  in  the  works  of 
Bartolus  and  Baldus,  the  immense  labour,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  profound  servility  of  the  legists.  Becoming  bigotted  in  fa- 
vour of  the  book  which  had  cost  them  so  much  trouble,  even 
on  account  of- the  trouble  which  it  had  cost  them,  they  mani- 
fested for  the  code  and  the  pandects  a  respect  which  bordered 
on  adoration ;  and  they  contemplated  in  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
and  almost  extinguished  monarchy,  the  only  rule  of  public 
right,  of  the  right  of  nations  as  well  as  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisprudence/ 

That  all  the  loftier  powers  of  genius  and  imagination 
flourish  and  decay  with*  the  growth  and  declension  of  pub- 
lic liberty,  is  a  doctrine  so  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  a 
free  and  generous  people,  that  when  we  are  told  how 
poets  and  philosophers  have  been  bred  up  to  perfection 
in  the  courts  and  under  the  protection  of  arbitrary  sove- 
reigns, we  are  apt  to  consider  it  as  unwelcome  inteUi- 
.gence,  wlfrich  we  have  no  power  to  refute,  and  which. 
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-nevertheless,  afilicts  us  by  its  discordance  from  a  system 
established,  as  we  fondly  imagined,  upon  the  most  inimut- 
ble  basis.  M.  Sismondi  has  undertaken  to  reconcile  the 
fact  with  the  principle,  at  least  in  the  history  of  Italian 
literature.1  But  his  reasoning  is  applicable,  we  believe,  on 
a  more  extended  scale, .  - : 

'  In  all  times,  in  all  countries,  .poets'  have  measured  their  ad- 
miration for  princes  by  the  extehslveliess  of  'their  munificence; 
and  they  have  not  been  ashamed  to  eternize  their  contemptible 
adulation  by  their  works,  any  more  than  to  receive  the  salary 
of  them.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to' be  astonished  that,  dur- 
ing this  aticP'the  following  century,  the  distinguished  poets  of 
Italy  were ;  almost  always  assembled  together  in  the  courts  of 
princes;  they  were  invited  to  them  at  a  great,  expencey  for  sove- 
reigns pay  mueli  better  than  republics  for  their  luxury  of  the 
understandinci  Ncviertheless,  poets'  could  only  be  produced 
so  long  as.  the  spirit  of  liberty  animated,  in  some  parts  at  least, 
the  sacred  land  o^<l-te(ly.|  So  long  as  other  men  were  agitating 
in  tfce  same  tang&age  'thfo'se  questions  which  decide  the  happi- 
ness and  glory  of  mankind.  When,  the  avenues  of,  thought  were 
closed, against  the  .Italians,  their  imagination  was  extinguished 
-V, master  cannot  make  his  election  among  the  fa- 
T  lii j  human  mind  and  say  to  his,  subjects,  "Cultivate 
your  'imagination,  but  not  your  understanding:  I  grant  you 
poetry,  but  I  interdict  philosophy ;  I  permit  physics,  but  morals 
are  forbidden  ;  I  leave  you  all  the  operative  sciences,  but  beware 
how  you  touch  upon  the  speculative."  All  barriers  must  be  re- 
moved from  human  intellect,  <or  it  must  be  abandoned  to  indo- 
lence and  apathy.  After  the  loss  of  liberty,  one  more-generation 
may  yet  busy  itself  in  seeking  the  shadow  of  glory  in  such  exer- 
cises of  the  understanding  as  a  despot  still  allows ;  a  second  ge- 
neration after  that  may  distinguish  itself  in  the  fine  arts,  which 
retain  a  symbol  of  thought,  without  expressing  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  alarm  the  tyrant;  but  the  embers  of  this  sacred  ilame 
will  never  keep  themselves  alive  for  an  entire  century  after 
liberty  in  no  more  ;  the  grand  end  of  existence  is  removed  from 
the  generations  of  men;  there  is  no  longer  a-tmotive  for  their 
efforts,  there  is  no  longer  any  glory,  when  it  is  the  favour  of  a 
prince  that  dispenses  it,  and  deals  it  out  between  his  lacquey* 
and  his  poets/     Vol.  IV.  p.  429. 

After  reading  the  above  passage,  we  thought  we  had 
seen  reason  enough  for  the  prohibition  of  M.  Sismondi's 
book,  at  Paris.  Such  language  cannot  be  \ery  agr^&bte 
either  to  Bonaparte  or  his  learned  institut« 

But,  however  lasting  and  powerful  we  may,  admit  the 
influence  of  learned  men  to  have  been  towards  the  extinc- 
tion, of  independent  and  republican  principles  among  \h» 
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people,  its  effect  upon  the  elevation  of  the  imperial  dignity 
was  but  transient :  and  its  general  consequences  are  more 
to  be  braced  in  tue  gradual  submission  of  free  states  to  the 
"will  of  a  powerful  citizen  or  of  the  tyrant  of  an  adja^* 
cent  district,  than  hi  any  actual  augmentation  of  the 
power  of  the  emperors  in  Italy.  The  names  of  Ro« 
dolph  of  Hapsburg,  and  of  his  son  Albert,  whose  su- 
perior talents  and  energies  found  sufficient  employment  in 
the  protection  and  enlargement  of  their  German  territories, 
were  hardly  heard  of  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  The 
first  emperor  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  Henry  the 
Seventh,  was  the  only  sovereign  during  the  fourteenth 
century  who  was  calculated  both  by  virtue  and  ability,  to 
avail  himself  of  the  literary  enthusiasm  of  the  age  to  its 

freatest  extent ;  and,  although  the  poorest  prince  in 
lurope,  such  was  the  influence  which  his  great  qualities 
obtained  for  him  over  the  minds  of  the  Italians,  that,  but 
for  his  premature  death,  he  would  probably  have  succeeded 
in  uniting  Italy  by  the  most  indissoluble  bonds  to  the  body 
of  the  Germanic  empire.  His  son  John,  of  Bohemia, 
though  so  ignorant  tnat  he  did  not  know  his  letters,  in- 
herited the  chivalrous  valour  and  spirit  of  enterprize 
which  distinguished  his  father;  but  his  inconstancy  ren- 
dered all  his  noble  qualities  inefficient,  and  besides  he 
wanted  the  authority  of  the  imperial  title.  Charles  the 
Fourth  sunk  considerably  lower  in  the  moral  scale. 

•  Timid,  selfish,  and  avaricious,  he  twice  traversed  Italy, 
more  like  a  merchant  than  a  monarch  ;  and  he  twice  submitted 
to  indignities  for  which  he  afterwards  sold  his  pardon,  on  the 
very  fields  where  his  ancestors  had  reaped  a  harvest  of  laurels. 
Yet  so  prevalent  at  that  time  was  the  habit  of  respect  for  the 
imperial  title,  that  he  experienced  instances  of  the  most  remark- 
able attachment  and  loyalty  from  the  very  cities  which  he  be- 
trayed to  satisfy  his  unworthy  passions.  Wenceslaus  completed 
the  descending  climax  of  degeneracy;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  notwithstanding  the  false  lustre  which  for  a 
time  had  been  shed  around  their  dignity,"'  the  power  of  the  em- 
perors was  as  much  a  nullity  as  it  had  been  at  the  commence- 
ment. 

■  The  papal  authority  had  dwindled  almost  to  nothing  within 
the  same  period.  Boniface  the  Eighth,  who  filled  the  chair  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  century,  was  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
and  by  no  means  the  least  able,  of  those  pontiffs,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  swayed  the  destinies  of  Christendom.  But  his  pride 
outran  even  his"  ambition,  and  his  violence  of  temper  exceeded 
all  the  bounds  of  reason  and  policy.  When  Albert  of  Austria, 
having  vanquished  and  slain  his  rival,   Adolph  of  Nassau,  as- 
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sumed  the  dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans,  Boniface,  not  only 
refund  to  acknowledge,  and  treated  him  as  a  traitor  and  a  rebel ; 
but,  putting  the  crown  on  his  own  head,  he  seized  a  sword,  and 
exclaimed,  "  II  is  I  that  am  Ciesar,  it  is  I  that  am  emperor,  it- 
is  I  that  will  defend  the  rights  of  the  empire."  When,  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  Lent  he  was  once  performing  that  august 
and  affecting  ceremony  of  the  Romish  church,  the  scatteiin. 
ashes  over  the  heads  of  the  proudest  nobles,  to  remind  them  of 
the  nothing  from  which  they  sprung  and  to  which  they  must 
return,  Porchetto  Spinola,  archbishop  of  Genoa,  drew  near  to 
him  in*  his  turn.  Boniface  threw  the  ashes  with  violence  into 
his  eyes',  crying,  "Gibelin!  Remember  that  thou  art  dust; 
and,  with  the  Gibelins,  thy  fellows,*  to  dust  thou  shall  return  r 
Vol.  IV.  p.  137,  138. 

Such  was  the  i  Servant  of  the  servants  of  God,'  who,  by 
reason  of  a  private  quarrel,  excommunicated  the  whole  of 
the  powerful  family  of  Colonna,  and  proceeded  from 
thence  to  the  scandalous  indecency  of  publishing  against 
them  a  crusade.  The  oppressed  and  exiled  nobles  fled  to 
the  court  of  Philip  le  Bel,  who,  although  Boniface  had 
l>een  the  most  zealous  fosterer  and  partizan  of  his  family 
interests  in  Italy,  had  already  begun  to  conceive  some 
grounds  of  dissatisfaction  and  jealousy  in  his  unbounded 
arrogance.  These  sparks  of  discord  were  soon  afterwards 
blown  into  a  flame  by  the  unguarded  incroachments  of  the 
Pope  on  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  Violence 
engendered  violence  ;  till  at  last  Philip  worked  himself  up 
to  the  resolution  of  taking  c  such  a  revenge  as  no  christian 
prince  had  yet  dared  to  think  bf  executing  against  the  chief 
of  Christendom.'  The  state  of  Italy  was  favourable  to  his 
intrigues,  and  the  banished  Colonnas  peculiarly  instrumen- 
tal to  their  success.  Boniface  was  surprised  at  Anagni  by 
a  small  French  force,  accompanied  by  the  partizans  of  the 
outlawed  family — his  palace  was  given  up  to  pillage,  and 
Sciarra  Colonna,  with  his  Italians,  forced  themselves  into 
his  presence.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  says  our  author, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  these  men  to  massacre  him ; 

*  but  this  old  man,  whom  his  great  age  of  ninety-six  years  would 
alone  have  rendered  venerable,  and  who  had  clad  himself  in  his 
pontifical  robes,  and  was  on  his  knees  praying  before  the  altar, 
at  the  approach  of  his  enemies,  struck  the  assassins,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  with  an  insurmountable  awe/ 

None  dared  to  lift  a  hand  against  him.  The  plunder 
continued  for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  people  of 
Anagni  rose  against  the  French,  drove  them  out  of  the 

Afv.  Vol.  22-  L  i 
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town,  and  liberated  their  prisoner,  whom  the  indignities 
offered  to  him  had  already  reduced  to  a  state  of  desperate 
insanity.  He  returned  to  Rome,  and  threw  himself  on 
the  protection  of  the  Orsini,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the 
detested  Colonnas.  But  here  he  soon  found,  or  thought 
himself  no  less  a  prisoner  than  at  Anagni.  Making  an  in- 
effectual struggle  to  free  himself  from  this  new  bondage, 
he  was  met  by  the  two  cardinals  Orsini,  who  forced  him  to 
return  to  his  apartment. 

'  Here,  the  old  man,  mad  with  rage,  Mas  left  alone  with  Giovanni 
Campano,  one  \vho  had  proved  himself  faithful  when  in  his  most 
Operate  circumstances.  This  ancient  servant  exhorted  him  to 
support  his  afflictions  with  constancy,  and  trust  to  the  consoler  of 
the  miserable  to  remedy  them ;  but  Boniface  answered  not  a 
word;  his  fcvt-s  v. ere  Haggard;  his  mouth  was  covered  with 
foam:  the  gnashing  of  his  teeth  was  audible;  and  he  refused  all 
manner  of  sustenance.  His  phrensy  seemed  to  increase  as  the 
night  drew  on  ;  and  he  never  closed  his  eyes.  At  last,  when  he 
appeared  quite  exhausted  by  the  excess  of  his  sufferings,  he 
gave  orders  to  his  domestics  to  leave  him,  and  bolted  his  door. 
And  when,  after  long  waiting,  the  servants  at  last  broke  it  open, 
they  discovered  him  stretched  on  his  bed,  cold  and  stiff.  The 
stick  which  he  had  in  his  hand  was  gnawed  and  covered  with 
foam  :  and  he  appeared  to  have  dashed  his  head  violently  against 
the  wall,  for  his  white  hairs  were  defiled  with  his  own  blood. 
It  is  probable  that  he  afterwards  threw  himself  back  on  his  bed 
and  stifled  himself  by  heaping  the  bed  clothes  over  him.'  Tom, 
IV.  p.  149. 

In  the  Inferno  of  Dante  the  demons  are  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  this  wretched  pontiff,  whose  crime  was 
the  fraudulent  and  destructive  measures  which  he  pursued 
for  tlje  attainment  of  the  papal  dignity.  But  Hugh  Capet, 
in  the  Purgatorio,  reciting  the  crimes  of  his  ambitious  and 
lawless  race,  is  made  to  dwell  with  strong  expressions  of 
indignation  on  the  impious  -seizure  of  the  vicar  of  Christ 
at  Anagni.  No  event  appears  to  have  excited  at  the  mo- 
ment greater  astonishment  and  horror  than  this.  But  as 
soon  as  those  impressions  wore  off,  the  consequences  were 
incalculably  ruinous  to  that  great  power  which  had  hi- 
therto supported  itself  only  on  the  opinion  of  mankind. 
The  abject  subserviency  of  Clement  the  Fifth  to  the  king 
of  France,  and  the  consequent  removal  of  the  papal  court 
to  Avignon,  completed  the  work  of.  degradation;  and, 
while  The  holy  father  and  his  cardinals  abandoned  them- 
selves to  all  manner  of  sensual  indulgences  in  a  foreign 
country^  the  ecclesiastical  states  in  Italy  became  the  thea- 
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tre  of  continual  revolutions,  sometimes  felling  into  a  pre- 
carious and  stormy  independence,  hut  more  frequently 
yielding  to  some  enterprising  usurper  more  worthv  of  their 
homage  than  the  indolent  and  effeminate  authority  which 
they  renounced. 

The  history  of  Rome  itself  during  this  tempestuous  pe- 
riod, affords  very  little  gratification  or  improvement  to 
posterity.  The  rise  and  fall  of  that  most  extraordinary 
personage,  Nicholas,  or  Colas,  de  Rienzo  affords  almost 
a  solitary  exception  to  the  remark,  and  that  not  so  much 
in  itself  as  in  the  illustration  which  it  presents,  of  the  man- 
ners and  character  of  the  age*.  Without  any  talents  for 
government,  without  grandeur  of  mind,  extended  views, 
or  personal  courage,  unsupported  either  by  the  advantages 
of  birth  or  wealth,  or  the  accidental  purposes  of  a  faction, 
this  obscure  demagogue  attained  the  sovereignty  of  a  city 
which  had  not  yet  forgotten  its  claims  to  universal  empire, 
by  means  only  of  great  natural  eloquence,  aided  by  a  know- 
ledge of  ancient  history  and  languages,  and  that,ardent. 
enthusiasm  which  universally  accompanied  the  pursuit  of 
learning  at  the  era  of  its  revival.  Petrarch,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  laurel-crown  at  Rome,  only*  seven  years  before, 
and  whose  reputation  was  now  at  its  highest  point  through- 
out civilized  Europe,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  success  of  his  friend,  whose  project  was 
precisely  adapted  to  inflame  an  imagination  always  full  of 
the  impressions  of  ancient  grandeur,  produced  by  an  ex- 
clusive study  of  the  Latin  authors,  which  made  him  be- 
lieve 

1  That  there  were  no  sciences  but  those  which  they  bad  cul- 
tivated, do  other  greatness  than  that  of  their  nation.  He  had 
adopted  all  the  prejudices  of  ancient  Rome ;  to  hiin  she  was 
still  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  every  thing  that  was  not 
Roman  he  deemed  utterly  barbarous.' 

We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  any  particulars  of 
this  famous,  but  short-lived  revolution,  the  history  of 
which  is  well  known ;  but,  now  wre  have  mentioned  Pe- 
trarch, shall  present  them  with  our  author's  general  esti- 
mate both  of  his  personal  character  and  of  that  of  his 
works ;  because,  although  it  may  be  displeasing  to  some 
of  the  poet's  admirers,  and  excite  the  surprise  of  others 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  him  through  the  flat- 
tering medium  of  historians  and  critics,  who  are  usually 
more  apt  to  copy  from  each  other  than  to  judge  for  them- 
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selves,  we  are  to  a  great  degree  persuaded  of  its  justice 
and  truth. 

•  Petrarch  is,  by  his  coronation,  made  an  historical  charac- 
ter: he  was  raised  so  high  in  the  opinion  of  his  own  age,  that  we 
shall  see  him  hereafter  pronounce  his  oracles  in  politics  as  well 
as  in  literature,  become  the  judge  of  popes  and  emperors,  and 
acquire  the  often  extravagant  veneration  even  of  those  against 
whom  he  decides.  The  influence  of  so  much  glory  on  a  vain 
<and  self-sufficient  character  is  very  remarkable:  Petrarch,  in 
his  political  career,  never  ceased  to  be  a  troubadour :  all  the 
.tyrants  of  Italy,  in  flattering  his  self-love,  obtained  from  him 
in  return  the  tribute  of  the  basest  adulation.  Some  of  them 
even  engaged  him  in  actions  contrary  to  his  principles  ami  his 
duties,  as  a  Florentine  and  a  Guelph.  The  literary  merit  of 
Petrarch  is  not  incapable  of  being  attacked.  Many  critics  have 
censured  his  poetry  for  its  excessive  refinement,  its  perpetual 
affectation,  and  false  brilliancy;  many  have  remarked  In  his 
Latin  compositions,  that  a  disgusting  vanity  pervadesevery  page, 
and  that  amidst  the  author's  eternal  efforts  to  display  himself 
to  advantage,  they  know  not  where  to  look  for  his  real  senti- 
ments mid  his  real  principles ;  many,  moreover,  have  reproached 
him,  above  all  things,  with  perverting  the  taste  of  his  nation  and 
turning,  his  countrymen  aside  from  the  pursuit  of  the  truly 
beautiful,  to  follow  the  meteors  of  false  wit  and  affected  polite- 
ness. Yet  even  these  must  confess  that  Petrarch  possessed  a 
genius  which  they  are  perhaps  incapable  of  estimating;  for  no 
man  can  achieve  the  admiration  of  all  his  contemporaries,  and 
transmit  his  name  to  the  most  distant  nations,  and  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  of  his  posterity,  unless  he  has  compensated 
for  such  errors  by  a  real  grandeur  worthy  of  acquiring  glory 
so  extensive  and  so  durable/     Tom.  V.  p.  300. 

Romania,  and  the  other  states  of  the  church,  were  oc» 
cupied,  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  century,  by  an  un- 
interrupted warfare  between  the  papal  legates  and  the 
petty  sovereigns  who  erected  themselves  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power.  In  the  course  of  these  hostilities, 
the  thing  most  worthy  of  remark  is  the  perseverance  with 
which  they  were  pursued  by  the  several  successive  pontiffs^ 
notwithstanding  the  repetition  of  disgrace  and  disappoint- 
ments that  accompanied  them. 

'  The  wars  which  they  excited  in  Italy  were  eternal,  because 
they  could  never  be  effectually  vanquished,  and  could  never 
take  effectual  measures  to  secure  the  victory.  Other  sovereigns 
seek  peace  after  some  overthrows,  either  because  they  tremble 
for  the  seat  of  then*  government  itself,  or  that  the  loss  of  part  of 
their  states  deprives  them  of  the  revenues  necessary  for  the  sup- 
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port  of  their  armies.  But  the  Pope,  in  carrying  on  war,  drew 
his  revenues  from  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  the  discomfi- 
tures which  he  experienced  furnished  him  with  pretexts  for  the 
imposition  of  new  tenths  or  new  contributions  upon  the  clergy. 
The  treasures  which  he  gathered  from  all  Europe  were  paith 
squandered  by  the  prodigality  of  his  court ;  his  generals;  left 
without  money,  lost  all  at  once  every  advantage  they  had  ac- 
quired. Even  vyhen  they  might  have  brought  the  war  to  a  ter- 
mination, they  rekindled  its  flame  on  purpose  that  new  subsidies 
from  the  clergy  might  furnish  them  with  new  opportunities  for 
enriching  themselves/     VIII.  14. 

Some  great  and  able  characters  are  to  be  found  among 
those  who  were  entrusted  from  time  to  time  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  papal  forces  during  this  long  and  sanguinary 
contest.  Two  legates,  Bertrand  du  Poyet,  a  Frenchman  ; 
•and  Giles  d'Albernoz,  a  native  of  Arragon,  at  the  distance 
of  twenty-five  years  from  each  other,  succeeded  in  reduc- 
ing the  whole  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  under  the  dominion 
of  their  masters.  But  the  conquests  of  these  legates  were 
soon  lost  c  by  the  incapacity  of  their  successors,  or  the  un- 
seasonable avarice  of  their  court ;'  and  in  like  manner, 
whenever  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  experienced  an  hour  of 
triumph,  all  its  advantages  were  immediately  sacrificed  to 
the  inconstancy  of  the  people,  or  borne  away  from  them 
by  new  usurpers. 

The  grand  schism,  which  commenced  in  the  year  1378, 
changed  the  nature  of  the  war.  One  of  the  contending 
pontiffs  then  resided  in  Italy  among  his  subjects,  from 
whom  his  predecessors  had  always  lived  at  a  distance.  But 
this  situation  was  even  pre  j  udicial  to  his  personal  conse- 
quence and  power:  for,  being  compelled  to  limit  his 
sphere  of  action,  and  deprived  of  the  great  pecuniary  re- 
sources which  were  denied  to  the  papal  power  from  the 
rest  of  Europe,  he  was  the  prisoner  of  those  whom  he  no- 
minally governed;  and  if,  at  this  period,  the  cities  had 
been  firmly  united  in  a  league  for  the  recovery  of  their  li- 
berties, there  is  no  doubt  that  they  might  easily  have  ef- 
fected it,  and  annihilated  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter.  But,  such  was  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  people,  all  the  advantages  which  they 
might  have  possessed  themselves  of  were  secured  to  then- 
exclusion  by  a  few  powerful  families ;  and,  at  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  Boniface  the  Ninth  was  an  insigni- 
ficant puppet  without  power  or  consequence,  nominally 
reigning  over  the  church  under  the  protection  of  the  sove- 
reign house  of  the  Malatesti  of  Rimiui. 
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The  family  which  we  have  just  mentioned  was  the  only 
sovereign  family  (except  that  of  Pollenta  at  Ravenna, 
which  had  been  preserved  by  its  want  of  ambition  and 
talent),  which,  at  the  close  of  this  century,  survived  the 
revolutions  of  Romania.  Its  possessions  were  never  con- 
siderable in  extent,  nor  very  rich,  nor  very  populous; 
but  its  reputation  was  exceedingly  high,  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  men  distinguished  for  their  valour 
and  for  their  rare  talents,  both  in  war  and  peace,  to  which 
it  had  given  birth. 

'  They  did  not,  it  is  true,  escape  the  contagion  of  falsehood 
and  perfidy,  the  customary  vices  of  petty  tyrants,  of  which  the 
public  voice  most  particularly  accused  the  inhabitants  of  Ro- 
mania. But,  if  they  resembled  in  some  respeets  the  other  lords 
of  Italy,  they  also  possessed  virtues  far  superior  to  theirs ;  they 
exalted  their  reputation  above  that  of  all  the  princes  of  their 
country,  and  they  prepared  themselves  for  becoming,  in  the  en- 
suing century,  the  protectors  of  the  arts  and  sciences/ 

The  crown  of  Naples  presents  a  spectacle  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  papal  power  during  the  same  period.  At 
the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  house  of  An- 
jou  was  so  distinguished  for  its  riches,  its  talents,  and  its 
ambition,  that  it  would  have  been  natural  to  predict  the* 
subjugation  of  all  Italy  to  its  alarming  power.  At  its 
close,  the  crown  was  still  worn  by  the  descendants  of  those 
princes;  but 

*  their  sovereignty  had  no  longer  any  weight  in  the  political  ba- 
l.ii;;  e  ;  it  <ppo:>ed  no  resistance  to  any  invading  enemy  ;  and  the 
most  beautiful  provinces  of  Europe  were  only  an  arena  upon 
which  ali  the  ambitious  and  llie  adventurous  disputed  with  each 
other  the  spoils  of  the  people/ 

The  degeneracy  of  the  rulers  was  the  cause  of  this  me- 
lancholy change  in  Naples,  as  well  as  in  the  German  em- 
pire ;  and  the  descending  scale  of  merit,  and  talent,  from 
Charles  to  Robert,  and  from  him  to  the  voluptuous  Joan, 
his  ijrand-daughter,  resembles  very  closely  that  which  we 
have  already  remarked  between  the  princes  of  the  imperial 
house  of  Luxembourg. 

We  shall  not  pursue  this  rapid  sketch  of  events  into  the 
different  states  of  Lornbardy,  before  we  have  presented 
our  readers  with  some  reflections  of  the  author,  on  the 
peculiar  kind  of  interest  which  attaches  itself  to  the  his- 
tory of  a  country  split  and  divided  into  so  many  petty 
principalities,    and    agitated  by  so  many  comparatively 
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trifling  and  insignificant  interests  as  Italy,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  which  we  are  treating. 

'  When  we  fix  our  eyes  for  the  first  time  on  this  portion  of 
history,  we  are  struck  as  if  by  the  appearance  of  an  ant's  nest 
recently  disturbed.     All  the  individuals  are  animated  by  a  con- 
stant and   rapid   movemeut;  unknown   passions   agitate  them; 
they  press  upon  each  other;  they  cross  each  other;  they  em- 
barrass and  tight  one  another ;  the  eye  cannot  follow  them  or 
distinguish  one  from  the  rest  of  them.     Nevertheless,  the  parti- 
cular and  detached  history  of  every  separate  town  in  Italy  fixes 
names  upon  each  of  these  personages ;  reveals  to  us  the  secret 
of  every  individual  character,  and   the  motive  which  makes  it 
act;    developes    generous   passions,  profound   sentiments,  and 
elevated  projects,  in  every  single  groupe  which  our  first  glance 
had  considered  as  so  contemptible.     The  more  we  study  it,  the 
more  we  assure  ourselves,  that  in  politics  there   is  no  relative 
greatness ,  and  that  wherever  liberty  and  power  are  the  objects 
of  contest,  whether  in  a  village,  or  in  the  empire  of  the  world, 
the  interests  of  men  are  always  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  the  most 
exalted  and  noble  that  the  human  heart  is  capable  of  admitting ; 
talents  are  the  same  also  ;  and  the  study  of  man  is  equally  com- 
plete.    This  universal  bustle,  this  vivacity  of  the  passions,  this 
individual  importance,  have  made  the  history  of  Italy  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  instruction  for  the  learned.     Not  a  city  but 
boasts  at  least  three  or  four  historians,  often  more ;  and  each  of 
these  historians  furnishes  an  interest  so  much  the  more  power- 
ful as  he  is  more  voluminous  and  writes  more  in  detail.     The 
collection   of  writers    of  the   middle  ages    alone,    that  is,  of 
those  anterior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  the  historians 
of  sixty-eight  towns  or  regions.     Many  supplements  have  since 
been  added  to  this  collection,  but  they  have  not  yet  added  to  it 
the  much  more  voluminous  historians  of  the  three  last  centuries. 
The  historical  bibliography  of  the  pontifical  state  contains   in 
one  large  quarto  volume,  the  names  only  of  the  historians  of 
sixty-one  cities  still  existing  in  the  states  of  the  church,  and  of 
sixteen  now  destroyed/    Tom.  IV.  p.  210. 

Our  historian  goes  on  to  acquaint  us,  that  what  renders 
the  history  of  Lombardy  still  more  complicated  and  per- 
plexing is,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  most  of 
the  towns  were  not  only  governed  by  their  peculiar  lord  or 
tyrant,  (as,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Greeks,  the  Italians 
always  called  the  citizen  who  acquired  the  supreme  power 
over  his  fellows),  but  they  had  also  an  exiled  pretender  to 
the  sovereignty  who  was  constantly  employed  in  working 
means  to  displace  his  rival,  and,  having*  succeeded,  was 
liable  to  the  same  reverse,  from  the  same  cause,  at  any 
succeeding  period. 
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'  What  prevented  these  little  states  from  enjoying  the  repose 
which  a  monarchical  form  of  government  seems  to  ensure,  is 
that  this  form  was  not  yet  warranted  either  by  express  law  or 
by  public  opinion.  The  chief  of  the  state  was  as  yet,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  men,  no  more  than  the  depositary  of  a  power  con- 
tided  to  him  by  the  people  for  their  own  advantage  ;  as  soon  as 
he  abused  it  he  was  no  longer  seconded  by  any  system  of  passive 
obedience  which  could  shield  him  from  the  reproach  of  being 
an  usurper  and  a  tyrant ;  no  hereditary  right  was  recognized  or 
even  supposed  to  exist  in  the  ruling  family.  It  seems  as  if  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  establish  the  belief  of  such  a  right  in 
a  country  where  so  many  other  prerogatives  were  hereditary ; 
where  nobility  preserved,  even  in  spite  of  the  laws,  so  high  an 
influence ;  where  the  hereditary  transmission  of  fiefs  had  ac- 
customed men  to  the  hereditary  obedience  of  vassals.  It  would 
doubtless  have  been  happy  if  this  belief  had  established  itself; 
for  when  a  people  has  lost  without  redress  all  chance  of-  free- 
dom, the  repose  of  a  regular  monarchy  is  perhaps  the  only  good 
that  is  still  within  its  reach.  But  the  petty  monarchs  of  every 
town  were  themselves  the  cause  of  preventing  any  attribution 
of  their  power  to  hereditary  right,  because  that  right  would 
have  been  in  almost  every  instance  made  available  against  them- 
selves. Those  who  had  established  themselves  on  a  republican 
foundation,  had  done  so  to  the  prejudice  of  nobles  more  illus- 
trious and  more  ancient  than  themselves ;  those  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  other  lords,  had  rendered  no  account  of  their  right 
to  their  predecessors,  and -found  themselves  interested  in  deny- 
ing it.  They  culled  themselves  therefore  mandatories  of  the 
people ;  they  never  assumed  the  command  of  a  town,  not  even 
after  they  had  conquered  it  by  their  arms,  without  having  it 
mnlv  granted  to  them  either  by  the  ciders  or  by  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  appeared 
to  be  the  most  tractable 'for  one  year,  or  for  five  years,  or  for 
life,  with  a  fixed  salary  which  they  were  enabled  to  raise  out  of 
the  public  revenue.' — lb.  p.  212.  • 

During  the  course  of  this  century,  however,  the  political 
aspect  of  Lombardy  underwent  a  considerable  change  by 
the  union  of  many  cities  and  principalities  under  a  few 
ruling  families,  whose  talents  and  apibition  rendered  them 
superior  to  their  neighbours.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
period  now  under  contemplation,  Can  Grande  della  Scala, 
the  chief  of  a  family  which  had  governed  the  crty  of  Ve- 
rona ever  since  the  death  of  the  ferocious  Eccelin,  was 
summoned  in  consequence  of  his  high  reputation  for  mi- 
litary skill  and  valour  to  the  command  of  the  Gibelin 
league.  In  a  few  years,  Padua,  Vicenza,  and  Treviso, 
If  pre  axkled  to  his  hereditary  dominions ;  and;  dying  in  th© 
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flower  of  his  age,  when  in  riches  and  power  he  already 
surpassed  every  other  lord  in  Italy,  he  left  his  acquired 
territories  to  Mastino,  his  nephew,  his  equal  iu  talent- 
and  courage,  with  ambition  tar  greater,  and  a  conscience 
much  less  scrupulous  than  his  own.  Well  knowing  how 
to  avail  himself  of  every  favourable  circumstance,  this 
artful  and  enterprising  man  soon  made  enormous  strides 
towards  the  supreme  dominion  of  Italy.  Brescia,  Parma, 
Modena,  and  Lucca,  were  numl)ered  among  his  conquests, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  thing  would  long  have 
withheld  the  crown  which  appears  to  have  been  the  ul- 
timate object  of  his  ambition  from  his  vigorous  grasp,  if 
the  Florentine  republic  had  not  nobly  stepped  forward  in 
the  cause  of  public  liberty,  and  by  the  most  indefatigable 
and  disinterested  exertions  succeeded  at  length  in  com- 
bining against  him  a  league  so  formidable  as  to  crush  all 
his  projects,  and  repress  his  enormous  power  within  the 
limits  which  it  judged  compatible  with  the  common  wel- 
fare. After  his  death,  the  fortunes  of  his  house  rapidly 
declined ;  though  till  the  end  of  the  century  Verona  still 
continued  in  subjection  to  a  race  of  degenerate  princes 
bearing  the  name  of  La  Scala,  but  each  endeavouring  to 
exceed  the  last  in  corruption  of  manners  and  every  species 
of  crime  and  profligacy. 

After  the  fall  of  the  La  Scala,  the  princes  of  another  fa- 
mily aspired  to  the  same  tempting  object,  the  empire  of 
Italy,  with  still  greater  probability  of  success.  These 
were  the  Visconti,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as 
having  acquired  the  sole  and  uncontested  dominion  of  Mi- 
lan about  the  close  of  the  preceding  century.  Several 
chiefs  of  this  house  rendered  themselves  not  less  odious  by 
their  crimes  than  the  lords  of  Verona ;  *  but  they  preserved 
during  a  longer  period  all  the  talents  and  some  of  the  vir- 
tues which  aggrandize  or  which  sustain  a  monarchy.'  The 
three  first  successors  of  archbishop  Otho,  the  founder  of 
their  dynasty,  possessed  the  advantage  (inestimable  for 
princes)  of  an  education  in  the  school  of  adversity,  which 
not  only  fitted  them  fdr  great  and  glorious  enterprize,  but 
elevated  and  improved  their  moral  characters.  Azo  Vis- 
conti, the  third  of  these,  is  particularly  distinguished  in 
history,  not  only  by  the  cheap  and  common  praise  of  ex- 
tending his  hereditary  dominions  by  his  personal  valour, 
but  also  for  the  nobler  achievements  of  confirming  and 
strengthening  his  authority  by  the  arts  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  the  exercise  of  all  the  princely  virtues.  He 
iras  cut  short,  however,  in  the  middle  of  liis  career  -,  and 
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Iris  two  uncles  and  successors  c  did  not  deserve,  like  him, 
the  love  of  their  subjects,  although  they  united  the  same 
valour  to  the  same  talents.'  The  attempts  which  were 
made  by  Lucchino,  the  elder  of  these  two  princes,  upon 
the  liberties  of  Bologna,  appear  to  have  first  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  Florentines,  the  unwearied  and  ever 
watchful  guardians  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  towards  the 
vast  designs  of  ambition  which  the  family  from  this  time 
began  to  unfold.  This  Lucchino  was  one  of  the  princes 
of  his  time,  who,  by  flattering  the  vanity  of  Petrarch  made 
an  easy  purchase  of  that  poet's  loud  and  venal  adulation  ; 
yet  the  prominent  traits  of  his  character  were  distrust,  dis- 
simulation, perfidy,  and  cruelty.  He  possessed  great  ta- 
lents for  war,  and  he  was  praised  for  his  love  of  justice ; 
but,  as  our  author  excellently  well  observes, 

'  We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  reverence  of  a  just 
and  virtuous  man  for  fixed  and  immutable  regulations,  with  the 
inflexibility  of  a  despot,  jealous  of  his  authority,  who  preserves 
or  vindicates  the  order  of  things  which  he  himself  has  esta- 
blished/ 

This  is  a  distinction  which  should  be  more  constantly 
kept  in  mind  than  we  believe  it  is  by  the  readers  and 
writers  of  history  both  ancient  and  modern.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  is  precisely  such  another  lover  of  justice  as 
Lucchino  Visconti. 

The  archbishop  John  Visconti,  who  survived  his  brother 
Lucchino  five  years,  and  died  in  1354,  pushed  forward  the 
scheme  of  conquest  with  additional  vigour  and  constancy, 
and  was  perhaps  nearer  than  any  other  potentate  of  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  achievement  of  the  splendid 
project.  Genoa,  Bologna,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Lom- 
bardy,  submitted  by  degrees  either  to  his  arts  or  his 
arms;  but  * 

'  he  excited  the  distrust  of  his*  neighbours  by  his  dissimulation 
and  perfidy  rather  than  by  his  conquests ;  and  the  very  crimes 
by  which  he  expected  to  mount  to  the  summit  of  his  ambition, 
arrested  him  in  the  midst  of  his  victories,  and  raised  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  his  greatness/ 

He  wras  the  last  of  his  race  that  possessed  any  magna- 
nimity of  character ;  but  his  thirst  of  dominion  survived 
to  his  latest*descendants ;  and  the  house  of  Visconti  never 
abandoned  the  projects  of  its  first  rulers,  although  for 
the  attainment  of  them  it  substituted  the  weapons  of  in- 
trigue and  perfidy  to  those  of  force  arid  courage.    None 
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of  them,  after  Azo  Visconti,  appear  to  have  ever  turned 
tlxir  attention  towards  the  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  their  dominions  or  of  the  people  committed  to  their 
care.  On  the  contrary,  their  fruitful  territories  wore  ex- 
posed not  only  to  the  continual  devastations  of  war  and 
pillage,  but  to  the  merciless  exactions  of  those  who  ought 
to  have  protected  and  fostered  them;  l  Commerce  wai 
ruined,  manufactures  were  abandoned,  agriculture  itself 
Was  neglected,'  and  industry  perished  under  the  depr- 
ing  influence  of  war  and  taxation.  But  notwithstanding 
the  desolation  of  their  provinces,  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Visconti  were  enabled  by  their  successful  wars  to  keep 
their  treasury  well  tilled,  and  by  an  economical  and  even 
sordid  administration  of  their  own  finances  preserved  an 
ascendancy  in  wealth  which  proved  the  most  useful  and 
effectual  instrument  of  their  greatness.  During  the  time 
that  the  hereditary  states  were  divided  between  Barnabo 
and  Galeas,  the  successors  of  John  Visconti,  the  want  of 
union  between  those  princes,  as  well  as  the  extreme  timi- 
dity of  character  and  effeminacy  of  one  of  them,  obstructed 
any  considerable  augmentation  of  their  actual  power. 
But,  after  John  Galeas,  the  son  of  Galeas,  had  rendered 
himself  master  of  the  person  and  estates  of  his  uncle,  the 
times  of  the  archbishop  appeared  to  be  renewed,  and  Italy 
was  again  exposed  to  the  danger  of  total  subjection,  a 
danger  from  which  it  was  again  preserved  only  by  the 
constancy  and  courage  of  the  Florentines. 

The  character  of  this  disturber  of  the  peace  of  his 
country  is, drawn  in  a  lively  manner,  and  affords  a  just 
representation  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  genuine  Ita- 
lian tyrant. 

'  John  Galeas  possessed  a  courage  of  enterprise  which  con- 
trasted strangely  with  his  personal  effeminacy.  The  same  man 
who  never  shewed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  who  con- 
cealed himself  from  all  eyes  within  the  fortified  palace  of  Pavia, 
who  surrounded  himself  with  a  triple  guard  of  soldiers,  and 
yet  placed  himself  in  a  state  of  defence  even  against  them  in 
the  security  of  his  own  apartment,  as  if  he  was  sure  of  treason, 
this  very  man  never  hesitated  an  instant  in  forming  his  deter- 
minations; he  was  never  disturbed  by  danger,  nor  discouraged 
by  failure.  Superior  to  all  men  by  the  depth  of  his  policy,  in- 
capable of  remorse  for  crime  or  of  shame  for  perfidy,  he  everted 
all  his  vast  resources  towards  the  subjection  of  Ita'ly  ;  and  it*  he 
had  been  able  to  achieve  that  object,  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  he  would  have  encountered  few  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  extending  his  dominion  over  all  the  surrounding  nations. 
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But  tfie  liberties  of  Italy  were  once  more  saved  from  falling, 
because  in  the  career  of  his  ambition,  John  Galeas  had  to  con- 
tend against  the  virtue,  the  courage,  and  the  magnanimity  of 
the  Florentine  Republic,  and  against  the  implacable  hatred  of 
Francis  de  Carrara  whom  he  had  plundered/ — Tom.  vii.  p.  285. 

In  the  year  1395,  the  emperor  Winceslaus,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  sum  of  100,000  florins,  erected  the  domi- 
nions of  John  Galeas  into  a  duchy ;  and  it  is  singular 
enough  that  the  cities  comprised  within  the  ample  lief  were 
•  the  very  same  that,  200  years  before,  had  formed  by  their 
union  the  celebrated  league  of  Lombardy.  The  house  of 
Visconti  thus,  for  the  first  time,  acquired  an  hereditary 
title  to  the  dominions  which  it  had  so  long  enjoyed ;  but 
this  acquisition,  which  John  Galeas  celebrated  with  all 
the^  splendour  of  a  triumph,  proved  in  the  end  the  de- 
struction of  the  sovereignty  which  it  seemed  calculated  to 
confirm ;  since  it  gave  birth  to  those  fatal  pretensions  of 
the  house  of  Orleans  and  of  the  emperor  himself,  which 
neither  would  have  thought  of  advancing,  nor  could  have 
sustained  without  it.  But,  notwithstanding  the  abject 
state  of  subjection  to  which  the  once  free  people  of  Lom- 
bardy were  now  reduced,  we  read  in  the  history  €>f  the 
present  century  of  occasional  bursts  of  patriotism  and 
public  spirit,  which  form  a  striking  and  most  welcome  ex- 
ception to  the  dry  detail  of  conquest  and  tyranny.  The 
most  splendid  of  these  instances  is  the  insurrection  of 
Pavia  in  the  year  J '557,  at  the  exhortations  and  under  the 
guidance  of  father  Jacob  de  Bussolari,  a  name,  however 
little  known  to  the  readers  of  general  history,  which  de- 
serves to  be  classed  with  those  of  Cato,  Phocion,  and 
Hampden. 

We  shall  now  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  the  history  of 
the  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  during  the  14th  cen- 
tury, and  must  leave  to  another  opportunity  the  observa- 
tions which>we  shall  have  to  make  on  the  far  more  illus- 
trious and  interesting  annals  of  Florence,  as  well  as  on 
the    ;eneral  character  and  manners  of  the  age. 

'VVTien  the  emperor  Henry  the  Seventh  received  the 
iron  crown  during  his  progress  through  Lombardy  in  the 
year  1311, 

'  All  the  deputies  of  the  Italian  states/  says  the  Bishop  of  Bu- 
trinto  in  his  Iter  Italicum,  *  took  the  oath  of  fealty  except  the 
Genoese  and  Venetians;  and  these,  in  order  to  excuse  them- 
selves from  swearing,  said  a  great  many  things. which  I  do  not 
recollect,  except  that  they  were  the  very  quintessence  of  re- 
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flnement,  alleging  that  they  belonged  neither  to  the  church 
nor  to  the  empire,  neither, to  the  sea  nor  to  the  land;  and, 
therefore,  they  refused  to  swear.' 

In  this  simple  and  unvarnished  tale  of  a  cotemporary 
historian,  we  discover  the  principles  of  that  selfish  com- 
mercial vanity,  which,  at  this  early  period,  actuated  the 
two  maritime  powers  of  Italy,  and  which  continued  to 
distinguish  the  career  of  one  of  them  long  after  the  other 
had  sunk  into  a  state  of  comparative  insignificance  and 
absolute  subjection. 

Our  author  does  little  more  than  enlarge  upon  the  good 
bishop's  words,  when  he  says  sometime  afterwards, 

*  Amidst  the  whirlwind  of  Italian  politics,  the  republic  of  Ve- 
nice remained  always  a  stranger  to  the  events  which  were  taking 
place  on  every  side  around  her;  insulated  by  her  lagunes,  she 
seemed  hardly  to  belong  to  Italy;  she  took  no  part  in  the 
violent  factions  of  the  Guclphs  and  Gibelins,  which  bathed 
the  whole  country  in  blood,  even  to  the  coasts  of  those  very 
lagunes  .which  separated  her  from  it.  She  had  marked  her 
respect  for  the  imperial  power  by  sending  a  solemn  deputation 
to  Henry  VII. :  but  she  had  at  the  same  time  boldly  protested 
her  independence ;  and  she  had  partaken  neither  in.  the  con- 
quests nor  in  the  reverses  of  that  emperor. — Tom.  IV.  p.  349. 

In  1336,  when  the  generous  and  public  spirited  go- 
vernment of  Florence  was  moving  heaven  and  earth  tor 
the  purpose  of  exciting  an  effectual  opposition  to  the 
progress  of  Mastirio  della  Scala,  its  eyes  were  turned  to- 
wards Venice  as  the  only  power  in  Italy  which  elevated 
itself  above  the  little  party  interests  of  the  day,  and  might 
therefore  be  induced  to  concur  in  a  plan  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  general  freedom.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
proud  and  absolute  independence  of*  this  extraordinary 
state,  it  was  considered  as  attached  in  principle  to  the  im- 
perial party,  and  the  jealousies  of  commerce  had  already 
in  more  than  one  instance  interfered  to  strengthen  its  dis- 
like of  the  popular  interests  which  Florence  had  con- 
stantly supported.  At  length,  however,  the  unwary  am- 
bition of  la  Scala,  by  infringing  the  privileges  of  some 
towns  in  the  Marca  Trevisana  which  were  connected  by 
ties  of  humble  alliance  to  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic,  ef- 
fected the  purpose  which  the  eloquence  and  ability  of  the 
Florentine  deputies  might  else  have  failed  to  accomplish, 
and  the  republic  of  Venice  concluded  in  the  year  1336 
with  that  of  Florence  the  first  public  treaty  by  which  she 
was  ever  engaged  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
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the  Continent.  Although  the  war  in  which  she  was  thus 
embarked  proved  the  salvation  pf  those  liberties,  for  the 
sake  of  which  it  was  undertaken,  yet,  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  it,  Venice,  by  pursuing  her  own  indivi- 
dual objects,  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  magna- 
nimity of  her  principal  ally ;  and  she  at  length  concluded, 
in  pursuance  of  the  same  selfish  line  of  conduct,  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  the  enemy  which  Florence  was  com- 
pelled by  the  disorganized  state  of  her  finances  subse- 
quently to  adopt,  under  circumstances  altogether  disad- 
vantageous to  her  own  interest.  By  this  peace,  which 
was  signed  on  the  ISth  of  December,  1338,  Treviso  with 
its  fertile  territory  was  ceded  to  the  Venetians,  who  thus 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  afterwards  extensive  domi- 
nion on  the  Terra  Firma ;  and  some  other  important  pos- 
sessions of  the  La  Scala  family  were  annexed  to  those  of 
the  house  of  Carrara,  which  was  thus  exalted  to  a  power 
of  some  consequence  in  the  balance  of  the  north  of  Italy. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Marsilius  de  Carrara 
had,  in  the  preceding  year  recovered  Padua,  the  seat  of 
his  old  family  power,  from  the  falling  house  of  La  Scala, 
deserves  notice  as  a  curious  instance  of  those  sudden  revo- 
lutions then  so  frequent  in  all  the  Italian  states. 

Albert  de  la  Scala,  the  elder  brother  of  Mastino,  pos- 
ed an  equal  share  of  authority  over  the  whole  of  their 
hereditary  states ;  but  he  was  altogether  deficient  in  the 
talents  and  courage  of  his  enterprising  partner.  He  re- 
sided at  Padua,  wholly  given  up  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
while  his  enemies  from  without  were  anxiously  Matching 
the  opportunities  of  surprise. 

'  Marsilius  and  Hubertino  de  Carrara,  the  ancient  lords  of 
Padua,  and  chiefs  of  the  Ciuelph  party,  were  his  only  advisers. 
Yef,  in  the  drunkenness  of  absolute  power,  he  had  violated  the 
Wife  of  Hubertino;  but,  having  himself  forgotten  that  outrage, 
he  fancied  that  the  offended  party  had  forgotten  it  also.  Hu- 
bertino never  suffered  a  complaint  to  escapo  him,  nor  crave  the 
least  token  of  his  secret  anger;  but  he  had  added  to  the  Moor's 
head  which  formed  the  crest  of  his  helmet,  two  golden  horns, 
in  remembrance  of  his  disgrace  and  of  the  revenge  which  he 
meditated. 

•  Mastino  was  far  from  placing  so  implicit  a  confidence  in  the 
lords  of  Carrara,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  often  to  watch  over 
them,  to  arrest  them,  and  even  to  put  them  to  death.  Albert 
shewed  all  these  letters  to  the  Carraras ;  and  they,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  the  doge  of  Venice  for  several 
mouths,  endeavoured  to  reanimate  the  zeal  of  their  partizans. 
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within  the  town,  while  they  negotiated  with  the  Venetian  JM* 
ral  without.  Mastino  discovered  all  these  intrigues,  and  he 
wrote  to  his  brother  to  seize  the  two  Carraras  without  delay, 
and  put  them  to  death.  Albert  was  playing  at  chess  when  the 
messenger  was  introduced,  who  had  orders  to  deliver  the  letter 
to  none  but  himself.  He  took  that  letter,  and,  without  opening 
it,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Marsilius  who  stood  beside  him. 
Marsilius  read  the  warrant  for  his  execution  without  shewing 
any  signs  of  confusion  on  his  countenance.  "  Your  brother,' 
he  said,  "  begs  you  to  send  him  without  loss  of  time  a  pilgrim 
falcon  for  the  chase/'  At  the  same  time  he  told  Hubertino  to 
prepare  for  that  very  night,  while  he  himself  had  Albert  con- 
stantly in  sight  in  order  to  keep  away  from  him  all  other  ad- 
visers. 

'  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  Guelphs  who  were  a  guard 
at  the  gate  of  Ponte  Corvo,  opened  it  to  Peter  de  Rossi,  who 
entered  Padua  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.  The  partizans  of  the 
Carraras  had  assembled  in  silence  round  the  public  palace  ;  at 
the  same  moment  they  surprised  the  guards  whom  they  dis- 
armed, aud  seized  Albert  de  la  Scala  in  his  apartment.  That 
prince  was  immediately  led  away  to  the  prisons  of  Venice. 
Nicoletto,  his  buffoon,  demanded  to  be  made  partaker  of  the 
fate  of  his  master,  and  alone  accompanied  him  to  that  melan- 
choly abode ;  a  deep  sentiment  of  attachment  thus  discovering 
itself  in  one  who  had  made  a  trade  of  foolish  merriment,  and 
sought  his  own  independence  in  the  laughter  of  others.' — Tom.  V. 
p.  361. 

Such  were  the  accidents  to  which  the  best  established 
dynasties  of  Lorabardy  and  Romania  during  the  14th 
century  were  daily  and  hourly  subject ;  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  it  rarely  happened  to  men  to  witness  so  much 
moderation  in  the  hour  of  revolution.  Assassination  was 
usually  either  the  forerunner  or  the  concomitant  of  every 
political  change. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  intelligent  historian  to  avoid 
drawing  comparisons  between  the  important  events  which 
are  now  passing  every  day  under  our  notice  throughout 
the  world,  and  those  of  former  times  which  it  is  his  pro- 
vince to  record.  Our  "author  has  never  made  any  imme* 
diate  allusions  to  modern  politics  wrhich  can  either  flatter 
the  passions  or  excite  the  indignation  of  the  great  ruler 
of  the  continent ;  but  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  he  con- 
stantly breathes,  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  of  his  actual 
sentiments;  and  many  passages  occur  in  which  we  can 
hardly  help  imagining  that  something  more  is  meant  than 
meets  the  ear.  The  following;  observations  seem  to  be 
written  in  the  language  of  an  .Englishman  contrasting  the 
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tyranny  of  Napoleon  and  the  servility  of  the  nations  sub- 
jected to  his  yoke  with  the  proud  independence  of  this 
n^val  and  commercial  country. 

f  The  continent  of  Italy  defended  itself  with  difficulty  against 
the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Visconti.  Tins  race  of  tyrants 
was  usually  design,  ted  by  the  name  of  the  serpent  which  formed 
her  armorial  device.  She  employed  alternately  the  weapons  of 
stratagem  and  violence,  of  perfidy  and  surprize,  to  destroy  the 
liberty  of  her  neighbours  ;  and  the  Adder  of  the  Visconti  swal- 
lowed up  the  weaker  states  and  cast  out  its  venom  over  the 
stronger  to  prepare  them  kts  Decerning  in  their  turn  its  prey. 
But  the  sea  still  remained  the  sanctuary  of  liberty;  two  Italian 
republics  divided  the  empire  of  it,  and  suffered  not  the  rivalry  of 
any  despotic  sovereign  upon  the  ocean.  It  is  not  easy  to  sub- 
jugate n^en  whose  country  is  upon  the  waves,  and  who,  on  quit- 
ting the  shore,  cast  away  the  yoke  which  is  vainly  attempted*  to 
be  imposed  upon  them  ;  men  whom  neither  force  nor  interest 
attach  to  the  soil,  and  who  hold  to  it  by  no  other  ties  than  those 
of  natural  affection.  The  liberty  of  Genoa  was  more  tempes- 
tuous, that  of  Venice  more  calm  and  firm ;  but  the  citizens  of 
each  possessed  equally  that  energy,  those  generous  passions, 
which  preserve  to  a  people  its  independence  and  its  glory,  which 
secure  to  individuals  success  in  all  their  endeavours,  and  adapt 
them  for  shining  in  inns,  for  immortalizing  themselves  by  letters, 
or  for  acquiring  riches  by  commerce  and  navigation."  VI.  p.  87. 

About  the  year  1350,  these  two  republics,  which  had 
been  long  fostering  the  seeds  of  mutual  jealousy  in  their 
bosoms,  burst  out  into  open  hostilities ;  and  the  world 
then  saw  with  astonishment  two  Italian  Cities  bent  upon 
each  other's  destruction  and  pursuing  their  favourite  ob- 
ject with  the  most  determined  and  sanguinary  violence,  by 
a  naval  warfare  wljich  was  carried  on  at  once  in  all  the 
seas  of  Europe  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Gulph  of  Lyons. 
By  the  alliance  of  the  Greeks  and  Catalans,  and  still  more 
by  the  powerful  cooperation  of  Lewis,  King  of-  Hungary, 
on  the  side  of  Dalmatia,  the  Genoese  ac  >uired  a  dearly 
bought  superiority  in  this  doubtful  contest.  A  peace  was 
concluded  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  Venice ;  but  a 
few  succeeding  years  of  repose  operated  a  total  revolution 
in  the  aspect  of  the  two  contending  powers.  Genoa,  ter- 
rified by  the  influence  of  the  Visconti  had,  during  that 
period,  tamely  resigned  her  independence,  while  her  rival, 
by  a  prudent  course  of  internal  economy,  had  improved 
her  power  and  resources  to  a  height  unknown  at  any 
former  period. 

Francis  4e  Carrara^  Lord  of  Padua,  the  descendant  of 
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Marsilius,  had,  in  consequence  of  some  <li  ith  the 

republic,  which  occurred  about  the  year  I  en  con- 

verted from  a  friend  and  ally  to  a  most  implacable  enemy, 
and  when,  in  1380,  the  Genoese  fleet  blockaded  that  of 
their  rivals  within  the  Canal  of  Chiozza  (a  period  of  the 
greatest  distress  and  calamity  to  which  the  republic  had 
ever  been  reduced),  this  prince  commanded  the  forces 
which  acted  by  land  in  co-operation  with  the  blockading 
squadron.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  Venice  sufficiently 
recovered  from  her  state  of  embarrassment  and  depression 
to  cast  her  eyes  once  more  around  her,  than  the  Lords  of 
Padua  very  naturally  became  the  objects  of  her  fiercest 
resentment  and  her  most  immediate  thoughts  of  vengeance. 
Too  prudent,  however,  to  engage  in  a  fresh  war  as  prin- 
cipals, they  contrived  to  excite  the  ambition  of  Antony 
della  Scala,  the  then  Lord  of  Verona,  against  his  neigh- 
bour and  rival,  and  to  commence  a  war,  the  success  of 
which  was  at  least  doubtful  till  John  Galeas  Visconti,  ever 
on  the  watch  for  opportunities  of  aggrandizement,  em- 
braced the  party  of  Carrara,  assisted  him  to  drive  his 
enemy  out  of  all  his  possessions,  and  then  (in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty  between  them),  claimed  the  possession 
of  Verona  solely  and  exclusively  for  himself.  This  con- 
duct laid  the  seeds  (as  he  probably  intended  it  should),  of 
a  new  quarrel  between  the  late  allies,  and  then,  as  if  the 
power  of  Visconti  had  not  already  been  much  more  than 
an  equal  match  for  that  of  the  Lord  of  Padua,  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  in  an  evil  hour,  swayed  by  the  thoughts 
of  vengeance  and  aggrandizement  more  than  by  true  policy 
or  public  virtue,  concluded  a  league  with  the  mortal  enemy 
of  the  liberties  of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  stripping  the 
Carraras  of  their  dominion.  Hoping  to  disarm  those  whom 
he  considered  rather  as  his  personal  enemies  than  those  of 
his  family  by  a  timely  retreat,  the  old  Carrara  resigned  his 
sovereignty  of  Padua  in  favour  of  his  son,  who  is  named 
by  the  Italian  historians,  Francesco  Novello  di  Carrara, 
and  retired  to  Treviso,  which  he  still  retained  in  his  pos- 
session. But  the  measure  was  fruitless.  The  people  of 
Padua,  either  from  inconstancy  or  terror,  refused  to  obey 
the  young  and  gallant  master  to  whom  their  fortunes  were 
now  committed,  and  Francesco  Novello  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  admit  Viseonti's  general  into  possession  of  his 
capital  on  the  23d  of  November,  1388.  From  that  period, 
he  experienced  a  series  of  treachery  and  perfidy  from  the 
tyrant  of  Lombardy  (unexampled  almost  m  the  histoiy  of 
jpankind  till  the  usurpation  of  Spain  by  Buonaparte),  all 
App.  Vol.  22.  M  m 
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which  he  suffered  with  magnanimity  and  forbearance,  con- 
itantly  looking  forward  to  the  changes  of  fortune  which 
time  might  bring  forth  for  his  relief.  At  length  an  oppor- 
tunity for  escape  occurred,  of  which  he  availed  himself 
and  after  experiencing  a  train  of  adventures  which  would 
form  a  most  admirable  subject  for  romance  or  for  the 
drama,  arrived  at  Florence  and  engaged  that  generous 
nation,  always  prompt  to  succour  the  valiant  in  distress,  to 
undertake  his  cause.  A  league  was  then  determined  to  be 
formed  to  check  the  alarming  power  of  Visconti,  and  a  year 
now  was  spent  by  Carrara  in  wandering  almost  alone  and 
under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  danger,  from  court  to 
court,  both  within  and  without  the  limits  of  Italy,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  At  length,  on  the  19th 
of  June,  1390,  lie  entered  his  native  city  by  surprize,  with 
only  twelve  followers.  The  people,  tired  of  the  tyranny 
of  Visconti,  crowded  to  his  standard,  fortune  favoured 
hi>  bold  undertaking,  and,  in  a  few  days,  being  seconded 
by  the  armies  of  the  league  which  now  declared  itself,  he 
found  himself  firmly  seated  again  upon  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors. 

These  successes  against  Visconti  were,  however,  only 
temporary  and  partial,  his  intrigues  were  constantly  ope- 
rating, midyear  after  year  witnessed  some  new  and  alarm- 
ing advance  towards  the  absolute  dominion  of  Italy,  a  point 
which  Venice,  seeing  her  error  too  late,  would  in  all 
probability  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  prevent  him  from 
reaching,  if  death  had  not  cut  him  short  in  the  flower  of  his 
age  and  in  the  middle  of  his  ambitious  projects.  However 
ungenerous  her  conduct  was,  and  however  unwise  her 
policy  might  eventually  have  been,  it  is  certain,  that  this 
fortunate  event  having  happened  just  at  the  time  it  did, 
the  course  which  Venice  pursued  was  actually  the  most  ad- 
vantageous both  for  herself  and  for  the  rest  of  Italy  that 
she  could  have  adopted,  since  she  raised  herself  by  means 
of  her  temporary  cooperation,  to  the  rank  of  a  powerful 
rival,  and  by  husbanding  her  resources,  instead  of  dissi- 
pating them  in  a  contest  w  ith  John  Galeas,  rendered  her- 
self capable  of  becoming  the  bulwark  of  the  public  liberties 
during  the  succeeding  century.  The  events  of  that  cen- 
tury it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  upon  till  we  shall  have 
been  favoured  with  the  concluding  volumes  of  this  now 
unfinished  history :  but  we  cannot  help  noticing  in  this 
place  the  unfortunate,  and  (as  it  appears),  j  unmerited  end 
of  Carrara  and  of  his  w  hole  dynasty,  whichf  was  ultimately 
sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  and  ambition  of  Venice  in  the^ 
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year   1105.     Fronvthat  time  Padua,  and   Iter   rich  and  . 
tensive  territory,  became  an  important  part  of  the  domi- 
nions of  the  republic  on  terra  firma. 

•  Venice  surpassed  in  power  the  most  considerable  states  of 
Italy,  if,  at  least,  power  can  be  acquired  by  crimes,  and  if, 
even  in  the  view  of  worldly  policy,  the  hatred  and  distrust  v,  hich 
are  excited  by  perfidy  do  not  overbalance  all  the  advantages  of 
the  conquests  which  it  achieves.  After  Venice  had  established 
her  ,  dominion  over  the  terra  firma,  she  neglected  her  trans- 
marine provinces,  her  commerce,  and  her  naval  system,  the 
real  foundations  of  her  greatness,  to  embark  in  the  politics  of 
the  continent :  she  took  a  part  in  all  the  wars  and  all  the  revo- 
lutions of  Europe,  and  she  drew  upon  herself  that  jealousy,  that 
profound  and  universal  hatred,  which,  after  an  entire  century  of 
intrigues  and  contests,  burst  out  at  last  in  the  league  of  Cam- 
bray/     Tom  viii.  p.  134. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.   IX. — Histolre    des    Bohemiens,    ou     Tableau  de\ 
Moeurs,  #c.  £?c. 

History  'of  the  Gypsies,  or  Picture  of  the  Manners, 
Usages,  and  Customs  of  this  roving  People,  with  His- 
torical Researches  on  their  Origin,  their  Language,  and 
their  first  Appearance  in  Europe.  By  II.  M.  G.  Grell- 
man.  Translated  from  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Ger- 
man Original,  by  M.  I.  Paris :  Chaumerot,  1810,  8vo. 
London,  Dulau,  12s. 

AS  we  have  an  English  translation  of  this  work,  we 
shall  be  very  brief  in  our  notice  of  the  present  French 
version.  The  Bohemians,  or  Gypsies,  like  the  Jews,  pre- 
sent rather  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the  state  of 
social  life.  They  live  dispersed  in  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe,  without  adopting  their  laws,  their  manners,  or 
their  religion,  or  having  any  settled  residence.  For  about 
four  centuries  they  have  been  passing  like  vagabonds  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  without  any  physical  or  moral  change 
being  perceptibly  effected  in  them  by  the  progress  of  time 
or  the  variations  of  climate.  The  glowing  heat  of  Africa 
does  not  render  them  more  black,  nor  does  the  mild  tempe- 
rature of  Europe  blanch  their  tawny  skins.  Their  idle 
habits  are  not  increased  by  living  among  the  indolent  Spa- 
niards, nor  their  industry  excited  by  the  example  of  the 
iaDbrivus  Germans.     Thev  behold  with  equal  indifterence 
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the  homage  which  is  paid  to  Mahomet  among  the  Turks, 
and  to  Jesus  Christ  among  the  Christians. 

Like  the  Jews,  the  Gypsies  have  been  frequently  perse- 
cuted, and  various  attempts  have  been  made  at  different 
times  to  exterminate  them  from  the  different  countries  in 
Europe.  An  edict  for  their  extermination  was  published 
in  Spain  in  1492 ;  but  they  took  refuge  in  the  woods  and 
mountains,  and  afterwards  re-appeared  in  greater  numbers 
than  before.  Charles  the  Fifth  persecuted  them  anew,  and 
Philip  II.  followed  his  example;  but  like  Antarns,  they 
have  risen  with  fresh  vigour  from  the  blow  which  was  in- 
tended for  their  destruction.  Grellman  thinks  that  the 
Gypsies  were  originally  Hindoos  of  the  Sudra  cast. 


Am.  X. —  Voyage  en  Espagne,  fyc. 

The  Travels  in  Spain  of  the  Chevalier  Saint  Gervais,  a 
Freneh  Office i\  and  the  various  Events  of  his  Journey. 
By  M,  de  Lantitr,  formerly  Chevalier  de  S.  Louis. 
2Toms.8vo.     Paris,  1809.     London,  Dulau. 

THOSE  who  are  acquainted  with  tthe  name  of  M.  da 
Lantier,  will  not  be  deceived  by  the  title  of  this  work  into 
a  belief  that  they  are  about  to  read  the  journal  of  a  real 
traveller  or  the  observations  of  an  eye  witness  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  a  country  which  is  now  more  interesting  on 
every  account  to  the  inquiring  mind  than  any  other  in  th& 
habitable  world.  The  '  Voyages  d'Antenor  en  Grece  et 
en  Asie,'  and  the  c  Voyageurs  en  Suisse,'  have  already 
made  their  author  pretty  extensively  known  as  an  agreea- 
ble writer  of  that  amphibious  class  in  literature,  which  oc- 
cupies itself  in  blending-  fiction  with  reality,  and  makes 
itself  of  considerable  utility  in  society  by  cheating  those 
into  something  like  instruction  and  science,  who  would 
otherwise  never  open  any  book  more  abstruse  or  improv- 
ing than  a  novel  or  a  fairy-tale. 

M.  de  S.  Gervais,  the  fictitious  traveller,  is  represented 
as  a  young  Protestant  officer  in  the  French  army,  of  good 
family,  an  amiable  disposition,  a  tolerably  inquisitive 
mind,  and  as  much  information  as  any  person  need  possess 
in  order  to  entitle  himself  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman, 
who,  at  the  age  of  seven -and- twenty,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1766,  sets  off  from  Perpignan  on  horseback, 
for  Cordova,  on  a  matrimonial  speculation,  and  after 
traversing  the  south  western  and  southern  coasts  of  the 
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Peninsula,  and  losing  the  mistress  whom  he  went  to  seek, 
settles  at  last  for  life  in  Valencia  with  one  whom  he  findf 
\)y  accident  and  makes  his  wife. 

We  can  say  nothing  more  strongly  in  recommendation 
of  the  work  and  of  its  author  than  that,  althou<rlf  the  sub- 
ject is  Spain,  and  the  book  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1809,  not  a  syllable  occurs,  either  in  text,  notes,  or  pre- 
face, that  can  be  construed  into  a  compliment  to  Buona- 
parte or  even  into  a  tacit  allusion,  to  the  recent  revolutions 
of  the  Peninsula.  Independently  of  M.  de  Chevalier's 
own  private  history  and  that  of  his  several  successive 
amours  with  Mesdemoiselles  Adelaide  and  Cecile,  and  the 
Donas  Seraphina  and  Rosalia,  it  consists  of  little  more 
than  a  repetition  of  anecdotes  from  the  Countess  d'Aunois 
and  others,  and  a  description  of  scenery,  manners,  and 
ceremonies,  collected  from  the  most  approved  authorities, 
and  arranged  in  a  lively  and  entertaining  manner.  From 
this  sketch  of  its  contents,  our  readers  will  be  satisfied 
that  the  book  before  us  demands  neither  an  analysis  nor  a 
dissertation.  A  few  extracts  will  convey  to  them  more 
amusement  as  well  as  abetter  idea  of  its  merits,  than  either 
the  one  or  the  other. 

M.  de  Saint  Gervais  is  neither  a  botanist  nor  a  minera- 
logist, nor  a  conchologist,  nor  an  ornithologist,  nor  a  geo- 
logist, nor  a  dendrologist ;  and  yet  he  has  quite  as  much 
fondess  for  the  study  of  natural  history  as  most  young 
officers  of  twenty-seyen,  whether  French  or  English,  con- 
ceiving (and  we  cannot  pronounce  him  to  be  in  the  wrong), 
that  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  the  creation  are  the  most 
worthy  of  particular  and  minute  attention.  Accordingly 
the  complexion,  disposition,  and  habits  of  the  Spanish 
ladies  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  learned  specula- 
tions which  this  book  contains,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe 
this  tender  and  amorous  chevalier,  there  is  no  country  in 
the  world  worth  making  love  in,  Spain  excepted.  A  great 
deal  of  what  he  remarks  upon  this  head  has  been  remarked 
by  the  Countess  d'Aunois  before  him,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  great  deal  has  also  been  confirmed  by  those 
who  have  come  after  both. 

*  Nothing  is  so  seductive  as  a  beautiful  Espagnole :  a  French 
woman  is  more  amiable,  more  lively :  but  she  wants  those  large 
black  eyes,  so  expressive,  so  voluptuous ;  that  animated  counte- 
nance in  which  love,  tenderness,  and  melancholy,  breathe  to- 
gether. In  France,  the  akar  of  coquetry  and  vanity  stands  by 
the  side  of  that  of  love.  An  Amante  Franqaiac  never  rcnoui. 
her  ornaments,  her  pleasures,  nor  her  conquests.     A  Spanish 
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lady  has  no  other  object  than  love,  no  ornament  except/ her  ten- 
derness, no  pleasure  but  that  of  loving,  in  short,  no  god  besides 
her  lover/     Tom.  I.  p.  73. 

All  this  is  very  brilliant,  no  doubt ;  but  in  the  boldness 
of  his  antithesis,  M.  de  S.  G.  appears  to  have  a  little  for- 
gotten himself,  since,  in  many  other  passages,  he  fully  de- 
monstrates that  religion  holds  at  least  a  divided  empire 
over  the  breast  of  the  most  melting  fair-one  in  all  the 
Spanish  dominions.  The  following  portrait  of  a  young 
Spanish  beauty  seems  to  be  drawn  with  more  truth  and 
accuracy,  though  not  with  less  warmth  of  colouring. 

'  If  1  wished  to  paint  the  personification  of  voluptuousness, 
I  would  give  it  large  black  eyes  full  of  fire,  with  long  lashes  to 
soften  their  brilliancy ;  an  expressive  ana*  animated  physiognomy  ; 
fine  black  hair  floating  in  disorder  over  the  shoulders  or  tied  up 
in  a  net ;  its  form  should  be  tall,  slender,  and  flexible ;  it  should 
have  the  lightness  of  a  hind,  a  charming  foot,  a  voice  tender  and 
melodious.  Such  would  be  the  picture  of  my  imagination,  or 
rather  such  was  Seraphina.  •  *  *  *  Seraphina  loved  dancing,  the 
ion  of  voluptuous  minds,  and  dress,  the  passion  of  vanity 
and  coquetry  her  daughter.  Her  fingers  were  always  loaded 
with  rings.  As  to  the  qualities  of  her  understanding,  she  had 
parts,  as  the  English  would  say;  that  is,  finesse,  penetration, 
sentiments  more  striking  than  just,  the  fruit  of  an  active  but  ill 
cultivated  imagination.  The  education  of  the  women-  is  yet 
more  neglected  in  Spain  than  that  of  the  men ;  nature  is  prodigal 
of  her  bounties  to  them,  but  art  seldom  seconds  nature.  The 
reading  of  young  girls  is  confined  to  the  lives  of  the  saints,  Don 
Quixote,  and  a  few  comedies.  Mothers  wholly  taken  up  with 
pleasures  and  intrigues,  confide  their  daughters  to  the  care  of 
Femmes  de  Chambre  or  Duennas:  but  their  wit  and  vivacity  cover 
the  darkness  of  their  ignorance,  and,  at  least,  we  do  not  meet 
among  this  people  as  in  France  with  women  who  read  in  air 
(qui  Ustnt  par  air),  who  talk  on  subjects  of  which  they  know 
little  or  nothing,  who  have  the  mania  of  passing  sentence  on 
books  as  Dandin  gave  judgment  in  causes,  and  whose  learned 
discourses  fatigue  the  well-informed,  and  tire  the  ignorant. 
Seraphina,  without  pretension^  like  all  her  countrywomen, 
pleased  by  a  lively  natural  understanding,  she  possessed  a  sen- 
sibility so  soft  and  touching  when  she  loved,  that  she  must  have 
penetrated  the  coldest  heart  with  passion :  she  was  rather  super- 
stitious than  really  pious.  A  Spanish  woman  is  inspired  from 
her  earliest  infancy  with  a  mystical  enthusiasm,  a  tender  venera- 
tion for  the  Madonna  and  for  monks.  Love  and  devotion  be- 
come the  occupation  of  her  whole  life.  Miracles  never  startled 
Seraphina  ;v  but  she  would  have  been  a  good  deal  startled  to  be 
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told  that  love  was   forbidden.    This,    tke  would  is  to 

exact  an  impossibility.'     I.   117. 

An  English  Milord,  who  is  of  course  a  free-thinker  and 
a  man  of  sense,  though  somewhat  bizarre,  fails  in  his  way 
at  Seville,  and  entertains  him  with  a  lively  description  of 
Portuguese  manners,  which  are  represented,  on  the  subject 
we  are  now  treating  of,  to  be  very  similar  to  those  of  Spain. 
The  following  is  his  account  of  an  intrigue  witli  a  lady  at 
Lisbon. 

'  Eight  days  after  my  arrival,  I  made  the  conquest  of  a  fine 
widow.  My  capacity  or  heretick,  (for  she  called  me  her  dear 
heretick\  disturbed  her  not  a  little.  I  told  her  one  day  that  I 
would  turn  papist,  or  even  Mahometan,  for  her,  and  that  she 
had  actually  converted  me  into  an  idolater.  At  last,  in  spite  of 
Santiago,  and  vS^u  Joseph,  of  whom  she  was  incessantly  talking 
to  me,  1  succeeded  in  getting  the  god  of  love  on  my  side;  after 
her  defeat,  she  assured  me  that  she  loved,  only  in  the  hope  of 
converting,  me.  We  were  just  beginning  Lent.  She  asked  me 
if  I  kept  fast  ?  Yes.  I  said,  as  long  as  they  give  me  good  fish 
to  eat.  At  these  words,  she  was  silent,  only  heaving  deep 
sighs.  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Senora]  said  I.  I  am 
mortally  afflicted,  I  lore  you,  and  see  with  pain  that  you  will 
be  damned.*  *  *  The  last  eight  days  of  Lent  she  forbad  me 
her  presence.  She  passed  that  whole  week  in  prayers,  in  the 
churches,  in  the  confessional,  and  in  fasting.  She  followed 
every.procession,  kissed  every  relic,  and  every  Madonna,  and 
at  last  fell  into  the  performance  of  such  extravagant  and  super- 
stitious ceremonies,  that  I  believed  she  was  no  Christian.  Mj 
devotee  wore  on  her  breast  a  little  ivory  virgin,  just  as  your 
Louis  the  Eleventh  carried  a  leaden  one  in  his  hat.  She  either 
laid  it  aside,  or  hid  it  from  view,  whenever  she  abandoned  herself 
to  pleasure.  At  wet,  as  her  conscience  reproached  her  inces- 
santly witli  her  fondness  for  a  heretick,  she  changed  me  for  a 
young  Carmelite,  with  whom  she  might  enjoy  the  pleasure*; 
of  this  world  without  rjsking  her  salvation  in  the  n 
II.  p%.  223. 

Some  of  this  author's  little  sketches  of  characterare  ad- 
mirable, for  instance,  that  of  a  converted  Jew,  w) 
fear  of  the  inquisition  had- made  a  Christian,  and  who  talks 
of  miracles  and  processions,  and  fasts  and  monks,  and 
abbesses,  with  all  th<4  levity  of  an  Encyelopediste.  but 
betrays  all  the  tenderness  of  ta  true 
you  touch  upon  the  Talmud  and  the  Temple  ol"  Dai 

'  This  merchant,  who  had  changed   his  name  from  Jac 
Dominick,  had  understanding  and  even  phifosoph} , 
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the  score  of  his  old  religion.  Touch  that,  and  the  philosopher 
vanished  and  shewed  the  ears  of  a  Jew.  This  was  his  corner  of 
folly,  of  which  all  men,  even  the  wisest  of  us,  have  a  certain 
dose  either  more  or  less  strong,  by  which  alone  their  inconsist- 
encies and  prejudices  can  be  explained.' 

This  is  a  very  excellent  idea,  and  may  serve  to  re- 
concile many  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  human 
character. 

At  Cordova,  our  traveller  had  the  misfortune  of  being- 
overturned  in  a  coach,  in  company  with  Don  Pacheco  y 
Nunes  y  Garcia  de  Lasso,  Count  of  Montijo,  although 
the  unlucky  vehicle  had  had  the  honour  of  carrying  the 
holy  Eucharist  only  an  hour  or  two  before.  The  good 
people  of  the  town  were  persuaded  that  this  was  an  event 
altogether  impossible  in  the  common  course  of  nature, 
and  M.  S.  Gervais  plainly  perceived  that  he  was  himself 
considered  as  the  cause  of  the  miracle,  on  account  of  the 
indifference  and  scepticism  of  the  French  nation,  above 
all,  of  its  army.  They  did  not  suspect  that  he  was  in  good 
sooth  a  graceless  protestant ;  but  '  a  handsome  lady  asked 
him  if  he  was  not  a  Jansenist?'  'No,  answered  I,  I  am 
a  captain  of  infantry.'  Recounting  this  circumstance 
shortly  afterwards  to  Milord  Anglois,  the  latter  very 
philosophically  observes,  that 

1  the  people  of  London  are  not  infected  with  this  religious 
malady ;  they  are  gloomy,  debauched,  and  sometimes  fero- 
cious, which  I  attribute  to  the  defects  of  our  climate,  and  above 
all,  to  the  avarice  engendered  by  commerce/ 

We  can  excuse  M.  de  Lantier's  ignorance,  but  Milord 
Dorset  must  surely  have  strangely  forgotten  himself  and 
his  country  women.  We  know  several  ladies,  aye,  and 
handsome  ones  too,  who,  whatever  they  might  say,  would 
not  hesitate  to  think  on  a  similar  occasion,  "  Is  not  this 
man  a  Socinian  ?" 

There  is  not  only  this  instance,  but  several,  which  con- 
vince us  that,  unless  M.  de  Lantier  has  had  better  sources 
of  information  for  his  portraiture  of  the  Spanish,  than  for 
his  sketches  of  the  English  character,  his  work  must  be 
extremely  inaccurate  indeed.  For  example,  when  on  the 
prospect  of  the  charming  plains  of  Andalusia,  he  makes 
his  Milord  exclaim,  6  Quel  dommage  que  ce  pays  ne  soit 
pas  habite  par  des  Anglais  V  This  is  a  sentiment  by  no 
means  likely  to  occur  to  an  English  traveller,  who  is  in 
general  well  enough  satisfied  with  his  own  country  not  to 
covet  what  he  sees  elsewhere,  but  it  is  precisely  that  which 
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ts  ever  present  to  a  Frenchman  when  abroad,  and  which 
presides  over  all  his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Henry 
the  Fourth's  favourite  scheme  for  the  balance  of  Europe, 
and  Buonaparte's  amiable  domestic  project  of  a  western 
family,  are  but  the  effusions  of  this  patriotic  sentiment  on 
a  grand  scale,  while  there  is  not  a  hind  or  mechanic  so 
mean  and  vulgar  in  their  whole  dominions,  but  lie  fully 
enters  into  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  and  adopts  it  as 
his  own. 

Our  readers  may  smile  at  the  following  transcript  of  a 
play-bill  affixed  to  the  walls  in  Valencia : 

*  To  the  Empress  of  Heaven,  Mother  of  the  Eternal  Word, 
Polar  Star  of  Spain,  Consolation,  Faithful  Sentinel,  and  Bul- 
wark of  all  good  Spaniards,  the  most  holy  Mary;  for  her 
benefit,  and  for  the  increase  of  her  Worship,  the  Comedians  of 
this  City  will  this  evening  present  the  Heroical  Comedy  of 
"  The  Moorish  Kings  at  War  with  Spain."     Tom.  I.  p.  280.   - 

One  evening,  as  our  traveller  was  sitting  in  his  hotel 
at  Seville, 

* :  a  monk  entered  our  apartment,  who,  after  saluting  us 

with  an  Ave  Maria  purissima,  presented  us  with  a  little  \Fesus 
hid  under  his  gown,  telling  us  that  he  would  come  for  it  again 
the  next  day.  We  wished  to  return  it  to  him,  but  he  was  al- 
ready at  a  distance.  The  dress  of  this  little  Jesus  was  very 
odd ;  he  wore  a  marine  uniform,  and  a  little  pernike  well 
powdered,  to  which  a  purse,  by  way  of  bag,  was  suspended  be- 
hind. We  laughed  at  this  little  Jesus  made  a  marine  officer : 
Don  Manuel  pretended  that  it  was  the  grand  admiral  of  Spain 
come  to  pay  us  a  visit;  but  our  landlord  explained  the  riddle 
to  us.  They  have  left  you  this  little  Jesus,  he  said,  in  order 
that  you  may  put  handsome  alms  into  the  bag,  and  the  convent 
will  pray  for  your  souls.'     II.  155. 

The  Don  Manuel  here  mentioned  is  a  cavalier,  a  poet, 
and  bel  esprit,  whom  our  traveller  meets  in  the  prison  of 
Valencia,  and  who  accompanies  him  on  the  remainder  of 
his  journey.  His  character  is  evidently  meant  to  be  the 
grand  support  of  the  piece ;  but  though  it  is  sometimes 
amusing  and  clever,  the  reader  will  be  very  much  tired  at 
last  of  being  so  often  commanded  to  laugh,  and  be  tempted 
to  wish  Don  Manuel  and  his  buffooneries,  but  above  all 
his  sonnets  and  canzonets  (which  are  preity  liberally  in- 
terspersed) at  the  devil.  However,  there  seems  to  be  no 
kind  of  reason  for  the  dull  tragedy  with  which  the  author 
has  thought  proper  to  close  the  farce  of  this  imaginary 
existence. 
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Our  traveller  laughs  unmercifully,  and  sometimes  a 
little  profanely,  at  the  superstitions  of  the  Spaniards  \  but 
he  now  and  then  condescends  to  talk  gravely,  and  there  is 
not  a  more  liberal  nor  a  more  sensible  passage  in  the  work 
than  a  conversation  which  occurs  in  the  second  volume; 
between  an  accomplished  Dominican  Friar,  and  M.  le 
Chevalier,  in  which  the  former  undertakes  the  defence  of 
the  religious  system  established  in  the  Spanish  dominions. 
Upon  this,  however,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter. 

The  following  account'of  an  execution  at  Seville  is  very 
striking,  and,  though  the  mode  of  it  may  not  be  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  imitation,  yet  it  is  an  Object  very  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  legislature  (now  that  it  has  at 
last  taken  the  revision  of  the  criminal  laws  seriously  into 
consideration)  to  adopt  some  measures  for  rendering  more 
effectual  towards  the  only  legitimate  ends  of  human  punish- 
ment, that  melancholy  office  which  is  now  conducted  with 
a  careless  and  habitual  indifference,  truly  disgraceful  to 
the  character  of  the  age. 

1  We  met  in  the  street  a  sort  of  procession  which  excited  our 
curiosity.  A  cross-bearer,  preceded  by  six  priests  in  surplices 
with  waxen  tapers,  led  the  way  ;  followed  by  two  files  Of  men 
Wrapped  in  dark  coloured  mantles.  Then  came  a  man  dressed 
in  the  same  costume,  mounted  upon  an  ass,  between  two 
priests ;  two  other  personages,  similarly  equipped,  bore  each  of 
them  a  silver  dish,  and,  addressing  themselves  to  the  passers-by, 
and  to  the  people  who  were  looking  out  of  the  windows,  de- 
manded, in  a  lamentable  voice,  Por  el  ulme.  del  p'ovre  (for  the 
poor  man's  soul.)  I  asked  my  neighbour  what  this  ceremony 
meant,  and  was  answered  that  the  man  en  the  ass  was  a  criminal 
being  led  to  the  gallows ;  and  the  produce  of  the  alms-giving 
was  designed  to  be  laid  out  in  masses  for  his  soul.  The  .priests 
on  each  side  were  Confessors,  exhorting  and  preparing  him  for 
death :  and  the  men  in  dark  coloured  robes  were  penitents  of 
the  congregation  delta  Paz.  These  were  instituted  especially 
for  tire  consolation  of  condemned  criminals.  As  soon  as  the 
tribunal  of  justice  has  issued  the  warrant  for  execution,  the 
sufferer  is  conducted,  twenty-four  hours  before  his  death,  into 
the  chapel  of  the  gaol :  there  the  fraternity  treat  him  as  a 
brother,  .give  him  the  habit  of  the  penitents  in  which  he  is  to 
undergo  his  sentence,  and  serve  him  with  a  good  supper  on  silver 
plate.  The  next  day  they  give  him  whatever  he  desires  for 
dinner,  and  the  congregation  discharges  all  his  debts.  After 
dinner,  they  go  to  fetch  him,  and  they  accompany  him  in  pro- 
cession to  the  place  of  execution.  We  followed  the  crowd  till 
we  got  near  the  platform.  After  the  execution,  both  men  and 
women  thronged  in  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  hanging  man.     This 
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act  of  piety,  they  told  us,  would  prbctffe  for  them  an  indul* 
of  twenty-four  days.     At  last,  the  penitents  carried   back  the 
corpse  in  a  shroud,  and  went  to  perform  aver  it  a  splendid 

burial  service.  When  the  procession  had  filed  off,  one  of  the 
confessors  ascended  the  scaffold,  and  addressing  a  pat1 
course  to  the  audience,  who  were  pressing  round  him,  told  them 
with  a  great  deal  of  eloquence,  how  robbery  is  a  crime  which 
leads  to  the  gallows,  and  how  very  disagreeable  it  is  to  be 
hanged/     Tom.  II.  p.  197. 

Now,  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  a  service  of  plate, 
a  sumptuous  dinner,  or  a  magnificent  burial  service  for 
poor  wretches  in  the  situation  of  this  unfortunate  cri- 
minal; and  yet,  abating  these  and  a  few  more  overstrained 
and  preposterous  circumstances,  we  can  imagine  the  efFect 
of  all  this  parade  and  ceremony,  and  this  ostentation  of 
tenderness  and  compassion,  to  be  infinite  :  impres- 

sive and  lasting  than  that  of  an  English  execution,  which 
of  all  modes  of  capital  punishment  appears  to  be  the  worst 
calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  of  justice.  These  dread- 
ful acts  ought  not  only  to  be  much  less  frequent  but  much 
more  solemn  than  they  now  are  or  have  ever  yet  been 
among  us. 

Twice  in  the  course  of  these  travels,  has  M.  le  Chevalier 
de  S.  Gervais  the  misfortune  to  view  the  inside  of  a  Spanish 
prison,  not  as  a  visitor,  but  a  resident.  The  first  of  these 
occasions  happens  at  Barcelona,  where  he  falls  into  the 
clutches  of  the  inquisition,  on  account  of  an  irreverent 
joke,  having  answered  a  mendicant  friar  who  asks  him  for 
money  to  light  the  holy  Virgin  Mary,  that  her  holiness  had 
no  need  of  a  candle ;  she  had  only  to  go  to  bed  betimes. 
The  second  is  at  Valencia,  where  an  ugly  but  amorous 
young  lady  having  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  and  imposed  upon 
his  want  of  caution  to  exchange  ring*,  in  the  way  of  com- 
mon gallantry,  takes  advantage  of  the  rules  of  the  church 
to  consider  the  transaction  in  the  light  of  a  contract  of 
marriage,  and  has  him  clapped  up  in  gaol  till  such  time  as 
he  may  think  proper  to  comply  with  her  demand  of  per- 
formance. How  he  gets  out  of  the  scrape  we  must  leave 
to  the  imagination  of  our  readers,  unless*  we  have  raised  iii 
any  of -'them  curiosity  enough  to  seek  satisfaction  in  the 
book  itself,  wher6  they  will  find,  though  nothing  very  new 
or  very  profound,  enough  to  amuse  a  few  idle  hours  not 
altogether  unprofitably.  We  had  selected  as  worthy  of 
notice,  a  well  drawn  character  of  Don  Paeheco,  the  exami- 
nation ofthe  Chevalier  before  the  inquisition,  his  vi&its  to  the 
theatre  at  Valencia,  to  the  Refresco  of  the  Dmjuesa  de 
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Silva,  and  the  public  accouchement  of  another  noble  ladv, 
the  descriptions  of  several  religious  ceremonies,  and  of  the 
famous  national  dances  of  the  fandango  and  volero  ;  but 
by  entering  on  these  and  other  equally  inviting  topics,  we 
should  be  lengthening  much  too  considerably  our  review 
of  a  work  which  has  little,  if  any  pretension  to  notice  on 
the  ground  of  originality. 

M.  de  Lantier  sometimes  quotes  Latin  most  vilely  ;  as, 
for  example, 

•  Amare  et  sapere  vix  a  Deo  conceditur/     II.  p.  317. 

And  he  sometimes  treats  us  with  very  novel  information, 
as  that  there  are  a  great  many  roads  and  hills  in  England 
which  bear  the  name  of  Shakspeare,  and  that  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega  was  the  author  of  the  history  of  Mexico. 


Art.  XI.  Idiotismes,  fyc. 

Idioms 
Obseroah 
Imper, 
Le  Norman. 

THE  idioms  of  languages,  but  particularly  those  of 
the  Greek,  have  been  usually  regarded  as  the  chief 
sources  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  attainment. 
It  is  impossible,  indeed,  unless  our  idiomatical  knowledge 
is  extensive,  completely  to  understand  an  author,  and  to 
enter  into  all  the  delicacies  of  his  style  or  ideas.  In  pub- 
lishing the  present  work,  therefore,  M.  Gail  has  done  an 
important  service  to  scholars,  who  have  long  wanted  such 
a  book.  The  learned  author  has  availed  himself  of  the 
Latin  treatise  of  Viger,  with  the  notes  of  Hoogeveen  and 
Zeun,  his  commentators ;  but  more  particularly  of  those 
of  M.  Herman,  who  edited  and  considerably  enlarged  the 
last  edition  of  Viger.  In  several  places  M.  Gail  adds 
his  own  observations,  and  he  has  corrected  or  explained 
several  passages  in  Greek  authors,  particularly  in  Thucy- 
dides  and  Xenophon,  which  have  long  baffled  the  scruti- 
nies of  the  learned. 

Among  the  original  articles  in  M.  Gail's  work,  the 
learned  will  peruse,  with  much  gratification,  the  remarks 
addressed  to  M.  Herman  upon  the  theory  of  the  optative 
mode,  The  general  doctrine  advanced  by  M.  Gail  re- 
specting this  form  of  the  Greek  verb,  has  been  published 
at  different  periods  in  the  continental  journals,  and  seve- 
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ral  anonymous  controversialists  have  attacked  his  princi- 
pia.  He  has  now  entrenched  them,  however,  within  new 
argumentative  bulwarks,  and  boldly  challenges  his  anta- 
gonists to  another  onset. 


Art.  XII. — Fabulas  Literarias  por  Don  Tomas'de.  Yriarte 
nutva  Edicion  corrrgida  por  Don  A  gust  in  Louis  Josse. 
Dulau,  12mo.  1809. 

THIS  is  an  ingenious  work,  by  an  author  distinguished 
for  the  number  and  variety  of  his  compositions,  among 
which  may  be  reckoned  several  comedies,  a  history  of 
Spain,  a  didactic  poem,  and  a  translation  of  the  yEneid. 
1  he  fables  are  intended  to  ridicule  those  faults  which  are 
more  remarkable  in  the  style  of  the  Spanish  writers ;  and 
we  presume  must  have  had  a  favourable  influence  upon 
the  taste  of  that  country.  But  their  utility  would  be 
general,  if  their  circulation  were  rendered  so,  by  transla- 
tions into  the  different  languages.  Don  Tomas  de  Yriarte, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  His 
editor  would  have  more  obliged  the  public  if,  instead  of  the 
vocabulary  subjoined  to  these  fables,  (which  is  very  im- 
perfect, and  often  deludes  the  student  into  the  double 
trouble  of  seeking  the  words  therein  first  and  afterwards 
in  a  dictionary)  he  had  given  a  brief  memoir  of  his  life. 
We  subjoin  one  of  these  fables  as  a  specimen  of  his  man- 
ner: 

*  La  Campana  y  el  Esquibon. 
En  cierta  catedral  una  campana  habia 
Que  solo  se  tocaba  algun  solemne  dia. 
Con  el  mas  recio  son,  con  pausado  compas 
Quatro  golpes,  o  ties  solia  dar,  no  mas. 
Por  esto,  y  ser  mayor  de  la  ordinaria  marca, 
Celebrada  fue  siempre  en  toda  la  comarca. 
Tenia  la  ciudad  en  su  jurisdiccion 
Una  abdea  infeljz,  de  corta  poblacion, 
Siendo  su  parroquial  una  pobre  iglesita 
Con  chico  campanario  a  modo  de  una  ermita 
Y  un  rajado  Esquibon,  pendiente  en  medio 
Era  alii  qui  en  hacia  el  principal  papel. 
Afin  de  que  imitase  aqueste  Campanario 
Al  de  la  catedral,  dispuso  el  vecindario 
Que  despacio,  y  muy  poco  el  dichoso  Esquibon 
Se  hubiese  de  tocar  solo  en  tal  qual  fuucioa 
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Y  pudo  tanto  aquello,  en  la  gente  aldeana, 
Que  el  Esquibon  paso  por  una  gran  campaua. 
Muy  verosimil  es ;  pues  que  la  gravedad 
Suple  en  muchos  asi  por  la  capacidad 
Dignanse  rara  vez  de  despegar,  sur  labios, 

Y  piensan  que  con  esto  imitan  a  los  sabios/ 

*"  Suspended  in  a  minster  tower, 
There  was  a  bell  of  mighty  power, 
Which,  thrice  or  four  times,  never  more, 
On  holy  day  was  heard  to  pour 
Its  deep  ton'd  thunder,  swinging  slow 
With  measur'd  pause,  at  every  blow. 
For  this,  and  its  prodigious  size, 
'Twas  famous  in  the  neighbouring  eyes. 

•  Within  the  city-liberty 
There  lay  a  wretched  chapelry, 
So  poor  and  scant  of  population, 
A  hovel  serv'd  the  congregation 
For  parish  church ;  and  in  a  cage 
Like  cupola  of  an  hermitage, 
A  ting-tang  dangling  in  the  middle; 
Though  crack'd,  yet  acted  as  first  fiddle. 
To  rival  the  cathedral  belfry, 
'Twas  fix'd  by  order-  of  a  vestry ; 
To  toll  the  i.  hardly  ever, 

Majestically  slow,  and  never 
But  on  some  reverend  occasion,  m 

So  powerful  was  the  alteration, 
That,  with  the  village-folk,  their  hand-bell, 
^Thenceforward  passed  for  a  grand  bell. 

'  A  likely  tale ;'  for  gravity 
Acts  in  the  generality, 
The  part  of  the  capacity; 
Who  deign  to  speak,  once  in  an  age, 
Ween  that  thereby  they  play  the  sage.' 
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RELIGION. 

MR.  JERNINGHAM'S  'Alexandrian  School*  is  an 
elegant  performance,  which  is  equally  honourable  to  his 
erudition  as  a  scholar,  and  to  his  charity  as  a  christian. 
The  posthumous  work  of  P.  le  Courayer,  which  has  lately 
been  published  by  Dr.  Bell  of  Westminster,  contains  a 
candid  and  highly  satisfactory  statement  of  the  scriptural 
argument  against  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  One  point 
we  think  P.  le  Courayer  has  so  clearly  proved  that  it  will 
hardly  be  disputed  even  by  the  most  orthodox  trinitariani 
who  read  his  book,  that,  whether  Jesus  Christ  were  or 
were  not  the  son  of  God,  in  a  manner  totally  different 
from  that  in  which  any  other  righteous  man  ever  was, 
still  that  the  divinity  of  his  person  is  no  where  inculcated 
in  the  New  Testament  as  an  essential  article  of  belief. 
Now  if  it  be  not  an  essential  of  belief,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  no  church  nor  society  of  christians  ought  to 
inculcate  it  as  if  it  were  essentia^  and  exclude  all  from 
their  communion  who  will  not  subscribe  to  the  truth  of 
that  which  the  gospel  no  where  clearly  teaches,  nor  au- 
thoritatively enjoins.  The  divinity  of  the  mission  of  Jesus 
is  so  plainly  revealed,  that  it  cannot  be  an  object  of  dis- 
pute to  those  who  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; but  the  divinity  of  the  person  of  Jesus  io  not  en- 
forced by  one  definite  arid  unambiguous  declaration 
Now  for  a  moment  supposing  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  to  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  Scriptures  by  pro- 
bable inference,  we  ask,  are  the  inferences  of  men  to  be 
deemed  of  equal  value,  or  to  be  received  w>ith  equal  re- 
spect as  the  simple  and  indubitable  de<  the 
word  of  .God  ?  One,  of  the  great  error  taiit 
churches  nas  been  to  inculcate  their  deductions  trum  ob- 
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scure  and  uncertain  texts  of  scripture,  which  they  have 
only  imperfectly  understood,  with  as  much  magisterial 
authority  and  intolerance  as  if  they  were  the  certain  and 
infallible  injunctions  of  scripture,  which  it  indicated  not 
only  ignorance  but  wickedness  to  dispute.  Most  of 
the  protestant  communions  in  Europe,  at  the  very  time 
that  they  disclaimed  any  infallible  guide  in  the  person  of 
the  pope,  have  still  set  up  a  claim  to  infallibility  in  their 
own  creeds  and  articles.  Thus  while  they  got  rid  of  one 
idol  in  the  Vatican,  they  have  not  only  fabricated,  but 
actually  set  up  and  worshipped  numerous  others  in  their 
own  petty  sanctuaries. 

HISTORY. 

Mr.  Bruce's  c  Annals  of  the  honourable  East  India 
Company,'  do  not  extend  beyond  the  year  1708.  His 
work  discovers  industry  and  research,  but  it  is  not  cha- 
racterized by  impartiality.  Instead  of  the  candid  his- 
torian, Mr.  Bruce  often  appears  only  as  the  interested 
advocate  of  the  claims  of  the  company  to  the  continuance 
of  their  monopoly. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Whitaker'8  c  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  George 
RadclinV  is  an  insipid  and  uninteresting  work.  With 
jthe  exception  of  the  letters  of  Lord  Strafforde,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  volume,  which  ought  to  save  it  from 
the  hands  of  the  pastry-cooks  and  trunk-makers.  In  the 
f  Life  of  Torquato  Tasso,'  Mr.  Black  has  displayed  con- 
siderable diligence  in  collecting  materials ;  but  he  has 
shown  but  little  taste  or  skill  in  the  arrangement.  His  nar- 
rative is  tedious  and  desultory,  too  much  Interrupted  by 
dry  discussions  and  common-place  remarks.  The  *  Me- 
moirs of  Victor  Alfieri^  written  by  himself,'  are  curious 
and  amusing.  They  contain  a  sort  of  interesting  ana- 
lysis of  the  mind  and  heart,  the  thoughts  and  sensations 
of  a  very  extraordinary  individual.  Victor  Alfieri  cannot 
be  accused  of  having  drawn  a  very  flattering  likeness  of 
himself.  <  The  life  of  Dr.  Beilby  Porteus,  by  a  lay-mem- 
ber of  Merton  College,  Oxford,'  though  a  well-meant 
performance,  comes  too  much  under  the  denomination  of 
^ossipping  biography  to  merit  our  applause. 
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VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

x  Abu  Taleb's  \  Travels  in   Asia,  Africa,   and    Enrop 
are  a  very  amusing  work.     He  was  an  acute-  and  atfenti 
observer  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  ;  and  his  descriptions 
appear   to   be   in   the  highest  degree  accurate' and   put. 
His  narrative  is  not  encumbered  with  any  idle  exaggeration 
or  sentimental  parade ;  nor  does  it  disgust  by  the  pen 
tual  intrusion  of  vanity  and  self-conceit.     The  4  political 
essay  on  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain,'  by  M.  de  Plumboldt, 
which  has  been  well  translated  by  Mr.  Johrf  Black,  throw  s 
more  light  on  the  actual  state  of  New  Spain  than  any 
work  which  has  been  hitherto  published.      It  contai 
abundance  of  information  to  interest  the  philosopher,  the 
merchant,  and  the  politician. 

PHILOSOPHY,  MORAL,  PHYSICAL,  AND  ME- 
TAPHYSICAL. 

We  have  given  an  analysis  of  c  the  philosophical  trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  year  1810,  part  1,' 
in  our  Number  for  January.  Mr.  Iiarpur's  <  Essay  on 
the  principles  of  philosophical  criticism '  is  an  excellent 
performance.  He  has  admirably  illustrated  those .  prin- 
ciples of  criticism  which  have  their  origin  in  the  nature 
of  things  and  of  the  human  mind.  The  'Essays  on  the 
sources  of  the  pleasures  received  from  literary  compo- 
sitions,' exhibit  evidence  of  much  care  and  diligence  ;  the 
style  is  distinguished  by  the  come  and  the  amoenum  ;  and 
though  there  is  no  originality  in  the  thoughts,  and  the 

Suotations  are  not  always  happily  adapted  to  the  rules, 
ley  are  well  qualified  to  assist  in  improving  the  taste, 
while  they  will  contribute  to  impress  such  sentiments  as 
tend  to  meliorate  the  heart.  Dugald  Stewart's  '  Philoso- 
phical Essays,'  though  often  elegant  and  ingenious,  do  not 
teach  us  any  thing  respecting  the  human  mind  which  we 
did  not  know  before.  Mr.  Stewart's  essays  are  sometime* 
only  a  more  dilute  expansion  of  parts  of  his  former  work, 
but  both  contain  proofs  of  the  same  vigorous,  well-fur- 
nished, and  discriminating  intellect. 

POETRY. 

In  Mr.  Grahame's  poem  on  the  slave-trade,  which  Mr. 
Bowyer  has  invested  with  the  luxury  of  the  graphic  and 
App.  Vol. '22,  Nx 
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the  typographic  art,  the  author  has  in  the  three  first  books 
given  a  Ml,  true,  and  particular  account  of  this  horrid  traf- 
fic from  its  commencement  to  the  present  period.  In  the 
fourth  book  of  this  work  Mr.  Grahame  ceases  to  be  a  mere 
chronicler  of  events  in  measured  prose,  and  exhibits  the 
consequences  of  the  abolition  in  verses  which  kindle  with 
the  inspiration  of  the  muse.  The  poetry  of  Mr.  Grahame 
is  characterized  by  a  smooth  and  agreeable  flow  of  thought 
and  diction,  with  some  passages  which  indicate  a  very 
delicate  and  sensitive  taste,  and  possess  that  kind  of  charm 
which  makes  the  sensation  of  beauty  vibrate  to  the 
heart.  But  still  we  fear  that  the  excellencies  of  Mr. 
Grahame  are  outnumbered  by  his  defects,  and  that  though 
he  has  many  passages  which  may  be  read  with  delight,  he 
has  more  which  cannot  be  perused  without  aversion  and 
disgust.  In  '  The  Curse  of  Keharaa,'  Mr.  Southey  has 
once  more  proved  how  great  a  poet  he  might  be  if  the 
single  gift  of  sober  judgment  were  added  to  his  other 
splendid  qualifications.  But  wanting  this  high  corrective 
quality  of  the  mind,  which  bears  a  strong  affinity  to  what  is 
commonly  called  good  sense,  Mr.  Southey  must  be  content 
to  occupy  in  the  poetical  hemisphere  a  station  far  below 
that  of  some  whose  works  are  not  so  richly  illumined  with 
the  varied  ornaments  of  sentiment^  imagery,  and  diction. 
Mr.  Southey's  poetry  abounds  with  the  most  glaring  in- 
equalities, as  if  he  were  emulous  to  shew  not  only 
how  near  he  could  approach,  but  how  far  he  could  recede 
from  the  best  models  of  the  fair  and  good  in  poetical  com- 
position, and  combine  at  once  the  extremes  of  beauty  and 
ctefcrmiry.  In  his  curse  of  Kehaina  Mr.  Southey  seems 
to  have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  the 
subject ;  and  the  Hindoo  mythology,  in  which  it  is  inve- 
loped,  must  for  ever  have  prevented  it  from  becoming 
generally  interesting,  even  though  there  had  been  more 
skill  in  the  construction  of  the  tale,  and  less  absurdity  and 
extravagance  in  -the  general  execution.  Those  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  declaiming  against  the  insipidity  of  re- 
gular metre,  will,  in  time,  be  cured  of  that  infirmity  by 
feeling  the  effect  produced  by  the  highly  disorderly  and 
licentious  versification  of  Mr.  Southey.  However  varied 
it  may  seem,  the  reader  will  often  find  it  wearisome  and 
monotonous  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  William  Stewart  Rose 
has  made  no  addition  to  his  poetical  fame  by  his  '  Crusade 
of  St.  Lewis  and  K^ng  Edward  the  Martyr.'  Mr.  Verral's 
1  Pleasures  of  Possession,'  is  an  agreeable  performance, 
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breathing  the  fervorfi  of  benevolence,  and  uot  destitute  of 
poetical  interest.  The  <  Poems  by  Miss  Hoi  ford,'  ex? 
fiibit  a  melancholy  falling  off  from  the  lolly  excellence  of 
her  fine  poem  entitled  i  Wallace,  or  the  Fight  of  Kalkiik.1 
That  poem  entitles  Miss  W.  to  a  very  honourable  station 
amonj  the  bards  of  the  present  day,  which  we  hope  that 
she  will  not  forfeit  by  indulging,  with  too  little  care  and 
consideration,  the  common  propensities  of  authorship. 


NOVELS. 

The  '  Tales,  by  the  author  of  the  Exemplary  Mother,' 
are  instructive  and  agreeable,  and  tend  to  strengthen  the 
ties  of  morality  and  religion.  c  Wieland ;  Gr,  the  Trans- 
formation,' as  well  as  '  Ormond ;  or,  the  Secret  Witness,* 
are  the  productions  of  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  powers. 
Both  these  works  possess  some  strong  points  of  interest* 
and  some  forcible  delineations  of  the  human  heart  in  very 
novel  and  striking  situations ;  but  both  probably  contain 
rather  too  much  extravagance  of  horror ;  and  the  general 
impression  which  the  perusal  of  both  leaves  on  the  mind, 
is  rather  that  of  consternation  and  dismay  than  of  delight 
or  satisfaction.  Miss  Harvey's  novel  of  c  The  Mourtray 
Family,'  exhibits  the  common  occurrences  of  fashionable 
life  without  .airy  outrage  on  probability,  or  any  striking 
deviation  from  the  likeness  of  the  bright  originals. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr.  Cruise's  (  Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Nature  of 
Dignities  and  Titles  of  Honour,'  contains  a  good  deal  of 
matter  which  may  be  useful  to  the  lawyer,  and  agreeable 
to  the  antiquary.  Captain  Foskett's  c  flights  of  the  Army 
vindicated,'  is  an  important  pamphlet,  nbt  merely  from  its 
relation  to  an  injured  individual,  but  to  a  question  in 
which  the  British  army  are  materially  interested.  The 
*  Hints  for  a  reform  in  the  Criminal  Law,  by  a  late  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,'  contain  some  judicious  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  that  important  part  of*  our  legal 
code.  Mr.  Thelwal's  «  Letter  to  Henry  Cline,  Esq.'  is 
an  agreeable  melange  on  subjects  more  or  less  connected 
with  his  professional  pursuits.  In  his  work  on  the  •  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,'  Dr.  Watson  has  shewn 
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how  well  qualified  he  is  to  accomplish  the  philanthropic 
task  which  he  has  undertaken.  The  <  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  producing  the  extraordinary  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  Insane,'  &c.  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Iiallaran,  contains, some 
important  facts  and  some  useful  observations.  Mr.  Woods' 
*  Observations  on  the  present  price  of  Bullion,'  are  tem- 
perate and  sensible.  The  remedy  which  he  proposes  in 
order  to  check  the  tremendous  evil  of  an  increased  and 
increasing  papeV-currency  is  very  lenient,  and  would  pro- 
bably be  efficacious.  If  the  Bank  were  compelled  gra- 
dually to  withdraw  a  certain  portion  of  their  notes  from 
circulation,  till  the  price  of  gold  bullion  fell  to  a  level,  or 
nearly  to  a  level  with  the  mint  price,  the  growth  of  the 
calamity  would,  at  least,  be  repressed;  and  the  Bank 
would  be  prevented  from  gratifying  their  inordinate  ra- 
pacity at  the  expence  of  the  public  interest.  A  powerful 
corrective  might  also  be  found  in  the  establishment  of 
another  bank,  with  privileges  similar  to  those  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  on  the  condition  that  their  notes  should  not, 
bke  those  of  the  old  bank,  be  mere  promissory  piecej 
of  paper,  but  payable  in  specie  at  the  pleasure  of  th* 
holder. 
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